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SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION 


IT  is  now  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  the 
first  edition  of  Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages  "  appeared.  The 
author's  volume  of  supplemental  notes  was  published 
thirty  years  later ;  but  this  is  already  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  During  these  two  generations  vast  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  almost  every  aspect  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  Whole  sciences,  concerning  themselves  largely  with 
it — as,  for  example,  the  science  of  Romance  Philology — have 
been  born.  New  methods  of  studying  history  and  institutions 
have  been  elaborated.  Immense  numbers  of  documents,  lit- 
erary and  historical,  that  were  practically  buried  in  uncatalogpaed 
archives  and  libraries,  have  been  brought  to  the  Ught  of  day, 
and  made  accessible  to  all  scholars.  Multitudes  of  obscuri- 
ties that  made  the  middle  ages  literally  a  period  of  dark- 
ness have  been  cleared  up,  and  the  modern  student  may  ascer- 
tain almost  as  much  about  the  political,  social,  and  literary 
conditions  of  the  time,  as  about  those  of  any  portion  of  human 
history,  except  the  most  recent.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
the  general  attitude  of  men's  minds  towards  the  subject  of 
roedixval  studies  has  profoundly  changed.  The  passion  for 
romantic  glamor  that  found  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
poetry  of  the  German  Tieck  and  his  followers,  but  that  to  some 
extent  affected  all  men's  minds,  has  given  way  to  the  curiosity 
of  science  and  the  intellectual  passion  for  exact  knowledge. 
Much  has  been  gained ;  something,  too,  has  been  lost.  But 
it  is  now  impossible  for  anyone  to  approach  the  matter  in  quite 
the  same  spirit  as  did  the  men  of  the  first  years  of  the  century. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  a  natural  question  why  it  should  be 
worth  while  to  issue  again  a  book  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  give  no  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  so  long 
a  period  of  systematic  study.  In  the  case  of  most  books  there 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question — it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  republish  them.    But  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
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ent  work  this  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  true.  And  the 
explanation  in  a  word  is  that  the  book  is  a  classic,  and  that  as 
such  it  has  quaUties  that  make  it  hardly  less  valuable  than  when 
it  first  appeared. 

No  one  has  yet  hit  upon  a  receipt  for  the  composition  of  a 
classic,  or  has  been  able  to  give  a  really  adequate  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  when  a  classic  has  actually  heen  com- 
posed. It  would  be  useless  then  to  try  to  show  all  the  causes 
that  have  combined  to  give  to  Hallam's  work  this  notable 
quality.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  still  worth  while  for  the  general  reader  and,  indeed, 
for  the  technical  student  to  use  the  book.  Undoubtedly,  the 
most  fundamental  reason  of  all  is  that  Hallam,  despite  the 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  material  at  his  disposal,  was  yet 
able  to  discern  the  permanent  sources  of  interest  in  that  ma- 
terial, and  to  set  these  forth  with  enough  illustration  to  im- 
press them  upon  the  mind  as  truly  essential.  His  cool  and 
sober  intelHgence  was  not  misled  by  the  romantic  hue  and  cry 
about  him ;  the  very  lack  of  imagination  that  has  sometimes 
been  made  a  reproach  to  him  kept  him  from  following  poetic 
will-o'-the-wisps  ;  and  he  was  too  sane  to  suppose  himself  to 
be  the  prophet  of  a  new  gospel,  whether  in  literature,  society, 
or  religion.  He  wished  his  book  "  to  exhibit  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philo- 
sophical inquirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the 
middle  ages."  The  phrase  is  significant,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  time  when  it  was  written.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  the 
verdict  of  seventy-five  years  must  be  that  he  succeeded  in  do- 
ing what  he  undertook  to  do. 

To  make  this  clear  must  be  the  purpose  of  this  brief  intro- 
duction. And  first  of  all,  we  may  remark  that  one  fundamental 
truth,  only  now  fairly  established  for  the  world  at  large,  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  Haltam  from  the  start.  This 
truth  is  that  in  the  middle  ages  we  should  not  see  a  kind  of  gap 
in  nature,  a  period  of  barbarism  and  intellectual  decay,  thrust 
in  between  the  civilization  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the 
modems.  This  was  the  view  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  the  children  of  the  Renaissance  down 
to  our  own  day.  But  an  idea  more  full  of  untruth  was  surely 
never  promulgated.  The  real  fact  is  that  in  the  middle  ages 
we  are  to  see  the  beginnings  of  ourselves.    We  are  the  per- 
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fectly  legitimate  descendants  of  mediaeval  men,  and  we  have  no 
ideas,  no  institutions,  no  manners  that  are  not  shot  through  and 
through  with  thread  of  mediaeval  spinning.  To  study  tlie 
middle  ages  then  is  not  to  spend  our  time  upon  w!iat  is  re- 
mote, and  for  that  reason  an  object  of  purely  intellectual  curi- 
osity, like  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  of  the  As- 
syrians. Rather  it  is  to  ascertain  the  sources  and  history  of 
innumerable  practices  and  habits  of  mind  that  are  still  very 
much  alive  and  concern  us  in  our  daily  walks  of  life.  This 
all-important  fact  Hallam  seems  clearly  to  have  discerned ;  and 
that  he  did  so  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  permanent  value 
of  his  book. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious 
that  what  the  student  of  the  middle  ages  needs  first  to  know 
about  is  the  larger  political  movements  of  the  time.  And  here 
one  all-important  phenomenon  must  attract  the  attention  of  an 
inquirer  who  desires  to  be  *'  philosophical."  The  key-note  to 
mediaeval  history  is  the  fact  that  only  after  the  decline  and  fall 
of  die  Roman  Empire  did  one — and  perhaps  we  may  say,  two 
— of  the  great  European  races  find  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  civilization.  During  the  classical  time  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  held  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  of 
culture.  Yet  in  point  of  numbers,  and  in  some  other  important 
respects,  they  were  entirely  over-matched  by  the  two  great 
races  that  lay  to  the  north  of  them — the  Celts  and  the  Germans. 
These  "  barbarians,"  to  use  the  Greek  and  Roman  term,  had 
also  in  due  time  their  contribution  to  make  to  the  progress  of 
mankind,  if  only  they  could  find  the  chance.  And  in  the  middle 
ages  we  have  the  truly  magnificent  spectacle  of  their  success. 
The  Germans,  to  be  sure,  far  outweigh  the  Celts  in  the  im- 
portance of  their  accompli.shment.  Modern  Europe,  as  we 
know  it,  is,  in  the  main,  the  ancient  w^orld  Germanized.  But, 
here  and  there,  we  can  see  traces  of  the  Celt ;  and  he  would 
be  a  careless  observer  who  failed  to  give  heed  to  these.  Still, 
in  the  main,  what  the  student  needs  to  have  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  is  that  the  evolution  of  mediaeval  society,  in  all  its 
various  aspects,  can  best  be  comprehended  as  the  fusion  of 
ancient  with  Germanic  culture.  And  the  countries  in  which 
this  process  can  be  most  fullv  obser^'ed  are  the  most  important 
for  the  student  to  know  about.  Undoubtedly  these  are  France 
and  England — France  even  more  than  England,  but  both  to 
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a  striking  degree.  It  is  in  these  countries  that  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  far-reaching  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
achievements  of  the  middle  ages  were  accomplished.  These 
are  the  countries,  too,  which  throughout  modern  history  have 
occupied  a  position  of  scarcely  interrupted  ascendancy  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  modern  culture.  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
many proper,  have  all  had  their  moments  of  political  or  intel- 
lectual authority  ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  France  and  England 
that  assert  the  permanent  right  of  larger  control  over  the 
culture  of  modern  men. 

To  France  and  England»  then,  Hallam  very  rightly  gave 
much  the  largest  amount  of  attention  in  his  survey  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  He  desired  his  readers  to  follow  in  the  first  of  these 
countries  the  development  of  those  notions  of  social  organiza- 
tion which,  in  dealing  with  tlie  medijeval  period,  we  com- 
monly call  feudal,  but  which  are  essentially  the  basis  of  modern 
social  relations  as  a  whole,  despite  the  effort  of  our  own  cen- 
tury to  rehabilitate  the  ancient  conception  of  human  equality. 
In  the  other  country,  England,  he  drew  the  picture  of  the  be- 
ginnings and  earlier  evolution  of  that  new  conception  of  the 
function  of  government,  and  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  subject  with  regard  to  his  government,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  English  constitution  of  to-day,  and  in  the  method  of 
English  government  wherever  the  English  race  exists.  As  a 
setting  for  these  larger  movements,  he  gave,  indeed,  what  was 
essential  concerning  the  growth  and  decay  of  dynasties,  the 
territorial  changes,  the  internal  and  external  wars,  the  com- 
plicated political  relations,  that  attended  the  course  of  both 
these  great  nations.  But  the  attentive  reader  will  easily  see 
that  to  Hallam  these  are  but  the  circumstance,  not  the  ultimate 
reality,  of  the  history  of  the  two  peoples. 

The  history  of  France  and  England,  however,  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  some  reference  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Moreover,  these  countries,  quite  apart  from 
their  relations  to  France  and  England,  have  much  in  their  his- 
tory that  is  significant  and  enlightening.  So  we  find  in  Hal- 
lam's  book  the  main  lines  of  their  development.  Naturally, 
detail  is  here  much  less  abundant,  and  the  complexities  of  events 
are  more  rapidly  and  summarily  treated.  Italy,  as  she  ought, 
gets  the  largest  space,  both  because  her  influence  on  mediaeval 
and  modem  culture  has  been  greatest,  and  because  such  phe- 
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nomena  as  the  growth  of  her  free  cities,  living  by  commerce, 
have  immediate  interest  for  the  modern  reader.  But  Germany, 
Spain,  and  even  Greece  are  not  neglected ;  and  the  one  non- 
European  power  than  has  materially  affected  the  modern  world, 
that  of  the  Saracens,  is  sufficiently  sketched  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  wouJd  know  the  really  important  forces  that 
have  determined  the  course  of  European  history. 

Finally,  no  account  of  the  middle  ages  or  of  the  origins  of  the 
modem  world  would  be  complete  without  a  survey  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  one  great  non-national,  and  for  that  reason  most 
steadily  unifying  and  civilizing,  institution  of  the  period,  the 
Church,  Here  we  have  to  seek  the  explanation,  not  merely 
of  the  religious  development  of  Europe,  but  also  of  many  of  the 
most  important  political,  social,  and  intellectual  tendencies 
of  modern  men.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fundamental  and 
essential  element  in  our  culture  that  has  not  been  intimately 
affected  at  some  time  in  its  evolution  by  tlie  powerful  influ- 
ence of  the  sentiment,  the  doctrine,  or  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  most  venerable  form  of  organized  Christianity.  Hal- 
lam,  then,  was  in  duty  bound  to  describe  the  significant  feat- 
ures of  this  great  institution,  as  he  found  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
its  period  of  most  complete  ascendancy  over  the  human  mind. 
He  did  this,  on  the  whole,  calmly,  and  without  partisan  zeal 
or  prejudice.  He  writes,  of  course,  as  a  Protestant,  having 
slight  sympathy  for  Ultramontane  tendencies,  and  not  inclined 
to  spare  what  he  regards  as  ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  on  these  grounds  that  a  sincere  Catholic  would  have 
most  reason  to  complain.  His  most  serious  deficiencies  arise 
not  from  his  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  church,  but  from  his 
indifference  to  theology  and,  indeed,  to  philosophy  (in  the 
technical  sense)  in  all  their  forms.  Obviously,  a  writer  to 
whom  the  efforts  of  the  human  spirit  to  give  an  account  of 
itself,  and  of  its  relations  to  the  universe  and  God,  appear  com- 
paratively meaningless,  must  always  seem  to  those  who  care 
for  the  deeper  significance  of  Christian  history  to  have  missed 
the  real  point.  Against  this  criticism  Hallam  can  hardly  be 
defended.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he  rec- 
ognized the  intimate  connection  between  the  polity  of  the 
church  and  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries he  was  describing. 

The  larger  constituent  elements  of  mediseval  history  and 
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culture  thus  have  all  a  place  in  Hallam's  pages.  Yet  even  here 
the  merits  of  his  book  do  not  end.  The  competent  scholar  is 
struck,  as  he  reads  it,  with  the  clearness  of  the  author's  per- 
ception of  the  importance  of  matters  that  do  not  belong  to 
what  may  be  called  the  picturesque  side  of  history — that  is, 
of  history  as  it  is  too  generally  conceived.  Thus  he  had  al- 
ways a  keen  eye  for  economic  conditions ;  and  in  this  respect 
was  almost  two  generations  in  advance  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. In  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a  vast  development 
of  the  study  of  the  economic  history  of  Europe ;  most  of  our 
universities  now  have  professors  who  devote  themselves  to 
nothing  else,  and  of  books  on  the  subject  there  is  no  end 
But  this  was  not  so  at  all  when  Ilallam  wrote.  Few  men  them 
would  have  felt  this  to  be  an  essential  matter  in  the  historical 
treatment  of  a  period.  Hallam  did,  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit.  So,  too.  he  saw  that  social  life  and  manners  are  more 
than  the  mere  background  of  history.  In  a  sense,  they  are  his- 
tory itself;  and  political  events  do  but  illustrate  them.  The 
chapters  in  Hallam's  book  dealing  with  these  matters  might 
now  be  greatly  enlarged  in  the  light  of  documents,  particularly 
literary,  that  are  available  to  us,  yet  Hallam  said  little  on  the 
subject  that  was  not  judicious  or  that  needs  complete  restate- 
ment. 

It  may,  then,  fairly  be  said  that  the  attentive  reader  can 
still  obtain  from  this  work  a  general  view  of  those  essential 
features  of  the  middle  ages  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
who  desire  really  to  know  the  period.  Details  without  num- 
ber are  available,  to  be  later  fitted  into  the  scheme  thus  ob- 
tained. But  all  of  us  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  man 
who,  in  any  field  of  studies,  can  show  us  the  lines  of  permanent 
and  profitable  interest.  Such  men  are  all  too  few,  and  their 
work  does  not  easily  become  outworn. 

Arthur  Richmond  Maksh. 
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HENRY  HALLAM  was  born  at  Windsor,  on  July  9, 
1777.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Dr.  John  Hallam, 
Canon  of  Windsor  from  1775  to  18 12,  and  Dean  of 
Bristol  from  1781  to  1800,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  well 
read  in  literature.  The  Hallanis  had  long  been  settled  at  Bos- 
ton, in  Lincolnshire,  and  one  member  of  the  family  was  Robert 
Hallam,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Hallam's  mother,  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Roberts,  Provost  of  Eton,  was  a  woman  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Hallam  was  a  precocious  child.  He  Is  said  to  have  read 
many  books  when  four  years  old,  and  is  credited  with  having 
composed  sonnets  at  ten.  He  was  at  Eton  from  1790  to  1794, 
and  some  of  his  verses  were  published  in  the  "  Musse  Eton- 
enses  "  in  1795.  Aften\'ard  he  was  at  Christ  Church,  O.xford, 
and  was  graduated  B.A.  in  1799.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
practised  law  for  some  years  on  the  Oxford  circuit.  His 
father  died  in  18 12,  leaving  him  estates  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
was  early  appointed  to  a  commissionership  of  stamps,  a  post 
with  a  good  salary  and  light  duties.  In  1807  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset 
His  independent  means  enabled  him  to  withdraw  from  legal 
practice  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  history.  After  ten 
years  of  assiduous  labor  he  produced,  in  1818,  his  first  great 
work.  "  A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle 
Ages,"  which  immediately  established  his  reputation.  A  sup- 
plementary volume  of  "  Notes  "  was  published  in  1848.  "  The 
Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VH.  to  the  Death  of  George  H.,"  followed  in  1827.  Be- 
fore the  completion  of  his  next  work  he  was  deeply  aflFected  by 
•  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  in  1833. 
His  other  son.  Henry  Fitzmaurice  Hallam,  died  in  1850.  "  I 
have,"  he  wrote,  "  warnings  to  gather  my  sheaves  while  I  can." 
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He  fulfilled  his  purpose  by  finishing  "  The  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,"  pubhshed  during  1837  and  1858. 

During  the  preparation  of  these  works  he  hved  a  studious 
life,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  travels.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  best  literary  society  of  the  time,  well  known  to  the 
Whig  magnates,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Holland  House  and 
Bowood.  His  name  is  often  mentioned  in  memoirs  and 
diaries  of  the  time,  and  always  respectfully,  although  he  never 
rivalled  the  conversational  supremacy  of  his  contemporaries, 
Sydney  Smith  and  Macaulay.  He  took  no  part  in  active  po- 
htical  life.  As  a  commissioner  of  stamps  he  was  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  after  his  resignation  did  not  attempt  to  procure 
a  seat.  After  the  death  of  his  son  Henry,  he  gave  up  the  pen- 
sion of  £500  (granted,  according  to  custom,  upon  his  resigna- 
tion), despite  remonstrances  upon  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
step. 

Hallam's  later  years  were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  his  sons. 
His  domestic  aflfections  were  unusually  warm,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  singular  generosity  in  money  matters.  Considering 
his  high  position  in  literature  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
distinguished  persons,  the  records  of  his  life  are  comparatively 
few.  He  was  warmly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  but  his 
dignified  reticence  and  absorption  in  exacting  researches  pre- 
vented him  from  coming  often  under  public  notice.  He  died 
peacefully,  after  many  years  of  retirement,  on  January  21,  1859. 

Hallam  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
The  early  demise  of  his  two  promising  sons,  Arthur  and  Henry, 
has  been  referred  to  above.  His  daughter,  Ellen,  died  in  1837, 
and  Julia  married  Captain  Cator,  afterward  Sir  John  Famaby 
Lennard.  Hallam  had  one  sister,  who  died  unmarried,  and 
bequeathed  her  fortune  to  him. 
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IT  IS  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  exhibit,  in  a  series 
of  historical  dissertations,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
chief  circumstances  that  can  interest  a  philosophical  in- 
qxiirer  during  the  period  usually  denominated  the  Middle  Ages. 
Such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  class  of 
historical  abridgments:  yet  there  will  perhaps  be  found 
enough  to  distinguish  it  from  such  as  have  already  appeared. 
Many  considerable  portions  of  time,  especially  before  the 
twelfth  century,  may  justly  be  deemed  so  barren  of  events 
worthy  of  remembrance,  that  a  single  sentence  or  paragraph 
is  often  sufficient  to  give  the  character  of  entire  generations 
and  of  long  dynasties  of  obscure  kings. 

"  Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

And  even  in  the  more  pleasing  and  instructive  parts  of  this 
middle  period  it  has  been  my  object  to  avoid  the  dry  compo- 
sition of  annals,  and  aiming,  with  what  spirit  and  freedom  I 
could,  at  a  just  outline  rather  than  a  miniature,  to  suppress  all 
events  that  did  not  appear  essentially  concatenated  with 
others,  or  illustrative  of  important  conclusions.  But  as  the 
modes  of  government  and  constitutional  laws  which  prevailed 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  England, 
seemed  to  have  been  less  fully  dwelt  upon  in  former  works 
of  this  description  than  military  or  civil  transactions,  while 
ihey  were  deserving  of  far  more  attention,  I  have  taken  pains 
to  give  a  true  representation  of  them,  and  in  every  instance 
to  point  out  the  sources  from  which  the  reader  may  derive 
more  complete  and  original  information. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  wishes  than  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  should  be  judged  according  to  the  critical  laws 
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of  historical  composition.  Tried  in  such  a  balance  they 
would  be  eminently  defective.  The  limited  extent  of  this 
work,  compared  with  the  subjects  it  embraces,  as  well  as  its 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  political  dissertation  than 
of  narrative,  must  necessarily  preclude  that  circumstantial 
delineation  of  events  and  of  characters  upon  which  the  beauty 
as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly  depends. 
Nor  can  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  be  found  altogether 
perspicuous  to  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  though  I  have 
only  presupposed,  strictly  speaking,  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon facts  of  English  history,  and  have  endeavored  to  avoid, 
in  treating  of  other  countries,  those  allusive  references  which 
imply  more  information  in  the  reader  than  the  author  designs 
to  communicate.  But  tlie  arrangement  which  I  have  adopted 
has  sometimes  rendered  it  necessary  to  anticipate  both  names 
and  facts  which  are  to  find  a  more  definite  place  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  work. 

This  arrangement  is  probably  different  from  that  of  any 
former  historical  retrospect.  Every  chapter  of  the  following 
volumes  completes  its  particular  subject,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered in  some  degree  as  independent  of  the  rest.  The 
order  consequently  in  which  they  are  read  will  not  be  very 
material,  though  of  course  I  should  rather  prefer  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  disposed.  A  solicitude  to  avoid  continual 
transitions,  and  to  give  free  scope  to  the  natural  association 
of  connected  facts,  has  dictated  this  arrangement,  to  which  I 
confess  myself  partial.  And  T  have  found  its  inconveniences 
so  trifiing  in  composition,  that  I  cannot  believe  they  will  oc- 
casion much  trouble  to  the  reader. 

The  first  chapter  comprises  the  history  of  France  from  the 
invasion  of  Clovis  to  the  expedition,  cxchtskrly,  of  Charles 
VIII.  against  Naples.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  accurate 
limits  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  though  the  ten  centuries  from 
the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  seem,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  to 
constitute  that  period,  a  less  arbitrary  division  was  necessary 
to  render  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  an  historical 
narrative  satisfactory.  The  continuous  chain  of  transactions 
on  the  stage  of  human  society  is  ill  divided  by  mere  lines  of 
chronological  demarcation.  But  as  the  subversion  of  the 
western    empire    is    manifestly    the    natural    termination    of 
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ancient  history,  so  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
appears  the  most  convenient  epoch  for  the  commencement  of 
a  new  period.  Less  difficuhy  occurred  in  finding  the  other 
limit.  The  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  was  the 
event  that  first  engaged  the  principal  states  of  Europe  in  re- 
lations of  alliance  or  hostihty  which  may  be  deduced  to  the 
present  day,  and  is  the  point  at  which  every  man  who  traces 
backwards  its  political  history  will  be  obliged  to  pause.  It 
furnishes  a  determinate  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  nearly  coincides  with  events  which  naturally 
terminate  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  other  countries. 

The  feudal  system  is  treated  in  the  second  chapter,  which 
I  have  subjoined  to  the  history  of  France,  with  which  it  has 
a  near  connection.  Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  that  juris- 
prudence occupied  more  attention  in  the  last  age  than  tlie 
present,  and  their  dryness  maj'  prove  repulsive  to  many 
readers.  But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  knowledge  of 
law ;  nor  can  any  man  render  an  obscure  and  intricate  disquisi- 
tion either  perspicuous  or  entertaining.  That  the  feudal  sys- 
tem is  an  important  branch  of  historical  knowledge  will  not 
be  disputed,  when  we  consider  not  only  its  influence  upon  our 
own  constitution,  but  that  one  of  the  parties  which  at  present 
divide  a  neighboring  kingdom  professes  to  appeal  to  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  its  monarchy,  as  they  subsisted  before  the 
subversion  of  that  polity. 

The  four  succeeding  chapters  contain  a  sketch,  more  or 
less  rapid  and  general,  of  the  histories  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  empires.  In  the 
seventh  I  have  endeavored  to  develop  the  progress  of  ecclesi- 
astical power,  a  subject  eminently  distinguishing  tlie  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  which  a  concise  and  impartial  delineation  has 
long  been  desirable. 

The  English  constitution  furnishes  materials  for  the  eighth 
chapter.  I  cannot  hope  to  have  done  sufficient  justice  to  this 
theme,  which  has  cost  me  considerable  labor ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  since  the  treatise  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  itself 
open  to  much  exception,  there  has  been  no  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  constitution,  founded  upon  extensive  researches, 
or  calculated  to  give  a  just  notion  of  its  character.  For  those 
parts  of  Henry's  history  which  profess  to  trace  the  progress 
of  government  are  still  more  jejune  than  the  rest  of  his  vol- 
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umes;  and  the  work  of  Professor  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  how- 
ever pleasing  from  its  liberal  spirit,  displays  a  fault  too  com- 
mon among  tiie  philosophers  of  his  country,  that  of  theorizing 
upon  an  imperfect  induction,  and  very  often  upon  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  particular  facts. 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  relates  to  the  general  state  of 
society  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  comprehends 
the  history  of  commerce,  of  manners,  and  of  literature. 
None,  however,  of  these  ane  treated  in  detail,  and  the  whole 
chapter  is  chiefly  designed  as  supplemental  to  the  rest,  in 
order  to  vary  the  relations  under  which  events  may  be 
viewed,  and  to  give  a  more  adequate  sense  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  execution  of  a  plan  far  more  comprehensive  than 
what  with  a  due  consideration  either  of  my  abilities  or  oppor- 
tunities I  ought  to  have  undertaken,  it  would  be  strangely 
presumptuous  to  hope  that  I  can  have  rendered  myself  in- 
vulnerable to  criticism.  Even  if  flagrant  errors  should  not 
be  frequently  detected,  yet  I  am  aware  that  a  desire  of  con- 
ciseness has  prevented  the  sense  of  some  passages  from  ap- 
pearing sufficiently  distinct ;  and  though  I  cannot  hold  myself 
generally  responsible  for  omissions,  in  a  work  which  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  severe 
retrenchment  of  superfluous  matter,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
defective  information,  forgetfulness,  or  too  great  a  regard  for 
brevity,  have  caused  me  to  pass  over  many  things  which  would 
have  materially  illustrated  the  Various  subjects  of  these  in- 
quiries. 

I  dare  not,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  those  superior  judges  who,  having  bestowed  a  more 
undivided  attention  on  the  particular  objects  that  have 
interested  them,  many  justly  deem  such  general  sketches  im- 
perfect and  superficial;  but  my  labors  will  not  have  proved 
fruitless  if  they  shall  conduce  to  stimulate  the  reflection,  to 
guide  the  researches,  to  correct  the  prejudices,  or  to  animate 
the  liberal  and  virtuous  sentiments  of  inquisitive  youth : 

*'  Mt  satis  ampta 
McTccs,  et  mtht  grande  decus,  sim  ig:notus  in  sevum 
Turn  licet,  externo  penitusque  ingtorios  orbL" 

Aprit,  1818, 
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THIRTY  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
work  to  which  the  following  notes  relate,  and  almost 
forty  since  the  first  chapter  and  part  of  the  second  were 
written.  The  occupations  of  that  time  rendered  it  impossible 
for  me  to  bestow  such  undivided  attention  as  so  laborious  and 
difficult  an  undertaking  demanded;  and  at  the  outset  I  had 
very  little  intention  of  prosecuting  my  researches,  even  to  that 
degree  of  exactness  which  a  growing  interest  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  precise  truth,  and  a  sense  of  its  difficulty,  led  me  after- 
wards in  some  parts  to  seek,  though  nowhere  equal  to  what 
with  a  fuller  command  of  time  I  should  have  desired  to  attain. 
A  measure  of  public  approbation  accorded  to  me  far  beyond 
my  hopes  has  not  blinded  my  discernment  to  the  deficiencies 
of  my  own  performance ;  and  as  successive  editions  have  been 
called  for,  I  have  continually  felt  that  there  was  more  to  cor- 
rect or  to  elucidate  than  the  insertion  of  a  few  foot-noles 
would  supply,  while  I  was  always  reluctant  to  make  such  al- 
terations as  would  leave  to  the  purchasers  of  former  editions 
a  right  to  complain.  From  an  author  whose  science  is  con- 
tinually progressive,  such  as  chemistry  or  geology,  this  is  un- 
avoidably expected  ;  but  I  thought  the  case  not  quite  the  same 
with  a  mediaeval  historian. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  long  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  investigated  by  many  of  my  distinguished  con- 
temporaries with  signal  success,  and  I  have  been  anxious  to 
bring  my  own  vohimes  nearer  to  the  boundaries  of  the  historic 
domain,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  within  our  own  age.  My  ob- 
ject has  been,  accordingly,  to  reconsider  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  relate  to  subjects  discussed  by  eminent  writers 
since  its  publication,  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  some  passages 
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which  had  been  imperfectly  or  obscurely  treated,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge with  freedom  my  own  errors.  It  appeared  most 
convenient  to  adopt  a  form  of  publication  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  any  edition  may  have  the  advantage  of  these  Sup- 
plemental Notes,  which  will  not  much  affect  the  value  of  their 
copy. 

The  first  two  Chapters,  on  the  History  of  France  and  on 
the  Feudal  System,  have  been  found  to  require  a  good  deal 
of  improvement.  As  a  history,  indeed,  of  the  briefest  kind, 
the  first  pages  are  insufficient  for  those  who  have  little  pre- 
vious knowledge;  and  this  I  have,  of  course,  not  been  able 
well  to  cure.  The  second  Chapter  embraces  subjects  which 
have  peculiarly  drawn  the  attention  of  Continental  writers  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  whole  history  of  France,  civil, 
constitutional,  and  social,  has  been  more  philosophically  exam- 
ined, and  yet  with  a  more  copious  erudition,  by  which  philoso- 
phy must  always  be  guided,  than  in  any  former  age.  Two 
writers  of  high  name  have  given  the  world  a  regular  history 
of  that  country — one  for  modern  as  well  as  mediaeval  times, 
the  other  for  these  alone.  The  great  historian  of  the  Italian 
republics,  my  guide  and  companion  in  that  portion  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  published  in  1821  the  first  vol- 
umes of  his  "  History  of  the  French" ;  it  is  well  known  that  this 
labor  of  twenty  years  was  very  nearly  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  world.  The  two  histories  of  Sismondi 
will,  in  all  tiketihood,  never  be  superseded ;  if  in  the  latter 
we  sometimes  miss,  and  yet  we  do  not  always  miss,  the  glow- 
ing and  vivid  pencil,  guided  by  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the 
distinct  remembrance  of  scenery,  we  find  no  inferiority  in 
justness  of  thought,  in  copiousness  of  narration,  and  espe- 
cially in  love  of  virtue  and  indignation  at  wrong.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  the  progress  of  years  had  heightened  the  stem 
sentiments  of  republicanism  with  which  he  set  out,  and  to 
which  the  whole  course  of  his  later  work  must  have  afforded 
no  gratification,  except  that  of  scorn  and  severity.  Measur- 
ing not  only  their  actions  but  characters  by  a  rigid  standard, 
he  sometimes  demands  from  the  men  of  past  times  more  than 
human  frailty  and  ignorance  could  have  given;  and  his  history 
would  leave  but  a  painful  impression  from  the  gloominess 
of  the  picture,  were  not  this  constantly  relieved  by  the  pecul- 
iar softness  and  easy  grace  of  his  style.     It  cannot  be  said 
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tliat  Sismondi  is  very  diligent  in  probing  obscurities,  or  in 
weigiiing  evidence ;  his  general  views,  with  which  most  of  his 
chapters  begin,  are  luminous  and  valuable  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  but  sometimes  sketched  too  loosely  for  the  critical  in- 
vestigator of  histor)'. 

Less  full  than  Sismondi  in  the  general  details,  but  seizing 
particular  events  or  epochs  with  greater  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy— not  emulating  his  full  and  flowing  periods,  but  in  a 
style  concise,  rapid,  and  emphatic,  sparkling  with  new  and 
brilliant  analogies — picturesque  in  description,  spirited  in 
sentiment,  a  poet  in  all  but  his  fidelity  to  truth — M.  Michelet 
has  placed  his  own  "  History  of  France  "  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Sismondi.  His  quotations  are  more  numerous,  for  Sismondi 
commonly  gives  only  references,  and  when  interwoven  with 
the  text,  as  they  often  are,  though  not  quite  according  to  the 
strict  laws  of  composition,  not  only  bear  with  them  the  proof 
which  an  historical  assertion  may  fail  to  command,  but  exhibit 
a  more  vivid  picture. 

In  praising  M.  Miclielet  we  are  not  to  forget  his  defects. 
His  pencil,  always  spirited,  does  not  always  fill  the  canvas. 
Tlie  consecutive  history  of  France  will  not  be  so  well  learned, 
from  his  pages  as  from  those  of  Sismondi ;  and  we  should 
protest  against  his  peculiar  bitterness  towards  England,  were 
it  not  ridiculous  in  itself  by  its  frequency  and  exaggeration. 

I  turn  with  more  respect  to  a  great  name  in  historical  lit- 
erature, and  which  is  only  less  great  in  that  sense  than  it 
might  have  been,  because  it  belongs  also  to  the  groundwork 
of  all  future  history — the  whole  series  of  events  which  have 
been  developed  on  the  scene  of  Europe  for  twenty  years  now 
past.  No  envy  of  faction,  no  caprice  of  fortune,  can  tear 
from  M.  Guizot  the  trophy  which  time  has  bestowed,  that  he 
for  nearly  eight  years,  past  and  irrevocable,  held  in  his  firm 
grasp  a  power  so  fleeting  before,  and  fell  only  witli  the  mon- 
archy which  he  had  sustained,  in  the  convulsive  throes  of  his 
country. 

"Cras  velatrt 
Nub«  polum  Pater  occupato, 
Vel  sole  puro  :  non  tamen  irritum, 
Quodcunquc  retro  est,  effidet." 

It  has  remained  for  my  distinguished  friend  to  manifest  that 
high  attribute  of  a  great  man's  mind — a  constant  and  unsub- 
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dued  spirit  in  adversity,  and  to  turn  once  more  to  those  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  earlier  days  which  bestow  a  more  unmtivgled 
enjoyment  and  a  more  unenvied  glory  than  the  favior  of  kings 
or  the  applause  of  senates. 

The  "  Essats  sur  THistoire  de  France,"  by  M.  Guizot,  ap- 
peared in  1820;  the  "Collection  de  Memoires  relatives  a 
I'Histoire  de  France  "  (a  translation  generally  from  the  Latin, 
under  his  superintendence  and  with  notes  by  him),  if  I  mis- 
take notj  in  1825;  the  Lectures  on  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
and  on  that  of  France,  are  of  different  dates,  some  of  the 
latter  in  1829.  These  form,  by  the  confession  of  all,  a 
sort  of  epoch  in  mediaeval  history  by  their  philosophical  acute- 
ness,  the  judicious  choice  of  their  subjects,  and  the  general 
solidity  and  truth  of  the  views  which  they  present. 

I  am  almost  unwilling  to  mention  several  other  eminent 
names,  lest  it  should  seem  invidious  to  omit  any.  It  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  by  these  Notes  to  whom  I  have  been  most  in- 
debted. Yet  the  writings  of  Thierry,  Fauriel,  Raynouard,  and, 
not  less  valuable,  though  in  time  almost  the  latest,  Lehuerou, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
characterize  these  eminent  men  ;  but  the  gratitude  of  every 
inquirer  into  the  mediaeval  history  of  France  is  especially  due 
to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  late  govern- 
ment for  the  numerous  volumes  of  Documens  Inedits,  illus- 
trating that  history,  which  have  appeared  under  its  superin- 
tendence, and  at  the  public  expense,  within  the  last  twelve 
years.  It  is  difficult  not  to  feel,  at  the  present  juncture,  the 
greatest  apprehension  that  this  valuable  publication  will  at 
least  be  suspended. 

Several  Chapters  which  follow  the  second  in  my  volumes 
have  furnished  no  great  store  of  additions ;  but  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  English  Constitution  has  appeared  to  require 
more  illustration.  Many  subjects  of  no  trifling  importance 
in  the  history  of  our  ancient  institutions  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  men  very  conversant  with  its  best  sources ;  and  it  was 
naturally  my  desire  to  impart  in  some  measure  the  substance 
of  their  researches  to  my  readers.  In  not  many  instances 
have  I  seen  ground  for  materially  altering  my  own  views; 
and  I  have  not  of  course  hesitated  to  differ  from  those  whom 
I  often  quote  with  much  respect.  The  publications  of  the  Re- 
cord Commission — the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
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mittce  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer^lhe  work  of  my  learned 
and  gifted  friend  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  On  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  replete  with  omnifa- 
rious reading  and  fearless  spirit,  though  not  always  command- 
ing the  assent  of  more  sceptical  tempers — the  approved  and 
valuable  contributions  to  constitutional  learning  by  Allen, 
Kemble,  Spence,  Starkie,  Nicolas,  Wright,  and  many  others 
— are  full  of  important  facts  and  enlightened  theories.  Yet  I 
fear  that  I  shall  be  found  to  have  overlooked  much,  especially 
in  that  periodical  literature  which  is  too  apt  to  escape  our  ob- 
servation or  our  memory ;  and  can  only  hope  that  these  Notes, 
imperfect  as  they  must  be,  will  serve  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  my  readers  and  guide  them  to  the  sources  of  historic  truth. 
They  claim  only  to  be  supplemental,  and  can  be  of  no  service 
to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  the  "  History  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages." 

The  paging  of  the  editions  of  1826  and  1841,  one  in  three 
volumes,  the  other  in  two,  has  been  marked  for  each  Note, 
which  will  prevent,  I  hope,  all  inconvenience  in  reference.* 

June,  1848. 


"  In  the  present  edition  the  "  Supplemental  Notes  "  have  been  incor- 
porated with  the  original  work,  partly  at  the  foot  of  the  pi^es,  partly 
at  the  dose  of  chapters. 
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BOOK  I. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 


PART 'I. 


Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — Invasion  of  Clovis — First  Race  of  French 
Kings — Accession  of  Pepin — State  of  Italy — Charlemagne — His  Reign 
«nd  Character — Louis  the  Debonair — His  Successors — Calamitous 
State  of  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Centuries — Accession  of 
Hugh  Capet — His  first  Successors — Louis  VI I. — Philip  Augustus- 
Conquest  of  Normandy — War  in  Languedoc — Louis  IX. — His  Char- 
acter— Digression  upon  the  Crusades — Philip  HI. — Philip  IV. — Ag- 
grandizement of  French  Monarchy  under  his  Kcign — Reigns  of  his 
Children — Question  of  Salic  Law — Claim  of  Edward  III. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  century  the  mighty  fabric 
of  empire  which  valor  and  policy  had  founded  upon  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  was  finally  overthrown  in  all  the  west  of  Europe 
by  the  barbarous  nations  from  the  north,  whose  martial  energy 
and  whose  numbers  were  irresistible.  A  race  of  men,  formerly 
unknown  or  despised,  had  not  only  dismembered  that  proud 
sovereignty,  but  permanently  settled  themselves  in  its  fairest 
provinces,  and  imposed  tlieir  yoke  upon  the  ancient  possessors. 
The  Vandals  were  masters  of  Africa;  the  Sucvi  held  part  of 
Spain;  the  Visigoths  possessed  the  remainder,  with  a  large 
portion  of  Gaul ;  the  Burgundians  occupied  the  provinces 
watered  by  the  Rhone  and  Saone ;  the  Ostrogoths  almost  all 
Italy.  The  north-west  of  Gaul,  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  some  writers  have  filled  with  an  Armorican  republic ;  a 
while  the  remainder  was  still  nominally  subject  to  the  Roman 


a  It  is  impossible  not  to  speak  scepti- 
cally as  to  this  republic,  or  rather  con- 
federation of  independent  cities  under 
the  rule  of  their  respective  bishops, 
which  Dubos  has  with  great  ingenuity 
raited  upon  a  passage  of  Zosiinut,  but 
in  defiance  of  the  silence  of  Gregory, 
whoae  see  of  Tours  bordered  upon  iheir 
svppotcd  tcrritor;.    Yet  his  hypothesis 


is  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  because 
it  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  internal 
probability,  and  the  early  part  of 
Gregory's  history  is  brief  and  negligent. 
Dubos,  nist.  Criti'iiie  de  rEtablissc- 
ment  des  Francais  dans  les  Gaules,  t.  i. 
p.  J53.  Gibbon,  c.  3R,  after  following 
r>ubos  in  his  text,  whispers  as  usual, 
bis  suspicions  in  a  note.    [Note  I.] 
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empire,  and  governed  by  a  certain  Syagrius,  rather  with  an 
independent  than  a  deputed  authority. 

At  this  time  Clovis,  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  a  tribe  of 
Germans  long  connected  with  Rome,  and  originally  settled 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,*  but  who  had  latterly  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Tournay  and  Cambray/  invaded  Gaul,  and 
defeated  Syagrius  at  Soissons.  [a.d.  486.]  The  result  of  this 
victory  was  the  subjugation  of  those  provinces  which  had  pre- 
viously been  considered  as  Roman.  But  as  their  allegiance 
had  not  been  very  strict,  so  their  loss  was  not  very  severely  felt ; 
since  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  were  not  too  proud  to 
confer  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  consul  and  patrician,  which  he 
was  too  prudent  to  refuse.^ 

Some  years  after  this,  Clovis  defeated  the  Alemanni,  or 
Swabians,  in  a  great  battle  at  Zulpich,  near  Cologne.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  vow,  as  it  is  said,  made  during  this  engagement/ 
and  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Clotilda,  a  princess  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  [a.d.  496.]  It 
would  be  a  fruitless  inquiry  whether  he  was  sincere  in  this 
change;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  no  policy  could  have 
been  more  successful.  Tlie  Arian  sect,  which  had  been  early 
introduced  among  the  barbarous  nations,  was  predominant, 
though  apparently  without  intolerance/  in  the  Burgundian 


fttNote  II,) 

e  The  system  of  Pire  Daniel  who  de- 
nies any  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Franks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
before  Ctovi»,  &eems  incapable  of  being 
supported.  It  i*  difficult  to  resist  the 
presumption  that  arises  from  the  dis- 
irovery  of  the  totnb  and  skeleton  of 
Childcric,  father  of  Clovis,  at  Tournay, 
in  1653.  See  Montfaucon.  Monumens 
de  la  Monarchie  Fran^ise,  tome  i.  p. 
10, 

d  The  theory  of  Dubos,  who  considers 
Clovis  as  a  sort  of  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
perors, and  as  governing  the  Roman 
part  of  his  subjects  by  no  other  title,  has 
justly  seemed  extravagant  to  later  criti- 
cal inquirers  into  the  history  of  France, 
But  it  rnay  nevertheless  be  true  that  the 
connection  between  him  and  the  em- 
pire, and  the  emblems  of  Roman  magis- 
tracy which  he  bore,  reconciled  the 
conquered  to  their  new  masters.  This 
is  judiciously  stated  by  the  Duke  dc 
Nivemois,  M*m.  de  I  Acad,  dcs  In- 
tcrip..  tome  xx.  p.  174.  [Note  III.) 
In  the  sixth  century,  however,  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  nearly  ig- 
norant of  Clovis's  countrymen.  Noth- 
ing can  be  made  out  of  a  passage  in 
Procopius  where  he  seems  \p  mention 
the  Armoricans  under  the  name 
'Affi6fitrXai  I     and     Agathias     gives     a 


strangely  romantic  account  of  the 
Franks,  whom  he  extols  for  their  conform- 
ity to  Ruman  Laws,  iroAtTrif  iwt  ri  roAAA 
vpMiTat'Pviiiatxn',  xai  vdmok  roi{  avrotf,  cairi 
oAAa  6noi>s>^  atx4fi  r«  ri-  (rvfj-fio^ma  naX  ya>iovc 
KBiri]!'  Tov  0tiQV  ^cpairtiai'  lOfni^ovaL  ....  tpiol 
yt  fto«ov(7i  (Ti^oApa  rli'ai  Kcat^ioi  re  «ac  a<rrti6- 
Taroi,  oviiy  t«  «x'"'  ^^  AiaAAarrov,  fi  fiovov  rh 
fi»fifiipt*ov  Hit  OTOA^,  ca'i  ri  riit  ^Mif  (tiafov. 
He  goes  on  to  commend  their  mutual 
union,  and  observes  particularly  that,  in 

fiartitions  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
rcqucntly  been  made,  thcv  had  never 
taken  up  arm;  against  each  other,  nor 
polluted  the  land  with  civil  bloodshed. 
One  would  almost  believe  him  ironicaL 
The  history  of  Agathias  comes  down  to 
A.D.  S59.  At  this  time  many  of  the 
savage  murders  and  other  crimes  which 
fill  the  pages  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  a 
writer  somewhat  more  likely  to  know 
the  truth  than  a  Byzantine  rhetorician, 
had  taken  place. 

e  Gregory  of  Tnur-i  makes  3  very  rhe- 
torical story  of  this  famous  vow,  which, 
though  we  cannot  disprove,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  suspect. — L.  ii.  c.  30. 

f  Hist,  de  Languedoc.  par  Vich  et 
Vaissette,  tome  i.  p.  138;  Gibbon,  c.  37, 
A  specious  objection  might  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  Gothic  mon- 
archies in  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul  and 
Spain,    to   the   great    principles   of   r^ 
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and  Vis^odi  coarts ;  bat  the  dergy  oi  Gsud  were  streoooasiy 
attacH***  to  the  Catbobc  side,  and,  rren  before  his  caoTcrsioo, 
had  fzwond  the  arms  d  Ckms.  Thej  now  became  his  most 
aealoits  soppartcrs,  and  were  rewarded  by  him  with  artful 
giatitode,  nid  bj  his  descendants  with  btish  maoificence. 
Upoo  the  pRteocc  of  rd^ion,  he  attacked  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoihs,  and,  bj  ooe  great  rictory  near  Poitiers  overthrow- 
ing tbeir  enxpire  in  Gaul,  redoced  them  to  the  maritime  prov- 
ince of  Septimania,  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Pyrenees,  [a-d.  507.  J  The  last  exploits  of  Qovis  were 
the  reduction  of  certain  independent  chiefs  of  his  own  tribe 
and  EamOy,  who  were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine.* 
All  these  he  put  to  death  by  force  or  treachery- ;  for  he  was  cast 
in  the  true  mould  of  conquerors,  and  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  the  first  of  his  class,  both  for  the  splendor  and  the 
guiltiness  of  his  ambition.* 

it.  p.  J&)  Yet  it  must  hare  been  in 
itself  iDortifrinc  to  lire  ia  subjcctioa  to 
barbviaas  and  heretici:  aot  to  mention 
tbe  bo*pitalit7.  aa  it  w»a  called.  «rhich 
the  natives  were  obliged  to  exercise 
toward*  the  inraders,  oy  cediac  two- 
thirds  of  their  lands.  Wliat.  then,  must 
the  Western  empire  have  been,  when 
sach  a  condition  was  cotnparativelT  en- 
viable! But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Gaulish  bishops  subject  to  the 
Visigoths  hailed  the  invasion  of  the 
Franlcs  with  sanguine  hope,  and  were 
undoubtedly  great  gainers  by  the  ex- 
change. 
g  Modem   historians,   in   enumerating 


IWae  Arias  aore- 

_)'ficatcd  their  CadnolBe  aatjecta,  it 
kc  Mill.  «iih  tcndenacaa,  learinc 
of  erery  esvil  prir- 


ikac  MM  were  rewarded  foe  it  by  their 
MecSaoa  or  acditioa.  But  in  answer  to 
thi*  it  anr  be  observed: — r.  That  tbe 
tjtum  <A  persccotion  adopted  by  the 
Vaadala  in  Africa  succeede<]  no  better, 
tbe  Catholics  of  that  province  tiaving 
risen  Against  tbem  upon  the  landing  of 
Bclisartaa:  a.  That  we  do  not  know 
wittt  iosnlta  and  discom-aj^ements  the 
(•^^fiii^w-M  of  Ganl  and  Italy  may  have 
TPttfiT"**,  especially  from  the  Arian 
btahopa,  is  that  age  of  bigotry:  al- 
tboan  tbe  admtnistnitions  of  Alaric 
aad  Tfaeodoric  were  liberal  and  toter- 
■■I:  a.  That  the  distinction  of  Arian 
aad  (^tbolic  was  intimately  connected 
•itli  that  of  Gotb  and  Roman,  of  con- 
qscror  and  conquered;  so  that  it  is  dif- 
•cah  to  separate  tbe  effects  of  national 
trawa  tboae  of  sectarian  animosity. 

Tbe  tolerance  of  the  Visigoth  sove- 
reina  must  not  be  praised  without 
.^»V;»y  an  exception  (or  Euric,  prcde> 
cessor  of  Alaric.  He  was  a  prince  of 
some  eminent  qualities,  but  so  lealous 
in  hit  religion  as  to  bear  hardly  on  his 
Catholic  subjects.  Sidonius  Apollina- 
ris  loudly  proclaims  that  no  bishoprics 
were  permitted  to  be  Ailed,  that  the 
churches  went  to  ruin,  and  that  Arian- 
iun  made  a  great  progress.  (Fauricl, 
Hist,  de  la  Caule  Meridionale,  vol.  i.  p. 
Sjft)  Under  Alaric  himself,  however, 
••  well  as  under  the  earlier  kings  of  the 
Visigothic  dynasty,  a  more  liberal  spirit 
prevailed.  Salvian,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  extols  the  Visieothic 
government,  in  comparison  with  thai  of 
the  empire,  whose  vices  and  despotism 
had  met  with  a  deserved  termination. 
Eucherius  speaks  of  the  Burgundian* 
•o  the  wme  maonct.    C^d.  ibid,  and  vol. 


these  "S^U  call  one  of  them  Kitlg  ol 
Mans.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  chieftain,  independent  of  Clovis, 
could  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of 
France.  In  fact,  Gregory  of  Tours,  our 
only  authority,  docs  not  say  that  this 
prince.  Kegnomeris,  was  King  of  Mans. 
but  that  be  was  put  to  death  in  that 
city:  apud  Cenomannis  civitatem  jussu 
Chlodovechi  inlerfectus  est. 

The  late  French  writers,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  continue  to  place  a 
kingdom  at  Mans.  It  is  certain,  never- 
theless, that  (.'iregory  of  Tours,  and  they 
have  no  other  evidence,  does  not  assert 
this;  and  his  expressions  rather  lead  to 
the  contrary;  since,  if  Reg-nomrris  were 
King  of  Mans,  wh^  should  we  not  have 
been  informed  of  it?  It  is,  indeed,  im- 
possible to  determine  such  a  point 
negatively  from  our  scanty  materials; 
but  if  a  Frank  kingdom  bad  been 
formed  at  Mans  before  the  battle  of 
SoiMons,  this  must  considerably  alter 
the  received  notions  of  the  history  of 
Gaul  in  the  fifth  century;  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  could 
have  sprung  up  afterwards  during  the 
reign  of  Clovis. 

h  The  rcftdcr  will  be  gratified  by   an 
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Clovis  left  four  sons ;  one  illegitimate,  or  at  least  born  before 
his  conversion;  and  three  by  his  queen  Clotilda,  [a.d,  511.] 
These  fotir  made,  it  is  said,  an  equal  partition  of  his  dominions, 
which  comprehended  not  only  France,  but  the  western  and 
central  parts  of  Germany,  besides  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  Swabia, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  dependent,  but  hereditary, 
chiefs.  Thierry,  the  eldest,  had  what  was  called  Austrasia,  the 
eastern  or  German  division,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  Metz;  Clo- 
domir,  at  Orleans ;  Childcbert,  at  Paris ;  and  Clotaire,  at 
Soissons.J  During  their  reigns  the  monarchy  was  aggrandized 
by  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  Clotaire,  the  youngest  brother, 
ultimately  reunited  all  the  kingdoms  [a.d.  558]  ;  but  upon 
his  death  they  were  again  divided  among  his  four  sons,  and 
brought  together  a  second  time  by  another  Clotaire,  the  grand- 
son to  the  first,  [a.d.  613.]  It  is  a  weary  and  unprofitable 
task  to  follow  these  changes  in  detail,  through  scenes  of  tumult 
and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets  with  no  sunshine,  nor 
can  rest  upon  any  interesting  spot.  It  would  be  difficult,  as 
Gibbon  has  justly  observed,  to  find  anywhere  more  vice  or  less 


admirable  mrmoir,  by  the  Duke  de 
Nivcrnois,  on  the  policy  of  Clovis,  in 
the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions. 

« Quatuur  filii  regnum  acctpiunt,  et 
inter  ae  xqua  lance  dividunt. — Greg. 
Tur.  1.  iii.  c.  i.  It  would  rather  per. 
picx  a  geographer  to  make  an  equal 
division  ot  Clovis's  empire  into  por- 
tions, of  which  Paris,  Orleans,  Nleti, 
and  Soissnns  should  he  the  respective 
capitals.  I  apprehend,  in  fact,  that 
Gregory's  expression  is  not  very  pre- 
cise. The  kingdom  of  Soi.isons  seems 
to  have  been  the  least  of  the  four,  and 
that  of  Austrasia  the  greatest.  But  (he 
partitions  made  by  these  princes  were 
exceedingly  complex ;  insulated  frag- 
ments of  territory,  and  even  undivided 
■hares  of  cities,  being  allotted  to  the 
worse-provided  brothers,  by  way  of 
compensation,  out  of  the  larger  king- 
doms. It  would  be  very  difBcult  to  as- 
certain the  fimits  of  these  minor  mon- 
archies. But  the  French  empire  was 
always  considered  as  one,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  its  inheritors; 
aad  from  accidental  circumstances  it 
was  so  frequently  reunited  as  fully  to 
keep  up  this  notion. 

^I.  Fauriel  endeavors  to  show  the 
equality  of  this  partition  (Hist,  de  la 
Gaule  \liu-ridtonate,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.)  But 
he  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  Germany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  part  of  which  owned 
the  dominion  of  Clovis,  was  counted  as 
nothing,  not  being  inhabited  by  Franks, 
ll  was  K^mclhing,  nevertheless,  in  the 
scale  of  power;  since  from  this  fertile 
source  the  Austrasian  kings  continually 
recruited  their  armies.    Aquitaine,  that 


is,  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  was 
divided  into  three,  or  rather  perhaps 
two  portions.  For  though  Thierpr  and 
Childcbert  had  considerable  territories, 
it  seems  not  certain  that  Clodomir  took 
any  share,  and  improbable  that  Clotaire 
had  one. 

Thierry,  therefore.  King  of  Austrasia. 
may  be  reckoned  the  best  provided  of 
the  hrclhren.  It  will  be  obvious  from 
the  map  that  the  four  capitals,  Metz, 
Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  are  situ- 
ated at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  relatively  to  the  whole  of  France. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of 
force;  and  the  brothers  mip'ht  have  lent 
assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  a 
national  revolt. 

The  cause  of  this  complexity  in  the 
partition  of  France  among  the  sons  of 
Clovis  has  been  conjectured  by  Dubos, 
with  whom  Sismondi  (vol.  i.  p.  242) 
agrees,  to  have  been  their  desire  of 
owning  as  subjects  an  equal  number  of 
Franks.  This  is  supported  by  a  passage 
in  Agathias,  quoted  by  the  lormcr. 
Hist,  de  rEtablissement,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
Others  have  fancied  that  Aquitaine  was 
reckoned  too  delicious  a  morsel  to  be 
enjoyed  by  only  one  brother.  In  the 
Second  great  partition,  that  of  567  (for 
that  of  561  did  not  last  long),  when 
Sigebert,  Gontran,  and  Chilperic  took 
the  kingdoms  of  Australia,  Burgundy, 
and  what  was  afterwards  called  Neus- 
Iria.  the  southern  provinces  were  again 
equally  divided.  Thus  Marseilles  fell 
to  the  king  of  Paris,  or  Neustrfa,  while 
Aix  .nnd  Avignon  were  in  the  lot  of 
Burgundy. 


virtue.  The  names  of- two  queens  are  distinguished  even  In 
that  age  for  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes :  Fredegonde,  the 
wife  of  Chilperic,  of  whose  atrocities  none  have  doubted;  and 
Brunehaut,  Queen  of  Austrasia,  who  has  met  with  advocates 
in  modem  times,  less,  perhaps,  from  any  fair  presumptions  of 
her  innocence  than  from  compassion  for  the  cruel  death  which 
she  underwentj 

But  after  Dagobert,  son  of  Clotaire  II.,  the  kings  of  France 
dwindled  into  personal  insignificance,  and  are  generally  treated 
by  later  historians  as  inscnsati,  or  idiots. t  The  whole  power 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  origi- 
nally officers  of  the  household,  through  whom  petitions  or 
representations  were  laid  before  the  king.i  The  weakness  of 
sovereigns  rendered  this  office  important,  and  still  greater 
weakness  suffered  it  to  become  elective;  men  of  energetic 
talents  and  ambition  united  it  with  military  command;  and 
the  history  of  France  for  half  a  century  presents  no  names 
more  conspicuous  than  those  of  Ebroin  and  Grimoald,  mayors 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  the  western  and  eastern  divisions 
of  the  French  monarchy.*"    These,  however,  met  with  violent 


/'  Every  history  will  give  a  sufficient 

?>iton>e    of    the    Merovingian    dynasty, 
he   facts   of   these   times   are   of   little 
other  imf»ortance  than  as  they  impress 
>  «a  the   mind  a  thorough  notion  of  the 
!    wickedness    of    almost    every 
concerned    in    them,    and    con- 
ucntly  oi  the   state  to  which   society 
reduced.    But   there   Is   no   advan- 
in  cfowdin?  the  memory  with  bar- 
-ian  wars  and  assassinations.    [Note 
.] 

•'or   the   qocftion  about   Brunehaut  ■ 
IckaractcT,    who    has    had    partisans    al- 
Bost  as  enthusiastic  ns  those  of   Mary 
Scotland,    the    reader    may    consult 
Pa^uier.    Rechrrches  de  la   France,    i. 
riiL,  or  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tome  i., 
on  one  side,  and  a  dissertation  by  Gail- 
lard,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  .Academy  of 
Inscriptions,   tome  xxx.,  on  the  other, 
riie   last   is  unfavorable  to   Brunehaut, 
^•ad   perfectly  satisfactory   to  my  judg- 
Beat. 
Brunehant  was  no  unimportant   per- 
gna^e    in    this   history,      she    had    be- 
tme   hateful    to    the    Ausirasian    aris- 
by  her   Gothic   blood,  and  still 
her  Roman  principles  of  gov- 
cnunent.    There   was  evidently  a  com- 
bioatioii  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  civil- 
iced  tyranny.     It   was  a  great   conflict, 
which    ended    In    the    virtual   dethrone- 
ment  of   the    bouse    of    Clovis.      Much, 
therefore,    may    have   been   exaggerated 
by  Fredepari'iS,  a  Burgiindian  by  birth, 
in   relating    the    crimes   of    Brunehaut. 
But,    nnbappilyi     the    antecedent    pre- 


sumption, in  the  history  of  that  age, 
is  always  on  the  worse  side.  She  was 
iinquesiionabTv  endowed  with  a  mascu- 
line energy  of  mind,  and  very  superior 
to  such  a  mere  imp  of  audacious  wick- 
edness as  Fredegonde,  Brunehaut  left 
a  great  and  almost  fabulous  name; 
public  causeways,  towers,  castles,  in 
different  parts  of  France,  are  popularly 
ascribed  to  her.  It  has  even  Seen  sus- 
pected by  some  that  she  suggested  the 
appellation  of  Brunhild  in  the  Nlbe- 
lungen  Lied.  That  there  is  no  resem- 
blance in  the  story,  or  in  the  character, 
courage  excepted,  of  the  two  heroines, 
cannot  be  thought  an  objection. 

*  An  ingenious  attempt  is  made  by 
the  Abbi  Vertot,  Mem.  dc  I'Acad^mie, 
tome  vi.,  to  rescue  these  monarchs  from 
this  lon^-established  imputation.  But 
the  leading  tact  is  irresistible,  that  all 
the  royal  authority  was  tost  durioR 
their  reigns.  However,  the  best  apoH 
ogy  seems  to  be,  that,  after  the  victories 
of  Pepin  Hrristal,  the  Merovingian 
kings  were,  in  effect,  conquered,  and 
their  inefficiency  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sary submission  to  a  master. 

J  [Note  v.] 

m  The  original  kingdoms  of  Soissons, 
Paris,  and  Orleans  were  consolidated 
into  that  denominated  Neustria,  to 
which     Burgundy     was     generally     ap- 

endant,     though     distinctly     governed 

y  a  mayor  of  its  own  election.  But 
Aquitaine,  the  exact  bounds  of  which  I 
do  not  know,  was,  from  the  lime  of 
Dagobert  I.,  separated  from  the  rest  ol 


s 
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ends ;  but  a  more  successful  usurper  of  the  royal  authority  was 
Pepin  Heristal,  first  mayor,  and  afterwards  duke,  of  Austrasia ; 
who  united  with  almost  an  avowed  sovereignty  over  that  di- 
vision a  paramount  command  over  the  French  or  Neustrtan 
provinces,  where  nominal  kings  of  the  Merovingian  family 
were  still  permitted  to  exist."  This  authority  he  transmitted 
to  a  more  renomied  hero,  his  son,  Charles  Martel,  who,  after 
some  less  important  exploits,  was  called  upon  to  encounter  a 
new  and  terrible  enemy.  The  Saracens,  after  subjugating 
Spain,  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  France.  Charles 
Martel  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them  between  Tours 
and  Poiticrs.o  in  which  300,000  Mohammedans  are  hyperbol- 
ically  asserted  to  have  fallen,  [a.d.  732.]  The  reward  of  this 
victory  was  the  province  of  Septimania,  which  the  Saracens 
had  conquered  from  the  Visigoths./' 

Such  powerful  subjects  were  not  likely  to  remain  long  con- 
tented vkfithout  the  crown;  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  transferred  from  the  race  of  Clovts  are  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  important  revolutions  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  mayor  Pepin,  inheriting  his  father  Charles  Martel's  talents 
and  ambition,  made,  in  the  name  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  a  solemn  reference  to  the  Pope  Zacharias,  as  to  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  III.,  under  whose  nominal  authority 
he  himself  was  reigning.  The  decision  was  favorable ;  that 
he  who  possessed  the  power  should  also  bear  the  title  of  king. 
The  unfortunate  Merovingian  was  dismissed  into  a  convent, 
and  the  Franks,  with  one  consent,  raised  Pepin  to  tlie  throne, 


the  monarchy,  under  a.  ducal  dynaiitjr, 
sprung  from  Arihert,  brother  of  that 
monarch.     [Note  VI. 1 

■  mote  VII.] 

o  Tours  is  above  seventy  miles  distant 
from  Poitiers;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any 
French  antiquary  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain the  place  of  this  great  battle 
with  more  precision;  which  is  rcraark- 
ablc,  since,  after  so  immense  a  slaugh- 
ter, we  should  expect  the  testimony  of 
"  grandia  efFossii  ossa  sepulcris."  It 
ii  now.  however,  believed  that  the 
slaughter  at  the  battle  near  Poitiers  was 
by  no  means  immense,  and  even  th.it 
the  Saracens  retired  without  a  decisive 
action.  (Sismondi.  ii.  132:  Michelct.  ii. 
It.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  battle  was  fouvht  much  nearer  to 
Poitiers  than   to  Tnnrs. 

The  victory  of  Charles  Martel  has  im- 
mortalized his  name,  and  may  justly  be 
reckoned  amonR  those  few  b.ittles  of 
which  a  contrary  event  would  have  es- 
sentially varied  the  drama  of  the  world 


in  all  its  subaequent  icenes;  with  Mara- 
thon, Arbela,  the  Metaurus,  Chalons, 
and  I.eipsic.  Yet  do  we  not  judge  a 
Utile  too  much  by  the  event,  and  follow, 
as  usual,  in  the  walce  of  fortune?  Has 
not  more  frequent  experience  con- 
demned those  who  set  the  fate  of  em- 
pires upon  a  single  east,  and  risk  a 
general  battle  with  invaders,  whose 
greater  peril  is  in  delay?  Was  not  this 
the  fatal  error  by  which  Rodrric  had 
lost  bis  kingdom?  Was  it  possible  that 
the  Saracens  could  havc^rctained  any 
permanent  possession  of  France,  except 
by  means  of  a  victory?  And  did  not 
the  contest  upon  the  broad  champaign 
of  Poitou  afford  Ihcm  a  con!:iderable 
prospect  of  sticcess,  which  a  more 
cautious  policy  would  have  withheld? 

^This  conquest  was  completed  by 
Pepin  in  759.  The  inhabitants  pre- 
served their  liberties  by  treaty;  and 
Vaijsettc  deduces  from  this  solemn 
as«tirance  the  privileges  of  Languedoc 
—liiiL  de  Laos,,  tome  i.  p.  41.1. 
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the  founder  of  a  more  illustrious  dynasty .«  In  order  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  this  revolution  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  France,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  affairs  of 
Italy. 

The  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  annihilated  by  the  arms 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses  in  the  sixth  century,  and  that  nation 
appears  no  more  in  history.  But  not  long  afterwards,  the 
Lombards,  a  people  for  some  time  settled  in  Pannonia,  not 
only  subdued  that  northern  part  of  Italy  which  has  retained 
their  name,  but,  extending  themselves  southward,  formed  the 
powerful  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento.  The  residence 
of  their  kings  was  in  Pavia;  but  the  hereditary  vassals,  who 
held  those  two  duchies,  might  be  deemed  almost  independent 
sovereigns.''  The  rest  of  Italy  was  governed  by  exarchs, 
deputed  by  the  Greek  emperors,  and  fixed  at  Ravenna.  In 
Rome  itself  neither  the  people  nor  the  bishops,  who  had  already 
conceived  in  part  their  schemes  of  ambition,  were  much  in- 
clined to  endure  the  superiority  of  Constantinople;  yet  their 
disaffection  was  counterbalanced  by  the  inveterate  hatred  as 
wcU  as  jealousy,  with  which  they  regarded  the  Lombards.  But 
an  impolitic  and  intemperate  persecution,  carried  on  by  two 
or  three  Greek  emperors  against  a  favorite  superstition,  the 
worship  of  images,  excited  commotions  throughout  Italy,  of 
which  the  Lombards  took  advantage,  and  easily  wrested  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna  [a.d.  752]  from  the  eastern  empire.  It 
was  far  from  the  design  of  the  popes  to  see  their  nearest  enemies 
so  much  aggrandized ;  and  any  effectual  assistance  from  the 
Emperor  Constantine  Copronymus  would  have  kept  Rome  still 
faithful.  But  having  no  hope  from  his  arms,  and  provoked  by 
his  obstinate  intolerance,  the  pontiffs  had  recourse  to  France  ;J 
and  the  service  they  had  rendered  to  Pepin  led  to  reciprocal 
obligations  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  At  the  request  of 
Stephen  II.  the  new  King  of  France  descended  from  the  Alps. 
drove  the  Lombards  from  their  recent  conquests,  and  conferred 
them  upon  the  pope.  This  memorable  donation  nearly  com- 
prised the  modern  provinces  of  Romagna  and  the  March  of 
Ancona.' 


flfNot*  VII  r.] 

rThe  h^tory,  character,  and  policy  of 
the  Lombard*  are  well  treated  by  Gib- 
bon, c.  45-  See,  too,  the  (ourtti  and 
6fth  books  of  Ciannone.  and  some  pa- 
pers by  Gaillard  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Acadetny  of  Inscriptioiu,  lomct  xxxii., 
socT..  xIt. 

« There  had  been  some  previous  over- 


tures to  Charles  Martcl  as  well  as  to 
Pepin  himself:  the  habiltui  sai^acity  of 
the  court  of  Rome  pcrceivinii  Hie 
growth  of  a  new  western  monaTchy, 
which  would  be,  in  faith  and  arms, 
their  surest  ally.  Muratori,  Ana.  d'ltal. 
A.D.  741. 
I  Giannone,  i.  v.  c.  2. 
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The  state  of  Italy,  which  had  undergone  no  change  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  was  now  rapidly  verging  to  a  great  revolution. 
[a.d,  768.1  Under  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  the  Greek 
empire  had  concealed  the  extent  of  its  decline.  That  charm 
was  now  broken :  and  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  had  hith- 
erto appeared  the  only  competitor  in  the  lists,  proved  to  have 
lost  his  own  energ)''  in  awaiting  the  occasion  for  its  display. 
France  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  power  of  Italy,  even 
if  she  had  not  been  guided  by  the  towering  ambition  and  rest- 
less activity  of  the  son  of  Pepin.  It  was  almost  the  first  exploit 
of  Charlemagne,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Carloman  [a.d. 
yy2]  had  reunited  the  Frankish  empire  under  his  dominion,* 
to  subjugate  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  [a.d.  774.]  Neither 
Pavia  nor  \'^erona,  its  most  considerable  cities,  interposed  any 
material  delay  to  his  arms:  and  the  chief  resistance  he  en- 
countered was  from  the  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Eenevento,  the 
latter  of  whom  could  never  be  brought  into  thorough  subjec- 
tion to  the  conqueror.  Italy,  however,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  seems  to  have  tempted  Charlemagne  far  less  than  the 
dark  forests  of  Germany.  For  neither  the  southern  provinces, 
nor  Sicily,  could  have  withstood  his  power  if  it  had  been  stead- 
ily directed  against  them.  Even  Spain  hardly  drew  so  much 
of  his  attention  as  the  splendor  of  the  prize  might  naturally  have 
excited.  He  gained,  however,  a  very  important  accession  to 
his  empire,  by  conquering  from  the  Saracens  the  territory  con- 
tained between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  was  formed 
into  the  Spanish  March,  governed  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
part  of  which  at  least  must  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
France  till  the  twelfth  century.!^' 

But  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  achievement  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  reduction  of  the  Saxons.  The  wars  with  this 
nation,  who  occupied  nearly  the  modern  circles  of  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony,  lasted  for  thirty  years.     Whenever  the 


■I  Carlaman,  younger  brothtr  of 
Charles,  took  tlie  Austrasfan  or  German 
provinces  of  the  empire.  The  custom 
of  partition  was  so  fully  establtshcd, 
that  those  wise  and  ambitious  princes, 
Charles  Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charle- 
mafnie  hlrasclft  did_  not  venture  to 
thwart  the  public  opinion  by  introduc- 
ing primogeniture.  Carloman  would 
not  Ion?  have  stood  against  his  brother; 
who,  a{tcr  his  death,  usurprd  the  in- 
heritance cif  his  two  infant  children, 

V  The  counts  of  Barcelona  always  ac- 
knowledged   the    feudal    superiority    of 


the  kings  of  France,  till  some  time  af- 
ter their  own  title  had  been  merged  in 
that  of  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1180  legal 
instruments  executed  in  Catalonia 
ceased  to  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the 
King  of  France;  and  as  there  certainly 
remained  no  other  mark  of  dependence, 
the  separation  of  the  principality  may 
be  referred  to  that  year.  But  the  rights 
of  the  French  crown  over  it  were  finally 
ceded  bv  Louis  IX.  in  iJjS.  Dc  Mores, 
Marca  Hispanica,  p.  514.  Art  de  v6ri- 
fier  les  Dates,  t.  ii.  p.  391. 
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conqueror  wnthdrew  his  armies,  or  even  his  person,  the  Saxons 
broke  into  fresh  rebeUion,  which  his  unparalleled  rapidity  of 
movement  seldom  failed  to  crush  without  delay.  From  such 
perseverance  on  either  side,  destruction  of  the  weaker  could 
alone  result.  A  large  colony  of  Saxons  were  finally  trans- 
planted into  Flanders  and  Brabant,  countries  hitherto  ill- 
peopled,  in  which  their  descendants  preserved  the  same  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression.  Many  fled  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  and,  mingling  with  the  Northmen, 
who  were  just  preparing  to  run  their  memorable  career,  re- 
venged upon  the  children  and  subjects  of  Charlemagne  tlie 
devastation  of  Saxony.  The  remnant  embraced  Christianity, 
their  aversion  to  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  re- 
bellions, and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charlemagne 
— a  submission  which  even  Witiktnd,  the  second  Arminius  of 
Germany,  after  such  irresistible  conviction  of  her  destiny,  did 
not  disdain  to  make.  But  they  retained,  in  the  main,  their 
own  laws ;  they  were  governed  by  a  duke  of  their  own  nation, 
if  not  of  their  own  election ;  and  for  many  ages  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  original  character  among  the  nations  of 
Germany.zi' 

The  successes  of  Charlemagne  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  his 
empire  against  the  Sclavonians  of  Bohemia  and  Huns  or  Avars 
of  Pannonia,  though  obtained  with  less  cost,  were  hardly  less 
eminent.  In  all  his  wars  the  newly  conquered  nations,  or  those 
whom  fear  had  made  dependent  allies,  were  employed  to  sub- 
jugate their  neighbors,  and  the  incessant  waste  of  fatigue  and 
the  sword  was  supplied  by  a  fresh  population  that  swelled  the 
expanding  circle  of  dominion.  I  do  not  know  that  the  limits 
of  the  new  western  empire  arc  very  exactly  defined  by  con- 
temporary writers,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  appreciate  the  degree 
of  subjection  in  which  the  Sclavonian  tribes  were  held.  As  an 
organized  mass  of  provinces,  regularly  governed  by  imperial 
officers,  it  seems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in  Germany, 
by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  crossing  the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and 
prolonged  to  the  Gulf  of  Istria.  Part  of  Dalmatia  was  com- 
prised in  the  dvichy  of  Friuli.  In  Italy  the  empire  extended 
not  much  beyond  the  modern  frontier  of  Naples,  if  we  ex- 
clude, as  was  the  fact,  the  duchy  of  Benevento  from  anything 

w  [Note  IX.I 
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more  than  a  titular  subjection.  The  Spanish  boundary,  as  has 
been  said  already,  was  the  Ebro.-"" 

A  seal  was  put  to  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  when  Leo  III., 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  placed  upon  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  [a.d.  800. J  His  father,  Pepin,  had  borne 
the  title  of  Patrician,  and  he  had  himself  exercised,  with  that 
title,  a  regular  sovereignty  over  Rome.3'  Money  was  coined 
in  his  name,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  But  the  appellation  of  Emperor  seemed  to  place  his 
authority  over  all  his  subjects  on  a  new  footing.  It  was  full 
of  high  and  indefinite  pretension,  tending  to  overshadow  the 
free  election  of  the  Franks  by  a  fictitious  descent  from  Au- 
gustus. A  fresh  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  emperor  was  de- 
manded from  his  subjects.  His  own  discretion,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  affecting  those  more  despotic  prerogatives 
which  the  imperial  name  might  still  be  supposed  to  convey.* 

In  analyzing  the  characters  of  heroes  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
separate  altogether  t!ie  share  of  fortune  from  their  own.  The 
epoch  made  by  Charlemagne  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
illustrious  families  which  prided  themselves  in  him  as  their 
progenitor,  the  very  legends  of  romance,  which  are  full  of  his 
fabulous  exploits,  have  cast  a  lustre  around  his  head,  and  testify 
the  greatness  that  has  embodied  itself  in  his  name.  None, 
indeed,  of  Charlemagne's  wars  can  be  compared  with  the  Sara- 
cenic victory  of  Charles  Martel;  but  that  was  a  contest  for 
freedom,  his  for  conquest ;  and  fame  is  more  partial  to  success- 
ful aggression  than  to  patriotic  resistance.    As  a  scholar,  his 


X  I  follow  in  this  the  map  of  Koch,  in 
his  Tableau  dcs  Revolutions  de  I'Eu. 
rope,  tome  i.  That  of  Vaugondy,  Paris, 
1752.  includes  the  dependent  Sclavonic 
tribes,  and  carries  the  limit  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  Udcr  and  frontiers  of 
Poland.  The  author*  of  L'.^rt  de  veri- 
fier les  Dates  extend  it  to  the  Raab. 
It  would  require  a  long  examination  to 
give  a  precise  statemeni. 

y  The  Patricians  of  the  lower  empire 
were  governors  sent  from  Constantino- 
ple to  the  provinces.  Rome  bad  long 
been  accustomed  to  their  name  and  pow- 
er. The  subjection  of  the  Romans,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  to  Charlemagne,  aa 
well  before  as  after  he  bore  the  imperial 
name,  seems  to  be  established.  See 
Dissertation  Historiquej  par  le  Blanc, 
subjoined  to  his  Traitc  de  Monnoyes 
de  France,  p.  i8;  and  St.  Marc.  Abreg* 
Chronologique  de  I'Histoire  de  I'ltalie, 
t.  i.  The  first  of  these  writers  does  not 
allow  that  Pepin  exercised  any  author- 
itjr  at  Rome.    A  good  deal  of  obscurity 


rests  over  its  internal  government  for 
nearly  fifty  years  j  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  tnat  the  nominal  sove- 
reigniy  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  not 
entirely  abrogated.  Muralori,  Annali 
d'lialia.  ad.  ann.  ^^i\  St.  Marc.  t.  i.  pp. 
3S<^.  37-'-  A  mosaic,  stilt  extant  in  the 
Lateran  palace,  represents  our  Saviour 
giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  a  standard  to 
a  crowned  prince,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion Constantine  V.  But  Constantine 
V.  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  780;  and 
if  this  piece  of  workmanship  was  made 
under  l^co  HI.,  as  the  authors  of  L'Art 
do  verifier  les  Dates  imagine,  it  could 
not  be  earlier  than  795.  T.  i.  p.  ibi; 
Muratori  ad.  ann.  798.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a 
considerable  share  of  jurisdiction  and 
authority  was  practically  exercised  by 
the  popes  during  this  period.  Vid. 
Marat,  ad.  ann.  780. 
I  [Note  X.] 
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acquisitions  were  probably  little  superior  to  those  of  his  unre- 
spected  son  ;  and  in  several  points  of  view  the  glory  of  Charle- 
magne might  be  extenuated  by  an  analytical  dissection.^  But 
rejecting  a  mode  of  judging  equally  uncandid  and  fallacious, 
we  shall  find  that  he  possessed  in  everything  that  grandeur 
of  conception  which  distinguishes  extraordinary  minds.  Like 
Alexander,  he  seemed  born  for  universal  innovation :  in  a  life 
restlessly  active,  we  see  him  reforming  the  coinage  and  estab- 
lishing the  legal  divisions  of  money;  gathering  about  him  the 
learned  of  every  country ;  founding  schools  and  collecting  li- 
braries: interfering,  but  with  the  tone  of  a  king,  in  religious 
controversies;  aiming,  though  prematurely,  at  the  formation 
of  a  naval  force;  attempting,  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  the 
magnificent  enterprise  of  uniting  the  Rhine  and  Danube  p  and 
meditating  to  mould  the  discordant  codes  of  Roman  and  bar- 
barian laws  into  an  uniform  system. 

The  great  qualities  of  Charlemagne  were,  indeed,  alloyed 
by  the  vices  of  a  barbarian  and  a  conqueror.  Nine  wives, 
whom  he  divorced  with  very  little  ceremony,  attest  the  Ucense 
of  his  private  life,  which  his  temperance  and  frugality  can 
hardly  be  said  to  redeem.  Unsparing  of  blood,  though  not 
constitutionally  cruel,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  means 
which  his  ambition  prescribed,  he  beheaded  in  one  day  four 
thousand  Saxons — an  act  of  atrocious  butchery,  after  which 
his  persecuting  edicts,  pronouncing  the  pain  of  death  against 
those  who  refused  baptism,  or  even  who  ate  flesh  during  Lent, 
seem  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  This  union  of  barbarous 
ferocity  with  elevated  views  of  national  improvement  might 
suggest  the  parallel  of  Peter  the  Great.  But  the  degrading 
habits  and  brute  violence  of  the  Muscovite  place  him  at  an 
immense  distance  from  the  restorer  of  the  empire. 

A  strong  sympathy  for  intellectual  excellence  was  the  leading 
characteristic  of  Charlemagne,  and  this  undoubtedly  biassed 
him  in  the  chief  political  error  of  his  conduct — that  of  encour- 
aging the  power  and  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  But,  per- 
haps, his  greatest  eulogy  is  written  in  the  disgraces  of  suc- 


a  Eginhard  attests  his  ready  elo- 
quence, hia  perfect  mastery  of  Latin, 
liif  knowledge  of  Greek  so  fur  as  to  read 
it,  his  acquisitions  in  logic,  Rrammar, 
rhetoric,  and  astronomy.  But  the 
anonTTnout  authors  of  the  life  of  L.ouis 
the  Debonair  attribute  most  of  these 
•ccomplishmenU  to  that  unfortunate 
ptince. 


b  See  an  essav  upon  this  project  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, t.  xviil.  The  rivers  which  were 
drsiRned  to  form  the  Jinks  of  this  junc- 
tion were  the  Altmuhl,  the  Resniu, 
and  the  Main;  but  their  want  ol  depth, 
and  the  spongpness  o(  the  soil,  appear 
to  present  insuperable  impediiaeiita  to 
its  comiiletion. 
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ceeding  times  and  the  miseries  of  Europe.  He  stands  alone, 
like  a  beacon  upon  a  waste,  or  a  rock  in  the  broad  ocean.  His 
sceptre  was  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  which  could  not  be  drawn  by 
any  weaker  hand.  In  the  dark  ages  of  European  history  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  affords  a  sohtary  resting-place  between 
two  long  periods  of  turbulence  and  ignominy,  deriving  the 
advantages  of  contrast  both  from  that  of  the  preceding  dynasty 
and  of  a  posterity  for  whom  he  had  formed  an  empire  which 
they  were  unworthy  and  unequal  to  maintain.c 

Pepin,  the  eldest  son  of  Charlemagne,  died  before  him,  leav- 
ing a  natural  son,  named  Berna.Td.d  Even  if  he  had  been 
legitimate,  the  right  of  representation  was  not  at  all  estab- 
lished (hiring  these  ages ;  indeed,  the  general  prejudice  seems 
to  have  inclined  against  it.  Bernard,  therefore,  kept  only  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  which  had  been  transferred  to  his  father; 
while  Louis,  the  younger  son  of  Charlemagne,  inherited  the 
empire.*"  Hut.  in  a  short  time,  Bernard,  having  attempted  a 
rebellion  against  his  uncle,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes, 
which  occasioned  his  death  [a.d.  817] — a  cruelty  more  agree- 
able to  the  prevailing  tone  of  manners  than  to  the  character 
of  Louis,  who  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  severity  he 
hid  been  persuaded  to  use. 

Under  this  prince,  called  by  the  Italians  the  Pious,  and  by 
the  French  the  Debonair,  or  Good-natured,'  the  mighty  struct- 


e  The  Life  of  Charlemagne,   by  Gail- 

Urd,    wllliout    beinK    made    uerliaps   so 

ii.trr.'.tinir   ■■   ii   ought    to    have   been. 

Ill   AilrquAlc  view   both  of   hi* 

III    character.    Schmidt,    Hist. 

V    L  :Mjnds,  tome  ii.,  appears  to  nie 

«  ■ut»>i  iiir   writer. 

An  emeplion  to  the  general  ludra^e 
(4  hlitoriani  in  favor  of  CharlemsHne  i» 
M*d«   by   .SiKinondi.     He  seems   to   con- 
atjar  him  «•   having  produced   no   per- 
■wneiil    ellect;   the   empire,   within   halt 
%  Mtttury,    having    been    dismembered. 
Mid    r«laii«ing    into    the    mercM    weak- 
<.>v.      "  ivUement  la  grandeur  acquise 
let  est  trompeuse,  quand  elle 
lie  poar  appui  aucunc  in«titu- 
iiunte;  et  tellcment  le  r^itne 
I   roi   demeure   sterile,  ijuand 
f   was  la   libeni  de   ses  con- 
(V'ol.    iii.    p.    97.)     But    eer- 
ie   of    Charlemagne's    inititu- 
lilcely  to  prove  beneficinl   i( 
liavi:  been  maintained,   such 
*nd  tile  Mi»»i   Dominici. 
>>)ndi  hints  that  Charle- 
ti>   have    jfiven    a    chartt 
"ifllf,     it     i*     difficult     not     to 
<<<'h  a  proof  of  his  inclination 
i..  ,-...,-    t'Jist  times  by  a  standard  bor- 
f«ir«d   tront  the  theoriea  of  hia  own. 


liL  Gulcol  ask*  whether  the  nation  was 
Iwt  ia  lh«  aame  state  in  which  the  em- 
MTor  found  it.  Nothing  fell  with  him, 
be  remarks,  but  the  central  govcm- 
rneat,  which  could  only  have  been  pre- 
acrvfd  by  a  aeries  of  men  tike  himself. 
(Essaik  SOT  I'Hist.  de  France,  pp.  276- 
W4i  Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  France, 
Li-ton  II  IV  jg.)  Some,  indeed,  of  his 
i'  cannot  be  said  to  have  long 

"i;  but  this  again  must  be 
il  .  ^  :  iliuted  to  the  weakness  of  his 
sucvctfturik  No  one  man  of  more  than 
common  ability  arose  in  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty  after  himself,  a  fact 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  perman- 
ence of  his  policy,  and  perhapn  rather 
surprising;  though  it  is  a  theory  of  Sis- 
mondi  that  roval  families  naturally 
dwindle  into  imbecility,  especially  in  a 
semi-barbarous  condition  of  society. 

d  A  contemporary  author,  Thcgan. 
ap.  Muratori,  a.O.  810.  asserts  that  Ber- 
nard was  bom  o(  a  conctibine.  I  do 
not  know  why  modern  historians  rep- 
resent it  otherwise. 


/iNote  XI.) 

/T1: 


These  names,  as  a  French  writer  ob- 
serves, meant  the  same  thing.  Pius 
had,  even  in  good  Latin,  the  sense  of 
milis,   meek,    forbearing,    or    what    the 
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nre  of  his  father's  power  began  rapidly  to  decay.  I  do  not 
know  that  Louis  deserves  so  much  contempt  as  he  has  under- 
gone; but  historians  have  in  general  more  indulgence  for 
splendid  crimes  than  for  the  weaknesses  of  virtue.  There  was 
no  defect  in  Louis's  understanding  or  courage ;  he«was  accom- 
plished in  martial  exercises,  and  in  all  the  learning  which  an 
education,  excellent  for  that  age,  could  supply.  No  one  was 
ever  more  anxious  to  reform  the  abuses  of  administration ;  and 
whoever  compares  his  capitularies  with  those  of  Charlemagne 
will  perceive  that,  as  a  legislator,  he  was  even  superior  to  his 
father.  The  fault  lay  entirely  in  his  heart ;  and  this  fault 
was  nothing  but  a  temper  too  soft  and  a  conscience  too  strict.* 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  empire  should  have  been  speedily 
dissolved ;  a  succession  of  such  men  as  Charles  Martel,  Pepin, 
and  Charlemagne,  could  alone  have  preserved  its  integrity ; 
but  the  misfortunes  of  Louis  and  his  people  were  immediately 
owing  to  the  following  errors  of  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  accession  Louis  thought  fit  to  associate  his 
eldest  son,  Lothaire,  to  the  empire,  and  to  confer  the  provinces 
of  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine,  as  subordinate  kingdoms,  upon  the 
two  younger,  Louis  and  Pepin.  The  step  was,  in  appearance, 
conformable  to  his  father's  policy,  who  had  acted  towards 
himself  in  a  similar  manner.  But  such  measures  are  not  sub- 
ject to  general  rules,  and  exact  a  careful  regard  to  characters 
and  circumstances.  The  principle,  however,  which  regulated 
this  division  was  learned  from  Charlemagne,  and  could  alone, 
if  strictly  pursued,  have  given  unity  and  permanence  to  the 
empire.  The  elder  brother  was  to  preserve  his  superiority  over 
the  others,  so  that  they  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war, 
nor  even  give  answer  to  ambassadors,  without  his  consent. 
Upon  the  death  of  either  no  further  partition  was  to  be  made ; 
but  whichever  of  his  children  might  become  the  popular  choice 
was  to  inherit  the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  same  superiority 
of  the  head  of  the  family.^  This  compact  was,  from  the  begin- 
ning, disliked  by  the  younger  brothers;  and  an  event,  upon 
which  Louis  does  not  seem  to  have  calculated,  soon  disgusted 


Fwncb  call  dibonnaire.  Synonymes  de 
Rouband.  tom.  i.  p.  157.  Our  English 
word  debonair  ii  hardly  used  in  the 
•aJiM  wnsc,  ii  indeed  it  can  be  called 
as  Easii*!)  word :  but  I  have  not  altered 
Louis  f  sppellatioD,  by  which  he  is  so 
weU  Known. 

C  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  tom. 
ii^   has  done  more   justice   than   other 


historians  to  Louis's  character.  Vais- 
sclte  attests  the  coodne^s  of  his  govern, 
mcnt  in  Ac|uitaine,  which  he  held  as  a 
subordinate  kingdom  during  his 
father's  life.  Jt  extended  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Ebro,  so  that  the  trust  was 
not  contemptible.— Hist,  de  Languedoc, 
tom.  i.  p.  ^76. 

h  Baluzii  CAfllularia,  torn.  1.  p.  575- 
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his  colleague  Lothaire.  Judith  of  Bavaria,  the  emperor's  sec- 
ond wife,  an  ambitious  woman,  bore  him  a  son,  by  name 
Charles,  whom  both  parents  were  naturally  anxious  to  place 
on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brothers.  But  this  could  only  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  Lothaire,  who  was  ill  disposed  to  see 
his  empire  still  further  dismembered  for  this  child  of  a  second 
bed.  Louis  passed  his  life  in  a  struggle  with  three  undutiful 
sons,  who  abused  his  paternal  kindness  by  constant  rebellions. 
These  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  the  concurrence 
of  a  different  class  of  enemies,  whom  it  had  been  another  error 
of  the  emperor  to  provoke.  Charlemagne  had  assumed  a  thor- 
ough control  and  supremacy  over  the  clergy;  and  his  son 
was  perhaps  still  more  vigilant  in  chastising  their  irregulari- 
ties, and  reforming  their  rules  of  discipline.  But  to  this,  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  bear  at  the  hands  of  the  first,  it 
was  not  equally  easy  for  the  second  to  obtain  their  submission. 
Louis  therefore  drew  on  himself  the  inveterate  enmity  of  men 
who  united  with  the  turbulence  of  martial  nobles  a  skill  in 
managing  those  engines  of  offence  which  were  peculiar  to  their 
order,  and  to  which  the  implicit  devotion  of  his  character  laid 
him  very  open.  Yet,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
many  days  of  ignominy,  his  wishes  were  eventually  accom- 
plished, [a.d.  840.]  Charles,  his  youngest  son,  surnamed  the 
Bald,  obtained,  upon  his  death,  most  part  of  France,  while  Ger- 
many fell  to  the  share  of  Louis,  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  do- 
minions, with  the  title,  to  the  eldest,  Lothaire.  [a.d.  847.]  This 
partition  was  the  result  of  a  sanguinary,  though  short,  contest; 
and  it  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  For  the 
treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  abrogated  the  sovereignty  that  had 
been  attached  to  the  eldest  brother  and  to  the  imperial  name 
in  former  partitions :  each  held  his  respective  kingdom  as  an 
independent  right.i  This  is  the  epoch  of  a  fiina!  separation 
between  the  French  and  German  members  of  the  empire.  Its 
millenary  was  celebrated  by  some  of  the  latter  nation  in  1843./ 


i  Balnzii  Capitularia,  torn.  ii.  p.  43; 
Velly,  lotne  ii.  p.  7S.  The  expressions 
of  this  treaty  are  prrnaps  ef]uivocal ;  but 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  brothers 
and  their  family  justifies  the  construe- 
tion  of  Velly,  which  I  have  followed. 

J  The  partition,  which  the  treaty  of 
Verdun  confirmed,  bad  been  made  by 
commissioners  specially  appointed  in 
the  preceding  year.  "  Le  nombre  total 
dea  commissaires  fut  poni  &  trois 
centt;  ill  se  distribu^nt  toute  U  tur* 


face  de  I'enipire,  qu'ili  a'en^g^rent  h 
parcourir  avant  le  mois  d'aout  dc  I'an- 
n^e  Euivante:  cet  immense  travail  ctoit 
en  elTet  alors  n^cesikaire  pour  le  pro- 
curer les  connoissances  qu'on  obtient 
aujourd'hui  en  un  insiant,  par  1'inspec- 
tion  d'une  carte  geographique:  mal- 
heureusement  on  icrivoit  i  cette 
^poque  autsi  p«u  qu'on  lisoit.  Le  rap- 
port des  commissairei  ne  fut  point  mts 
par  ^ctit,  ou  point  d^pos^  dans  les 
archives.    S'U  nout  avoit  iti  conserve. 


off  irim 

UK  prawtDCcs  OCtWCCB 

die  A^K,  vith  Fnucbe  Conue,  «ad  great  p«n 

la  Fxmoe  the  Cxtkrnagan  kmgi  cooUMKd 

cuHuij;  bat  tiieir  fine  was  iinaiu|4ed  two  or 

br  die  decdoB  or  iMpiiou  of  a  povrerfol  haS^, 

» oi  Pans  lad  Orieutt,  who  ended,  like  die  old  majron 

'of  Ike  pdbce.  in  cfispersiBc:  die  plwWnim  of  royalty  diey  bad 

I  to  scTveJ  [Kings  of  France :  Eudcs,  a.d.  887 :  Charles 

,898;  Robert  (?).  922:  Ralph.  923:  Louis  IV.,  936; 

954 ;  Louis  v.,  986 ;  counts  of  Paris.]    Hvt^  Capet, 

lepreacntative  of  this  house  upon  the  death  of  Louis  \^., 

himself  upon  the  throne ;  thus  founding  the  third  and 

permanent  race  of  French  sovereigns.    Before  this  hap- 

^peaed,  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  had  sunk  into  insignifi- 

'  canoe*  and  retained  little  more  of  France  than  the  city  of  Laon. 

The  rest  of  the  kingdom  had  been  seized  by  the  powerful 


M  le   plus   curicux   dc   lou*   1m 

tma    ■or    I'ctat    dc    l'Eurt>{>e    au 

hf*-"      (Sitmoodi,     Hist,     it* 

m.    76.)    For    this    he    quote* 

^  a  cooteniporary  historian. 

!■  1^  4m*ion  made  oa  this  occmsioa 
of  France,  wbicb  fell  to 
'the  Bald,  bad  for  its  eastern 
the  Mcuse.  the  Saone,  and 
BImmc;  wbicb,  nevertheless,  can 
Panlj  be  uoderstood  of  the  Upper 
rilaue,  since  Brabant  was  certainly  nut 
IfO^KM'ised  in  it.  Lothatre,  the  et'Jrf 
Vower.  besi<lcs  Italy ,  had  a  kingdom 
called  Lorraine,  from  his  name  (I.o- 
thanngia),  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  to  Provence,  bounded  by 
that  nver  on  one  frontier,  by  France  on 
the  other.  Louis  toolc  all  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  was  usually  styled  The  Ger- 
oaBtc 

ATbMC  kingdoms  were  denominated 

fFravenee   aaa    Transiurane    Burgundy. 

I  The  iMter  trai  very  small,  comprising 

rMiljr  part  of  Switzerland;  but  its  second 

•ovcrcien.     Rodolph     U.,    acquired    by 

treaty  almost  the  whole  of  the  fotraer; 

Vot.    I.— 3 


and  the  two  united  were  called  the 
kingdom  of  Aries.  This  lasted  from  ojt 
to  lou.  when  Rudolph  III.  betjuesthrAi 
bis  oominions  to  the  F.mperor  Conrad 
IL — Art  de  verifier  le»   Dales,  torn.   ii. 

i  Thefainily  of  Capet  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  possess  the  most  ancient  pcdt' 
free  of  any  sovereign  line  in  Europe, 
ts  succession  through  males  is  un- 
equivocally deduced  from  Robert  the 
Brave,  made  governor  of  Anjou  in  M4, 
and  father  of  Eudes  King  o(  Prance, 
and  of  Robert,  who  was  chosen  by  a 
party  in  ifn,  though,  as  C'barle*  the 
Simple  was  still  acknowledged  in  some 
provinces,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
ought  to  be  counted  in  the  royal  li«t. 
It  is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that 
Robert  the  Brave  was  descended, 
equally  through  males,  from  St.  Ar- 
nou],  who  died  in  &40,  and  conncniirntly 
nearly  allied  10  the  CarlovinKitn  lamJly. 
who  derive  their  peUiitree  from  ths 
same  head.— See  Preuves  dr  Is  C,int- 
alopie  de  flughcs  Capel,  in  TArt  de 
vinfier  les  Dates,  lom.  1.  p.  ifit. 
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irihtlft  «1mi»  with  the  nominal  fidelity  of  the  feudal  system, 
■MvtaMiMd  Its  practical  independence  and  rebellious  spirit."! 

TImm  were  times  of  great  misery  to  the  people,  and  the 
worst,  pcriups*  that  £uro{)e  has  ever  known.  Even  under 
QwrtenMiglic,  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  the  calamities  which 
IIm  pMpIt  suffered.  The  light  which  shone  around  him  was 
tluit  ol  a  consuming  fire.  The  free  proprietors  who  had  once 
COtUtidcrcil  themselves  as  only  called  upon  to  resist  foreign 
kivitMOni  were  harassed  by  endless  expeditions,  and  dragged 
»w»v  to  the  BaUic  Sea,  or  the  banks  of  the  Drave.  Many  of 
them,  Jis  we  learn  from  his  Capitularies,  became  ecclesiastics 
lo  »void  njilitary  conscription."  But  far  worse  must  have  been 
I  heir  state  under  the  lax  government  of  succeeding  times,  when 
Ihe  dukes  and  counts,  no  longer  checked  by  the  vigorous  ad- 
niiuistrution  of  Charlemagne,  were  at  Hberty  to  play  the  tyrants 
In  their  jsevcral  territories,  of  which  they  now  became  almost 
the  sovereigns.  The  poorer  landholders  accordingly  were 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke :  and,  either  by  compul- 
(ion  or  through  hope  of  being  better  protected,  submitted 
their  iiklopetidont  patrimonies  to  the  feudal  tenure. 

Hut  cvil.t  still  more  terrible  than  these  political  abuses  were 
the  hit  of  those  ttations  who  had  been  subject  to  Charlemagne. 
They,  indeed,  may  appear  to  us  little  better  than  ferocious 
barbarians;  but  they  wore  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  tribes, 
in  comparison  of  whom  they  must  be  deemed  humane  and 
polished.  Each  frontier  of  the  empire  had  to  dread  the  attack 
of  an  enemy.  The  coasts  of  Italy  were  continually  alarmed 
by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  who  possessed  themselves  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  and  became  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.o 


MtNotc  XII.]  ,  .  .  ^  _ 
At  llie  clo»e  of  the  ninth  centnnr 
|hw«  wrrc  twenty  nine  hereditary  fiefs 
ol  the  crown.  Al  the  accession  of 
}lu((h  Capet,  in  987,  they  had  increased 
III  (i fly  five.  (Guixot,  Civilis  en  France, 
I  ,  >,'<ii  44.)  Thierry  maintains  that 
lhi>»e  between  the  Loire  and  the  Pyre- 
nr»«  were  atrictly  independent  and 
I  hy  no  fcutlal  tie.  (Lcttres  sur 
I  A,  w— ce.  Lett.  IX.) 

i.D.  805.    Whoever  pos- 

"si  of  allodial  property 

personal  service,  or 

1  substitute,    f^igel- 

■'ical  Life  of  Louis 

Eatc    Charlemagne 

:he  oppressions  of 

;  first  care  of  the 

ise  who  had   been 

r'«   Umc.— Recueil 


des  Historiens,  tome  vi.  N.B,  I  qnotr 
by  this  title  the  great  collection  of 
French  historians,  charters  and  other 
documents  illustrative  of  the  middir 
ages,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  its  first  editor,  the  Benedictine 
Boumiet.  Hut  as  several  learned  men 
of  that  order  were  successivelv  con- 
cerned in  this  work,  not  one  half  of 
which  has  yet  been  published,  it  seemed 
better  to  follow  its  own  title-page. 

o  These  African  Saracenn  belonged  to 
the  Aglabites,  a  dynasty  that  reigned  at 
Tunis  for  the  whole  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, after  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Abbassite  Khalifs.  They  were  over- 
thrown themselves  in  the  next  age  by 
the  Patimites.  Sicily  was  first  invaded 
in  8.v;  but  the  city  ol  Syracuse  was  only 
reduced  in  878. 
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Though  the  Greek  dominions  in  the  south  of  Italy  were  chiefly 
I  exposed  to  them,  they  twice  insulted  and  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Rome  [a.d.  846-849] ;  nor  was  there  any  security  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  maritime  Alps,  where,  early  in  the 
tenth  century,  they  settled  a  piratical  colony./* 

Much  more  formidable  were  the  foes  by  whom  Germany 
was  assailed.  The  Sclavonians,  a  widely  extended  people, 
whose  language  is  still  spoken  upon  half  the  surface  of  Europe, 
had  occupied  the  countries  of  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Pan- 
nonia.9  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  empire,  and  from  the 
time  of  Cliarlemagne  acknowledged  its  siiperiority.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  Tartarian  tribe,  the  Hungarians, 
overspreading  that  country  which  since  has  borne  their  name, 
and  moving  for\vard  like  a  vast  wave,  brought  a  dreadful  re- 
verse upon  Germany,  Their  numbers  were  great,  their  ferocity 
untamed.  They  fought  with  light  cavalry  and  light  armor, 
trusting  to  their  showers  of  arrows,  against  which  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  European  armies  could  not  avail.  The  mem- 
ory of  Attila  was  renewed  in  the  devastations  of  these  savages, 
who,  if  they  were  not  his  compatriots,  resembled  them  both 
in  their  countenances  and  customs.  All  Italy,  all  Germany, 
and  the  south  of  France  felt  this  scourge  ;'■  till  Henry  the 
Fowler,  and  Otho  the  Great,  drove  them  back  by  successive 
victories  within  their  own  limits  [a.d.  934-954],  where,  in  a 
short  time,  tliey  learned  peaceful  arts,  adopted  the  religion  and 
followed  the  policy  of  Christendom. 

If  any  enemies  could  be  more  destructive  than  these  Hun- 
garians, they  were  the  pirates  of  the  north,  known  commonly 
by  the  name  of  Normans.  The  love  of  a  predatory  life  seems 
to  have  attracted  adventurers  of  different  nations  to  the  Scandi- 


^Ifantori.  Aatnii  d'lulta,  ad.  ann. 
906,  ct  alibi.  These  Saracens  of  Frassi- 
neto,  tapposed  to  be  between  Nice  and 
ifonaco,  were  extirpated  by  a  cotint  of 
ProTcnce  in  972.  But  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  more  inland  than 
Friiiinefo.  Creeping  up  the  line  of  the 
Alps,  they  took  possession  of  St. 
Maurice,  in  the  Valais,  from  which  the 
fecMe  kings  of  Trans)urane  BurRunay 
could  not  dislodge  them. 

a  I  am  scniiblc  of  the  awkward  effect 
«f  hitroducing  this  name  from  a  more 
ancient  fcography.  but  it  saves  a  cir- 
camloctitioil  still  more  awkward.  Aus- 
tria would  convey  an  imperfect  idea, 
and  the  Austrian  dominions  could  not 
be  named  without  a  tremendous  an- 
mehronnm- 


r  In  924  they  overran  Languedoc. 
Raymond- Pons.  Count  of  Toulouse,  cut 
their  army  to  pieces;  but  they  had  pre- 
viously committed  such  ravages,  that 
the  bishops  of  that  province,  writing 
soon  afterwards  to  Vopt  John  X.,  assert 
that  scarcely  any  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
out  of  a  great  number,  were  left  alive. 
—Hist,  de  Ivantuedoc,  tome  ii.  p.  60. 
They  penetrated  into  Guienne,  as  late 
as  951. — Flodoardi  Chronicon,  in  Re- 
cueil  des  Historicos,  tome  viii.  In 
Italy  they  inspired  such  terror  that  a 
mass  was  composed  expressly  dep- 
recating this  calamity:  Ab  Ungarorum 
nos  dcrcndas  jaculis!  In  gjj  they  rav- 
aged the  countr>"  as  far  as  Bencvenlo 
and  Capua. — Muratori,  Ann.   d'ltali*. 
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navian  seas,  from  whence  they  infested,  not  only  by  maritime 
piracy,  but  continual  invasions,  the  northern  coasts  both  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  causes  of  their  sudden  appearance 
are  inexplicable,  or  at  least  could  only  be  sought  in  the  ancient 
traditions  of  Scandinavia.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England  were  as  little  protected  from  depredations 
under  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  those  of  the  Heptarchy,  as 
in  subsequent  times.  Yet  only  one  instance  of  an  attack  from 
this  side  is  recorded,  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century ,J  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  In  787  the  Danes,  as 
we  call  those  northern  plunderers,  began  to  infest  England, 
which  lay  most  inmiediately  open  to  their  incursions.  Soon 
afterwards  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  France.  Charlemagne 
repulsed  them  by  means  of  his  fleets;  yet  they  pillaged  a  few 
places  during  his  reign.  It  is  said  that,  perceiving  one  day, 
from  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  some  Norman  vessels^  which 
had  penetrated  into  that  sea,  he  shed  tears,  in  anticipation  of 
the  miseries  which  awaited  his  empire.^  In  Louis's  reign  their 
depredations  upon  the  coast  were  more  incessant,"  but  they 
did  not  penetrate  into  the  inland  country  till  that  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  wars  between  that  prince  and  his  family,  which 
exhausted  France  of  her  noblest  blood,  the  insubordination  of 
the  provincial  governors,  even  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Charles's  enemies,  laid  all  open  to  their  inroads.  They  adopted 
an  uniform  plan  of  warfare  both  in  France  and  England ;  sail- 
ing up  navigable  rivers  in  their  vessels  of  small  burden,  and 
fortifying  the  islands  which  they  occasionally  found,  they  made 
these  intrenchments  at  once  an  asylum  for  their  women  and 
children,  a  repository  for  their  plunder,  and  a  place  of  retreat 
from  superior  force.  After  pillaging  a  town  they  retired  to 
these  strongholds  or  to  their  ships;  and  it  was  not  till  872  that 
they  ventured  to  keep  possession  of  Angers,  which,  however, 
they  were  compelled  to  evacuate.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  they 
laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  committed  the  most  ruinous  devas- 


«  Greg.  Turon.  t.  lii.  c.  3. 

( In  the  ninth  century  the  Norman 
pirates  not  only  riivaiied  the  Balearic 
isles,  and  nearer  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  even  Gre«<:«. — De  Marca, 
MarcB  Hispanka,  p.  ^27. 

u  Nigellus,  the  poetical  biosrrapher  of 
Louis,  eivcs  the  followiof  dcscriptjon 
o(  the  NormanB:— 

NoTt    quoc|ue    Pranciico    dicuntur    no- 
mine waimi. 


Veloces,  agiles,  aimigerique  nimis: 
Ipse  quidem  populus  late  pemotus  ha- 

bctur, 
Lintre      dapes      quzrit,      incolitatque 

marc. 
Pulcher  adest  facie,  Tultuque   statuque 

decorus. — I.  iv. 
He  goes   on   to   tell   tis  that   they   wor- 
shipped   Neptune — Was    it    a    similarity 
of  name,  or  of  attributes,  that  deceived 
him? 
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tadons  on  the  neighboring  country.  As  these  Normans  were 
unchecked  by  religious  awe,  the  rich  nionasteries»  which  had 
stood  harmless  amidst  the  havoc  of  Christian  war,  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  storm.  Perhaps  they  may  have  endured  some 
irrecoverable  losses  of  ancient  learning ;  but  their  complaints 
are  of  monuments  disfigured,  bones  of  saints  and  kings  dis- 
persed, treasures  carried  away.  St.  Denis  redeemed  its  abbot 
from  captivity  with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds  of  gold. 
All  the  chief  abbeys  were  stripped  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  the  enemy,  or  for  contributions  to  the  public  necessity.  So 
impoverished  was  the  kingdom,  that  in  860  Charles  the  Bald 
bad  great  difficulty  in  collecting  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
to  subsidize  a  body  of  Normans  against  their  countrymen.  The 
kings  of  France,  too  feeble  to  prevent  or  repel  these  invaders, 
had  recourse  to  the  palliative  of  buying  peace  at  their  hands, 
or  rather  precarious  armistices,  to  which  reviving  thirst  of 
plunder  soon  put  an  end.  At  length  Charles  the  Simple,  in 
918,  ceded  a  great  province,  which  they  had  already  partly 
occupied,  partly  rendered  desolate,  and  which  has  derived  from 
them  the  name  of  Normandy.  Ignominious  as  this  appears,  it 
proved  no  impolitic  step.  RoUo.  the  Norman  chief,  with  all 
his  subjects,  became  Christians  and  Frenchmen ;  and  the  king- 
dom was  at  once  relieved  from  a  terrible  enemy,  and  strength- 
ened by  a  race  of  hardy  colonists.i' 

The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  had  not  the  immediate  efTect 
of  restoring  the  royal  authority  over  France,  [a.d.  987.]  His 
own  very  extensive  fief  was  now,  indeed,  united  to  the  crown ; 
but  a  few  great  vassals  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom. 
Six  of  these  obtained,  at  a  subsequent  time,  the  exclusive  ap- 
pellation of  peers  of  France, — the  Count  of  Flanders,  whose  fief 
stretched  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Somme  ;  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne ;  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Brittany  did  homage ; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on  whom  the  Count  of  Nivernois  seems 
to  have  depended ;  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose  territory, 
though  less  than  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that  name,  compre- 
hended Poitou,  Limousin,  and  most  of  Guiennc,  with  the  feudal 
superiority  over  the  Angouraois,  and  some  other  central  dis- 
tricts ;  and  lastly  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  possessed  Lan- 


pAh  exceedingly  good  sketch  of 
these  Norman  incursions,  and  of  the 
political  $iluation  of  France  during  that 
period,  majr  be  found  in  two  Memoirs 


by  M.  Bonamy,  Mim.  de  l"Acad.  des 
Inscript.  tomes  xv.  and  xvii.  Theie  I 
have  chiefly  followed  in  the  text.  [Note 
XUI.l 
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guedoc,  with  the  small  countries  of  Quercy  and  Rouergue,  and 
the  superiority  over  Auvergne."'  Besides  these  six,  the  Duke 
of  Gascony,  not  long  afterwards  united  with  Aquitaine,  the 
counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Vermandois,  the  Viscount  of 
Bourgcs,  the  lords  of  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  with  one  or  two 
other  vassals,  held  immediately  of  the  last  Carlovingian  kings.x 
This  was  the  aristocracy,  of  which  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the 
direction ;  for  the  suffrage  of  no  general  assembly  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  his  title.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V.  he  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who,  as  the  de- 
ceased king's  uncle,  was  nearest  heir,  and  procured  his  own 
consecration  at  Rheims.  At  first  he  was  by  no  means  ac- 
knowledged in  the  kingdom  ;  but  his  contest  with  Charles 
proving  successful,  the  chief  vassals  ultimately  gave  at  least 
a  tacit  consent  to  the  usurpation,  and  permitted  the  royal  name 
to  descend  undisputed  upon  his  posterity.^"  But  this  was  al- 
most the  sole  attribute  of  sovereignty  which  the  first  kings  of 
the  third  dynasty  enjoyed.  For  a  long  period  before  and  after 
the  accession  of  that  family  France  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
national  history.  The  character  or  fortune  of  those  who  were 
called  its  kings  were  little  more  important  to  the  majority  of 
the  nation  than  those  of  foreign  princes.  [Robert,  a.d.  996; 
Henry  L,  1031;  Philip,  1060.]  Undoubtedly,  the  degree  of 
influence  which  they  exercised  with  respect  to  the  vassals  of 
the  crown  varied  according  to  their  power  and  their  proximity. 
Over  Guienne  and  Toulouse  the  first  four  Capets  had  very 
little  authority;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  received  as- 
sistance from  them  either  in  civil  or  national  wars.'S    With  prov- 


w  Anvergnc  changed  its  feudal  bu- 
perior  twice.  It  had  been  subject  to 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
counts  of  Toulouse  then  got  possession 
of  it ;  but  early  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  counts  of  Auvergne  again  did  hom- 
•te  to  Guienne.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
follow  the  history  of  these  fiefs. 

Jt  The  immediacy  of  vasuls  in  limes 
•o  ancient  is  open  to  much  controversy. 
I  have  followed  llie  authority  of  those 
industrious  Benedictines,  the  editors  of 
L'An  dc  vcriBer  Ics   Dates. 

y  The  south  of  France  not  only  took 
no  part  in  Hugh's  elevation,  but  long 
refused  to  pay  him  any  obedience,  or 
rather  to  acknowledge  his  title,  for 
obedience  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  style  of  charters  ran,  instead 
of  the  king's  name,  Dro  rrgnanlr,  rte* 
rrptctantf,  or  abstntt  rtge  terrtno.  He 
forced   Guienne  to   submit  about  ggo. 


But  in  Limousin  they  continued  (o  ac- 
knowledge the  sons  of  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine tUl  1009. — Vaissettc,  Hist,  de 
Lang.  t.  ii,  pp.  120,  iso.  Before  this 
Toulouse  had  refused  to  recognize 
Eudes  and  Raoul,  two  kings  of  France 
who  were  not  of  the  Carlovingian  fam- 
ily, and  even  hesitated  about  Louis  IV. 
and  Lotbaire,  who  had  an  hereditary 
right. — Idrm. 

These  proofs  of  Hugh  Capet's  usurpa- 
tion seem  not  to  be  materially  invali- 
dated by  a  dissertation  in  the  50th  vol- 
ume of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  p. 
553.  It  is  not  of  course  to  be  denied 
that  the  northern  parts  of  France  ac- 
quiesced in  his  assumption  of  the  royal 
title,  if  they  did  not  give  an  express 
consent  to  it. 

•  1  have  not  found  any  authority  for 
supposing  that  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Loire  contributed  their  assistance 
to  the  king  in  war,  unless  the  following 
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iflces  nearer  to  their  own  domains,  such  as  Normandy  and 
Flanders,  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  alliance  or  hostility ; 
but  each  seemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  policy  of  indepen- 
dent states  than  from  the  relation  of  a  sovereign  towards  his 
subjects.o 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  when  the  fiefs  of  Paris  and 
Orleans  are  said  to  have  been  reunited  by  Hugh  Capet  to  the 
crown,  little  more  is  understood  than  the  feudal  superiority 
over  the  vassals  of  these  provinces.  As  the  kingdom  of  Charle- 
magne's posterity  was  split  into  a  number  of  great  fiefs,  so  each 
of  these  contained  many  barons,  possessing  exclusive  immu- 
nities within  their  own  territories,  waging  war  at  their  pleasure, 
administering  justice  to  their  military  tenants  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  free  from  all  control  beyond  the  conditions  of  the 
feudal  corapact.fr  At  the  accession  of  Louis  VI.  in  1108,  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  with  the  immediately 
adjacent  districts,  formed  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the 
royal  domain.  A  number  of  petty  barons,  with  their  fortified 
castles,  intercepted  the  communication  between  these,  and 
waged  war  against  the  king  almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capi- 
tal. It  cost  Louis  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  reduce  the  lords  of 
Montlhery,  and  other  places  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris.  Under 
this  prince,  however,  who  had  more  activity  than  his  prede- 


posMffe  of  Galielmus  Pictaviensis  be 
considered  »s  matter  o(  (act,  and  not 
rather  &s  a.  rhetorical  flourish.  He  tells 
a*  that  a  vast  army  wa«  collected  by 
Ileiiry  I.  against  the  Duke  of  Not- 
aundy:  Bargundium,  .Arverniam.  atQue 
Vasconiam  properare  videre*  horribile* 
ferro;  immo  vires  tanti  regni  quantum 
in  climata  nuatuor  mundi  patent  cunc- 
ta».— Recucil  des  Historieos,  t.  xi.  p. 
83.  But  we  have  the  roll  of  the  army 
which  Louis  VI.  led  against  the  Em- 
peror Henry  V.,  A.D.  1120,  in  a  na- 
tionaJ  war:  and  it  wa.^  entirely  com- 
poaed  of  troops  from  Champagne,  the 
I(1e  of  France,  the  Orleanoois,  and 
other  province*  north  of  the  Loire. — 
Velljr,  t.  iii.  p.  6j.  Yet  this  was  a  sort 
of  ootivocation  of  the  ban;  Rex  ut  eum 
Iota  Francia  sequatur,  invitat.  Even 
•o  Isle  as  the  reign  nf  Philip  Aufrustus, 
in  •  list  of  the  knights  bannerets  of 
Fraoce,  iboiigh  those  of  Brittany,  Flan* 
ders.  Oiatnpagne,  and  Hurifundy.  he- 
fides  the  royal  domains,  are  enumer- 
ated, no  mention  is  made  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Loire. — Du  CheS' 
tie.  Script.  Kerutn  Gallicartun,  t.  v.  p. 
46a. 


afNote  XrV] 
«tn  a 


subsequent  chapter  I  shall  il- 
iDslrate  at  much  peater  length  the  cir- 
ctnnstances    of    the    French    monarchy 


with  respect  to  its  feudal  vassals.  It 
would  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  the 
subject  at  present,  which  is  rather  of  a 
legal  than  narrative  character. 

Sismondi  has  given  a  relniive  scafe  of 
the  great  fiefs,  according  to  the  number 
of  modern  department*  which  they  con- 
tained. At  the  accession  of  I.,ou]s  VL 
the  crown  possessed  about  five  depart- 
ments: the  Count  of  Flanders  held  four: 
the  Count  of  Vermandois,  two;  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  one;  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  six:  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, three;  of  Normandy,  five;  of 
Brittany,  five;  the  Count  of  Anjou. 
three.  Thirty-three  departments  south 
of  the  Loire  he  considers  as  hardly  con- 
nected with  the  crown;  and  twenty-one 
were  at  that  time  dependent  on  the  em- 
pire. (Vol.  v.  p.  7.)  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  course  that  these  divisions  are 
not  rigorously  ex.ict ;  and  also  that,  in 
every  instance,  owners  of  fiefs  with  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  had  the  full 
possession  of  their  own  territories,  sub- 
ject more  or  less  to  their  immediate 
lord,  whether  it  were  the  king  or  an- 
other. The  real  domain  of  Louis  VI. 
was  almost  confined  to  the  five  towns — 
Paris.  Orlean"!,  Estampes,  Melun,  and 
Compiegne  (id.  p.  86);  and  to  estates, 
probably  large,  in  their  neighborhood. 
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cessors,  the  royal  authority  considerably  revived.  From  his 
reign  we  may  date  the  systematic  rivalry  of  the  French  and 
English  monarchies.  Hostilities  had  several  times  occurred 
between  Philip  I.  and  the  two  Williams;  but  the  wars  that 
began  under  Louis  VI.  lasted,  with  no  long  interruption,  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  form,  indeed,  the  most  leading 
feature  of  French  history  during  the  middle  ages.f  Of  all 
the  royal  vassals,  the  dukes  of  Normandy  were  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful.  Though  they  had  submitted  to  do  hom- 
age, they  could  not  forget  that  they  came  in  originally  by  force, 
and  that  in  real  strength  they  were  fully  equal  to  their  sove- 
reign. Nor  had  the  conquest  of  England  any  tendency  to 
diminish  their  pretensions. rf 

Louis  Vn.  ascended  the  throne  with  better  prospects  than 
his  father,  [a.d.  1137.]  He  had  married  Eleanor,  heiress  of 
the  great  duchy  of  Guienne.  But  this  union,  which  promised 
an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the  crown,  was  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  levities  of  that  princess.  Repudiated  by  Louis, 
who  felt  rather  as  a  husband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  imme- 
diately married  Henry  H.  of  England,  who,  already  inheriting 
Normandy  from  his  mother  and  Anjou  from  his  father,  became 
possessed  of  more  than  one-half  of  France,  and  an  overmatch 
for  Louis,  even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  had  been 
always  ready  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  One  might  venture, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture  that  the  sceptre  of  France  would  event- 
ually have  passed  from  the  Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the 
vexatious  quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time,  and  the  successive 
rebellions  fomented  by  Louis  at  a  later  period,  had  not  em- 
barrassed the  great  talents  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Henry. 

But  the  scene  quite  changed  when  Philip  Augustus,  son  of 
Louis  vn.,  came  upon  the  stage,  [.■v.d.  i  180.]  No  prince  com- 
parable to  him  in  systematic  ambition  and  military  enterprise 
had  reigned  in  France  since  Charlemagne.  From  his  reign 
the  French  monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lustre.  He 
wrested  from  the  Count  of  Flanders  the  Vermandois  (that  part 
of  Picardy  which  borders  on  the  Isle  of  France  and  Cham- 
pagne'), and  subsequently,  the  county  of  Artois.    But  the  most 


e  Velly,  t.  iii.  p.  40. 

<fTbc  Nornian  historians  maintain 
that  thfif  duke«  did  not  owe  any 
•«rvicc  to  the  King  of  France,  but  only 
■impic  homage,  or.  as  it  was  called,  per 
paragrium. — Recueil  des  Historiens,  t. 
;ci.   pref.   p.    j6i.    They   certainly  acted 


upon  this  principle;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  first  came  into  the  country 
is  not  very  consistent  with  dependence. 
*  The  orifpnal  counts  of  VeTm.-\ndoi« 
were  descended  from  Bernard,  King  of 
Italy,  grandson  of  Charlemagne:  but 
their  fici  pasaed  by  the  donation  of  Isa- 
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important  conquests  of  Philip  were  obtained  against  the  kings 
of  England.  [Conquest  of  Normandy,  1203.]  Even  Richard 
I.,  with  all  his  prowess,  lost  ground  in  struggling  against  an 
adversary  not  less  active,  and  more  politic,  than  himself.  But 
when  John  not  only  took  possession  of  his  brother's  domin- 
ions, but  confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  murder,  as  was  very 
probably  surmised,  of  the  heir,  Philip,  artfully  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  indignation,  summoned  him  as  his  vassal 
to  the  court  of  his  peers.  John  demanded  a  safe-conduct.  Will- 
ingly, said  Philip;  let  him  come  unmolested.  And  return? 
inquired  the  English  envoy.  If  the  judgment  of  his  peers  per- 
mit him,  replied  the  king.  By  all  the  saints  of  France,  he  ex- 
claimed, when  further  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  unless  ac- 
quitted. The  Bishop  of  Ely  still  remonstrated  that  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  could  not  come  without  the  King  of  England; 
nor  would  the  barons  of  that  country  permit  their  sovereign 
to  run  the  risk  of  death  or  imprisonment.  What  of  that,  my 
lord  bishop?  cried  Philip.  It  is  well  known  that  my  vassal 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  acquired  England  by  force.  But  if  a 
subject  obtains  any  accession  of  dignity,  shall  his  paramount 
lord  therefore  lose  his  rights  ?  f 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  thus  citing  John  before  his 
court,  the  King  of  France  did  not  stretch  his  feudal  sovereignty 
beyond  its  acknowledged  limits.  Arthur  was  certainly  no  im- 
mediate vassal  of  the  crown  for  Brittany:  and,  though  he  had 
done  homage  to  Philip  for  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  a  subsequent 
treaty  had  abrogated  his  investiture,  and  confirmed  his  uncle 
in  the  possession  of  those  provinces.?  But  the  vigor  of  Philip, 
and  the  meanness  of  his  adversary,  cast  a  shade  over  all  that 
might  be  novel  or  irregular  in  these  proceedings.  John,  not 
appearing  at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  felony,  and 
his  fiefs  confiscated.  The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  not 
intrusted  to  a  dilatory  arm.  Philip  poured  his  troops  into 
Normandy,  and  took  town  after  town,  while  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, infatuated  by  his  own  wickedness  and  cowardice,  made 
hardly  an  attempt  at  defence.  In  two  years  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  Poitou  and  Guienne  re- 
sisted longer ;  but  the  conquest  of  the  first  was  completed  by 


b«1.  thp  last  countess,  to  >iFr  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Flanders,  after  her  death  in 
ii8j.  The  principal  town*  of  the  Ver- 
mandoia  are  St.  tTaentin  and  Peronne. 
—Art  de  verifier  lc»  Date*,  t.  ii.  p.  700. 


/  Matthew  of  Paris,  p.  338,  edit  1684. 

ir  The  illegality  of  Philip's  proceed- 
ings is  well  ar^ied  by  Mably.  Obscrra- 
tions  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  1.  iii. 
c  6. 


. 
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Louis  VIII.,  successor  of  Philip  [a.d.  1223],  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  second  seemed  drawing  near,  when  the  arms  of 
Louis  were  diverted  to  different  but  scarcely  less  advantageous 
objects. 

The  country  of  Languedoc,  subject  to  the  counts  of  Tou- 
louse, had  been  unconnected,  beyond  any  other  part  of  France, 
with  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet  Louis  VII.,  having  mar- 
ried his  sister  to  the  reigning  count,  and  travelled  himself 
through  the  country,  began  to  exercise  some  degree  of  au- 
thority, chiefly  in  confirming  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
who  were  vain,  perhaps,  of  this  additional  sanction  to  the  privi- 
leges which  they  already  possessed.*  But  the  remoteness  of 
their  situation,  with  a  difference  in  language  and  legal  usages, 
still  kept  the  people  of  this  province  apart  from  those  of  the 
north  of  France. 

About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  certain  religious 
opinions,  which  it  is  not  easy,  nor,  for  our  present  purpose, 
material  to  define,  but,  upon  every  supposition,  exceedingly 
adverse  to  those  of  the  church,'  began  to  spread  over  Langue- 
doc. Those  who  imbibed  them  have  borne  the  name  of  Al- 
bigeois,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  peculiar  to  the  district 
of  Albi.  In  despite  of  much  preaching  and  some  persecution, 
Uiese  errors  made  a  continual  progress;  till  Innocent  III., 
in  1198,  despatched  commissaries,  the  seed  of  the  inquisition, 
with  ample  powers  both  to  investigate  and  to  chastise.  Ray- 
mond VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  whether  inclined  towards  the 
innovators,  as  was  then  the  theme  of  reproach,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  disgusted  with  the  insolent  interference  of  the  pope 
and  his  missionaries,  provoked  them  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  him.  [a.d.  1208.)  Though  this 
was  taken  off,  he  was  still  suspected ;  and  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  one  of  the  inquisitors,  in  which  Raymond  had  no  con- 
cern, Innocent  published  a  crusade  both  against  the  count 


h  According  to  the  Benedictiac  his- 
torians, Vich  aad  Vaissctte,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  act  of  soverttffnty  exer- 
cised by  the  king.s  of  France  in 
Laneuedoc  from  955.  when  I^thaire 
coaarmed  a  charter  of  his  predecessor 
Raoul  in  favor  of  the  Bishop  of  Fuy, 
till  tbe  reign  of  Louis  VII.  (HUt.  de 
Lsneuedoc,  tome  iii.  p.  88.)  They  have 
putilistied,  however,  an  instrument  of 
Louis  VI.  in  favor  of  the  same  church, 
confirming  those  of  former  princes. 
(Appendix,  p.  473.)  Neither  the  counts 
of  Totilouie,  nor  any  lord  of  the  prov- 


ince, were  present  in  a  very  numerous 
national  assembly,  at  the  coronation  of 
Philip  I.  (Id.  p.  200. >  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  met  with  the  name  of 
the  Count  of  Toulouse  as  a  subscribing 
witness  to  the  charters  of  the  first 
Capetian  Icings  in  the  Rccueil  des  His- 
tonens,  where  many  are  published, 
though  that  of  the  I)uke  o[  Guienne 
sometimes  occurs. 

i  For  the  real  tenets  of  the  Langue- 
docian  sectaries  I  refer  to  the  last  chan- 
ter of  the  present  work,  where  the  anb- 
ject  will  be  token  up  agailt. 
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and  his  subjects,  calling  upon  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
nobility  of  that  kingdom,  to  take  up  the  cross,  with  all  the 
indulgences  usually  held  out  as  allurements  to  religious  war- 
fare. Though  Philip  would  not  interfere,  a  prodigious  number 
of  knights  undertook  this  enterprise,  led  partly  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  partly  by  some  of  the  first  barons  in  France.  It  was  prose- 
cuted with  every  atrocious  barbarity  which  superstition,  the 
mother  of  crimes,  could  inspire.  Languedoc,  a  country,  for 
that  age,  flourishing  and  civilized,  was  laid  waste  by  these  deso- 
lators ;  her  cities  burned ;  her  inhabitants  swept  away  by  fire 
and  the  sword.  And  this  was  to  punish  a  fanaticism  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  innocent  than  their  own,  and  errors  which, 
according  to  the  worst  imputations,  left  ttie  laws  of  humanity 
and  the  peace  of  social  life  unimpaired.; 

The  crusaders  were  commanded  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  a 
man,  Hke  Cromwell,  whose  intrepidity,  hypocrisy,  and  ambi- 
tion, marked  him  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war.  The  energy  of 
such  a  mind,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  enthusiastic  warriors, 
may  well  account  for  successes  which  then  appeared  miracu- 
lous. But  Montfort  was  cut  off  before  he  could  realize  his 
ultimate  object,  an  independent  principality;  and  I^ymond 
was  able  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors  to  his 
son.  Rome,  however,  was  not  yet  appeased ;  upon  some  new 
pretence  she  raised  up  a  still  more  formidable  enemy  against 
the  younger  Raymond.  Louis  VIII.  suffered  himself  to  be 
diverted  from  the  conquest  of  Guienne,  to  take  the  cross 
against  the  supposed  patron  of  heresy.  After  a  short  and  suc- 
cessful war,  Louis,  dying  prematurely,  left  the  crown  of  France 
to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old.  But  the  Count  of  Toulouse 
was  still  pursued,  till,  hopeless  of  safety  in  so  unequal  a  strug- 
gle, he  concluded  a  treaty  upon  very  hard  terms.  By  this 
he  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Languedoc ;  and,  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Alphonso,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  to  the  king  in  failure  of  their  descendants, 
the  reversion  of  the  rest,  in  exclusion  of  any  other  children 
whom  he  might  have.    Thus  fell  the  ancient  house  of  Toulouse, 


;  The  Albigensian  war  commenced 
wrth  the  storming  o(  Beiiers,  «nd  a 
IBMMicre  wherein  15.000  persons,  or,  ac- 
cording (o  some  narrations,  60,000,  were 
put  to  the  sworrl.  Not  a  livinit  »oul 
rtcaped,  as  witnc^tes  asture  ua.  It  was 
here  (bat  a  Cibtertian    monk,  who  ted  on 


the  crusaders,  answered  the  inq^uiry, 
how  the  Catholics  were  to  be  distin- 
Kui«hed  from  heretics:  "  Kill  them  all  I 
God  will  know  his  own."  Besides  Vais- 
sctte,  see  Sismondi,  Litt^raturc  du 
Midi,  t.  i.  p.  aoi. 
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through  one  of  those  strange  combinations  of  fortune,  which 
thwart  the  natural  course  of  human  prosperity,  and  disappoint 
the  plans  of  wise  policy  and  beneficent  government.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  royal  pjower  under  Philip  Augustus 
and  his  son  had  scarcely  given  the  gjeat  vassals  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  change  which  it  produced  in  their  situation.  The 
crown,  with  which  some  might  singly  have  measured  their 
forces,  was  now  an  equipoise  to  their  united  weight.  And  such 
an  union  was  hard  to  be  accomplished  among  men  not  always 
very  sagacious  in  policy,  and  divided  by  separate  interests  and 
animosities.  They  were  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  crisis 
of  their  feudal  liberties ;  and  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  guided 
only  by  his  mother,  the  regent,  Blanche  of  Castile,  seemed  to 
offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  recovering  their  former  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  considerable  barons,  the  counts  of 
Brittany,  Champagne,  and  La  Marche,  had,  during  the  time 
of  Louis  VIIL,  shown  an  unwillingness  to  push  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  too  far,  if  they  did  not  even  keep  up  a  secret  under- 
standing with  him.  They  now  broke  out  into  open  rebellion; 
but  the  address  of  Blanche  detached  some  from  the  league,  and 
her  firmness  subdued  the  rest.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
Louis's  reign,  the  struggle  was  frequently  renewed ;  till  re- 
peated humiliations  convinced  the  refractory  that  the  throne 
was  no  longer  to  be  shaken.  A  prince  so  feeble  as  Henry  II L 
was  unable  to  afford  them  that  aid  from  England,  which,  if  his 
grandfather  or  son  had  then  reigned,  might  probably  have 
lengthened  these  civil  wars. 

But  Louis  IX.  had  methods  of  preserving  his  ascendency 
very  different  from  military  prowess.  That  excellent  prince 
was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  pattern  of  unswerving  probity 
and  Christian  strictness  of  conscience  that  ever  held  the  sceptre 


k  The  best  account  of  this  crusade 
ag;atn5t  th«  Albigeois  is  to  be  found  in 
tSe  third  volume  of  Vaissctte's  History 
of  Lanjfucdoc;  the  Benedictine  spirit  of 
mildness  and  veracity  tolerably  counter- 
halancine  the  prejudices  of  orthodoxy. 
Vclly,  Jlist.  de  France,  t.  iii.,  has 
abridged  this  work. 

M.  Fauriel  edited  for  the  Collection 
des  Documens  Ineditc,  in  1837,  a  metri- 
cal history  of  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
by  a  contemporary  callini;  himself  Will- 
iam of  Tudela,  which  seems  to  be  an 
imaginary  name.  It  contains  9578 
verses.  The  author  begins  as  a  vene- 
ment  enemy  of  the  heretics  and  favorer 
of  the  crusade;  but  becomes,  before  his 
poem  ie  half  completed,  equally  adyerse 


to  Montfort,  Folquet,  and  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  persecution,  though  never 
adopting  heretical  opinions. 

Sismandi  says— bitterlv.  but  not  un- 
truly— of  Simon  de  Montfort:—"  Ha- 
bile guerrier,  austere  dans  ses  mceurs 
fsnatique  dans  sa  religion,  inflexible, 
cruel,  ct  pcrfidc,  il  riunissait  toutes  les 
qualitcs  aui  pouvaient  plaire  a  un 
moine."  (Vol.  vi.  p.  297.)  The  Albi- 
gensian sectaries  had  insulted  The 
clergy  and  hissed  St.  Dcmard;  which, 
of  course,  exasperated  that  irritable 
body  and  aggravated  their  revenue. 
(Michclet,  iii.  jo6-)  But  the  atrocities 
of  that  war  have  hardly  been  equalled, 
and  Sismondi  was  not  the  man  to  con- 
ceal them. 
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in  any  country.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis,  because  it  shows  the  inestimable  benefit  which  a  virtu- 
ous king  may  confer  on  his  people,  without  possessing  any  dis- 
tinguished genius.  For  nearly  half  a  century  that  he  governed 
France  there  is  not  the  smallest  want  of  moderation  or  disin- 
terestedness in  his  actions ;  and  yet  he  raised  the  influence  of 
the  monarchy  to  a  much  higher  point  than  the  most  ambitious 
of  his  predecessors.  To  the  surprise  of  his  own  and  later  times, 
he  restored  great  part  of  his  conquests  to  Henry  IIL,  whom 
he  might  naturally  hope  to  have  expelled  from  France.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  a  tedious  work  to  conquer  Guicnne, 
which  was  full  of  strong  places ;  and  the  subjugation  of  such 
a  province  might  have  alarmed  the  other  vassals  of  his  crown. 
But  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  virtuous  minds  to  perceive  that 
wisdom  resides  in  moderate  counsels :  no  sagacity  ever  taught 
a  selfish  and  ambitious  sovereign  to  forego  the  sweetness  of 
immediate  power.  An  ordinary  king,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  French  monarchy,  would  have  fomented,  or,  at  least,  have 
rejoiced  in,  the  dissensions  which  broke  out  among  the  prin- 
cipal vassals ;  Louis  constantly  employed  himself  to  reconcile 
them.  In  this,  too,  his  benevolence  had  all  the  effects  of  far- 
sighted  policy.  It  had  been  the  practice  of  his  three  last  prede- 
cessors to  interpose  their  mediation  in  behalf  of  the  less  power- 
ful classes,  the  clergy,  the  inferior  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  chartered  towns.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  became 
a  famiUar  idea;  but  the  perfect  integrity  of  St.  Louis  wore 
away  all  distrust,  and  accustomed  even  the  most  jealous  feuda- 
tories to  look  upon  him  as  their  judge  and  legislator.  And 
as  the  royal  authority  was  hitherto  shown  only  in  its  most  ami- 
able prerogatives,  the  dispensation  of  favor,  and  the  redress  of 
wrong,  few  were  watchful  enough  to  remark  the  transition  of 
the  French  constitution  from  a  feudal  league  to  an  absolute 
monarchy. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  display  of  St.  Louis's  virt- 
ues that  the  throne  had  already  been  strengthened  by  the  less 
innocent  exertions  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VI 11.  A 
century  earlier  his  mild  and  scrupulous  character,  unsustained 
by  great  actual  power,  might  not  have  inspired  sufficient  awe. 
But  the  crown  was  now  grown  so  formidable,  and  Louis  was 
so  eminent  for  his  firmness  and  bravery,  qualities  without 
which  every  other  virtue  would  have  been  ineflfectual,  that  no 
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one  thought  it  safe  to  run  wantonly  into  rebellion,  while  his 
disinterested  administration  gave  no  one  a  pretext  for  it. 
Hence  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  altogether  tranquil,  and 
employed  in  watching  over  the  public  peace  and  the  security 
of  travellers;  administering  justice  personally,  or  by  the  best 
counsellors ;  and  compiling  that  code  of  feudal  customs  called 
the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  first  monument  of 
legislation  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Capet.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  justice  of  his  own  conduct,  Louis  aimed  at  that 
act  of  virtue  which  is  rarely  practised  by  private  men,  and  had 
perhaps  n»  example  among  kings — restitution.  Commissaries 
were  appointed  to  inquire  what  possessions  had  been  unjustly 
annexed  to  the  royal  domain  during  the  last  two  reigns.  These 
were  restored  to  the  proprietors,  or,  where  length  of  time  had 
made  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  claimant,  their  value  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor.' 

It  has  been  hinted  already  that  alt  this  excellence  of  heart 
in  Louis  IX.  was  not  attended  with  that  strength  of  under- 
standing, which  is  necessary,  we  must  allow,  to  complete  the 
usefulness  of  a  sovereign.  During  his  minority  Blanche  of 
Castile,  his  mother,  had  filled  the  oflRce  of  Regent  with  great 
courage  and  firmness.  But  after  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  her 
influence  seems  to  have  passed  the  limit  which  gratitude  and 
piety  would  have  assigned  to  it ;  and,  as  her  temper  was  not 
very  meek  or  popular,  exposed  the  king  to  some  degree  of 
contempt.  He  submitted  even  to  be  restrained  from  the  society 
of  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Raymond  Count  of  Provence, 
a  princess  of  great  virtue  and  conjugal  affection.  Joinville 
relates  a  curious  story,  characteristic  of  Blanche's  arbitrary 
conduct f  and  sufficiently  derogatory'  to  Louis.w 

But  the  principal  weakness  of  this  king,  which  almost  ef- 
faced all  the  good  effects  of  his  virtues,  was  superstition.  It 
would  be  idle  to  sneer  at  those  habits  of  abstemiousness  and 
mortification  which  were  part  of  the  religion  of  his  age,  and, 
at  the  worst,  were  only  injurious  to  his  own  comfort,  But  he 
had  other  prejudices,  which,  though  they  may  be  forgiven, 
nnist  never  be  defended.     No  man  was  ever  more  impressed 


I  Velly.  torn.  v.  p.  ijo.  This  historian 
has  very  properly  dwelt  for  almoiit  a 
volume  on  St,  Louis's  internal  adminis- 
tration; it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  his  work.  Joiaville  is  a  real 
witoess,  on  whotn,  when  we  listen,  (t  is 


impossible  not  to  rely. — Collection  des 
Memoires  relatifs  a  I'Histoire  de 
France,  torn.  ii.  pp.   140-156. 

m  Collection  des  Memoirea,  tom.   II- 
p.  241. 
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than  St.  Louis  with  a  belief  in  the  duty  of  exterminating  all 
enemies  to  his  own  faith.  With  these  he  thought  no  layman 
ought  to  risk  himself  in  the  perilous  ways  of  reasoning,  but 
to  make  answer  with  his  sword  as  stoutly  as  a  strong  arm 
and  a  fiery  zeal  could  carry  that  argument."  Though,  fort- 
unately for  his  fame,  the  persecution  against  the  Albigeois, 
which  had  been  the  disgrace  of  his  father's  .shorf  reign,  was 
at  an  end  before  he  reached  manhood,  he  suffered  an  hypo- 
critical monk  to  establish  a  tribunal  at  Paris  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  where  many  innocent  persons  suffered  death. 

But  no  events  in  Louis's  life  were  more  memorable  tlian 
his  two  crusades,  which  lead  us  to  look  back  on  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  that  most  singular  phenomenon  in  Eu- 
ropean history.  Though  the  crusades  involved  all  the  west- 
cm  nations  of  Europe,  without  belonging  particularly  to  any 
one,  yet,  as  France  was  more  distinguished  than  the  rest  in 
most  of  those  enterprises,  I  shall  introduce  the  subject  as  a 
sort  of  digression  from  the  main  course  of  French  history. 

Even  before  the  violation  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracen  arms 
it  had  been  a  prevailing  custom  among  the  Christians  of  Europe 
to  visit  those  scenes  rendered  interesting  by  reUgion,  partly 
through  delight  in  the  effects  of  local  association,  partly  in 
obedience  to  the  prejudices  or  commands  of  superstition. 
These  pilgrimages  became  more  frequent  in  later  times,  in 
spite,  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the  danger  and  hardships 
which  attended  them.  For  a  while  the  Mohammedan  posses- 
sors of  Jerusalem  permitted,  or  even  encouraged,  a  devotion 
which  they  found  lucrative;  but  this  was  interrupted  when- 
ever the  ferocious  insolence  with  which  they  regarded  all  in- 
fidels got  the  better  of  their  rapacity.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  when,  from  increasing  superstition  and  some  partic- 
ular fancies,  the  pilgrims  were  more  numerous  than  ever,  a 
change  took  place  in  the  government  of  Palestine,  which  was 
overrun  by  the  Turkish  hordes  from  the  North.    These  bar- 


m  Attsii  vont  di«  je.  me  disk  Ic  roy, 
qae  nul,  si  n'«st  gram  cicrc,  et  the- 
olofficn  parfait,  ne  doit  disputcr  aux 
Juils:  tnais  doit  I'homme  lay,  quant  il 
oit  mcsdire  de  la  foy  Chrftienne,  dt- 
fMidre  la  cboM,  non  pas  seulement  des 
parolu,  mais  a  bonne  espcc  trenchant, 
et  CO  (rapper  \fs  mcdisans  et  mescrcans 
a  travcr^  le  corps  tant  qu'elle  y  pourra 
entrer.— Joinvillc,  in  Collection  dcs 
Hemoitca,  torn.  i.  p.  23.    Th'is  passage, 


which  shows  a  tolerable  degree  of  bts- 
otry,  did  not  require  to  be  strained  far* 
thcr  still  by  Moshcim,  vol.  iii.  p.  373 
(edit.  1803).  1  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  this  writer,  who  sce«  nothing 
in  Louis  IX.  except  his  intolerance, 
ought  not  to  have  charged  him  with 
issuing  an  edict  in  (avor  of  the  inquisi- 
tion in  T2itf,  when  he  had  nut  assumed 
the  govcnuncnC. 
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barians  treated  the  visitors  of  Jerusalem  with  still  greater 
contumely,  mingling  with  their  Mohammedan  bigotry,  a  con- 
sciousness of  strength  and  courage,  and  a  scorn  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  they  knew  only  by  die  debased  natives  of  Greece 
and  Syria,  or  by  these  humble  and  defenceless  palmers.  When 
such  insults  became  known  throughout  Europe,  they  excited 
a  keen  sensation  of  resentment  among  nations  equally  coura- 
geous and  devout,  which,  though  wanting  as  yet  any  definite 
means  of  satisfying  itself,  was  ripe  for  whatever  favorable  con- 
juncture might  arise. 

Twenty  years  before  the  first  crusade  Gregory  VII.  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  embodying  Europe  in  arms  against 
Asia — ^a  scheme  worthy  of  his  daring  mind,  and  which,  per- 
haps, was  never  forgotten  by  Urban  II.,  who  in  everything 
loved  to  imitate  his  gjeat  predecessor.^  This  design  of  Greg- 
ory was  founded  upon  the  supplication  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Michael,  which  was  renewed  by  Alexius  Comnenus  to  Urban 
with  increased  importunity.  The  Turks  had  now  taken  Nice, 
and  threatened,  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  very  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople. Everyone  knows  whose  hand  held  the  torch  to 
that  inflammable  mass  of  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  Europe; 
the  hermit  of  Picardy,  who,  roused  by  witnessed  wrongs  and 
imagined  visions,  journeyed  from  land  to  land,  the  apostle  of 
an  holy  war.  The  preaching  of  Peter  was  powerfully  seconded 
by  Urban.  In  the  councils  of  Fiacenza  and  of  Clermont  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem  was  eloquently  recommended  and 
exultingly  undertaken.  "  It  is  the  will  of  God !  "  was  the 
tumultuous  cry  that  broke  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the 
assembly  at  Clermont ;  and  these  words  afford  at  once  the 
most  obvious  and  most  certain  explanation  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  crusades.  Later  writers,  incapable  of  sympathizing 
with  the  blind  fervor  of  zeal,  or  anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for 
its  effect  somewhat  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  times, 
have  sought  political  reasons  for  that  which  resulted  only  from 
predominant  affections.  No  suggestion  of  these  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  in  contemporary  historians.  To  rescue  the 
Greek  empire  from  its  imminent  peril,  and  thus  to  secure  Chris- 
tendom from  enemies  who  professed  towards  it  eternal  hostil- 

o  Gregory  addrcssrd,  in  1074,  a  sort  of  come  up  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 

encyclic  letter  to  all  who  would  defend  No  mention  of  Palestine  is  made  in  this 

the     Christian     faith,     enlorcing     upon  letter,     Labbe,  Concilia,  t.  x.  p.  441.    St. 

them     the    iluty    of    taking'    up    arms  I^I*rc,    Abrig6    Chroa.    de    1  Hist    da 

igainst  the  Saracens,  who  had  almost  I'ltalie,  t.  iiL  p.  614. 
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ity,  might  have  been  a  legitimate  and  magnanimous  ground 
of  interference;  but  it  operated  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  upon 
those  who  took  the  cross.  It  argues,  indeed,  strange  ignorance 
of  the  eleventh  century  to  ascribe  such  refinements  of  later 
times  even  to  the  princes  of  that  age.  The  Turks  were  no  doubt 
repelled  from  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  but  this  was  a  collateral  effect  of  their  enterprise.  Nor 
had  they  any  disposition  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  soon  came  to  hate,  and  not  entirely  without  provo- 
cation, with  almost  as  much  animosity  as  the  Moslems  them- 
selves. 

Every  means  was  used  to  excite  an  epidemical  frenzy :  the 
remission  of  penance,  the  dispensation  from  those  practices 
of  self-denial  which  superstition  imposed  or  suspended  at 
pleasure,  the  absolution  of  all  sins,  and  the  assurance  of  eternal 
felicity.  None  doubted  that  such  as  perished  in  the  war  re- 
ceived immediately  the  reward  of  martyrdom,/*  False  miracles 
and  fanatical  prophecies,  which  were  never  so  frequent, 
wrought  up  the  enthusiasm  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  And  these 
devotional  feelings,  which  are  usually  thwarted  and  balanced 
by  other  passions,  fell  in  with  every  motive  that  could  influence 
the  men  of  that  time ;  with  curiosity,  restlessness,  the  love  of 
license,  thirst  for  war,  emulation,  ambition.  Of  the  princes 
who  assumed  the  cross,  some  probably  from  the  beginning 
speculated  upon  forming  independent  establishments  in  the 
Blast.  In  later  periods  the  temporal  benefits  of  undertaking 
a  cnisade  undoubtedly  blended  themselves  with  less  selfish 
considerations.  Men  resorted  to  Palestine,  as  in  modern  times 
they  have  done  to  the  colonies,  in  order  to  redeem  their  fame, 
or  repair  their  fortune.  Thus  Gui  de  Lusignan,  after  flying 
from  France,  for  murder,  was  ultimately  raised  to  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  more  vulgar  class  were  held  out  induce- 
ments which,  though  absorbed  in  the  overruling  fanaticism 
of  the  first  crusade,  might  be  exceedingly  efficacious  when  it 
began  rather  to  flag.  During  the  time  that  a  crusader  bore  the 
cross  he  was  free  from  suit  for  his  debts,  and  the  interest  of 
them  was  entirely  abolished;  he  was  exempted,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  from  taxes,  and  placed  under  the  protection 


f  Nam  qui  pro  Christi  tiotnioe  decer- 
tantrs,  in  acic  fidelium  rt  Christiana 
militia  dicuntur,  occumbere,  ron  .^olum 
infimix,  rerutn  «t  peccaminum  ct  de- 
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lictonim    omnimodtm    credimu*   kboli- 
tionem   pTomereri.    Will.   Tyr.   I.  x.  c. 
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of  the  church,  so  that  he  could  not  be  impleaded  in  any  civil 
court,  except  on  criminal  charges,  or  disputes  relating  to  land. 9 
None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took  a  part  in  the  first 
crusade ;  but  many  of  their  chief  vassals,  great  part  of  the 
inferior  nobihty,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  the  common 
people.  The  priests  left  their  parishes,  and  the  monks  their 
cells ;  and  though  the  peasantry  were  then  in  general  bound 
to  the  soil,  we  find  no  check  given  to  their  emigration  for  this 
cause.  Numbers  of  women  and  children  swelled  the  crowd ; 
it  appeared  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  repel  anyone  from  a  work 
which  was  considered  as  the  manifest  design  of  Providence. 
But  if  it  were  lawful  to  interpret  the  will  of  Providence  by 
events,  few  undertakings  have  been  more  branded  by  its  dis- 
approbation than  the  crusades.  So  many  crimes  and  so  much 
misery  have  seldom  been  accumulated  in  so  short  a  space  as 
in  the  three  years  of  the  first  expedition.  We  sltould  be  war- 
ranted by  contemporary  writers  in  stating  the  loss  of  the 
Christians  alone  during  this  period  at  nearly  a  million;  but 
at  the  least  computation  it  must  have  exceeded  half  that  num- 
her.r  To  engage  in  the  crusade,  and  to  perish  in  it,  were 
almost  synonymous.  Few  of  those  myriads  who  were  mus- 
tered in  the  plains  of  Nice  returned  to  gladden  their  friends 
in  Europe  with  the  story  of  their  triumph  at  Jerusalem. 
Besieging  alternately  and  besieged  in  Antioch,  they  drained 
to  the  lees  the  cup  of  misery:  three  hundred  thousand  sat 
down  before  that  place ;  next  year  there  remained  but  a  sixth 
part  to  pursue  tlie  enterprise.  But  their  losses  were  least  in 
the  field  of  battle ;  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European 
prowess  was  constantly  displayed ;  the  angel  of  Asia,  to  apply 
the  bold  language  of  our  poet,  high  and  unmatchable,  where 
her  rival  was  not,  became  a  fear ;  and  the  Christian  lances 
bore  all  before  them  in  their  shock  from  Nice  to  Antioch, 
Edessa,  and  Jerusalem,  [a.d.  1099.]  It  was  here,  where  their 
triumph  was  consummated,  that  it  was  stained  \vith  the  most 
atrocious  massacre ;  not  limited  to  the  hour  of  resistance,  but 
renewed  deliberately  even  after  that  famous  penitential  pro- 


dl 


■erted  a  bull  of  EuKcnius  III.  in  1146, 
containing  tome  of  tlicse  privileges. 
Other*  are  granted  by  Philip  Augustus 
in  i»i4.  Ordonnanccs  dcs  Rols  de 
France,  tom.  i.  See  also  Du  Cangc, 
yroc.  Cruci*  Privi'effia. 
r  William   oi    Tyre    says    that    at   the 


review  before  Nice  there  were  found 
600,000  of  both  sexes,  exclusive  of  too.ooo 
cavalry  armed  in  mail.  L.  ii.  c.  2j.  uut 
Futk  of  Chartres  reckuns  the  same 
number,  besides  women,  children,  and 
priests.  An  immense  slaughter  had 
previously  been  made  in  Itungary  of 
the  rabble  under  Gaullier  Sans-Avoir. 
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cession  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  might  have  calmed  their 
ferocious  dispositions,  if,  througli  the  misguided  enthusiasm 
of  the  enterprise,  it  had  not  been  rather  calculated  to  excite 
them.4 

The  conquests  obtained  at  such  a  price  by  the  first  crusade 
were  chiefly  comprised  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria.  Except 
the  state  of  Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates,'  which,  in  its  best 
days,  extended  over  great  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Latin 
possessions  never  reached  more  than  a  few  leagues  from  the 
sea.  Within  the  barrier  of  Mount  Libanus  their  arms  might 
be  feared,  but  their  power  was  never  established ;  and  the 
prophet  was  still  invoked  in  the  mosques  of  Aleppo  and  Da- 
mascus. The  principality  of  Antioch  to  the  north,  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  with  its  feudal  dependencies  of  Tripoli  and  Ti- 
berias to  the  south,  were  assigned,  the  one  to  Boemond,  a 
brother  of  Robert  Guiscard,  Count  of  Apulia,  the  other  to  God- 
frey of  Boulogne,**  whose  extraordinary  merit  had  justly  raised 
him  to  a  degree  of  influence  with  the  chief  crusaders  that  has 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  a  legitimate  authority.f  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  Tyre,  Ascalon,  and  the  other  cities 
upon  the  sea-coast,  were  subjected  by  the  successors  of  Godfrey 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  But  as  their  enemies  had  been 
stunned,  not  killed,  by  the  western  storm,  the  Latins  were 
constantly  molested  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 
They  were  exposed  as  the  outposts  of  Christendom,  with  no 
respite  and  few  resources.  A  second  crusade,  in  which  the 
Emperor  Conrad  IIL  and  Louis  VII.  of  France  were  engaged, 
each  with  seventy  thousand  cavalry,  made  scarce  any  divcr- 

*The  work  of  Mailly.  entitled  L'Es- 
prit  dtj  Croisades,  is  deserving  o(  con- 
•iderable  praiie  tor  its  diligence  and 
impiartUiity.  It  carries  the  history, 
however,  no  farther  than  the  first  ex- 
pedition. Gibbon's  two  chapters  on  the 
crusades.  tboueH  not  without  inaccu- 
T^cics,  arc  a  brilliant  portion  of  his 
great  work.  The  original  writers  are 
^iefly  collected  in  two  folio  vulumes, 
mlitled  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Han- 
ortT,   1611. 

I  Edessa  was  a  little  Giristian  prin- 
eipaliiy,  surrounded  by,  and  tributary 
10,  Ibe  Turkx.  The  innabitants  invited 
Baldwin,  on  his  progress  in  the  first 
crusade,  and  be  made  no  great  scruple 
of  supplanting  the  reigning  prince,  who 
indeed  i»  represented  as  a  tyrant  and 
usurper.  Esprit  des  Croisades,  t.  iv.  p. 
ta.    be  Gutgnes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn. 

«  Gootrey  neve*  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Jerusalem,  not  choosing,  he  said,  to 


wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  that  city  where 
his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with 
thorns.  Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother, 
who  succeeded  him  within  two  years, 
entitles  himself.  Rex  Hiemsalem,  Ljiti- 
norum  primus.    Will.  Tyr.  t.  ii.  c.   11. 

t>  The  heroes  of  the  crusade  are  just 
like  those  of  romance.  Godfrey  is  not 
only  the  wisest  but  the  strongest  man 
in  the  army.  I^rliaps  Tasso  has  lost 
some  parts  of  this  physical  superiority 
for  the  s.T.ke  of  contrasting  hira  with  the 
imaginary  RinaMo.  He  cleaves  a  Turk 
in  twain,  Irom  the  shoulder  to  the 
haunch.  A  noble  Arab,  after  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  requests  him  to  try  his 
sword  upon  a  camel,  when  Godfrey, 
with  ease,  cuts  off  the  head.  The  Arab, 
suspecting  there  might  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  blade,  desires  him  to  do 
the  same  with  his  sword ;  and.  the  hero 
obliges  him  by  demolishing  a  second 
camel.    Will.  Tyr.  I.  ix.  c  aa. 
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sion  [a.d.  1 147] ;  and  that  vast  army  wasted  away  in  the  pas-* 
sage  of  Natolia-w 

The  decline  of  the  Christian  establishments  in  the  East  is 
ascribed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the  extreme  viciousness  of  their 
manners,  to  the  adoption  of  European  arms  by  the  Orientals, 
and  to  the  union  of  the  Mohammedan  principalities  imder  a 
single  chief.'  Without  denying  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
and  especially  the  last,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  one  more  radical 
than  all  the  three,  the  inadequacy  of  their  means  of  self-defence. 
The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  guarded  only,  exclusive  of 
European  volunteers,  by  the  feudal  service  of  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  knights,  attended  each  by  four  archers  on  horse- 
back, by  a  militia  of  five  thousand  and  seventy-five  burghers, 
and  by  a  conscription,  in  great  exigencies,  of  the  remaining 
population.^  William  of  Tyre  mentions  an  army  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  as  the 
greatest  which  had  ever  been  collected,  and  predicts  the  utmost 
success  from  it,  if  wisely  conducted.*  This  was  a  little  before 
the  irruption  of  Saladin.  In  the  last  fatal  battle  Lusignan 
seems  to  have  had  somewhat  a  larger  force.o"  Nothing  can 
more  strikingly  evince  the  ascendency  of  Europe  than  the  re- 
sistance of  these  Prankish  acquisitions  in  Syria  during  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  Several  of  their  victories  over  the  Moslems 
were  obtained  against  such  disparity  of  numbers,  that  they  may 
be  compared  with  whatever  is  most  illustrious  in  history  or 
romance.fr    These  perhaps  were  less  due  to  the  descendants  of 


w  Vertot  puts  the  destruction  in  the 
•econd  crusade  at  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  (Hist,  etc  Malthe,  p.  IJ9K  and 
Irom  William  of  Tyre's  language,  there 
seeml  do  reason  to  consider  this  an 
exuHCfatmn.    L.  xvi.  c.  19. 

jrTl  xxL  c.  7.  John  of  Vitry  also 
roentionc  the  change  of  weapons  by  the 
Saracens,  in  imitation  of  the  Latins, 
using  the  lances  and  coat  of  mail  in- 
stead o(  bows  and  arrows,  c  t^i.  But, 
according  (o  a  more  ancient  writer,  part 
of  Soliman's  (the  Kilidgc  Arslan  of  Dc 
Guignes)  army  in  the  first  crusade  was 
in  armor,  loricis  et  gateis  ct  ctypeis 
aureit  yaldc  armati.  Albertus  Aqueti- 
lis,  I.  ii.  c.  ij.  I  may  add  to  this  a 
testimony  of  another  kind,  not  less  de- 
cisive. In  the  Abbey  ol  St.  Denis  there 
were  ten  pictures,  in  "(tained  glass,  rep- 
resenting sieges  and  battles  in  the  first 
crusade.  These  were  made  by  order  of 
Suger,  the  minister  ol  Louts  VL,  and 
consequently  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  In  many  of  them  the 
Turks  are    painted    in   coats   of   mai], 


sometimes  even  in  a  plated  cuirass.  In 
others  they  are  iiuite  unarmed,  and  in 
flowing  robes.  Montfaucon,  Monumena 
de  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise,  t.  i.  pi.  50. 

y  Gibbon,  c.  ig,  note  u;.  Jerusalem 
itself  was  very  thinly  inhabited.  For 
all  the  heathens,,  says  William  of  Tyre, 
had  perished  in  the  massacre  when  the 
city  was  taken;  or,  il  any  escaped,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  return;  no  heathen 
being  thought  fit  to  dwell  in  the  holy 
city.  Baldwin  invited  some  Arabian 
Christians  to  settle  in  it. 

*  L.  xxii.  c.  27. 

a  A  primo  introitu  Lattnorum  in  ter- 
ram  sanctam,  says  John  de  Vitry,  nostri 
tot  milites  in  tmo  tircelio  congre^are 
nequiverunt.  Erant  cnim  mtitt  ducenti 
milites  loricati;  peditum  autem  cum 
armis,  arcubus  et  liaiislis  circiter  viginti 
iniltia,  iniausta:  expedition!  inicrfuisse 
dicuntur.  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p. 
itiS. 

b  A  brief  summary  of  these  victories 
il  giTcn  by  John  of  Vitry,  c  93. 
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the  first  crusaders,  settled  in  the  Holy  Land.f  than  to  those 
volunteers  from  Europe  whom  martial  ardor  and  religious  zeal 
impelled  to  the  service.  It  was  the  penance  commonly  im- 
posed upon  men  of  rank  for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  to  serve 
a  number  of  years  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Thus  a  per- 
petual supply  of  warriors  was  poured  in  from  Europe ;  and  in 
this  sense  the  crusades  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  without 
intermission  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Latin  settlements. 
Of  these  defenders  the  most  renowned  were  the  military  orders 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  \d 
instituted,  the  one  in  1124,  the  other  in  11 18,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Holy  Land.  The  Teutonic  order,  es- 
tablished in  TI90,  when  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  falling, 
soon  diverted  its  schemes  of  holy  warfare  to  a  very  different 
quarter  of  the  world.  Large  estates,  as  well  in  Palestine  as 
throughout  Europe,  enriched  the  two  former  institutions ;  but 
the  pride,  rapaciousness,  and  misconduct  of  both,  especially 
of  the  Templars,  seem  to  have  balanced  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  their  valor.'  At  length  the  famous  Saladin,  usurp- 
ing the  throne  of  a  feeble  dynasty  which  had  reigned  in  Egypt, 
broke  in  upon  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem;  the  king  and  the 
kingdom  fell  into  his  hands  (a.d.  1187]  ;  nothing  remained  but 
a  few  strong  towns  upon  the  sea-coast. 

These  misfortunes  roused  once  more  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  third  crusade  was  undertaken  by  three  of  her 
sovereigns,  the  greatest  in  personal  estimation  as  well  as 
dignity — by  the  Emperor  Frederic  P.arbarossa,  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  and  our  own  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion.  [a.d. 
1 189.]  But  this,  Hke  the  preceding  enterprise,  failed  of  per- 
manent effect ;  and  those  feats  of  romantic  prowess  which 
made  the  name  of  Richard  so  famous  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia^  proved  only  the  total  inefficacy  of  all  exertions  in  an  at- 


cMany   of   these   were  of   a   mongrel 

^'Cxuaction,    deicended    from    a     Frank 

I  parent  on  one  tide,  and  Syrian  on  the 

.-odwr.    These     were     called     Poulains, 

IVdilaoi;    and    were   looked    upon   as    a 

'  neaa,     dearnrnte     race.    Du     Cange : 

Closa.  V.  Pul'ani;  and  Observations  atir 

Joinrillc.   in    Collection    des    Memoires 

relatifa  i  THistoire  de  France,  t.  ii.  p. 

<*The  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  nei- 
ther the  Ev.nn«{clist  nor  yet  the  Baptist, 
but  I  certain  Cypriot.  sumamcd  the 
Charitable,  who  liad  been  patriarch  of 
Aleaaadria. 


r  See  a  curious  instance  of  the  mis- 
conduct and  insolence  of  the  Templars, 
in  William  of  Tyre,  I.  xx.  c.  32-  The 
Templars  po&sesscd  nine  thousand 
manors,  ana  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
nineteen  thousand,  in  Europe.  The 
latter  were  almost  a«  much  reproached 
as  the  Templars  for  their  pride  and 
avarice.     L,  sviii.  c.  6. 

/  When  a  Turk's  horse  started  at  & 
bush,  he  would  chide  him,  Joinville 
sa^B,  with.  Cuideg-tu  qu'y  soit  le  roi 
Richard !  Women  kept  their  children 
qoiet  with  the  threat  of  bringing  Rich- 
ard to  tbem. 
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tempt  so  impracticable ;  Palestine  was  never  the  scene  of  an- 
other crusade.  One  great  armament  was  diverted  to  the  siege 
of  Constantinople  (a.d.  1204],  and  another  wasted  in  fruitless 
attempts  upon  Egypt,  [a.d.  1218.]  The  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
afterwards  procured  tlie  restoration  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  but  the  Christian  princes  of  Syria  were  unable  to  defend 
it,  and  their  possessions  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  mari- 
time towns.  Acre^  the  last  of  these,  was  finally  taken  by  storm 
in  1291 ;  and  its  ruin  closes  the  history  of  the  Latin  dominion 
in  Syria,  which  Europe  had  already  ceased  to  protect. 

The  two  last  crusades  were  undertaken  by  St.  Louis,  [a.d. 
1248.]  In  the  first  he  was  attended  by  2,800  knights  and 
50,000  ordinary  Iroops.g  He  landed  at  Damietta  in  Egypt, 
for  that  country  was  now  deemed  the  key  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  But  advancing 
up  the  country,  he  found  natural  impediments  as  well  as  ene- 
mies in  his  way ;  the  Turks  assailed  him  with  Greek  fire,  an 
instrument  of  warfare  almost  as  surprising  and  terrible  as 
gunpowder;  he  lost  his  brother  the  Count  of  Artois,  with 
many  knights,  at  Massoura,  near  Cairo;  and  began  too  late 
a  retreat  towards  Damietta.  Such  calamities  now  fell  upon 
this  devoted  army  as  have  scarce  ever  been  surpassed ;  hunger 
and  want  of  every  kind,  aggravated  by  an  unsparing  pestilence. 
At  length  the  king  was  made  prisoner,  and  very  few  of  the 
army  escaped  the  Turkish  cimeter  in  battle  or  in  captivity. 
Four  hundred  thousand  livres  were  paid  as  a  ransom  for  Louis. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  passed  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  which  are  his  best  title  to  canonization. 
But  the  fatal  illusions  of  superstition  were  still  always  at  his 
heart;  nor  did  it  fail  to  be  painfully  observed  by  his  subjects 
that  he  stiil  kept  the  cross  upon  his  garment.  His  last  expedi- 
tion was  originally  designed  for  Jerusalem.  But  he  had  re- 
ceived some  intimation  that  the  King  of  Tunis  was  desirous 
of  embracing  Christianity.  That  these  intentions  might  be 
carried  into  effect,  he  sailed  out  of  his  way  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  A  fever  here  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  sacrificed  to  that  ruling  passion  which  never  would 
have  forsaken  him.    But  he  had  survived  the  spirit  of  the  cru- 


gThe  Arabian  writers  ^ive  him  9500 
knights  and  130.000  common  soldiers. 
But  I  grreally  prefer  ihe  authority  of 
Joinvillc,  who  has  twice  mentioned  the 
number  of  knights  in  the  text.    On  Gib- 


bon's authority,  I  put  the  main  body  at 
50,000;  but,  if  Joinvillc  has  stated  this, 
1  have  mi»sed  the  passage.  Their  vas- 
sals amounted  to  1800. 
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sades ;  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Egypt  had  cured  his  sub- 
jects, though  not  himself,  of  their  folly ;  A  his  son,  after  making 
terms  with  Tunis,  returned  to  France;  the  Christians  were 
suflFered  to  lose  what  they  still  retained  in  the  Holy  Land; 
and  though  many  princes  in  subsequent  ages  talked  loudly  of 
renewing  the  war,  the  promise,  if  it  were  ever  sincere,  was 
never  accomplished. 

Louis  IX.  had  increased  the  royal  domain  by  the  annexation 
of  several  counties  and  other  less  important  fiefs ;  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Philip  IIL  [a.d.  1270]  (surnamed  the  Bold) 
it  received  a  far  more  considerable  augmentation,  Alphonso, 
the  late  king's  brother,  had  been  invested  with  the  county 
of  Poitou,  ceded  by  Henry  HI.,  together  with  part  of  Auvergne 
and  of  Saintonge ;  and  held  also,  as  has  been  said  before,  the 
remains  of  the  great  fief  of  Toulouse,  in  right  of  his  wife  Jane, 
heiress  of  Raymond  VH.  Upon  his  death,  and  that  of  his 
countess,  which  happened  about  the  same  time,  the  king  en- 
tered into  possession  of  all  these  territories,  [a.d.  1271.]  This 
acquisition  brought  the  sovereigns  of  France  into  contact  with 
new  neighbors,  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  the  powers  of  Italy. 
The  first  great  and  lasting  foreign  war  which  they  carried  on 
was  that  of  Philip  IIL  and  Philip  IV.  against  the  former  king- 
dom, excited  by  the  insurrection  of  Sicily,  [a.d.  1270.]  Though 
effecting  no  change  in  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  this 
war  may  be  deemed  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  France 
and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Italy,  to  which  it  more  pecul- 
iarly belongs. 

There  still  remained  five  great  and  ancient  fiefs  of  the  French 
crown;  Champagne,  Guienne,  Flanders,  Burgimdy,  and  Brit- 
tany. But  Philip  IV.  [a.d.  1285],  usually  called  the  Fair,  mar- 
ried the  heiress  of  the  first,  a  little  before  his  father's  death ; 


A  The  refusal  of  Joinvilte  to  accom- 
paaj  the  kin^  in  this  second  crusade  is 
Tcry  memorable,  and  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  bad  eftccta  of  both  ex- 
peditions. Lc  Roy  de  France  et  le  Roy 
de  Nnvarre  me  pressoient  fort  de  me 
croiser,  et  entrcprendre,  le  chcmin  du 
pclerina^e  de  la  croix.  Mais  ;e  Icur 
respond],  que  tendis  que  ^'avoie  est6 
oultre-mer  au  service  de  Dieu.  que  lea 
gens  et  officer<_  du  Roy  de  France  avoi- 
ent  trop  greve  rt  foulle  mes  subjets, 
tut  qu'ils  en  estoient  apovris;  telle- 
incnt  que  jam*?  il  ne  seroit  que  eulx 
et  moy  ne  nous  en  sonissons.  Et  veoie 
elertmenl,  si  je  me  mectoie  au  pelcri* 
n*st  de  la  croix,  que  ce  seroit  la  totale 
destniction    de   mesdiz   povrcs   subjcts. 


Dcpujs  ouy-je  dire  a  plustcurs,  que 
ceux  qui  luy  cocseillerent  rcnterprinse 
de  la  croix  firent  un  trez  grant  mal,  et 
pechercnt  morfcUement.  Car  tandia 
qu'il  fu.sl  au  royaume  de  France,  tout 
son  royaume  vivoit  en  paix,  ct  reg^oit 
justice.  Et  incontinent  qu'il  en  fust 
ors,  tout  comincni;a  a  declincr  ct  i  cm> 
pirer. — T.  ii.  p.  158. 

In  the  Fabliaux  o(  Le  Grand  rl'Aussy 
we  have  a  neat  poem  by  Rmubceuf,  a 
writer  of  St.  Louis's  aee,  in  a  dialoK^ue 
between  a  crusader  ana  a  non-crusadcr, 
wherein,  though  he  gives  the  last  word 
to  the  former,  it  is  plain  that  he  de- 
signed the  opposite  scale  to  preponder* 
ate.— T.  ii.  pi,  i6i. 
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and  although  he  governed  that  county  in  her  name  without 
pretending  to  reunite  it  to  the  royal  domain,  it  was,  at  least 
in  a  political  sense,  no  longer  a  part  of  the  feudal  body.  With 
some  ol  his  other  vassals  Philip  used  more  violent  methods. 
A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  this  prince  and  Philip 
Augustus.  But  while  in  ambition,  violence  of  temper  and  un- 
principled rapacity,  as  well  as  in  the  success  of  their  attempts 
to  establish  an  absolute  authority,  they  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  equal,  we  may  remark  this  difiference,  that  Philip  the 
Fair,  who  was  destitute  of  military  talents,  gained  those  ends 
by  dissimulation  which  his  predecessor  had  reached  by  force. 
The  duchy  of  Guienne,  though  somewhat  abridged  of  its 
original  extent,  was  still  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the 
French  fiefs,  even  independently  of  its  connection  with  Eng- 
land.'' Philip,  by  dint  of  perfidy,  and  by  the  egregious  inca- 
pacity of  Edmund,  brother  of  Edward  1.,  contrived  to  obtain, 
and  to  keep  for  several  years,  the  possession  of  this  great  prov- 
ince. A  quarrel  among  some  French  and  English  sailors  hav- 
ing provoked  retaliation,  till  a  sort  of  piratical  war  commenced 
between  their  respective  countries,  [a.d.  1292]  Edward,  as 
Duke  of  Guienne,  was  summoned  into  the  king's  court  to  an- 
swer for  the  trespass  of  his  subjects.  Upon  this  he  despatched 
his  brother  to  settle  terms  of  reconciliation,  with  fuller  powers 
than  should  have  been  intrusted  to  so  credulous  a  negotiator. 
Philip  so  outwitted  this  prince,  through  a  fictitious  treaty,  as 
to  procure  from  him  the  surrender  of  all  the  fortresses  in 
Guienne.  He  then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  after  again  sum- 
moning Edward  to  appear,  pronounced  the  confiscation  of  his 
fief./  This  business  is  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  political  char- 
acter of  Edward.  But  his  eagerness  about  the  acquisition  of 
Scotland  rendered  him  less  sensible  to  the  danger  of  a  posses- 
sion in  many  respects  more  valuable ;  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 


(  Philip  was  highly  offended  that  in- 
itruments  made  in  Ciuienne  should  be 
dated  by  the  year  of  Edward's  reign, 
and  not  of  hia  own.  This  almost  sote 
badge  of  Bovercrignty  had  been  pre- 
served  by  the  kings  of  France  during 
all  the  feudal  age*.  A  struggle  took 
place  about  it,  which  is  recorded  in  a 
curious  letter  from  John  de  Greilli  to 
Edward.  The  French  court  at  last  con- 
sented to  let  dates  be  thus  expressed: 
Actum  fuit,  regnante  P.  rege  Pranciz, 
E.  rege  Angliz  tenente  ducatum  Aqui- 
taniar.  Several  precedents  were  shown 
by    the    English    where    the    counts   of 


Toulouse  had  used  the  form,  Regnante 
A.  Comite  ToIosk.  Rymcr,  t.  ii.  p. 
1083.  As  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
quote  Rymcr.  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
scTvc  that  my  references  are  to  the 
London  edition,  the  paging  of  which  is 
pre<^erved  on  the  margin  of  that  printed 
at  the  Hague. 

y  In  the  view  1  have  taken  of  this 
transaction  I  have  been  guided  by  sev- 
etal  instruments  in  Rymcr,  which  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind.  Velly  of  course 
represents  the  matter  more  favorably 
for  Fbilip. 
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ance  among  the  English  nobility,  which  his  arbitrary  meas- 
ures had  provoked,  broke  out  very  opportunely  for  Philip,  to 
thwart  every  effort  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne  by  arms.  [a.d. 
1303,]  But  after  repeated  suspensions  of  hostilities  a  treaty 
was  finaHy  concluded,  by  which  Philip  restored  the  province, 
on  the  agreement  of  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  Isabel 
and  the  heir  of  England. 

To  this  restitution  he  was  chieily  induced  by  the  ill  success 
that  attended  his  arms  in  Flanders,  another  of  the  great  fiefs 
which  this  ambitious  monarch  had  endeavored  to  confiscate. 
We  have  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  evidence  of  the  original  injus- 
tice of  his  proceedings  towards  the  Count  of  Flanders  as  in 
the  case  of  Guienne ;  but  he  certainly  twice  detained  his  per- 
son, once  after  drawing  him  on  some  pretext  to  his  court,  and 
again,  in  violation  of  the  faith  pledged  by  his  generals.  The 
Flemings  made,  however,  so  vigorous  a  resistance,  that  Philip 
vas  unable  to  reduce  that  small  country;  and  in  one  famous 
battle  at  Courtray  they  discomfited  a  powerful  army  with  that 
utter  loss  and  ignominy  to  which  the  undisciplined  impetuosity 
of  the  French  nobles  was  pre-eminently  exposed.*  [a.d.  1302.] 

Two  other  acquisitions  of  Philip  the  Fair  deserve  notice; 
that  of  the  counties  of  Angouleme  and  La  Marche,  upon  a 
sentence  of  forfeiture  (and,  as  it  seems,  a  very  harsh  one) 
passed  against  the  reigning  count ;  and  that  of  the  city  of 
Lyons,  and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  had  not  even  feudally 
been  subject  to  the  crown  of  France  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  Lyons  was  the  dowry  of  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Louis  IV.,  on  her  marriage  with  Conrad,  King  of  Burgundy, 
and  was  bequeathed  with  the  rest  of  that  kingdom  by  Rodolph, 
in  1032,  to  the  empire.  Frederic  Barbarossa  conferred  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  all  regalian  rights  over  the  city,  with 
the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.  France  seems  to  have  had  no  con- 
cern with  it,  till  St.  Louis  was  called  in  as  a  mediator  in  dis- 
putes between  the  chapter  and  the  city,  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  see,  and  took  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  upon  himself  for 
the  time.  Philip  III.,  having  been  chosen  arbitrator  in  similar 
circumstances,  insisted,  before  he  would  restore  the  jurisdic- 
tion, upon  an  oath  of  fcahy  from  the  new  archbishop.  This 
oath,  which  could  be  demanded,  it  seems,  by  no  right  but  that 

>  The  FleminKS  look  at  Courtray  4000        enouFrh,   compares  to   Ilaniubal's  three 

rof  gilt  spurs,  which  were  only  worn        bushels  of  g«ld  rings  at  Caniuc. 
knisbts.       These     Velly,     happily 
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of  force,  continued  to  be  taken,  till,  in  1310,  an  archbishop 
resisting  what  he  had  thought  an  usurpation,  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Phihp  IV.,  and,  the  inhabitants  not  being  unwilUng 
to  submit,  was  finally  united  to  the  French  crown.' 

Philip  the  Fair  left  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in 
France;  Louis,  surnamed  Hutin  [Louis  X.,  a.d.  1314],  Philip 
the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair;  with  a  daughter,  Isabel,  mar- 
ried to  Edward  II.  of  England."'  Louis,  the  eldest,  survived 
his  father  little  more  than  a  year,  leaving  one  daughter,  and 
his  queen  pregnant.  The  circumstances  that  ensucf!  require 
to  be  accurately  stated.  Louis  had  possessed,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  the  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie.  Upon  his  death,  Philip,  his  next  brother 
(Philip  v.,  A.D.  1315],  assumed  the  regency  both  of  France 
and  Navarre ;  and  not  long  afterwards  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Eudcs,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  imclc  of  the  Princess  Jane, 
Louis's  daughter,  by  which  her  eventual  rights  to  the  succes- 
sion were  to  be  regulated.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  case  the 
queen  should  be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  these  two  princesses, 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  should  take  the  grandmother's  inher- 
itance, Navarre  and  Champagne,  on  releasing  all  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France.  But  this  was  not  to  take  place  till  their 
age  of  consent,  when,  if  they  should  refuse  to  make  such  re- 
nunciation, their  claim  was  to  remain,  and  right  to  be  done 
to  them  therein;  but,  in  return,  the  release  made  by  Philip 
of  Navarre  and  Champagne  was  to  be  null.  In  the  meantime, 
he  was  to  hold  the  government  of  France,  Navarre,  and  Cham- 
pagne, receiving  homage  of  vassals  in  all  these  countries  as 
governor;  saving  the  right  of  a  male  heir  to  the  late  king, 
in  the  event  of  whose  birth  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect." 

This  convention  was  made  on  the  17th  of  July,  1316;  and 
on  the  15th  of  November  the  queen  brought  into  the  world  a 
son,  John  L  (as  some  called  him),  who  died  in  four  days.o 
The  conditional  treaty  was  now  become  absolute ;  in  spirit,  at 
least,  if  any  cavil  might  be  raised  about  the  expression ;  and 
Philip  was,  by  his  own  agreement,  precluded  from  taking  any 


IVelly,  t.  vii.  p.  404.  For  a  more  pre- 
ciM  account  of  the  political  deocndrace 
of  L^ons  and  its  district,  see  L.'Art  de 
verifier  Ics  Dates,  t.  ii.  p.  ^69. 

«[Notc  XV. I 

n  Hist,  dc  Charles  le  Mauvais  par 
Sicoussc,  vol-  ii.  p.  3. 

o  Ancient  writers,  Stsmondi  tells  us 
(be.   344),   do   not   call   this   itifant   any- 


thing but  the  child  who  was  to  be  kin);: 
the  maxim  of  later  times,  "  Lc  roi  ne 
meurt  pas,"  was  unknown.  I  suspect, 
nevertheless,  that  the  strict  liCTeditary 
succession  was  better  rccoonixcd  before 
this  time  than  Sismondi  here  admits; 
compare  what  he  says  afterwards  o{  a 
period  very  little  later,  vol.  xi.  6. 
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other  title  than  that  of  regent  or  governor,  until  the  princess 
Jane  should  attain  the  age  to  concur  in  or  disclaim  the  pro- 
visional contract  of  her  uncle.  Instead  of  this,  however,  he 
procured  himself  to  be  consecrated  at  Rheiins;  though,  on 
account  of  the  avowed  opf>ositioii  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  even  of  his  own  brother  Charles,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  shut  the  gates  during  the  ceremony,  and  to  dispose  guards 
throughout  the  town.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  an  assembly 
composed  of  prelates,  barons,  and  burgesses  of  that  city,  was 
convened,  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  an  historian,  expressly  declared  that  a 
woman  was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France.,? 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  made  a  show  of  supporting 
his  niece's  interests,  till,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  a  marriage 
whh  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he  shamefully  betrayed  her  cause, 
and  gave  up  in  her  name,  for  an  inconsiderable  pension,  not 
only  her  disputed  claim  to  the  whole  monarchy,  but  her  un- 
questionable right  to  Navarre  and  Champagne.9  I  have  been 
rather  minute  in  stating  these  details,  because  the  transaction 
is  njisrepresented  by  every  historian,  not  excepting  those  who 
l»ave  written  since  the  publication  of  the  documents  which 
illustrate  ii.r 

In  this  contest,  every  way  memorable,  but  especially  on 
account  of  that  which  sprung  out  of  it,  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  throne  of  France  was  first  publicly  discussed.  The 
French  writers  almost  unanimously  concur  in  asserting  that 
such  an  exclusion  was  built  upon  a  fundamental  maxim  of 
their  government.  No  written  law,  nor  even,  as  far  as  1  know, 
the  direct  testimony  of  any  ancient  writer,  has  been  brought 
forward  to  confirm  this  position.  For  as  to  the  text  of  the 
Salic  law,  which  was  frequently  quoted,  and  has  indeed  given 
a  name  to  this  exclusion  of  females,  it  can  only  by  a  doubtful 
and  refined  analogy  be  considered  as  bearing  any  relation  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown.     It  is  certain  nevertheless  that, 


p  Tunc  ctiam  declaratum  fuit,  quod  in 
regno  Francise  mnlirr  non  luccedit. 
Contin.  Gul.  NanRi<!,  in  Sptcilegio 
d'Achery.  torn.  iii.  This  monk,  without 
tmlcnti,  and  jirobably  without  private 
iolormatton,  t«  the  »ole  contemporary 
liicTorian  ot  this  iniportsnl  period.  He 
de»cTibe»  the  assembly  whicn  confirmed 
Philip's  possession  of  the  crown;— 
ijuamplurcs  jiroccres  ct  regni  nobilcs  ac 
magnates  una  cum  picrisquc  prxlatit  ct 
biarsensibus   Pariaiensis  civttacis. 


q  Hist,  de  Charles  le  Mauvais.  t.  ii. 
p.  6.  Jane,  and  her  husband  the  Count 
of  Evreux,  recovered  Navarre,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Fair. 

r  Velly,  who  g-ive*  several  proofs  of 
dtsingenuousness  in  thi.s  part  of  history, 
mutilates  the  treaty  of  the  iTtli  of  July, 
iji6r  in  order  to  conceal  Philip  the 
Long's  breach  of  faith  towmrds  his 
aiece. 
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from  the  time  of  Qovis,  no  woman  had  ever  reigned  in  France ; 
and  although  not  an  instance  of  a  sole  heiress  had  occurred 
before,  yet  some  of  the  Merovingian  kings  left  daughters,  who 
might,  if  not  rendered  incapable  by  their  sex,  have  shared  with 
their  brothers  in  partitions  then  commonly  made.-r  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  times  were  gone  quite  out  of  memory, 
and  France  had  much  in  the  analogy  of  her  existing  usages 
to  reconcile  her  to  a  female  reign.  The  crown  resembled  a 
great  fief;  and  the  great  fiefs  might  universally  descend  to 
women.  Even  at  the  consecration  of  Philip  himself,  Maud, 
Countess  of  Artois,  held  the  crown  over  his  head  among  the 
other  peers.^  And  it  was  scarcely  beyond  the  recollection  of 
persons  living  that  Blanche  had  been  legitimate  regent  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis. 

For  these  reasons,  and  much  more  from  the  provisional 
treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Salic  law,  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  so  fixed  a  principle  at  that  time  as  has  been  contended. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  received  at  the  accession  of  Philip 
the  Long  a  sanction  which  subsequent  events  more  thoroughly 
confirmed.  Philip  himself  leaving  only  three  daughters,  his 
brother  Charles  mounted  the  throne  [Charles  IV.,  a.d.  1322] ; 
and  upon  his  death  the  rule  was  so  unquestionably  established, 
that  his  only  daughter  was  excluded  by  the  Count  of  Valois, 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold.  This  prince  first  took  the  re- 
gency, the  queen-dowager  being  pregnant,  and,  upon  her  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  daughter,  was  crowned  king.  [a.d.  1328.]  No 
competitor  or  opponent  appeared  in  France ;  but  one  more 
formidable  than  any  whom  France  could  have  produced  was 
awaiting  the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  imagined  right  with  all 
the  resources  of  valor  and  genius,  and  to  carry  desolation  over 


*  The  treaty  of  Andely,  in  587.  will  be 
found  to  afford  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion that  females  were  at  that  time  ex- 
cluded from  reigning  in  France.  Greg. 
Turon.   1.  ix. 

t  The  continuator  of  Nangis  says  in- 
deed of  this,  de  quo  aliqui  indi^nati 
fuerunL  But  thete  were  probably  the 
partisans  of  her  nephew  Kobert,  who 
had  been  excluded  by  a  judicial  sen- 
tence of  Philip  IV.,  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  of  representation  did  not  take 
place  in  Artois:  a  decision  considered 
by  many  as  unjust.  Robert  subse- 
quently renewed  his  appeal  (o  the  court 
of  Philip  of  Valois;  but,  unhappily  for 
himself,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
foTj{ing  documents  in  supfiort  of  a 
claim  which  seems  to  have  been  at  least 


plausible  without  such  aid.  This  un- 
wise dishonesty,  which  is  not  without 
parallel  in  more  private  causes,  not  only 
ruined  his  pretensions  to  the  county  of 
Artois,  but  produced  a  sentence  of  for- 
feiture, and  even  of  capital  punishment, 
aRainst  himself.  See  a  pretty  good  ac- 
count of  Robert's  process  in  Velly,  t. 
viii.  p.  x62. 

Sismondi  <x.  44)  does  not  seem  to  be 
convinced  that  Robert  of  Artois  was 
guilty  of  forgery;  but  perhaps  he  is  led 
away  bv  his  animosity  asainst  Icings, 
especially  those  of  the  house  of  Valois. 
M.  Michetet  informs  us  (v.  30)  that  the 
deeds  produced  by  the  demoiselle  Div- 
ion,  ou  which  Rohtrt  founded  his 
claims,  are  in  the  Trisor  des  Ctutrles, 
and  palpable  forgeries. 
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that  great  kingdom  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  he  was  preferring 
a  suit  before  a  civil  tribunal. 

From  the  moment  of  Charles  IV.'s  death,  Edward  III.  of 
England  buoyed  himself  up  with  a  notion  of  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  sister  to  the 
three  last  kings.  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
the  injustice  of  this  pretension.  Whether  the  Salic  law  were 
or  were  not  valid,  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  Edward. 
Even  if  he  could  forget  the  express  or  tacit  decision  of  all 
France,  there  stood  in  bis  way  Jane,  the  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
three  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of  Charles  the  Fair.  Aware 
of  this,  Edward  set  up  a  distinction,  that,  although  females 
were  excluded  from  succession,  the  same  rule  did  not  apply 
to  their  male  issue ;  and  thus,  though  his  mother  Isabel  could 
not  herself  become  Queen  of  France,  she  might  transmit  a  title 
to  him.  But  this  was  contrary  to  the  commonest  rules  of  in- 
heritance ;  and  if  it  could  have  been  regarded  at  all,  Jane  had 
a  son,  afterwards  the  famous  King  of  Navarre,  who  stood  one 
degree  nearer  to  the  crown  than  Edward. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  French  authorities  that  Edward  pre- 
ferred a  claim  to  the  regency  immediately  after  the  decease 
of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that  the  States-General,  or  at  least 
the  peers  of  France,  adjudged  that  dignity  to  Philip  de  Valois. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  he  entertained 
projects  of  recovering  his  right  as  early,  though  his  youth 
and  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his  government  threw 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  execution."  He  did 
Uege  homage,  therefore,  to  Philip  for  Guienne,  and  for  sev- 
eral years,  while  the  affairs  of  Scotland  cn.grossed  his  atten- 
tion, gave  no  sign  of  meditating  a  more  magnificent  enterprise. 
As  he  advanced  in  manhood,  and  felt  the  consciousness  of  his 
strength,  his  early  designs  grew  mature,  and  produced  a  series 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  revolutions  in  the  fort- 
tines  of  France.  These  will  form  the  subject  of  the  ensuing 
pages. 


u  Letter  of  Edward  TIT.  addressed  to 
certain  noblen  and  towns  in  the  south  of 
France,  dated  March  aS,  1328,  four  days 
before  the  birth  of  Charles  IV.'s  posthu- 
mous daughter,  intimates  this  resolu- 
tion.  Rymcr,  vol.  iv.  p.  344  et  seq.  But 
»n  instniment,  dated  at  Northnmijiton 
on  the  i6th  of  May,  is  decisive:  This  is 
■  procuration  to  the  bishops  of  Wor- 
cettcr  and  Litchfield,  to  demand  and 
lake  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  "  in  our  tume,  which  kingdom 


has  devolved  and  appertains  to  at  as  to 
the  right  heir."  P.  as*  To  this  mis- 
»ion  Archbi&hop  Stratford  refers,  in  his 
vindication  of  himself  from  Edward'* 
accusation  of  treason  in  1340;  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  two  bishops  actually 
proceeded  to  France,  though  without 
menlioning  any  further  particulars. 
Xnvit  cnim  qui  nihil  ignorat,  quod  cum 
quxstio  de  regno  Franciic  post  mortem 
regis  Caroli,  fratris  sereoissimz  tnatris 
vestr;e,      in     parliamento     tunc     apud 
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War  of  Edward  III.  in  France — Causes  of  his  Success^Civii  Disturb- 
ances of  France — Peace  of  Bretigni — Its  Interpretation  Considered^ 
Charles  V. — Renewal  of  the  War — Charles  VI. — His  Minority  and  In- 
sanity— Civil  Dissensions  of  the  Parties  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy — 
Assassination  of  both  these  Princes — Intrigues  of  their  Parties  with 
England  under  Henry  IV, — Henry  V.  invades  France— Treaty  of 
Troyes — State  of  France  in  the  First  Years  of  Charles  VII. — Progress 
and  Subsequent  Decline  of  the  English  Arms — Their  Expulsion  from 
France — Change  in  the  Political  Constitution — Louis  XI. — His  Char- 
acter— Leagues  Formed  against  him — Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy — 
His  Prosperity  and  Fall— Louis  Obtains  Possession  of  Burgundy — 
His  Death — Charles  VIII. — Acquisition  of  Brittany. 

No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  mentorable  as  that  oE  Edward  III.  and 
his  successors  against  France,  whether  we  consider  its  dura- 
tion, its  object,  or  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its  events. 
It  was  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  interrupted 
but  once  by  a  regular  pacification,  where  the  most  ancient  and 
extensive  dominion  in  the  civilized  world  was  the  prize,  twice 

Northniiiplon  cclcbrato,  tractata  discus- 
saque  fuissct ;  nuodquc  idtpn  rCKnuii] 
Franciz  ad  vos  hxr^ditario  )ure  cxfite- 
rat  legitime  dcvolulum;  ct  super  hoc 
fuit  ordmatum,  quod  duo  cpiscopi, 
Wi^corniensis  tunc,  nunc  autrni  Win- 
toniensis,  ac  Cuventrjen»is  rt  Lich- 
icldeiuii  in  Franciam  dirigercnt 
grestus  9U09,  nomineque  vestro  rc^^num 
Francie  vindicarerit  ct  pncdicti  Philippi 
de  Valcsio  coronationcm  pro  viribus 
impedtTcni ;  qui  juxta  ordinationem  pri- 
dictani  legationcm  iis  injunctam  tunc 
Bstumrntea,  Kressus  suos  versus  Fran- 
ciam difexerunt;  tjuje  quidem  tegatio 
maximam  gucrrsc  praesentia  mntcriam 
ministravit.    Wilkins,   Concilia,   t.   i.   p. 

^"herc  is  no  evidence  in  Rrmer's  Fts- 
dera  to  corrobrirate  Edward  s  supposed 
claim  to  the  regency  of  France  upon 
the  death  o(  Charles  IV.;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly suspicious  that  no  appointment 
of  ambassador*  of  procurators  for  this 
purpose  should  appear  in  so  complete 
a  collection  of  documents.  The  French 
historians  generally  assert  this,  upon 
tiie  authority  of  the  continuator  of  Will- 
iam of  Naneis,  a  nearly  contemporary, 
but  not  always  well-informed  writer. 
It  is  curious  to  compare  the  four  chief 
English  hiitoriana.    Kapin  affirms  both 


the  ctaltn  to  the  regency  on  Charlea 
IV. 's  death,  and  that  to  the  kingdom 
after  the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Carte, 
the  most  exact  historian  we  have,  men- 
tions (be  latter,  and  is  silent  as  to  the 
former.  Hume  passes  over  both,  and 
intimates  that  Edward  did  not  take  any 
steps  in  support  of  his  pretensions  in 
MjS.  Henry  g^ives  the  supposed  trial  of 
Edward's  claim  to  the  regency  before 
the  States-General  at  great  length,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  other,  so  in- 
disputably authenticated  in  Rymer. 
It  is,  I  think,  most  probable  that  the 
two  bishops  never  made  the  jformal  de- 
mand of  the  throne  as  they  were  di- 
rected by  their  instructions.  Strat- 
ford's expressions  seem  to  imply  that 
they  did  not. 

Sismondi  does  not  mention  the  claim 
of  Edward  to  the  regency  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IV.,  though  he  sup- 
poses his  pretensions  to  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  lords 
and  doctors  of  law,  whom  he  asserts, 
following  the  continuator  of  William  of 
Nangis,  to  have  consulted  together,  be- 
fore Philip  of  Valois  look  the  title  of 
regent.  (Vol.  x.  p.  lo.)  Micbelct, 
more  studious  of  effect  than  minute  in 
details,  makes  no  allusion  to  the  tMh- 
ject 
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lost  and  twice  recovered,  in  the  conflict,  while  individual 
courage  was  wrought  up  to  that  high  pitch  which  it  can  seldom 
display  since  the  regularity  of  modern  tactics  has  chastised  its 
enthusiasm  and  levelled  its  distinctions.  There  can  be  no 
occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  this  war,  which  are  fa- 
miliar to  almost  every  reader :  it  is  rather  my  aim  to  develop 
and  arrange  those  circumstances  which,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, give  the  clew  to  its  various  changes  of  fortune. 

France  was,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  kingdom  of 
such  extent  and  compactness  of  figure,  such  population  and 
resources,  and  filled  with  so  spirited  a  nobility,  that  the  very 
idea  of  subjugating  it  by  a  foreign  force  must  have  seemed  the 
most  extravagant  dream  of  ambilion.a  Yet,  in  the  course  of 
about  twenty  years  of  war,  this  mighty  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  exhaustion,  and  dismembered  of  consid- 
erable provinces  by  an  ignominious  peace.  What  was  the 
combination  of  political  causes  which  brought  about  so  strange 
a  revolution,  and,  though  not  realizing  Edward's  hopes  to  their 
extent,  redeemed  them  from  the  imputation  of  rashness  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  and  succeeding  ages? 

The  first  advantage  which  Edward  11 L  possessed  in  this 
contest  was  derived  from  the  splendor  of  his  personal  character 
and  from  the  still  more  eminent  virtues  of  his  son.  Besides 
prudence  and  military  skill,  these  great  princes  were  endowed 
with  qualities  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
Chivalry  was  then  in  its  zenith ;  and  in  all  the  virtues  which 
adorned  the  knightly  character,  in  courtesy,  munificence,  gal- 
lantry, in  all  delicate  and  magnanimous  feelings,  noije  were 
so  conspicuous  as  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  As  later 
princes  have  boasted  of  being  tJie  best  gentlemen,  they  might 
claim  to  be  the  provvest  knights  in  Europe — a  character  not 
quite  dissimilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretension.  Their  court  was, 
as  it  were,  the  sun  of  that  system  which  embraced  the  valor 
and  nobility  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  respect  which 
was  felt  for  their  excellences,  while  it  drew  many  to  their  side, 
mitigated  in  all  the  rancor  and  ferociousness  of  hostihty.    This 

spiritual  amis.  Kymcr,  t.  v.  pp.  6S  and 
465.  It  requircrl  Edward's  spirit  and 
McndinEss  to  despise  these  menaces. 
But  the  time  when  they  were  terrible  to 
princes  was  rather  passed  by;  and  the 
Holy  See  never  ventured  to  provokfi 
the  king,  who  treated  the  cburch, 
throughout  his  reign,  with  adtninibl* 
firmness  and  temper. 


a  The  pope  (Benedict  XII.)  wrote  a 
Mrong  letter  to  Edward  (March,  1340), 
(Jusuading  him  from  talcing  the  title 
and  arms  of  France,  and  pointin;^  out 
the  ifflpotsibility  of  his  ever  succeed- 
ing. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  common  opinion.  Uut  the  Avignon 
popes  were  very  subservient  to  France. 
Clement  VI.,  aa  well  as  his  predecessor, 
Benedict  XII.,  threateocd  Ldward  with 
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war  was  like  a  great  tournament,  where  the  combatants  fought 
indeed  d  ontratice,  but  with  all  the  courtesy  and  fair  play  of  such 
an  entertainment,  and  ahnost  as  much  for  the  honor  of  their 
ladies.  In  the  school  of  the  Edwards  were  formed  men  not 
inferior  in  any  nobleness  of  disposition  to  their  masters— 
Manni  and  the  Captal  de  Buch,  KnoUys  and  Calverley,  Chan- 
dos  and  Lancaster.  On  the  French  side,  especially  after  Du 
Guesclin  came  on  the  stage,  these  had  rivals  almost  equally 
deserving  of  renown.  If  we  could  forget,  what  never  should 
be  forgotten,  the  wretchedness  and  devastation  that  fell  upon 
a  g^eat  kingdom,  too  dear  a  price  for  the  display  of  any  hero- 
ism, we  might  count  these  English  wars  in  France  among  the 
brightest  periods  in  history. 

Philip  of  Valois.  and  John  his  son,  showed  but  poorly  in 
comparison  with  their  illustrious  enemies.  Yet  they  both  had 
considerable  virtues;  they  were  brave.fr  just,  liberal,  and  the 
latter,  in  particular,  of  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  word.  But 
neither  was  beloved  by  his  subjects ;  the  misgovemment  and 
extortion  of  their  predecessors  during  half  a  century  had  alien- 
ated the  public  mind,  and  rendered  their  own  taxes  and  de- 
basement of  the  coin  intolerable.  Philip  was  made  by  mis- 
fortune. John  by  nature,  suspicious  and  austere ;  and  although 
their  most  violent  acts  seem  never  to  have  wanted  absolute 
justice,  yet  they  were  so  ill-conducted,  and  of  so  arbitrary  a 
complexion,  that  they  greatly  impaired  the  reputation,  as  well 
as  interests,  of  these  monarchs.  In  the  execution  of  Clisson 
under  Philip,  in  that  of  the  Connctable  d'Eu  under  John,  and 
still  more  in  that  of  Harcourt,  even  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  though  every  one  of  these  might  have  been 
guilty  of  treasons,  there  were  circumstances  enough  to  exas- 
perate the  disaffected,  and  to  strengthen  the  party  of  so  politic 
a  competitor  as  Edward. 

Next  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  King  of  England,  his 
resources  in  this  war  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  was 
after  long  hesitation  that  he  assumed  the  title  and  arms  of 
France,  from  which,  unless  upon  the  best  terms,  he  could  not 


_  b  The  bravery  of  Philip  is  not  qaei- 
lioncd.  Btit  a  French  historian,  in  or- 
der, I  suppose,  to  enhance  this  quality, 
has  prr^uincd  to  violate  truth  in  an  ex- 
tm-ordinanf  manner.  The  challenge 
sent  by  Edward,  offering  to  decide  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom  by  Mngle  com- 
bat, is  well  known.  Certainly  it  con- 
veys no  imputation  on  the  King  of 
Fraace  to  ti»ve  declined  this  unfair  pro- 


poaml.  But  Velly  has  represented  him 
as  accepting  it.  on  condition  that  Ed- 
ward would  stake  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land against  that  of  France;  on  inter- 
polation which  may  be  truly  called  au- 
dacious, since  not  a  word  of  thi»  is  in 
Philip's  letter,  preserved  in  Rymer, 
which  the  historian  had  before  his  eyes, 
and  actually  quotes  upon  the  occasion. 
Htst.  de  France,  t.  viii.  p.  3&2. 
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recede  without  loss  of  honor.f  In  the  meantime  he  strength- 
ened himself  by  alliances  with  the  emperor,  with  the  cities  of 
Flanders,  and  with  most  of  the  princes  in  the  Netherlands  and 
on  the  Rhine.  Yet  I  do  not  know  that  he  profited  much  by 
these  conventions,  since  he  met  with  no  success  till  the  scene 
of  the  war  was  changed  from  the  Fieniish  frontier  to  Nor- 
mandy and  Poitou.  The  troops  of  Hainault  alone  were  con- 
stantly distinguished  in  his  ser\'ice.d 

But  his  intrinsic  strength  was  at  home.  England  had  been 
growing  in  riches  since  the  wise  government  of  his  grand- 
father, Edward  L,  and  through  the  market  opened  for  her 
wool  with  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders.  She  was 
tranquil  within;  and  her  northern  enemy,  the  Scotch,  had 
been  defeated  and  quelled.  The  parliament,  after  some  slight 
precautions  against  a  very  probable  effect  of  Edward's  con- 
quest of  France,  the  reduction  of  their  own  island  into  a 
province,  entered,  as  warmly  as  im providently,  into  his  quarrel. 
The  people  made  it  their  own,  and  grew  so  intoxicated  with 
the  victories  of  this  war,  that  for  some  centuries  the  injustice 
and  folly  of  the  enterprise  do  not  seem  to  have  struck  the 
gravest  of  our  countrymen. 


r  The  first  instrument  in  which  Ed- 
ward disallows  the  title  of  Philip  \%  hiJ 
convention  with  the  Etnperor  Louis  of 
Bas^a^  wherein  he  calls  him  nunc  pro 
rege  Irancorum  se  gcrcntem.  The 
dale  of  this  is  August  26,  1337,  yet  on 
the  28lh  of  the  same  month  another  in- 
strument gives  him  the  title  of  kiai;; 
and  the  Mine  occurs  in  subsequent  in- 
ttances.  At  length  we  have  an  instru- 
meol  of  procuration  to  the  Duke  _  of 
Brabant.  October  7,  1337,  empowering 
him  to  lake  possession  of  the  crown  of 
France  in  the  name  of  Edward ;  at- 
teadentes  inclilum  regnum  Franclx  ad 
uoi  fore  jure  successionis  legitime 
devolutuiD.  Another  of  the  same  date 
appoints  the  said  duke  his  vicar-gen- 
eral and  lieutenaot  of  France.  The 
king  assumed  in  this  comratscion  tbe 
title  Rex  Franciz  et  Anglix;  in  other 
instruments  he  calls  himself  Rex 
Anglix  et  FrancijT.  It  was  necessary  to 
obviate  the  jealousy  of  the  EnRlish,  who 
did  not.  in  that  age,  admit  the  prece- 
dence of  France.  Accordingly,  Edward 
had  (wo  great  seals  on  which  the  two 
kingdoms  were  named  in  a  different  or- 
der. But,  in  the  royal  arms,  those  of 
France  were  always  in  the  first  quancr, 
a«  they  continued  to  be  until  the  ac- 
cestton  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

Probably  Etiward  III.  wnuld  not 
have  entered  into  the  war  merely  on 
account  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  He 
bad  disputes  with  Philip  about  Gui- 
•aac;  and  tliat   prince  had,   rather  un- 

VOL.    I.— 4 


justifiably,  abetted  Ttobcrt  Bruce  in 
Scotland.  I  am  not  inclined  to  lay  any 
material  stress  upon  tlie  instigation  of 
Robert  of  Artois. 

d  Michctct  dwelt.<i  nn  the  advantage 
which  KJward  gained  by  the  commerce 
of  England  with  Flanders:  "  Le  secret 
des  batailles  de  Crecy,  dc  Poitiers,  est 
aux  comptoirs  des  marchaods  de  Lon- 
dres,  de  Bordeaux,  et  de  Bourges  " 
(vol.  V.  p.  6>.  France  had  no  internal 
trade;  the  roads  were  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  robbers,  and  heavy  tolls  were 
to  be  paid;  fiscal  officers  had  replaced 
the  feudal  lords.  The  value  of  money 
was  perpetually  varying  far  more  than 
in  England.  (Id.  p.  la.)  Certainly  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  the  latter 
country  supplied  Edward  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  France  could  not  af- 
ford to  maintain  a  well-appointed  in- 
fantry. 

"  Une  tactiquc  nouvcllc,"  M.  Miche- 
let  afterwards  very  well  observes  (p.  81), 
"  sortait  dc  J'ftat  nouvcau  de  la  »o- 
cieti-;  ce  n'itait  pas  un  oeuvre  de 
g^nie,  ni  de  r£j!cxion.  Edouard  III. 
n'ftait  ni  xin  Gustave  Adolphe  ni  un 
Frederic  II.  11  avail  empIoy<  les  fan- 
ta.osins  faute  de  cavaliers.  ...  La 
bal.iiI1e  de  Crecy  reveilla  un  secret  dont 
personne  nc  se  doutait,  t'impuissanre 
militaire  de  ce  monde  fiodal.  qui  s'itait 
cru  Ic  scul  monde  militaire."  Cour- 
tray  might  have  given  some  suspicion 
of  thiBt  but  Courtray  was  much  less  of 
a  "  bataille  rangie  "  than  Crecy. 
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There  is,  indeed,  ample  room  for  national  exultation  at  the 
names  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Azincourt.  So  great  was  the 
disparity  of  numbers  upon  those  famous  days,  that  we  cannot, 
with  the  French  historians,  attribute  the  discomfiture  of  their 
hosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics  and  too  impetuous  valor.  They 
yielded  rather  to  that  intrepid  steadiness  in  danger  which  had 
already  become  the  characteristic  of  our  English  soldiers,  and 
which,  during  five  centuries,  has  insured  their  superiority, 
whenever  ignorance  or  infatuation  has  not  led  them  into  the 
field.  But  these  victories,  and  the  qualities  that  secured  them, 
must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution, 
and  to  the  superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not  the  nobility 
of  England,  not  the  feudal  tenants  won  the  battles  of  Crecy  and 
Poitiers ;  for  these  were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of  France ; 
but  the  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  with  strong  and  steady 
arms,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  native  fields,  and  rendered 
fearless  by  personal  competence  and  civil  freedom.  It  is  well 
known  that  each  of  the  three  great  victories  was  due  to  our 
archers,  who  were  chiefly  of  the  middle  class,  and  attached, 
according  to  the  system  of  that  age,  to  the  knights  and  squires 
who  fought  in  heavy  armor  with  the  lance.  Even  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  of  which  our  country  seems  to  have  the  least  right 
to  boast,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  Black  Prince's  small 
army  was  composed  of  Gascons,  the  merit  of  the  English  bow- 
men is  strongly  attested  by  Froissart.^ 

Yet  the  glorious  termination  to  %vhich  Edward  was  enabled, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was  rather  the  work 
of  fortune  than  of  valor  and  prudence.  Until  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  he  had  made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest  of 
France.  That  country  was  too  vast,  and  his  army  too  small, 
for  such  a  revolution.  The  victory  of  Crecy  gave  him  nothing 
but  Calais,  a  post  of  considerable  importance  in  war  and  peace, 


I  Au  vray  dire,  les  archres  d'Angle- 
terre  iaisoient  4  lcur«  geng  grant  avan- 
tage.  Car  ils  tiroyent  tant  espcsscmctit, 
que  les  Francois  nc  scavoyeat  ilequcl 
cost^  entendre,  qu'ils  ne  lussent  con- 
Buyvis  de  trayt;  ct  s'avangoycnt  tous- 
joura  CCS  Anglois,  et  petit  &  petit  enque- 
royent  terru.     Part  1.  c.  162. 

It  is  by  an  odd  oversight  that  Sis- 
mondi  has  said  (x.  Mj).  *'  Les  Anglais 
ctaient  accoutumis  a  ae  servir  sans 
cesse  de  rarbaliie."  The  crosa-bow  was 
looked  upon  as  a  weapon  unworthy  oi 
a  brave  man;  a  prejudice  which  after- 
wards   prevailed    with    respect    to    fire- 


arms.   A  romancer  praises  the  Emperor 
Conrad, 

"  Par  un  effort  de  lance  et  d'icu, 
Conqul^^aRt  lous  scs  ennemis, 
Y  i.  arbaleslreis  ni  tu  mis;  " 
quoted  by  iiouchcr  in  his  translation  oF 
II   Consolato   del    Mare.   p.    51S.     Even 
the  long-bow  mig:ht  incur  this  censure; 
or   any   weapon   in   which   the   combat- 
ants fought  eminus.    But  if  we  look  at 
the  plate-armor  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  may  seem  that  a  knight  had  not  much 
to  boast  of  the  danger  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself,  especially  when  encoun- 
tering  infantry. 
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but  rather  adapted  to  annoy  than  to  subjugate  the  kingdom. 
But  at  Poitiers  he  obtained  the  greatest  of  prizes,  by  taking 
prisoner  the  King  of  France.  Not  only  the  love  of  freedom 
tempted  that  prince  to  ransom  himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices, 
but  his  captivity  left  France  defenceless,  and  seemed  to  anni- 
hilate the  monarchy  itself.  The  government  was  already 
.odious;  a  spirit  was  awakened  in  the  people  which  might 
seem  hardly  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  strongly  paralleled 
by  those  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Already  the 
States-General  had  established  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
no  resolution  could  be  passed  as  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
unless  each  of  the  three  orders  concurred  in  its  adoption.^ 
The  right  of  levying  and  regulating  the  collection  of  taxes 
was  recognized.  But  that  assembly,  which  met  at  Paris  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  went  far  greater  lengths  in  the 
reform  and  control  of  government.  From  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Fair  the  abuses  natural  to  arbitrary  power  had  harassed 
the  people.  There  now  seemed  an  opportunity  of  redress; 
and  however  seditious,  or  even  treasonable,  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  those  who  guided  this  assembly  of  the  States, 
especially  the  famous  Marcel,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  their 
reformations  tended  to  liberty  and  the  public  good.g  But  the 
tumultuous  scenes  which  passed  in  the  capital,  sometimes 
heightened  into  civil  war,  necessarily  distracted  men  from  the 
common  defence  against  Edward.  These  tumults  were  ex- 
cited, and  the  distraction  increased,  by  Charles  King  of 
Navarre,  surnanied  the  Bad,  to  whom  the  French  writers  have, 
not  perhaps  unjustly,  attributed  a  character  of  unmixed  and 
inveterate  malignity.  He  was  grandson  of  Louis  Hutin,  by 
his  daughter  Jane,  and,  if  Edward's  pretence  of  claiming 
through  females,  could  be  admitted,  was  a  nearer  heir  to  the 
crown ;  the  consciousness  of  which  seems  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  his  depraved  mind  as  an  excuse  for  his  treacheries, 
though  he  could  entertain  very  little  prospect  of  asserting  the 
'claim  against  either  contending  party.  John  had  bestowed 
his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  King  of  Navarre;  but  he 
very  soon  gave  a  proof  of  his  character  by  procuring  the 


t  Ordoonancea  des  Rots  de  France, 
t  li. 

1 1  muit  refer  ttie  reader  onward  to 
the  next  chapter  (or  more  information 


on  this  subject.  This  separation  is  in* 
convenient,  but  it  arose  inrJispenMbly 
out  of  rat  arrangement  and  prcveated 
greater  inconveniences. 
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assassination  of  the  king's  favorite,  Charles  de  la  Cerda.  An 
irreconcilable  enmity  was  the  natural  result  of  this  crime. 
Charles  became  aware  that  he  had  offended  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  forgiveness,  and  that  no  letters  of  pardon,  nor  pre- 
tended reconciliation,  could  secure  him  from  the  king's  re- 
sentment. Thus,  impelled  by  guilt  into  deeper  guilt,  he  entered 
into  alliances  with  Edward,  and  fomented  the  seditious  spirit 
of  Paris.  Eloquent  and  insinuating,  he  was  tlie  favorite  of  the 
people,  whose  grievances  he  affected  to  pity,  and  with  whose 
leaders  he  intrigued.  As  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  Evreux  in  Normandy.  The  proximity 
of  this  to  Paris  created  a  formidable  diversion  in  favor  of 
Edward  III.,  and  connected  the  English  garrisons  of  the  North 
with  those  of  Poitou  and  Guienne. 

There  is  no  affliction  which  did  not  fall  upon  France  during 
this  miserable  period.  A  foreign  enemy  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  capital  in  sedition,  a 
treacherous  prince  of  the  blood  in  arms  against  the  sovereign 
authority.  Famine,  the  sure  and  terrible  companion  of  war, 
for  several  years  desolated  the  country.  In  1348  a  pestilence, 
the  most  extensive  and  unsparing  of  which  we  have  any 
memorial,  visited  France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.'i  The  com- 
panies of  adventure,  mercenary  troops  in  the  service  of  John 
or  Edward,  finding  no  immediate  occupation  after  the  truce 
of  1357,  scattered  themselves  over  the  country  in  search  of 
pillage.  No  force  existed  sufficiently  powerful  to  check  these 
robbers  in  their  career.  Undismayed  by  superstition,  they 
compelled  the  pope  to  redeem  himself  in  Avignon  by  the 


h  A  full  account  of  the  ravages  made 
by  thin  memorable  plague  may  be  found 
in  Matteo  VilUni,  the  second  o{  that 
family  who  wrote  tlie  history  of  Flor- 
ence. His  brother  and  predecessor, 
John  Villani,  was  himself  a  victim  to  it. 
The  disease  benran  in  the  Levant  about 
1346;  from  whence  Italian  traders 
brought  it  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa. 
In  tSjS  it  passed  the  Alps  and  spread 
over  France  and  Spain;  in  the  next  year 
it  reached  Britain,  and  in  1350  laid 
waste  Germany  and  other  northern 
states;  lasting  e;cnerally  about  five 
months  in  each  country.  At  Florence 
more  than  three  out  of  five  died.  Mu- 
ratori.  Script.  Rexum  Italicarum,  t.  xiv. 
p.  12,  The  stories  of  Boccaccio's  De- 
camerone,  as  is  well  known,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  related  by  a  society  of 
Florentine  ladies  and  gentlemen  retired 
to  the  country  during  this  pestilence. 


Another  pestilence,  only  less  de- 
structive than  tlie  former,  wasted  both 
France  and  England  in  1361.  Sismondi 
bitterly  reniai-ks  (x.  342)  (hat  between 
four  and  five  millions  who  died  of  the 
former  plague  in  France  merely  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  the  oppressed,  pro- 
ducing no  perceptible  effect.  But  this 
is  exaggerated.  The  plague  caused  a 
truce  of  several  months.  The  war  was 
in  fact  carried  on  with  less  vigor  for 
some  years.  It  is,  however,  oy  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  number  of 
deaths  has  been  overrated.  Nothing 
can  be  more  loose  than  the  statiiitical 
evidence    of    mcdiarval    writers.       Thus 

,000  arc  said  to  have  died  at  Nsr- 
onne.  (Michelet.  v,  94.)  But  had 
Narbonne  so  many  to  lose?  At  least, 
would  not  the  depopulation  have  been 
out  of  all  proportion  to  oilier  cities? 
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payment  of  forty  thousand  crowns.j  France  was  the  passive 
victim  of  their  license,  even  after  the  pacification  concluded 
with  England,  till  some  were  diverted  into  Italy,  and  others 
led  by  Du  GuescHn  to  the  war  of  Castile.  Impatient  of  this 
wretchedness,  and  stung  by  the  insolence  and  luxury  of  their 
lords,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts  broke  out  into  a  dread- 
ful insurrection,  [a.d.  1358.]  This  was  called  the  Jacquerfc, 
from  the  cant  phrase  Jacques  Bonhosnrae,  applied  to  men  'of 
that  class ;  and  was  marked  by  all  the  circumstances  of  horror 
incident  to  the  rising  of  an  exasperated  and  unenlightened 
populace./ 

Subdued  by  these  misfortunes,  though  Edward  had  made 
but  slight  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the 
regent  of  France,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  submitted  to  the  peace 
of  Bretigni.  [a.d.  1360.]  By  this  treaty,  not  to  mention  less 
important  articles,  all  Gnienne,  Gascony,  Poiton,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as  well  as  Calais,  and  the 
county  of  Ponthieu,  were  ceded  in  full  sovereignty  to  Edward; 
a  price  abundantly  compensating  his  renunciation  of  the  title 
of  France,  which  was  the  sole  concession  stipulated  in  return. 
Every  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  cession  of 


I  Froitsart,  p.  187.  This  troop  of  ban- 
ditti waa  commanded  by  Amaud  &e 
Cervole,  surnamcd  rArchiprctre,  from 
a  benefice  which,  although  a  layman, 
he  possessed,  according  to  the  irregu- 
Unty  of  those  ages.  See  a  memoir  on 
the  life  of  Amaud  de  Cervole,  in  the 
twenty  6fth  volume  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions. 

;  The  second  continualor  of  Nangis, 
a  monk  oi  no  great  abilities,  but  en- 
titled Co  notice  a»  our  most  contcm- 
ponrj-  historian,  charges  the  nnhility 
«illi  spending  the  money  raised  upon 
the  people  by  oppressive  taxes,  in  play- 
ina  at  dice,  et  alios  indecentcs  jocos." 
D  Achery,  SpicilcKium,  t.  iii.  p.  114 
(folio  edition).  Ail  the  miseries  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Poitiers  he  as- 
cribe* to  bad  government  and  neglect 
of  ilie  commonweal:  but  especially  to 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  (he  nobles.  I 
am  aware  that  this  writer  is  biassed  in 
favor  of  the  King  o(  Navarre;  but  he 
waa  an  eye-witness  of  the  people's  mis- 
cry,  and  perhaps  a  less  exceptionable 
•uthority  than  Froissart,  whose  love  of 
pageantry  and  habits  of  (easting  in  the 
castles  of  the  great  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced some  insensibility  toward*  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  a 
painful  circumstance,  which  Froissart 
and  the  continuator  of  Nangis  attest, 
that  the  citizens  of  Calais,  more  inter- 
esting than  the  common  heroes  of  his- 
tory, were  unrewarded,  and  begged 
their     bread      in     misery      througbout 


France.  Villaret  contradicts  this,  on 
the  authority  of  an  ordinance  which  he 
has  seen  in  their  f,ivor.  But  that  was 
not  a  time  when  ordinances  were  very 
sure  of  execution.  V'ill.  t.  ix.  p.  470.  I 
must  add  that  the  celebrated  story  of 
the  six  citixens  of  Calais,  which  has  of 
late  been  called  in  question,  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  John  Villani, 
who  died  very  soon  afterwards.  L.  xli. 
c.  96.  Froissart  of  course  wrought  up 
the  circumstances  after  this  manner. 
la  all  the  coluring  of  his  history  he  is 
as  great  a  master  as  Livy.  and  as  little 
observant  of  p^rticnlar  truth,  M.  dc 
Briouigny.  almost  the  latest  of  those 
excellent  anti<iuaries  whose  memoirs  »o 
much  illustrate  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  has  discussed  the  history 
of  Calais,  and  particularly  this  remark- 
able portion  of  it.  MJm.  de  TAcadimie 
dcs  Inscriptions,  t.  i. 

Petrarch  has  draw^n  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  France  in  1360, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris.  I  could 
nnt  believe,  he  says,  that  this  was  the 
same  kingdom  which  I  had  once  seen 
so  rich  and  flourishing.  Nothing  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful 
Eolitude,  an  extreme  poverty.  lands  tin- 
cultivated,  houses  in  ruins.  Even  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris  manifested  ev- 
erywhere marks  of  destruction  and  con- 
flagration. The  streets  are  deserted; 
the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds:  the 
whole  is  a  vast  solitude,  iiim.  de 
Pitrarque,  t.  iii.  p.  541. 
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these  provinces  complete.  The  first  six  articles  of  the  treaty 
expressly  surrender  them  to  the  King  of  England.  By  the 
seventh,  John  and  his  son  engaged  to  convey  within  a  year 
from  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  all  their  rights  over  them,  and 
especially  those  of  sovereignty  and  feudal  appeal.  The  same 
words  are  repeated  still  more  emphatically  in  the  eleventh  and 
some  other  articles.  The  twelfth  stipulates  the  exchange  of 
mutual  renunciations;  by  John,  of  all  right  over  the  ceded 
countries;  by  Edward,  of  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France. 
At  Calais  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  renewed  by  John,  who, 
as  a  prisoner,  had  been  no  party  to  the  former  compact,  with 
the  omission  only  of  the  twelfth  article,  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  renunciations.  But  tliat  it  was  not  intended  to  waive 
them  by  this  omission  is  abundantly  manifest  by  instruments 
of  both  the  kings,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  their  fut- 
ure interchanges  at  Bruges,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  1361. 
And,  until  that  time  should  arrive,  Edward  promises  to  lay 
aside  the  title  and  arms  of  France  (an  engagement  which  he 
strictly  kept*),  and  John  to  act  in  no  respect  as  king  or 
suzerain  over  the  ceded  provinces.  Finally,  on  November 
15,  1361,  two  commissioners  are  appointed  by  Edward  to  re- 
ceive the  renunciations  of  the  King  of  France  at  Bruges  on 
the  ensuing  feast  of  St.  Andrew,'  and  to  do  whatever  might 
be  mutually  required  by  virtue  of  the  treaty.  These,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  withheld,  and  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Bretigni  was  never  expressly  completed.  By 
mutual  instruments,  executed  at  Calais,  October  24,  it  had 
been  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  as 
well  as  Edward's  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  remain 
as  before,  although  suspended  as  to  its  exercise,  until  the  ex- 
change of  renunciations,  notwithstanding  any  words  of  present 
conveyance  or  release  in  the  treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais. 
And  another  pair  of  letters-patent,  dated  October  26,  contains 
the  form  of  renunciations,  which,  it  is  mutually  declared, 
should  have  effect  by  virtue  of  the  present  letters,  in  case  one 
party  should  be  ready  to  exchange  such  renunciations  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  and  the  other  should  make  default 
therein.  These  instruments  executed  at  Calais  are  so  prolix, 
and  so  studiously  enveloped,  as  it  seems,  in  the  obscurity  of 


k  Edward  (fives  John  the  title  of  Kinfj 
of  France  in  an  inurument  bearing  date 
at  Calais,  October  Ji,   1360.    Rymer,  t. 


vi.  p.  217.    The  treaty  was  sigaed  Ofr 
tober  34.    Id.  p.  219. 
I  Rym.  t.  vi.  p.  339. 
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technical  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  their  precise 
intention.  It  appears.  nevertheless>  that  vvhicfiever  party  was 
prepared  to  perform  what  was  required  of  him  at  Bruges  on 
November  30,  1361,  the  other  then  and  there  making  default, 
would  acquire  not  only  what  our  lawyers  might  call  an 
equitable  title,  but  an  actual  vested  right,  by  virtue  of  the 
provision  in  the  letters-patent  of  October  26,  1360.  The  ap- 
pointment above  mentioned  of  Edward's  commissioners  on 
November  15,  1361,  seems  to  throw  upon  the  French  the 
burden  of  proving  that  John  sent  his  envoys  with  equally 
full  powers  to  tire  place  of  meeting,  and  that  the  non-inter- 
change of  renunciations  was  owing  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. But  though  an  historian,  sixty  years  later  (Juvenal  des 
Ursins),  asserts  that  the  French  commissioners  attended  at 
Bruges,  and  that  those  of  Edward  made  default,  this  is 
certainly  rendered  improbabJe  by  the  actual  appointment  of 
commissioners  made  by  the  King  of  England  on  the  15th  of 
November,  by  the  silence  of  Charles  V.  after  the  recom- 
mencement of  hostilities,  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  so  good 
a  groimd  of  excuse,  and  by  the  language  of  some  English 
instruments,  complaining  that  the  French  renunciations  were 
withheld."*  It  is  suggested  by  the  French  authors  that  Ed- 
ward was  unwilling  to  execute  a  formal  renunciation  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown.     But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that,  in 


•ill  appears  that,  among  olher^  al- 
I«eed  infractions  of  the  treaty,  the  King 
of  France  liad  received  appeals  from 
Armagnac,  Albret,  and  other  nobles  of 
Aqaitainr,  not  long  after  the  peace. 
For,  in  February,  ij&z,  a  French  envoy, 
the  Count  de  Tancarville,  beinf?  in  EnB- 
land,  the  privy  council  presented  to  Ed- 
ward their  bill  of  remonstrance^^  aeainst 
this  conduct  of  France;  et  semble  au 
conscil  Ic  roy  d'Anj^Ietcrre  que  con- 
sidcri  la  fourmc  dc  la  ditlc  pais,  que 
tant  ettoit  honourable  et  proftltablf  au 
royaumc  de  France  et  a  toutc  chriti- 
rati,  que  la  reception  desdittca  appel- 
laeiont  n'a  mie  este  bien  faite,  ne  pass6e 
ri  ordcnement,  ne  4  si  bon  aflfection  et 
amour,  comme  il  droit  avoir  e5t*  fait 
de  ration  parmi  I'efTet  et  I'intention  de 
U  paix  et  ailllancex  afTermees  et  en- 
tr'eux  »emble  estre  moult  prejudiciables 
et  conlraires  a  1'onneur  et  a  I'estat  du 
roy  et  dc  son  fils  Ic  prince  et  de  toute 
la  maison  d'Aogleterre.  et  pourra  cstre 
evidenie  maticre  de  rebellion  des  sub- 
riez,  et  au»ii  donner  tres-erant  occa- 
«!oo  d'enfraindre  !a  paix.  »i  Don  remede 
sor  ce  n'y  soil  mis  plus  hastivcment. 
Upon  the  whole  they  conclude  that  if 
the  King  of  France  would  repair  this 
tretpus,  «nd   send  his  renunciatioti  of 


sovereifjnty,  the  king  ishould  send  hit 
of  the  title  of  France.  Martenne,  Thei. 
Ancc.  I.  i.  p.  1487. 

Four  princes  of  the  blood,  or,  as  they 
are  termed.  Seigneurs  des  Fleur  de  Lys, 
were  detained  as  faoitaKCS  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni, 
which,  from  whatever  pretence,  was  de- 
layed for  a  considerable  time.  Anxious 
to  ohtatn  their  liberty,  they  signed  a 
treaty  at  London  in  November,  ij6j,  by 
which,  amon?  other  provisions,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  King  of  France 
should  send  fresh  letters,  under  his 
seal,  conveyinft  and  rclcasinR  the  ter- 
ritories ceded  by  the  peace,  without  the 
clause  contained  in  the  former  letters, 
retaining  the  ressort :  el  que  en  ycelles 
lettres  soit  expressement  compris 
transport  de  la  souverainet^  et  du  res- 
sort,  &c.  Et  le  mi  d'Angletcrre  et  sea 
enfans  ferront  semblablement  autiels 
renonciations,  sur  cc  q'il  doit  faire  dc 
sa  partie.  Rymer,  t.  ri.  p.  396.  This 
treaty  of  London  was  never  ratified  by 
the  trench  government:  but  I  use  It 
as  a  proof  that  Edward  imputed  the 
want  of  mutual  renunciations  to  France, 
and  was  himself  ready  to  perform  hif 
part  of  the  treaty. 
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order  to  evade  this  condition,  which  he  had  voluntarily  im- 
posed upon  himself  by  the  treaties  of  Bretigni  and  Calais,  he 
would  have  left  his  title  to  the  provinces  ceded  by  those  con- 
ventions imperfect.  He  certainly  deemed  it  indefeasible,  and 
acted,  without  any  complaint  from  the  French  court,  as  the 
perfect  master  of  those  countries.  He  created  his  son  Prince 
of  Aquitaine,  with  the  fullest  powers  over  that  new  principal- 
ity, holding  it  in  fief  of  the  crown  of  England  by  the  yearly 
rent  of  an  ounce  of  gold."  And  the  court  of  that  great  prince 
was  kept  for  several  years  at  Bordeaux. 

I  have  gone  something  more  than  usual  into  detail  as  to 
these  circumstances,  because  a  very  specious  account  is  given 
by  some  French  historians  and  antiquaries  which  tends  to 
throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  in  1368  upon  Edward  HLc 
Unfounded  as  was  his  pretension  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
actuated  as  we  must  consider  him  by  the  most  ruinous  am- 
bition, his  character  was  unblemished  by  ill  faith.  There  is 
no  apparent  cause  to  impute  the  ravages  made  in  France  by 
soldiers  formerly  in  the  English  service  to  his  instigation,  nor 
any  proof  of  a  connection  with  the  King  of  Navarre  subse- 
quently to  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  But  a  good  lesson  may  be 
drawn  by  conquerors  from  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell 
Edward  HI.  A  long  warfare,  and  unexampled  success,  had 
procured  for  him  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  France. 
Within  a  short  time  he  was  entirely  stripped  of  them,  less 
through  any  particular  misconduct  than  in  consequence  of  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  preserving  such  acquisitions.  The  French 
were  already  knit  together  as  one  people;    and  even  those 


n  Rym.  t.  vi.  pp.  385-389,  One  clause 
is  remarkable;  Edward  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  creating  the  province  of 
Aquitaine  into  a  kin]gdom.  So  high 
were  the  notions  of  this  great  monarch 
in  an  age  when  the  privilege  of  creating 
new  kingdoms  was  deemed  to  belong 
only  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
Etiam  si  per  nos  hujusmodi  provinciz 
md  regatis  honoris  titulum  ct  Isstigium 
impostcrum  sublimentur;  quam  erec- 
tioiieffl  faciendam  per  nos  ex  tunc 
■pecialiler  rc»ervamus. 

0  Besides  Villaret  and  other  his- 
torians, the  reader  who  feels  any  cu- 
riosity on  this  subject  may  consult 
three  memoirs  in  the  i;th  volume  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  by  MM. 
Sicousse.  Salier,  and  Bonamv.— These 
distinguished  antiquaries  unite,  but  the 
third  with  much  less  confidence  and 
iMssion  than  the  other  two,  in  charg- 
ing the  omission  upon  Edward.     The 


observations  in  the  text  witl  serve,  I 
hope,  to  repel  their  arguments,  which, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  no  Eng- 
lish writer  has  hitherto  undertaken  to 
answer.  This  is  not  said  in  order  to 
assume  any  praise  to  myself;  in  fact,  I 
have  been  guided,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
one  of  the  adverse  counsel,  M.  Bonamy, 
whose  statement  of  facta  is  very  (air, 
and  makes  me  suspect  a  tittle  that  he 
saw  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause. 

The  authority  of  Christine  de  Pisan, 
a  contemporary  panegyrist  of  the 
French  king,  is  not,  perhaps,  very  ma- 
terial in  such  a  question;  but  she  seems 
wholly  ign'-mnt  of  this  supposed  omis- 
sion on  Edward's  side,  and  puts  the 
justice  of  Charles  V.'s  war  on  a  very 
different  t>asis:  namely,  that  treaties  not 
conducive  to  the  public  interest  ought 
not  to  be  kept. — Collection  des  Mi- 
moires,  t.  V.  p.  137.  A  principle  more 
often  acted  upon  tnan  avowedl 
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whose  feudal  duties  sometimes  led  them  into  the  field  against 
their  sovereign  could  not  endure  the  feeling  of  dismember- 
ment from  the  monarchy.  When  the  peace  of  Breligni  was 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  the  nobility  of  the  South  remon- 
strated against  the  loss  of  the  king's  sovereignty,  and  showed, 
it  is  said,  in  their  charters  granted  by  Charlemagne,  a  promise 
never  to  transfer  the  right  of  protecting  them  to  another. 
The  citizens  of  Rochelle  implored  the  king  not  to  desert 
them,  and  protested  their  readiness  to  pay  half  their  estates 
in  taxes,  rather  than  fall  under  the  power  of  England.  John 
with  heaviness  of  heart  persuaded  these  faithful  people  to 
comply  with  that  destiny  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  sur- 
mount. At  length  they  sullenly  submitted :  we  will  obey,  they 
said,  the  English  with  our  lips,  but  our  hearts  shall  never 
forget  their  allegiance./'  Such  unwilling  subjects  might  per- 
haps have  been  won  by  a  prudent  government ;  but  the  tem- 
per of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  rather  stern  and  ar- 
bitrary, did  not  conciliate  their  hearts  to  his  cause.9  After 
the  expedition  into  Castile,  a  most  injudicious  and  fatal  enter- 
prise, he  attempted  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  upon  Guienne. 
This  was  extended  to  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  who  claimed 
an  immunity  from  all  impositions.  Many  of  the  chief  lords 
in  Guienne  and  Gascony  carried  their  complaints  to  the  throne 
of  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1364,  appealing 
to  him  as  the  prince's  sovereign  and  judge,  [a.d.  1368.]  After 
a  year's  delay  the  king  ventured  to  summon  the  Black  Prince 
to  answer  these  charges  before  the  peers  of  France,  and  the 
war  immediately  recommenced  between  the  two  countries.r 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  Charles 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  stern  principles  of  rectitude  which 
ought  always  to  be  obeyed,  yet  the  exceeding  injustice  of  Ed- 
ward in  the  former  war,  and  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  people  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim, 
will  go  far  towards  extenuating  this  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni.    It  is  observed,  indeed,  with  some  truth  by  Rapin, 


p  Froissart,  part  i.  chap.  314. 

q  See  an  anecdote  of  his  difference 
with  the  Seigneur  d'AIbret,  one  of  the 
principal  barons  in  Gascony,  to  which 
rroi»sart.  who  was  then  at  Bordeaux, 
sKTibe*  the  alienation  of  the  southern 
nobility,  chap.  244. — Edward  III.,  soon 
•iter  the  peace  of  Bretisni,  revoked  all 
bit  grants  in  Guienne.— Rymer,  t.  vi.  p. 


r  On  November  an,  1368,  some  time 
before  the  siiminons  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Charles  and  Henry  Kins  of  Castile, 
wherein  the  latter  expressly  stipulates 
that  whatever  parts  of  Guienne  or  Eng- 
land he  miirht  conquer  he  would  give 
up  to  the  King  of  France.— Rymer,  t. 
VI.  p.  59a. 
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that  we  judge  of  Charles's  prudence  by  the  event ;  and  that, 
if  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war,  he  would  have  brought 
on  himself  the  reproaches  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  those 
writers  who  are  now  most  ready  to  extol  him.  But  his 
measures  had  been  so  sagaciously  taken,  that,  except  through 
that  perverseness  of  fortune,  against  which,  especially  in  war, 
there  is  no  security,  he  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  The 
elder  Edward  was  declining  through  age,  and  the  younger 
through  disease;  the  ceded  provinces  were  eager  to  return 
to  their  native  king,  and  their  garrisons,  as  we  may  infer  by 
their  easy  reduction,  feeble  and  ill-supplied.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  recovered  breath  after  her  losses ;  the  sons  of 
those  who  had  fallen  or  fled  at  Poitiers  were  in  the  field;  a 
king,  not  personally  warlike,  but  eminently  wise  and  popular, 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  rash  and  intemperate  John.  She 
was  restored  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  and  the  valor  of  Du 
Guesclin.  This  hero,  a  Breton  gentleman  without  fortune  or 
exterior  graces,  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  France  during 
that  age.  Though  inferior,  as  it  seems,  to  Lord  Chandos  in 
military  skill,  as  well  as  in  the  polished  virtues  of  chivalry, 
his  unwearied  activity,  his  talent  of  inspiring  confidence,  his 
good  fortune,  the  generosity  and  frankness  of  his  character, 
have  preserved  a  fresh  recollection  of  his  name,  which  has 
hardly  been  the  case  with  our  countryman. 

In  a  few  campaigns  the  English  were  deprived  of  almost 
all  their  conquests,  and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  orig- 
inal possessions  in  Guienne.  They  were  still  formidable  ene- 
mies, not  only  from  their  courage  and  alacrity  in  the  war,  but 
on  account  of  the  keys  of  France  which  they  held  in  their 
hands ;  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  and  Calais,  by  inheritance  or  con- 
quest; Brest  and  Cherbourg,  in  mortgage  from  their  allies,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  and  King  of  Navarre.  But  the  successor  of 
Edward  III.  was  Richard  II. ;  a  reign  of  feebleness  and  sedi- 
tion gave  no  opportunity  for  prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition. 
The  war,  protracted  with  few  distinguished  events  for  several 
years,  was  at  length  suspended  by  repeated  armistices,  not, 
indeed,  very  strictly  observed,  and  which  the  animosity  of  the 
English  would  not  permit  to  settle  in  any  regular  treaty. 
Nothing  less  than  the  terms  obtained  at  Bretigni,  emphati- 
cally  called  the  Great  Peace,  would  satisfy  a  frank  and  cour- 
ageous people,  who  deemed  themselves  cheated  by  the  man- 
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ner  of  its  infraction.  The  war  was  therefore  always  popular 
in  England,  and  the  credit  which  an  ambitious  prince,  Thomas 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  obtained  in  that  country,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  which  he  showed  to  all 
French  connections.  But  the  politics  of  Richard  II.  were  of 
a  different  cast;  and  Henry  IV.  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid 
hostilities  with  France ;  so  that,  before  the  unhappy  condition 
of  that  kingdom  tempted  his  son  to  revive  the  claims  of  Ed- 
ward in  still  more  favorable  circumstances,  there  had  been 
thirty  years  of  respite,  and  even  some  intervals  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations.  Both,  indeed,  were 
weakened  by  internal  discord ;  but  France  more  fatally  than 
England.  But  for  the  calamities  of  Charles  VI. 's  reign,  she 
would  probably  have  expelled  her  enemies  from  the  kingdom. 
The  strength  of  that  fertile  and  populous  country  was  re- 
cruited with  surprising  rapidity.  Sir  Hugh  Calvcrley,  a 
famous  captain  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  while  serving  in 
Flanders,  laughed  at  the  herald,  who  assured  him  that  the 
King  of  France's  army,  then  entering  the  country,  amounted 
to  26,000  lances;  asserting  that  he  had  often  seen  their  largest 
musters,  but  never  so  much  as  a  fourth  part  of  the  number.* 
The  relapse  of  this  great  kingdom  under  Charles  VI.  was  more 
painful  and  perilous  than  her  first  crisis ;  but  she  recovered 
from  each  through  her  intrinsic  and  inextinguishable  resources. 
Charles  V.,  surnanied  the  Wise,  after  a  reign,  which,  if  we 
overlook  a  little  obliquity  in  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bre- 
tigni,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  French 
history,  dying  prematurely,  left  the  crown  to  his  son,  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  under  the  care  of  three  ambitious  uncles,  the  dukes 
of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy,  [a.d.  1380.]  Charles  had 
retrieved  the  glory,  restored  the  tranquillity,  revived  the  spirit 
of  his  country ;  the  severe  trials  which  exercised  his  regency 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  had  disciplined  his  mind ;  he  became 
a  sagacious  statesman,  an  encourager  of  literature,  a  beneficent 
lawgiver.  He  erred,  doubtless,  though  upon  plausible  grounds, 
in  accumulating  a  vast  treasure,  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
seized  before  he  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But  all  the  fruits  of 
his  wisdom  were  lost  in  the  succeeding  reign.  In  a  government 
essentially  popular  the  youth  or  imbecility  of  the  sovereign 
creates  no  material  derangement.    In  a  monarchy,  where  aU 

*  FrolsMit,  p.  ii.  c.  14X 
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the  springs  of  the  system  depend  upon  one  central  force,  these 
accidents,  which  are  sure  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  to 
recur,  can  scarcely  fail  to  dislocate  the  whole  machine.  During 
the  forty  years  that  Charles  VI.  bore  the  name  of  king,  rather 
than  reigned  in  France,  that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state 
far  more  deplorable  than  during  the  captivity  of  John. 

A  great  change  had  occurred  in  the  political  condition  of 
France  during  the  fourteenth  century.  As  the  feudal  militia 
became  unserviceable,  the  expenses  of  war  were  increased 
through  the  necessity  of  taking  troops  into  constant  pay ;  and 
while  more  luxurious  refinements  of  living  heightened  the 
temptations  to  profuseness,  the  means  of  enjoying  them  were 
lessened  by  improvident  alienations  of  the  domain.  Hence, 
taxes,  hitherto  almost  unknown,  were  levied  incessantly,  and 
with  all  those  circumstances  of  oppression  which  are  natural 
to  the  fiscal  proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  government.  These, 
as  has  been  said  before,  gave  rise  to  ttie  unpopularity  of  the 
two  first  Valois,  and  were  nearly  leading  to  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  convulsions  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Poitiers. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  Charles  V.'s  wisdom  and  economy 
kept  everything  at  rest  during  his  reign,  though  the  taxes 
were  still  very  heavy.  But  the  seizure  of  his  vast  accumula- 
tions by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  ill  faith  with  which  the 
new  government  imposed  subsidies,  after  promising  their  abo- 
lition, provoked  the  people  of  Paris,  and  sometimes  of  other 
places,  to  repeated  seditions.  The  States-General  not  only 
compelled  the  government  to  revoke  these  impositions  and 
restore  the  nation,  at  least  according  to  the  language  of  edicts, 
to  all  their  liberties,  but,  with  less  wisdom,  refused  to  make 
any  grant  of  money.  Indeed  a  remarkable  spirit  of  democrat- 
ical  freedom  was  then  rising  in  those  classes  on  whom  the 
crown  and  nobility  had  so  long  trampled.  An  example  was 
held  out  by  the  Flemings,  who.  always  tenacious  of  their  privi- 
leges, because  conscious  of  their  ability  to  maintain  them,  were 
engaged  in  a  furious  conflict  with  Louis  Count  of  Flanders.* 


s  The  Flemish  rebellion,  which  orig- 
inated in  an  altempt,  suggested  by  bad 
advisers  to  the  count,  tn  impose  a  tax 
u(>on  the  people  of  Ghent  without  their 
content,  i*  related  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  Froissart.  p.  ii.  c.  37,  &c., 
who  equals  Herodotus  in  limplicity, 
liveliness,  and  power  over  the  heart.  I 
would  advise  (tie  historical  student  to 
acquaint    himself    with    these    transac- 


tion* and   with   the   corresponding   tu- 
mults at  Paris. 

They  are  among  the  eternal  lessons 
of  history;  for  tne  unjust  encroach- 
ments of  courts,  the  intemperate  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  the  ambition  of 
demaKogue5,  the  cruelty  of  victorious 
factions,  will  never  cease  to  have  their 
parallels  and  their  analosies;  while  the 
military  achievements  01  distant  times 
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The  court  of  France  took  part  in  this  war ;  and  after  obtaining 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  Charles  VI.  re- 
turned to  chastise  those  of  Paris.*  Unable  to  resist  the  royal 
army,  the  city  was  treated  as  the  spoil  of  conquest ;  its  immu- 
nities abridged ;  its  most  active  leaders  put  to  death ;  a  fine 
of  uncommon  severity  imposed ;  and  the  taxes  renewed  by 
arbitrary  prerogative.  But  the  people  preserved  their  indig- 
nation for  a  favorable  moment ;  and  were  unfortunately  led 
by  it,  when  rendered  subservient  to  the  ambition  of  others, 
into  a  series  of  crimes,  and  a  long  alienation  from  the  interests 
of  their  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  a  limit  beyond  w^hich  taxes  will  not 
be  borne  without  impatience,  when  they  appear  to  be  called 
for  by  necessity,  and  faithfully  applied ;  nor  is  it  impracticable 
for  a  skilful  minister  to  deceive  the  people  in  both  these 
respects.  But  the  sting  of  taxation  is  wastefulness.  What 
high-spirited  man  could  see  without  indignation  the  earnings 
of  his  labor,  yielded  ungrudgingly  to  the  public  defence, 
become  the  spoil  of  parasites  and  speculators  ?  It  is  this  that 
mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  public  spirit ;  and  those  statesmen 
who  deem  the  security  of  government  to  depend  not  on  laws 
and  armies,  but  on  the  moral  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the 
people,  will  vigilantly  guard  against  even  the  suspicion  of 
prodigahty.  In  the  present  stage  of  society  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  degree  of  misapplicatton  which  existed  in  the 
French  treasury  under  Charles  VI.,  because  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  state  could  never  again  be  so  inconsiderable.  Scarcely 
any  military  force  was  kept  up ;  and  the  produce  of  the  grievous 
impositions  then  levied  was  chiefly  lavished  upon  the  royal 
household,"  or  plundered  by  the  officers  of  the  government. 


afford  in  general  no  instruction,  and 
can  bardljr  occupy  too  littte  of  our  time 
in  historical  studies.  The  prefaces  to 
the  fifth  and  »xth  volumes  of  the  Or- 
donnanccs  des  Roi»  de  France  cont.iin 
more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
Pariiian  ditturbances  than  can  be 
found   in  Krni««arl. 

I  If  Charles  VI.  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Flernings.  the  insurrection  of  the 
Parisians,  Krot»&aTt  says,  would  have 
spread  over  France:  toutc  gentillessc  et 
noblesse  cut  ete  morte  et  perdue  en 
France;  nor  would  the  Jacquerie  have 
ever  been  si  Rrandc  et  si  horrible,  c 
I30.  To  the  example  of  the  Gantois  he 
ascribe*  the  tumults  which  broke  out 
about  the  same  time  in  England  as  well 
aa  in  France,  c.  84.  The  Flemish  insur- 
rection -would  probably  have  bad  more 


important  consequences  if  it  had  been 
cordially  supported  by  the  English 
govemracnt.  But  the  danger  of  en- 
couraging that  deroocratical  spirit 
which  so  strongly  leavened  the  com- 
mons of  England  might  justly  be 
deemed  by  Rkhard  Il.'s'council  much 
more  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  ad- 
vantage o(  distressing  France.  When 
too  late,  some  attempts  were  made,  and 
the  Flemish  towns  acknowledged  Rich- 
ard as  King  of  France  in  1384.  Rymer, 
t.  vii.  p.  A.\i. 

« The  expenses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, which  under  Charles  V.  were 
O4>cioo  livres,  amounted  in  i4ti  to  450,000. 
Villaret,  t.  lii.  p.  243.  Yet  the  king  was 
so  ill  supplied  that  his  plate  had  been 
pawned.  When  Montagu,  minister  of 
the  finances,  was  arrested,   in   1409,  all 
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This  naturally  resulted  from  the  peculiar  and  afflicting  circum- 
stances of  this  reign.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  pretended  to  be 
entitled  by  the  late  king's  appointment,  if  not  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  France,  to  exercise  the  government  as  regent  during 
the  minority  \v  but  this  period,  which  would  naturally  be  very 
short,  a  law  of  Charles  V.  having  fixed  the  age  of  majority 
at  thirteen,  was  still  more  abridged  by  consent;  and  after  the 
young  monarch's  coronation,  he  was  considered  as  reigning 
with  full  personal  authority.  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgimdy 
together  with  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
divided  the  actual  exercise  of  government. 

The  first  of  these  soon  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy, 
to  possess  himself  of  the  crown  of  Naples,  in  which  he  per- 
ished. Berry  was  a  profuse  and  voluptuous  man,  of  no  great 
talents;  though  his  rank,  and  the  middle  position  which  he 
held  between  struggling  parties,  made  him  rather  conspicuous 
throughout  the  revolutions  of  that  age.  The  most  respectable 
of  the  king's  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  being  further 
removed  from  the  royal  stem,  and  of  an  unassuming  charac- 
ter, took  a  less  active  part  than  his  three  coadjutors.  Bur- 
gundy, an  ambitious  and  able  prince,  maintained  the  ascen- 
dency, until  Charles,  weary  of  a  restraint  which  had  been 
protracted  by  his  uncle  till  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  [a.d.  1387.]  The  dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Berry  retired  from  court,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  committed  to  a  different  set  of  men,  at  the  head  of 


this  plate  was  found  concealed  in  hit 
bouie. 

V  It  ha«  always  b«en  an  unsettled 
point  whether  the  presumptive  heir  is 
entitled  to  the  regency  of  France;  and, 
if  he  be  so  to  the  regency,  whether  this 
includes  the  custody  of  the  minor's  per- 
son. The  particular  case  oi  the  Dulce 
o(  Anjou  IS  subject  to  a  considerable 
apparent  difficulty.  Two  instruments 
ol  Charles  V.,  bearinjt  the  same  date  of 
October,  1374,  as  published  by  Dupuy 
(Traite  de  Majorite  dts  Rois,  p.  161), 
are  plainly  irreconcilable  with  each 
other;  the  former  giving  the  exclusive 
regency  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  reserv- 
ing the  custody  of  the  minor's  person 
to  other  guardians;  the  latter  conferring 
not  only  this  custody,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdain,  on  the  queen, 
»nd  on  the  dukes  ot  Burgundy  and 
Bourbon,  without  incntioninK  the  Duke 
ot  Anjou's  name.  Daniel  calls  these 
testaments  ol  Charles  V.,  whereas  they 
are  in  the  form  oC  letters-patent ;  and 
supposes  that  the  king  had  suppressed 
both,  as  neither  party  seems  to  have 
availed   itself  of   their  authority   in  the 


discussions  that  took  place  after  the 
kino^i  death.  (Hist,  de  France,  t.  iii. 
p.  W3,  edit.  1720.)  Villaret,  as  is  too 
much  his  custom,  slides  over  the  diffi- 
culty without  notice.  But  M.  de  Bri- 
qutKni  (Mfm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript. 
t.  !•  P-  533)  observes  that  the  second  of 
these  instruments,  as  published  by  M. 
S^cousse,  in  the  Ordonnances  de»  Rois, 
t.  vi.  p.  406,  differs  most  essentially  from 
that  in  Dupuy,  and  contains  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  government,  ft  is, 
therefore,  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
first,  that  confers  the  regency  on  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  As  Dupuy  took  it 
from  the  same  source  as  S^cousse, 
namely,  the  Trisor  des  Charles,  a 
strung  suspicion  of  wilful  interpolation 
falls  upon  him,  or  upon  the  editor  of  his 
posthumous  work,  printed  in  1655. 
This  date  will  readily  suggest  a  motive 
for  such  an  interpolation  to  those  who 
recollect  the  circumstances  of  France 
at  that  time  and  for  some  years  before: 
Anne  of  Austria  having  maintained 
herself  in  ptissession  of  a  testamentary 
regency  ogain»t  the  presumptive  heir. 
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whom  appeared  the  Constable  De  Clisson,  a  soldier  of  great 
fame  in  the  English  wars.  The  people  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of 
the  princes  by  whose  exactions  they  had  been  plundered; 
but  the  new  ministers  soon  rendered  themselves  odious  by 
similar  conduct.  The  fortune  of  Clisson,  after  a  few  years' 
favor,  amounted  to  1,700,000  livres,  equal  in  weight  of  silver, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation  of  money,  to  ten  times  that 
sura  at  present.!*' 

Charles  VI.  had  reigned  five  years  from  his  assumption  of 
power,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  derangement  of  intellect 
[a.d.  1393],  which  continued,  through  a  series  of  recoveries  and 
relapses,  to  his  death.  He  passed  thirty  years  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  suffering,  neglected  by  his  family,  particularly  by  the 
most  infamous  of  women,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  his  queen,  to  a 
degree  which  is  hardly  credible,-*"  The  ministers  were  imme- 
diately disgraced;  the  princes  reassumed  their  stations.  For 
several  years  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  conducted  the  govern- 
ment. But  this  was  in  opposition  to  a  formidable  rival,  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne,  favored  by  the  queen,  perhaps 
with  criminal  fondness,  and  by  the  people  on  account  of  his 
external  graces,  should  not  acquire  a  share  of  power.  He 
succeeded  at  length  in  obtaining  the  whole  management  of 
aflFairs;  wherein  the  outrageous  dissoluteness  of  his  conduct, 
and  still  more  the  excessive  taxes  imposed,  rendered  him  alto- 
gether odious.  The  Parisians  compared  his  administration 
with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  from  that  time  ranged 
themselves  on  tlie  side  of  the  latter  and  his  family,  throughout 
the  long  distractions  to  which  the  ambition  of  these  princes 
gave  birth. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1404,  after  several 
fluctuations  of  success  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
by  no  means  left  his  party  without  a  head.  Equally  brave  and 
ambitious,  but  far  more  audacious  and  unprincipled,  his  son 
John,  sumamcd  Sanspeur,  sustained  the  same  contest.  A  rec- 
onciliation had  been,  however,  brought  about  with  the  Duke 


w  FroiMart,  p.  iv.  c.  46. 

X  Sismondi  inclines  to  speak  raore  fa- 
vorably of  this  queen  than  most  have 
done:  "  Dana  les  temps  poslericurs  on 
•"est  plu  k  iaire  un  monstrc  de  Isabeau 
<fe  Baviirc."  He  discredits  the  susni- 
cion  o(  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  reprewnts  her  as 


merely  an  Indolent  woman  fond  of  good 
cheer.  Vet  he  owns  that  the  king  waa 
•o  neglected  as  to  sulTer  from  an  ex- 
cessive want  of  cleanliness,  sofneiimes 
even  from  hunger  (xii.  3x8.  tJ$).  Was 
this  no  imputation  on  his  wife?  See 
loo  Michclet,  vi.  4a. 
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of  Orleans ;  they  had  sworn  reciprocal  friendship,  and  partici- 
pated, as  was  the  custom,  in  order  to  render  these  obUgations 
more  solemn,  in  the  same  communion.  In  the  midst  of  this 
outward  harmony,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  [a.d.  1407.]  After  a  slight  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. Burgundy  avowed  and  boasted  of  the  crime,  to  which  he 
had  been  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  somewhat  more  than  political 
jealousy  .J  From  this  fatal  moment  the  dissensions  of  the 
royal  family  began  to  assume  the  complexion  of  civil  war. 
The  queen,  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  dukes 
of  Berry  and  Bourbon,  united  against  the  assassin.  But  he 
possessed,  in  addition  to  his  own  appanage  of  Burgundy,  the 
county  of  Flanders  as  his  maternal  inheritance ;  and  the  people 
of  Paris,  who  hated  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  readily  forgave,  or 
rather  exulted  in  his  murder.'C 

It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  weakness  of  the  government,  from 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  permitted 
to  obtain  pardon  at  Chartres,  a  year  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  every- 
one rose,  except  the  king,  queen,  and  dauphin.  The  duke, 
approaching  the  throne,  fell  on  his  knees;  when  a  lord,  who 
acted  as  a  sort  of  counsel  for  him,  addressed  the  king:  **  Sire, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  cousin  and  servant,  is  come 
before  you,  being  informed  that  he  has  incurred  your  dis- 
pleasure, on  account  of  what  he  caused  to  be  done  to  the  Duke 


y  Orleacis  is  said  to  have  boasted  o( 
the  Duchess  of  Burgiindy's  Javors. 
Vill.  t.  xij.  p.  474.  Amelgard,  who 
wrote  about  cightjf  years  after  the  time, 
says,  vim  etiam  inferre  attentare  prse- 
sumpsit.  Notices  des  Manuscrits  du 
Roi,  t.  i.  p.  411. 

t  Micbelct  represents  this  young 
prince  as  regretted  and  beloved ;  but  his 
language  is  full  of  Chose  iitrange  con- 
trasts and  inconsistencies  which,  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  this  most  brilliant  writer 
tometimcs  employs.  "  11  avait,  dans 
•es  emportemcns  de  jeunesse,  terrible- 
inent  vexi  le  ^uple;  il  fut  maudit  du 
peuple,  pleure  du  peuplc.  _  Vivant,  il 
couta   bien   de    larmes;     mais   combien 

ftlus,  morti  St  vous  eussiez  demand^  A 
a  France  si  ce  jeune  homme  ctait  bien 
digne  de  tante  d'amour,  ellc  eit  re- 
pondu,  J«  I'aimais.  Ce  n'cst  pas  seule- 
ment  pour  le  bien  qu'on  aime;  qui  aime, 
aime  tout,  les  delauts  aussi.  Celui-ci 
plut  comme  il  jtait,  mcl£  de  bien  ct  de 
mal.  (Hist,  de  France,  vi.  6.)  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  love  for  one  who, 
he  has  just  totd  us,  was  cursed  by  the 
people?  And  if  Paris  was  the  repre- 
aentative  of  France,  how  did  the  people 


show  their  affection  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  when  they  were  openly  and 
vehemently  the  partisans  of  his  mur- 
derer? On  the  first  return  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  to  Paris  after  the  assassi- 
nation, the  citizens  shouted  "  Noel." 
the  usual  cry  on  the  entrance  of  the 
king,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
qufcn  and  the  princes.  "  Ct  pour  vrai, 
comme  dit  est  dcssus.  il  estoit  tres  fort 
•yme  du  commun  peuple  de  Paris,  et 
Bvoient  grand  esp^rance  qu'iccluy  due 
eust  tres  grand  affection  au  royaurae.  et 
&  la  chose  publicque,  et  avoient  souve- 
nance  des  grans  taillea  qui  avoient  est£ 
mises  sus  depuis  la  mort  du  Due 
Philippe  de  Bourgogne  pere  d'Jceluy. 
jusques  a  Theure  pr^sente,  lesquellcs  ila 
entendoient  que  feust  par  tc  moyen 
dudit  Due  d'Urleans.  Et  pource  estoit 
grandement  encouru  en  I'indignatioo 
a'iceluy  peuple,  et  leur  sembloit  que 
Dieu  de  sa  grace  les.  avoil  irfs-^ande- 
ment  pour  recommandcz,  quand  il  avoit 
souffert  qu'ils  fussent  hors  de  ta  sub- 
jection el  governement.  et  qu'ilg  eti 
eitoient  delivrec."  Monscrelet,  u. 
Compare  this  with  what  M.  Micheiet 
has  written. 
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of  Orleans  your  brother,  for  your  good  and  tfiat  of  your  kin^j- 
dom,  as  he  is  ready  to  prove  when  it  shall  please  you  to  hear 
it,  and  therefore  requests  you,  with  all  humility,  to  dismiss 
your  resentment  towards  him,  and  to  receive  him  into  your 
favor."  a 

This  insolent  apology  was  all  the  atonement  that  could  be 
extorted  for  the  assassination  of  the  first  prince  of  the  blood. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  soon  obtained 
the  management  of  aflfairs,  and  drove  his  adversaries  from  the 
capital,  [a.d.  1410.]  The  princes,  headed  by  the  father-in-law 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  from 
whom  their  party  was  now  denominated,  raised  their  standard 
against  him  ;  and  tlie  north  of  France  was  rent  to  pieces  by 
a  protracted  civil  war,  in  which  neither  party  scrupled  any 
extremity  of  pillage  or  massacre.  Several  times  peace  was 
made;  but  each  faction,  conscious  of  their  own  insincerity, 
suspected  that  of  their  adversaries.  The  king,  of  whose  name 
both  availed  themselves,  was  only  in  some  doubtful  intervals 
of  reason  capable  of  rendering  legitimate  the  acts  of  either. 
The  dauphin,  aware  of  the  tyranny  which  the  two  parties  alter- 
nately exercised,  was  forced,  even  at  the  expense  of  perpetuat- 
ing a  civil  war,  to  balance  one  against  the  other,  and  permit 
neither  to  be  wholly  subdued.  He  gave  peace  to  the  Ar- 
magnacs  at  Auxerre,  in  despite  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and, 
having  afterwards  united  with  them  against  this  prince,  and 
carried  a  successful  war  into  Flanders,  he  disappointed  their 
revenge  by  concluding  with  him  a  treaty  at  Arras,  [a.d.  1414.] 

This  dauphin  and  his  next  brother  died  within  sixteen 
months  of  each  other,  by  which  the  rank  devolved  upon 
Charles,  youngest  son  of  the  king.  The  Count  of  Armagnac, 
now  Constable  of  France,  retained  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  his  severity,  and  the  weight  of  taxes,  revived  the 
Biirgundian  party  in  Paris,  which  a  rigid  proscription  had 
endeavored  to  destroy,  [April,  1417.]  He  brought  on  his  head 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  queen,  whom  he  had  not  only  shvit 
out  from  public  affairs,  but  disgraced  by  the  detection  of  her 
gallantries.  Notwithstanding  her  ancient  enmity  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  she  made  overtures  to  him,  and,  being  delivered 
by  his  troops  from  confinement,  declared  herself  openly  on 
his  side.  [a.d.  1417.]     A  few  obscure  persons  stole  the  city 

a  Monstrelet,  put  L  I.  in. 
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quarrels,  deterred  it  from  any  serious  renewal  of  the  war.  A 
long  commercial  connection  had  subsisted  between  England 
and  Flanders,  which  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  when  they  became 
sovereigns  of  the  latter  country  upon  the  death  of  Count  Louis 
in  1384,  were  studious  to  preserve  by  separate  truces.f  They 
acted  upon  the  same  pacific  policy  when  their  interest  predomi- 
nated in  the  councils  of  France.  Henry  had  even  a  negotiation 
pending  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  a  princess  of 
BuTgundy,<i  when  an  unexpected  proposal  from  the  opposite 
side  set  more  tempting  views  before  his  eyes.  The  Armagnacs, 
pressed  hard  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  offered,  in  considera- 
tion of  only  4000  troops,  the  pay  of  which  they  would  them- 
selves defray,  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Guiennc  and 
Poitou-  Four  princes  of  the  blood — Berry,  Bourbon,  Orleans, 
and  Alenqon — disgraced  their  names  by  signing  this  treaty.' 
[May,  1412.]  Henry  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Burgundy, 
and  sent  a  force  into  France,  which  found  on  its  arrival  that 
the  princes  had  made  a  separate  treaty,  without  the  least 
concern  for  their  English  allies.  After  his  death,  Henry  V. 
engaged  for  some  time  in  a  series  of  negotiations  with  the 
French  court,  where  the  Orleans  party  now  prevailed,  and 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  even  secretly  treated  at  the 
same  time  for  a  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France  (which 
seems  to  have  been  his  favorite,  as  it  was  ultimately  his  success- 
ful project),  and  \vith  a  daughter  of  the  duke — a  duplicity  not 
creditable  to  his  memory./  But  Henry's  ambition,  which  aimed 
at  the  highest  quarry,  was  not  long  fettered  by  negotiation; 
and,  indeed,  his  proposals  of  marrying  Catherine  were  coupled 
Viith  such  exorbitant  demands,  as  France,  notwithstanding  all 
her  weakness,  could  not  admit,  though  she  would  have  ceded 
Guienne,  and  given  a  vast  dowry  with  the  princess.*  He  in- 
vaded Normandy,  took  Harfleur,  and  won  the  great  battle 
of  Azincourt  on  his  march  to  Calais.^  [a.d.  1415.] 


€  Rymer,  t  viii.  p.  511;  Villaret,  t.  xii. 

a  Idem,  t.  viii.  p.  721. 

#  Idem,  L  viii.  p.  ji6,  737,  738. 

/  Rjrmer,  t.  ix.  p.  136. 

t  The  terms  required  by  Henry's  am- 
buudors  in  1415  were  the  crr>wn  of 
Fraocc;  or,  at  least,  reicrviag  Henry's 
richtt  to  that,  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Maine,  Guienne,  with  the  hnmaiie  01 
Ilritlanjr  and  Flanders.  The  French  of- 
fered (juienne  and  Saintonge,  and  a 
dowry  of  800,000  gold  crowns  (or  Cath- 


erine.   The  English  demanded  1,000,000. 
Kym.  t.  ix.  p.  218. 

n  The  English  array  at  Azincourt  wai 
probably  of  not  more  than  15,000  men; 
the  French  were  at  the  least  50,000,  and, 
by  some  compulations,  much  more 
numerous.  They  lost  10,000  killed,  of 
whom  9000  were  knights  or  gentlemen. 
AImr>«t  as  many  were  made  prisoners. 
The  English,  according  to  Monstrelet, 
lost  1600  men;  but  their  own  hisloriant 
reduce  this  to  a  very  small  number. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Duke  of   Berry, 
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The  flower  of  French  chivalry  was  mowed  down  in  this  fatal 
day,  but  especially  the  chiefs  of  the  Orleans  party,  and  the 
princes  of  the  royal  blood,  met  with  death  or  captivity.  Bur- 
gundy had  still  suffered  nothing;  but  a  clandestine  negotiation 
had  secured  the  duke's  neutrality,  though  he  seems  not  to  have 
entered  into  a  regular  alliance  till  a  year  after  the  battle  of 
Azincourt,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty  at  Calais,  he  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  his  own  obliga- 
tion to  do  him  homage,  though  its  performance  was  to  be 
suspended  till  Henry  should  become  master  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  kingdom.'  In  a  second  invasion  the  English 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Normandy ;  and  this,  in  all  subse- 
quent negotiations  for  peace  during  the  life  of  Henry,  he  would 
never  consent  to  relinquish.  After  several  conferences,  which 
his  demands  rendered  abortive,  the  French  court  at  length  con- 
sented to  add  Normandy  to  the  cessions  made  in  the  peace  of 
Bretigni;/  and  the  treaty,  though  laboring  under  some  diffi- 
culties, seems  to  have  been  nearly  completed,  when  the  Duke 
of  BurgTindy,  for  reasons  unexplained,  suddenly  came  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  dauphin.  This  event,  which  must  have 
been  intended  adversely  to  Henry,  would  probably  have  broken 
oflF  all  parley  on  the  subject  of  peace,  if  it  had  not  been  speedily 
followed  by  one  still  more  surprising,  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Montcrcau.  [Sept.  lo,  1419.] 

An  act  of  treachery  so  apparently  unprovoked  inflamed 
the  minds  of  that  powerful  party  which  had  looked  up  to  the 
duke  as  their  leader  and  patron.  The  city  of  Paris,  especially, 
abjured  at  once  its  respect  for  the  supposed  author  of  the 
murder,  though  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  crown.  A  solemn 
oath  was  taken  by  all  ranks  to  revenge  the  crime ;  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  parliament,  vying  with  the  populace  in  their 
invectives  against  Charles,  whom  they  now  styled  only  pre- 
tended (soi-disatit)  dauphin.  Philip,  son  of  the  assassinated 
duke,  who,  with  all  the  popularity  and  much  of  the  ability  of 
his  father,  did  not  inlierit  all  his  depravity,  was  instigated  by 
a  pardonable  excess  of  filial  resentment  to  ally  himself  with 
the  King  of  England.    These  passions  of  the  people  and  the 


n 


who   advi&cd    ihe   French   to   »void    an 
action,     had     been     in     the     battle     of 
Poitiers  fifty-nine  years  before.    Vill.  t. 
xiii.  p.  35S. 
I  Compare  Rym.  t.  Ix.  pp.  x,  i^,  304, 


394-    THe  last  reterence  it  to  the  treaty 
of  Calais. 

;  Rym.  t.  ix.  pp.  628,  763.  Nothing  can 
be  more  insolent  than  the  t^pe  of 
Henry's  instructions  to  hit  cammUaion- 
ers,  p.  6a8. 
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Duke  of  Burgundy,  concurring  with  the  imbecility  of  Charles 
VI.  and  the  rancor  of  Isabel  towards  her  son,  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Troyes.  [May,  1420.]  This  compact,  signed  by  the  queen 
and  duke,  as  proxies  of  the  king,  who  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  unconscious  idiocy,  stipulated  that  Henry  V.,  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  should  become  immediately  regent  of 
France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  succeed  to  the  kingdom, 
in  exclusion  not  only  of  the  dauphin,  but  of  all  the  royal  fam- 
ily.* It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  these  flagitious  provi- 
sions were  absolutely  invalid.  But  they  had  at  the  time  the 
strong  sanction  of  force;  and  Henry  might  plausibly  flatter 
himself  with  a  hope  of  establishing  his  own  usurpation  as  firmly 
in  France  as  his  father's  had  been  in  England.  What  not  even 
the  comprehensive  policy  of  Edward  III.,  the  energy  of  the 
Black  Prince,  the  valor  of  their  Knollyses  and  Chandoses,  nor 
his  own  victories  could  attain,  now  seemed,  by  a  strange  vicis- 
situde of  fortune,  to  court  his  ambition.  During  two  years  that 
Henry  lived  after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  he  governed  the  north 
of  France  with  unlimited  authority  in  the  name  of  Charles  VI. 
The  latter  survived  his  son-in-law  but  a  few  weeks;  and  the 
infant  Henr>'  VI.  was  immediately  proclaimed  I'ving  of  France 
and  England,  under  the  regency  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  a  minority,  the  Eng- 
lish cause  was  less  weakened  by  the  death  of  Henry  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  partook  of 
the  same  character,  and  resembled  his  brother  in  faults  as  well 
as  virtues :  in  his  haughtiness  and  arbitrary  temper  as  in  his 
energy  and  address.  At  the  accession  of  Charles  VII.  the 
usurper  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  except  a  few  fortresses,  by  most  of  Guienne,  and  the 
dominions  of  Burgundy,  [a.d.  1423.]  The  Duke  of  Brittany 
soon  afterwards  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  but  changed 
his  party  again  several  times  within  a  few  years.  The  central 
provinces,  with  Languedoc,  Poitou.  and  Dauphine,  were  faith- 
ful to  the  king.    For  some  years  the  war  continued  without 


♦  As  if  throu[?h  shame  on  account  of 
what  was  to  follow,  the  first  articles 
contain  petty  stipulations  about  the 
dower  oi  Catherine.  The  Rixth  (jives 
lh«  Icingdom  of  France  after  Charles's 
decease  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.  The 
fevcoth  concedes  the  immediate  teg- 
eocy.  Henry  kept  Normandy  by  right 
of  conqneat,  not  in  virtue  of  any  stipu- 


lation in  the  iteatr,  which  he  was  too 
proud  to  admit.  The  treaty  of  Troyes 
was  confirmed  by  the  Slates-General,  or 
rather  hy  a  partial  convention  which 
as>iunied  the  name,  in  OccembeT,  1420- 
Hvm.  t.  X.  p.  ,10.  The  parliament  of 
EnKland  did  llie  same.  Id.  p.  itn.  It 
is  printed  at  fuil  length  by  Villaret,  t. 
XV.  p.  84. 
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any  decisive  result;  but  the  balance  was  cleariy  swayed  in 
favor  of  England.  For  this  it  is  not  diflScult  to  assign  several 
causes.  The  animosity  of  the  Parisians  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy against  the  Armagnac  party  still  continued,  mingled 
in  the  former  with  dread  of  the  king's  return,  whom  they  judged 
themselves  to  have  inexpiably  offended.  The  w^  had  brought 
forward  some  accomplished  commanders  in  the  English  army ; 
surpassing,  not  indeed  in  valor  and  enterprise,  but  in  military 
skill,  any  whom  France  could  oppose  to  them.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished,  besides  the  Duke  of  Bedford  himself,  were 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Talbot.  Their  troops,  too,  were  still 
very  superior  to  the  French.  But  this,  wc  must  in  candor  al- 
low, proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  raised.  The  war  was  so  popular  in  England  that 
it  was  easy  to  pick  the  best  and  stoutest  recruits,'  and  their 
high  pay  allured  men  of  respectable  condition  to  the  service. 
We  find  in  Rymer  a  contract  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  supply 
a  body  of  troops,  receiving  a  shilling  a  day  for  every  man-at- 
arms,  and  sixpence  for  each  archer."*  This  is,  perhaps,  equal 
to  fifteen  times  the  sum  at  our  present  value  of  money.  They 
were  bound,  indeed,  to  furnish  their  own  equipments  and 
horses.  But  France  was  totally  exhausted  by  her  civil  and 
foreign  war,  and  incompetent  to  defray  the  expenses  even  of 
the  small  force  which  defended  the  wreck  of  the  monarchy. 
Charles  VII.  Hved  in  the  utmost  poverty  at  Bourges.»»  The 
nobility  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fatal  slaughter  of 
Azincourt ;  and  the  infantry,  composed  of  peasants  or  bur- 
gesses, which  had  made  their  army  so  numerous  upon  that 
day,  whether  from  inability  to  compel  their  services,  or  ex- 
perience of  their  inefficacy,  were  never  called  into  the  field. 
It  became  almost  entirely  a  war  of  partisans.  Every  town  in 
Picardy,  Champagne,  Maine,  or  wherever  the  contest  might 
be  carried  on,  was  a  fortress;  and  in  the  attack  or  defence  of 
these  garrisons  the  valor  of  both  nations  was  called  into  con- 
stant exercise.  This  mode  of  warfare  was  undoubtedly  the 
best  in  the  actual  state  of  France,  as  it  gradually  improved  her 
troops,  and  flushed  them  with  petty  successes.    But  what  prin- 


/  Mon»frelrt,  p»rt  i.  f.  jgj. 

•I  Rym.  t.  X.  p.  3QJ.  Thi«  contract 
was  for  Coo  men-al-arm«.  including  six 
banarret*  and  thirty-four  bachflors; 
and  for  1700  archers;  hien  et  suffisam- 
m^nt  monlPT.  armez,  et  amiicr  commc 
a  leur>  CfUts  ap[>drticnt.    The  pay  was. 


for  the  earl,  6s.  M.  a  day:  for  a  ban- 
neret, 4i. ;  for  a  bachelor,  jj.  ;  for  every 
other  man-at-arms.  tJ. ;  and  for  eacit 
archer,  6rf.  Artillery-men  were  paid 
higher  than  men-at-arins, 
n  Viltaret,  t.  xiv.  p.  yoz. 
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cipally  led  to  its  adoption,  was  the  license  and  insubordination 
of  the  royalists,  who,  receiving  no  pay,  owned  no  control,  and 
thought  that,  provided  they  acted  against  the  English  and 
Burgundians,  they  were  free  to  choose  their  own  points  of 
attack.  Nothing  can  more  evidently  show  the  weakness  of 
France  than  the  high  terms  by  which  Charles  VII.  was  content 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  some  Scottish  auxiliaries.  The 
Earl  of  Buchan  was  made  constable ;  the  Earl  of  Douglas  had 
the  duchy  of  Touraine,  with  a  new  title,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  At  a  subsequent  time  Charles  offered  the  prov- 
ince of  Saintonge  to  James  I.  for  an  aid  of  6000  men.  These 
Scots  fought  bravely  for  France,  though  unsuccessfully,  at 
Crevant  and  Verneuil ;  but  it  must  be  owned  they  set  a  suffi- 
cient value  upon  their  service.  Under  all  these  disadvantages 
it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  French  nation  with  any  in- 
feriority of  courage,  even  in  the  most  unfortunate  periods  of 
this  war.  Though  frequently  panic-struck  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  stood  sieges  of  their  walled  towns  with  matchless  spirit 
and  endurance.  Perhaps  some  analogy  may  be  found  between 
the  character  of  the  French  commonalty  during  the  English 
invasion  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  late  peninsular  war.  But 
to  the  exertions  of  those  brave  nobles  who  restored  the  mon- 
archy of  Charles  VII.  Spain  has  aflforded  no  adequate  parallel. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  temper  of  Charles  VII.  that  his  ene- 
mies found  their  chief  advantage.  This  prince  is  one  of  the 
few  whose  character  has  been  improved  by  prosperity.  During 
the  calamitous  morning  of  his  reign  he  shrunk  from  fronting 
the  storm,  and  strove  to  forget  himself  in  pleasure.  Tliough 
brave,  he  was  never  seen  in  war;  though  intelligent,  he  was 
governed  by  flatterers.  Those  who  had  committed  the  assassi- 
nation at  Montercau  under  his  eyes  were  his  first  favorites ;  as 
if  he  had  determined  to  avoid  the  only  measure  through  which 
he  could  hope  for  better  success,  a  reconciliation  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  Count  de  Richcmont,  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  who  became  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of 
his  throne,  consented  to  renounce  tlie  English  alliance,  and 
accept  the  rank  of  constable,  on  condition  that  these  favorites 
should  quit  the  court.  f.v.D.  1424.]  Two  others,  who  succes- 
sively gained  a  similar  influence  over  Charles,  Richemont  pub- 
licly caused  to  be  assassinated,  assuring  the  kinp;  that  it  was 
Cor  his  own  and  the  public  good.    Such  was  the  debasement 
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of  morals  and  government  which  twenty  years  of  ci\nl  war  had 
produced !  Another  favorite,  La  Tremouille,  took  the  danger- 
ous office,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  influence 
against  Richemont,  who  for  some  years  lived  on  his  own  do- 
mains, rather  as  an  armed  neutral  than  a  friend,  though  he 
never  lost  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

It  cannot  therefore  surprise  us  that  with  all  these  advantages 
the  regent  Duke  of  Bedford  had  almost  completed  the  capture 
of  the  fortresses  north  of  the  Loire  when  he  invested  Orleans 
in  1428.  If  this  city  had  fallen,  the  central  provinces,  which 
were  less  furnished  with  defensible  places,  would  have  lain 
open  to  the  enemy,  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  VII.  in  despair 
was  about  to  retire  into  Daupliine.  At  this  time  his  affairs 
were  restored  by  one  of  the  most  marvellous  revolutions  in 
history.  A  country  girl  overthrew  the  power  of  England.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  explain  the  surprising  story  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans :  for,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  suppose  that  a  heated 
and  enthusiastic  imagination  produced  her  own  visions,  it  is  a 
much  greater  problem  to  account  for  the  credit  they  obtained, 
and  for  the  success  that  attended  her.  Nor  will  this  be  solved 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a  concerted  stratagem ;  which,  if  we  do 
not  judge  altogether  from  events,  must  appear  liable  to  so 
many  chances  of  failure,  that  it  could  not  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  rational  person.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Joan  of  Arc  turned  the  tide  of  war,  which  from 
that  moment  flowed  without  interruption  in  Charles's  favor. 
A  superstitious  awe  enfeebled  the  sinews  of  the  English.  They 
hung  back  in  their  own  country,  or  deserted  from  the  army, 
through  fear  of  the  incantations  by  which  alone  they  conceived 
so  extraordinary  a  person  to  succeed."  As  men  always  make 
sure  of  Providence  for  an  ally,  whatever  untoward  fortune  ap- 
peared to  result  from  preternatural  causes  was  at  once  ascribed 
to  infernal  enemies;  and  such  bigotry  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse,  though  a  very  miserable  one,  for  the  detestable  murder 
of  this  heroine.^ 


o  Rytn.  t.  «.  pp.  458-473.  This,  how- 
ever, ii  conjecture;  (or  the  canie  of 
their  detcnion  if  not  tneniloned  in 
these  proclamations,  rhou^h  Rymer  has 
printed  it  in  their  title.  But  the  Duke 
oi  Btdlord  speaks  oi  the  turn  ol  <uc- 
ceil  «»  astontihinff,  and  due  nnly  to 
the  tupcrstitiou*  (car  which  the  Eni^lith 
h^d  conceived  nl  a  (etn»le  magician. 
Rjrnier,  t.  x.  p.  403. 


f  M.  de  rAverdy,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  copious  account  of  the  proceedings 
aninst  Joan  of  Arc,  as  well  as  thn<e 
wliich  Charles  VII.  instituted  in  ordrr 
to  rescind  the  former,  contained  in  the 
third  volume  of  Notices  des  Manuscrits 
du  Roi,  has  justly  made  this  remark, 
which  is  founded  on  the  eagerness 
ahown  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  the 
prosecution,  and  on  its  being  conducted 
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«i(k  tbc  laftnw  ikM  Ana  fmt^ijmi 
to  loT*  tkc  covt  of  Ctarte*  far  tlMt  «f 
Hc^7.  afcaiac  A«t  *e  *••  ba*m  to 
be  ckc  ■'if"  •<  ■  l>«at  kiac.  Tbc 
bltv  part  of  tfaia  talc  is  rwHtaaij  a 
m  kmiim  Htwrj  VL  besac  at  tbe 
iMKachdd  of  fCTOi  yon  oM.  Bat  I 
hM«.  to  wy  tbc  IcMt.  ■«■>  de<*t«  of 
the  iMMa  •tocT.  It  m  aoc  mcntiooed 
ky  eootcspocwT  vn<n^  Oa  (he  co» 
t»*«,  wbat  tbey  «aT  of  A«i»  l*^  »»« 
to  taiak  the  datea  jacoMpliMe.  Acacs 
Acd  (in  childbed,  aa  Mne  nj)  in 
Mw:  twdrtr-two  7CM«  after  the  Mcse 
ol  Orlcaiw.  Monrtrdet  say*  that  she 
had  bcca  about  fire  years  in  the  semce 
of  the  queen ;  and  the  king  t&king  pleaa- 
nrc  in  her  tiveiinesi  and  wit,  comtnon 
{anc  had  spread  abroad  that  the  lived 
is  concnbinagc  with  him.  She  certain- 
ly bad  a  child,  and  was  willing  that  it 
fhould  be  thoui^ht  the  king's;  but  he 
alwayt  denied  it.  et  le  pouvoit  bien 
avoir  emprunt*  ailleurs.  Ft.  iii.  f.  is- 
Olivier  de  la  Marche.  another  contem- 
porary, who  lived  in  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy, says,  about  the  year  1444.  le  roy 
avoir  nouvellemfnt  esleve  une  pauvre 
demoiselle,  gentifemme,  nommfe  Ag- 
nes Sorel,  et  mis  en  tel  triumphc  et  tel 
pouvoir,  que  son  eslat  estoit  a  comparar 
aux  grandes  princesses  de  royaumc,  et 
ccrtes  c'estoii  une  des  plus  belles 
(rmmes  que  je  vcy  oncques,  el  fit  en  sa 
qualite  Veau-coup  au  royaume  de 
France.  Elle  avancoic  devers  le  roy 
jetines  pens  d'armes  et  gentils  com- 
paiirnons,  et  dont  Ic  roy  dcpMis  fut  bicn 
servy.  La  Marelic;  M^m.  Hi*t.  t.  viii. 
p-  !*<,.  r>u  rierfq,  whose  memo-rs 
»<Te  first  puMiilted  in  the  name  collec- 
tion. say>  that  Agnes  mourut  par  poi- 


Mocc  «f  Awaik  4b  1 

It  ii  far  the  tmtet  • 

Ikcse  paaoac^s  tm4cr 
thu  Asms  Sard  «h  tlw  ■filmi  «| 
Cbariea  VIL  «t  tbe  ■»«««  «l  OrtWtt  la 
mA  Wid>  caaae^asMkya  vtelfav  abc  is 
catiiSvd  1«  tbc  pnne  vMcli  ilw  It**  t«- 
cchwdL  of  bciM  iBaaniitaital  in  Ibe 
JcIiieraiDce  of  Pnacc  Tb«  tr«4<t»c>n. 
bootvit.  is  H  aacscMl  as  FVaacia  |^ 
wbo  made  ia  her  boaor  a  quattam 
«^icfe  is  «d  kaoiwtk  This  prv^bahly 
aaay  bave  broagbt  tbc  story  more  into 
TOfoe.  aad  led  Mocray.  who  was  not 
-rery  critical,  to  insert  U  in  hi»  htstory* 
from  which  it  has  luused  to  bi*  follow^ 
crs.  Its  orifitk  was  apparentljr  the  pop- 
niar  diancter  of  A«iics.  She  was  the 
Ndl  Gwyn  ol  France;  and  justly  be< 
loved.  Dot  only  for  her  chsrily  and 
courtesy,  but  (or  bringing  (orward  mra 
o(  mcnt.  and  turning  her  influence,  a 
virtue  very  rare  in  lier  class,  towanls 
the  public  intrrcrt.  From  thence  it  was 
natural  to  bcjtow  upon  her.  in  aUer» 
times,  a  merit  not  ill  suited  t<i  tier 
character,  but  which  an  acvuralc  ob- 
servation of  dates  seems  to  n-nitrr  >mi, 
possible.      But    whatever    h^'  •< 

compelled  to  detract  (Timi  A. 
I  am  willing  to   transfer  ur  .| 

to  a  more  unblemiihed  female,  tht  in- 
jured queen  of  Charles  VII.,  Mary  ol 
Aniou,  who  has  hitherto  only  shared 
with  the  usurper  of  her  rights  the  credit 
of  .iwakcning  Charles  from  his  IclharRy, 
Though  I  do  not  know  on  what  founda* 
tion  even  this  rests,  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  true,  and,  in  deference  to  the  sex, 
let  it  pass  undisputed. 

Sismondi  (vol.  xtil.  p.  ift^).  where  he 
first  nirntions  Aitnes  Snrcl,  snyx  Ihnt 
many  nf  the  circumstniices  tojil' ol  her 
influence  over  Charles  VII.  »re  falui- 
lous.  '•  Crpcndant  il  faiit  hten  qn'Ajt- 
nes  ait  merits,  en  quclquc  maaiirc.  U 
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prince  of  die  hoase  of  Capet  cxadd  not  mWBm^y  see  tlie  inher- 
itance of  Ins  anceston  trznsierTed  to  a  tUango.  And  he  bad 
met  with  pforocatioo  both  firom  the  regent  and  the  Dnke  of 
Gloooester,  who,  in  oontempt  of  all  polbcj  and  jnstkc^  had  en- 
deawofed,  ay  an  nnafid  ntarriagc  with  Jacifuone,  Cowiless  of 
Hainanh  and  Holland^  to  obtain  pfo\inces  which  Bargnndy 
designed  lor  himtrtf  Yet  the  anion  of  his  sister  with  Bed- 
ford, the  oUigatioQS  by  which  be  was  boond,  and,  most  of  aU, 
the  favor  shown  by  Charles  \"II.  to  the  assassins  of  his  £ather, 
kepi  him  for  many  years  on  the  English  side,  althoogfa  render- 
ing it  less  and  less  assistance.  But  at  length  he  cooclnded  a 
treaty  at  Arras,  the  terms  of  which  be  dictated  rather  as  a  con- 
qneror  than  a  subject  negotiating  with  his  sorereign.  [a.d. 
1435.]  Charles,  however,  rchised  nothing  for  such  an  end; 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Burgundians  were  ranged  with 
the  French  against  their  old  allies  of  Engbnd. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  latter  to  abandon  those  magnificent 
projects  of  conquering  France  which  temporar)'  circumstances 
alone  had  seemed  to  render  feasible.  But  as  it  is  a  natural 
effect  of  good  fortune  in  the  game  of  war  to  render  a  people 
insensible  to  its  gradual  change,  the  English  could  not  per- 
suade themselves  that  their  affairs  were  irretrievably  declining. 
Hence  they  rejected  the  offer  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  sub- 
ject to  the  feudal  superiority  of  France,  which  was  made  to 
them  at  the  congress  of  Arras ;  r  and  some  years  afterwards, 
when  Paris,  with  the  adjacent  provinces,  had  been  lost,  the 
English  ambassadors,  though  empowered  by  their  private  in- 
structions to  relax,  stood  upon  demands  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  actual  position  of  affairs.*    As  foreign  enemies,  they  were 


r«cannot*«aacc  qai  I'eft  attachce  i  •on 
noin."  Thi*  ii  a  loose  and  inconclasiTC 
way  ol  reasoning  in  historr;  many  pop- 
iilar  tra4itioni  have  no  basis  at  alL 
And  in  p.  34}  he  iliKhts  the  story  told 
in  f'.rantome  10  the  honor  of  A^es,  as 
well  he  miifht,  since  it  is  ridiculoasly 
unlrue  that  >he  threatened  Charles  to  go 
to  the  cr.urt  of  Henry  V'l..  knowing 
bcrtcK  to  be  born  to  be  the  mistress  of 
a  iirrai  kinir.  Sismondt  afterwards  (pp. 
an  and  Atm)  ouotes.  as  1  have  done. 
Chart  irr  and  Jacques  du  Clercq;  but 
wilhuiit  adverting  to  the  Incongruity  of 
their  datfi  with  the  current  story.  M. 
Micli'let  Joes  not  seem  to  attach  much 
credit  to  ii,  though  he  adopts  the  earlier 
dale  (or  the  king's  attachment  to  Ag- 
nes. 
rVillaret    ••71,    Lc«   pl^nlpotentiarei 


de  Charles  offrireat  ta  cession  de  la 
Normandie  et  de  la  Guienne  m  louU 
pTopriett  sous  la  claust  de  I'kammagc  d  la 
courmnt,  t.  xv.  p.  174.  But  he  does  not 
quote  his  authority,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  rely  on  an  historian  not  eminent  for 
accuracy    in    fact    or    precision    in   lan- 


fuage.    If  his  expression  is  correct,  the 
'rench  must  have  given  up  the  feudal 
appeal    or    rtstort   which    bad   been    the 


freat  point  in  dispute  between  Edward 
II.  and  Charles  v.,  preserving  onlv  a 
homage  per  paragium,  as  it  was  called, 
which  implied  no  actual  supreinacy. 
Monstrelet  says  only,  que  per  certaines 
conditions  liiy  scroient  accordces  les 
seign  curies  de  fiuienne  et  Normandie. 
» .See  the  iriMructions  given  to  the 
Kngli^h  negi'>ttators  in  14J9,  at  length, 
in  Kymcr,  t.  x.  p.  724. 
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odious  even  in  that  part  of  France  which  had  acknowledged 
Henry :  t  and  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  deserted  their  side, 
Paris  and  every  other  city  were  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
A  feeble  monarchy,  and  a  selfish  council,  completed  their  ruin : 
the  necessary  subsidies  were  raised  with  difficulty,  and,  when 
raised,  misapplied.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  exhaustion  of  France, 
that  Charles  was  unable,  for  several  years,  to  reduce  Normandy 
or  Guicnnc,  which  were  so  ill-provided  for  defence."  At  last 
he  came  with  collected  strength  to  the  contest,  and,  breaking 
an  armistice  upon  slight  pretences,  within  two  years  over- 
whelmed the  English  garrisons  in  each  of  these  provinces. 
All  the  inheritance  of  Henry  IL  and  Eleanor,  all  the  conquests 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  W  except  Calais  and  a  small  ad- 
jacent district,  were  irrecoverably  torn  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. A  barren  title,  that  idle  trophy  of  disappointed  ambition, 
was  preserved  with  strange  obstinacy  to  our  own  agf.  [a.d. 

1449] 

In  these  second  English  wars  we  find  little  left  of  that  gen- 
erous feeling  which  had,  in  genera!,  distinguished  the  con- 
temporaries of  Edward  III.  The  very  virtues  which  a  state 
of  hostility  promotes  arc  not  proof  against  its  long  continu- 
ance, and  sink  at  last  into  brutal  fierceness.  Revenge  and  fear 
excited  the  two  factions  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  all  atro- 
cious actions.  The  troops  serving  under  partisans  on  detached 
expeditions,  according  to  the  system  of  the  war.  lived  at  free 
quarters  on  the  people.  Tlie  histories  of  the  time  arc  full  of 
their  outrages,  from  which,  as  is  the  common  case,  the  un- 
protected peasantry  most  suffered .f  Even  those  la^vs  of  war, 
which  the  courteous  sympathies  of  chivalry  had  enjoined,  were 


i  V'illaret.  t.  xiv.  p.  448, 

•  .'Vmelgard,  from  whose  iitvpublSshed 
memoirs  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 
some  valuable  extracts  are  made  in  the 
Notices  dcs  Manuscrits,  t.  i.  p.  40j(,  at- 
tributes the  delay  in  recoverinR  Nor- 
mandy solely  to  the  king's  slotlifulnesa 
and  sensuality.  In  fact  the  people  of 
that  province  rose  u|>on  the  EnRlish 
and  almost  emancipated  themselves 
with  little  aid  from  Charles. 

t'  Monstrelet,  pas&im.  A  long  metri- 
cal complaint  of^  the  people  of  France, 
carious  as  a  specimen  of  versification, 
as  well  as  a  testimony  to  the  misfort- 
unes of  the  time,  may  he  found  in  this 
httlorian,  part  i.  fol.  121.  Notwith- 
standing the  treaty  of  ArT.is,  the 
French  and  nurgumlians  m.tde  con* 
tinual  incursions  upon  each  other's 
frontiers,  especially  about  Laoa  and  in 


the  Vermandois.  So  that  the  people 
had  no  help,  says  Monstrelet,  si  non  dc 
crier  miserablcmcnt  a  Dicu  Icur  crc- 
ateur  vengeance;  et  que  pis  estoit, 
quand  ils  obienoient  aucun  Muf-con- 
auit  d'aucuns  capifaincs,  peu  en  estoit 
cntretenu,  mesmement  tout  d'un  parti, 
part  ii.  fol.  139.  These  pillagers  were 
called  Ecorcheurs,  because  they 
stripped  the  people  of  their  ahirts. 
And  this  name  superseded  that  of  Ar- 
magnacs.  by  which  one  side  had  hith- 
erto been  known.  Even  Xaintrailles 
and  La  Hire,  two  of  the  bravest  cham- 
pions of  France,  were  disgraced  by 
these  habits  of  otltnkKe.  Ibid.  foU.  144, 
ijo,  175.  Oliv.  dc  la  Marche,  in  Collec. 
des  Memoires,  I.  viii.  p.  35;  t.  v.  p.  js-y 
Pour  la  plupart,  says  Villaret,  »e  faire 
Ifucrrier,  ou  vnlcur  de  grands  chemins, 
signifioit  la  memc  cho&e. 
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disregarded  by  a  merciless  fury.  Garrisons  surrendering  after 
a  brave  defence  were  put  to  death.  Instances  of  this  are  very 
frequent.  Henry  V.  excepts  Alain  Blanchard,  a  citizen  who 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege,  from  the  capitula- 
tion of  Rouen,  and  orders  him  to  execution.  At  the  taking 
of  a  town  of  Champagne,  John  of  Luxemburg,  the  Burgundiau 
general,  stipulates  that  every  fourth  and  sixth  man  should  be 
at  his  discretion;  which  he  exercises  by  causing  them  all  to 
be  hanged.w  Four  hundred  English  from  Pontoisc,  stormed 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1441,  are  paraded  in  chains  and  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  thrown  afterwards  into  the 
Seine.  This  infamous  action  cannot  but  be  ascribed  to  the 
king..*" 

At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  emerged  from  the 
chaos  with  an  altered  character  and  new  features  of  govern- 
ment. The  royal  authority  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the 
parliament  were  universally  recognized.  Yet  there  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  insubordination  left  among  the  great  nobility, 
arising  in  part  from  the  remains  of  old  feudal  privileges,  but 
still  more  from  that  lax  adminislratton  which,  in  the  convulsive 
struggles  of  the  war,  had  been  suffered  to  prevail.  In  the  south 
were  some  considerable  vassals,  the  houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and 
Armagnac,  who»  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of 
eitipire,  had  always  maintained  a  very  independent  conduct. 
The  dukes  of  Brittany  and  iJurgundy  were  of  a  more  fonni- 
dable  character,  and  might  rather  be  ranked  among  foreign 
powers  than  privileged  subjects.  The  princes,  too,  of  the 
royal  blood,  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  partake 
or  contend  for  the  management,  were  ill-inclined  towards 
Charles  VII.,  himself  jealous,  from  old  rccollccttotis,  of  their 
ascendency.  They  saw  that  the  constitution  was  verging 
rapidly  tovvards  an  absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of 
which  they  would  studiously  be  excluded.  This  apprehension 
gave  rise  to  several  attempts  at  rebellion  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  and  to  the  war,  commonly  entitled,  for  the 


I 


tp  Monslrelet,  part  it.  f.  79.  This  John 
of  Luxemburg,  Count  de  Lijny,  was  « 
distin^ishcd  captain  on  the  Curgun- 
dian  cide,  and  (or  a  long  time  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  treaty  of  Arras. 
He  diicraced  himself  by  giving  up  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  hi»  prisoner  Joan 
of  Arc  for  10,000  francs.  The  famous 
Ccunt  of  St.  Pol  was  his  nephew,  and 
inherited   his  great   possessions   in    the 


county  of  Vcrmandois,  Monstrelet  re- 
lates a  sinBular  proof  of  the  good  edu- 
cation which  his  uncle  gave  him.  Some 
prisoners  having  been  made  in  an  rn- 
paRement,  si  fut  le  jeune  C'nmte  Ae  St. 
Pol  mis  en  voye  de  guerre;  car  le 
Ccmie  de  Ligny  son  onclc  liiy  en  feit 
occire  aucuns,  le  quel  y  prcnoit  grand 
plaisir.  part  ii.  fol.  95. 
I  Villaret,  t.  xv.  p.  j^. 
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Public  Weal  (du  Bien  Public),  tinder  Louis  XI.  Among  the 
pretences  alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of  these,  the  injuries 
of  the  people  were  not  forgotten ;  y  but  from  the  people  they 
received  small  suiiport.  Weary  of  civil  dissension,  and  anxious 
for  a  strong  governnient  to  secure  them  from  depredation,  the 
French  had  no  inducement  to  intrust  even  their  real  grievances 
to  a  few  malcontent  princes,  whose  regard  for  the  common 
good  they  had  much  reason  to  distrust.  Every  circumstance 
favored  Charles  VII.  and  his  son  in  the  attainment  of  arbitrary 
power.  The  country  was  pillaged  by  military  ruffians.  Some 
of  these  had  been  led  by  the  dauphin  to  a  war  in  Germany,  but 
the  remainder  still  infested  the  highroads  and  villages.  Charles 
established  his  companies  of  ordonnance,  the  basis  of  the 
French  regular  army,  in  order  to  protect  the  country  from 
such  depredators.  They  consisted  of  about  nine  thousand 
soldiers,  all  cavalry,  of  whom  fifteen  hundred  were  heavy 
anned ;  a  force  not  very  considerable,  but  the  first,  except 
mere  body-guards,  which  had  been  raised  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  national  standing  army.a  These  troops  were  paid 
out  of  the  produce  of  a  permanent  tax,  called  the  taille;  an 
innovation  still  more  important  than  the  former.  But  tlie  pres- 
ent benefit  cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to  submissive  habits, 
little  or  no  opposition  was  made,  except  in  Guienne,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  speedy  reason  to  regret  the  mild  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  return  to  its  pro- 
tection.o 

It  was  not  long  before  the  new  despotism  exhibited  itself 


yThe  confederacy  formed  at  Never* 
io  1441.  by  the  dukes  o{  Orleans  and 
Bourbon,  with  many  other  princes, 
made  a  variety  of  demandir,  all  relating 
to  the  irricvances  which  difTerrnl  cla&ses 
of  the  state,  or  individuals  among  them. 
telves,  suftered  under  the  administra. 
tion  of  Charle*.  These  may  be  found 
at  IcDKtb  in  Monstrclet,  pt.  ii.  L  193; 
and  are  a  curious  document  of  the 
change  which  was  then  working  in  the 
French  con^itution.  In  his  answer  the 
kinff  claims  the  right,  in  urgent  cases, 
of  levying  taxes  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  the  States-General. 

X  Olivier  dc  la  Marche  speaka  very 
mach  in  favor  of  the  companies  of  or- 
donnance, as  having  repressed  the 
plunderers,  and  restored  internal  po- 
lice. Collect,  dcs  Mcraoires,  t.  viii,  p. 
lig.  Amelgard  pronounces  a  vehement 
philippic  af^ainst  them;  but  it  is  prob- 
able tnnt  his  observation  of  the  abuses 
they  had  fallen  into  was  confined  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  Notices  dei  Manu- 
scrits.  ubi  supra. 


a  The  insurrection  of  Guienne  in  145a, 
which  for  a  few  months  restored  that 
province  to  the  English  crown,  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  curious  memoirs  of 
AmctKard,  above  mentioned.  It  pro- 
ceeded solely  (rom  the  attjilrary  taxes 
imposed  by  Charles  VII.  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  bis  regular  army. 
The  people  of  Bordeaux  complained  of 
exactions  not  only  contrary  to  their  an- 
cient privileges,  but  to  the  positive  con- 
ditions of  their  capitulation.  But  the 
king  was  deaf  to  such  remonstrances. 
The  province  of  Guienne,  he  says,  then 
perceived  that  it  was  meant  to  subject 
tt  to  the  same  servitude  as  the  rest  of 
France,  where  the  leeches  of  the  state 
botd!y  maintain  as  a  fundam.ental  max- 
im, that  the  king  has  a  right  to  tax  all 
his  subjects  how  and  when  he  pleases; 
which  is  to  advance  that  in  France 
no  man  has  anything  that  be  can  call 
His  own,  and  that  the  king  can  take  all 
at  his  pleasure;  the  proper  condition 
of  slaves,  whose  pecniium  enjoyed  b» 
their    master's    pcroiissioa    belongs    to 
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in  its  harshest  character.  Louis  XI.,  son  of  Charles  VIL,  who, 
during  his  father's  reign,  had  been  connected  with  the  discon- 
tented princes,  came  to  the  throne  greatly  endowed  with  those 
virtues  and  vices  which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a  king.  [a.d. 
146 1.]  Laborious  vigilance  in  business,  contempt  of  pomp, 
affability  to  inferiors,  were  his  excellences ;  qualities  especially 
praiseworthy  in  an  age  characterized  by  idleness,  love  of 
pageantry,  and  insolence.  To  these  virtues  he  added  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  persons  eminent  for  talents  or  influence  in 
the  countries  wUh  which  he  was  connected,  and  a  well-judged 
bounty,  that  thought  no  expense  wasted  to  draw  them  into 
his  service  or  interest.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this  political 
art  had  hardly  been  known,  except  perhaps  in  Italy ;  the  princes 
of  Europe  had  contended  with  each  other  by  arms,  sometimes 
by  treachery,  but  never  with  such  complicated  subtlety  of  in- 
trigue. Of  that  insidious  cunning,  which  has  since  been 
brought  to  perfection,  Louis  XL  may  be  deemed  not  abso- 
lutely the  inventor,  but  the  most  eminent  improver;  and  its 
success  has  led,  perhaps,  to  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  abilities. 
Like  most  bad  men,  he  sometimes  fell  into  his  own  snare,  and 
was  betrayed  by  his  confidential  ministers,  because  his  confi- 
dence was  generally  reposed  in  the  wicked.  And  his  dissimu- 
lation was  so  notorious,  his  tyranny  so  oppressive,  that  he  was 
naturally  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  had  occasion  for  all  his 
craft  to  elude  those  rebellions  and  confederacies  which  might 
perhaps  not  have  been  raised  against  a  more  upright  sover- 
eign .&  At  one  time  the  monarchy  was  on  the  point  of  sinking 
before  a  combination  which  would  have  ended  in  dismember- 
ing France.  This  was  the  league  denominated  of  the  Public 
Weal,  in  which  all  the  princes  and  great  vassals  of  the  French 


him,  like  thdr  persons,  and  nimv  be 
taken  away  whenever  he  chooses.  Thus 
situated,  Ihc  people  ol  Cuienne,  es- 
pecially those  of  Bordeaux,  alarmed 
themselves,  and,  excited  by  some  of  the 
nobility,  secretly  sought  about  for 
means  to  regain  their  ancient  freedom; 
and  havine  still  many  coonectioins  with 
persons  01  rank  in  England,  they  ne- 
gotiated with  then],  &c.  Notices  des 
Manuscrits,  p.  4^.  The  same  cause  is 
assigned  to  this  revolution  by  Du 
Oercp,  also  a  contemporary  writer,  liv> 
ing  in  the  domitiions  of  Burgundy. 
Collection  des  M^moires,  t.  ix.  p.  400. 
Villaret  has  not  known,  or  not  chosen 
to  know,  anything  of  the  matter, 

b  Sismondi     (vol.     xiv.     p.     312)     and 
Michelet  (voL  ix.  p.  347)  agree  in  think- 


ing Louis  XI.  no  worse  than  other 
kings  of  his  age;  in  fact,  the  former 
seems  rarely  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween one  king  and  another.  Louis 
was  just  and  even  attentive  towards  the 
lower  people,  and  spared  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers.  But  he  had  Imbibed  a  no- 
tion that  treachery  and  cruelty  could 
not  he  carried  too  far  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  especially  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  Louis  composed  for  his 
son's  use,  or  caused  to  be  composed  a 
political  treatise  entitled  '  Le  Rosier 
des  Guerres,'  which  has  never  been 
published.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
(lublic  morality  very  unlike  his  prac- 
tice. (Sismondi.  vol.  xiv.  p.  616.)  Thus 
two  royal  Anti-Machiavels  have  satir- 
ized themselves. 
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crown  were  concerned ;  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Burgundy, 
Alenijon,  Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Dunois,  so  renowned  for  his 
valor  in  the  Enghsh  wars,  the  famihes  of  Foix  and  Armagnac ; 
and  at  the  head  of  all,  Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  the  king's  brother 
and  presumptive  heir.  (a.d.  146 i.]  So  unanimous  a  com- 
bination was  not  formed  without  a  strong  provocation  from 
the  king,  or  at  least  without  weighty  grounds  for  distrusting 
his  intentions ;  but  the  more  remote  cause  ot  this  confederacy, 
as  of  those  which  had  been  raised  against  Charles  VII.,  was 
the  critical  position  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  from  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  crown.  This  war  of  the  Public  Weal  was  in 
fact,  a  struggle  to  preserve  their  independence ;  and  from  the 
weak  character  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  whom  they  would,  if 
successful,  have  placed  upon  the  throne,  it  is  possible  that 
France  might  have  been  in  a  manner  partitioned  among  them 
in  the  event  of  their  success,  or,  at  least,  that  Burgundy  and 
Brittany  would  have  thrown  off  the  sovereignty  that  galled 
them.c 

The  strength  of  the  confederates  in  this  war  much  exceeded 
that  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  judiciously  employed;  and 
after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Montlhery  they  failed  in  the  great 
object  of  reducing  Paris,  which  would  have  obliged  Louis  to 
fly  from  his  dominions.  It  was  his  policy  to  promise  every- 
thing, in  trust  that  fortune  would  afford  some  opening  to  re- 
pair his  losses  and  give  scope  to  his  superior  prudence.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  the  treaty  of  Confians,  he  not  only  surrendered 
afresh  the  towns  upon  the  Somme,  which  he  had  lately  re- 
deemed from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  invested  his  brother 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy  as  his  appanage. 

The  term  appanage  denotes  the  provision  made  for  the 
younger  children  of  a  king  of  France.  This  always  consisted 
of  lands  and  feudal  superiorities  held  of  the  crown  by  the 
tenure  of  peerage.  It  is  evident  that  this  usage,  as  it  produced 
a  new  class  of  powerful  feudatories,  was  hostile  to  the  interests 
and  policy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  the  subjugation  of 
the  ancient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  coeval  with  the  mon- 
archy was  not  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  rcn- 


e  Sismondi  has  a  just  observation  on 
the  League  of  the  Public  Weal.  "  Lc 
nom  seuT  du  Bien  Pub'ic.  (lui  ful  donni 
i  cette  H|rue,  fm'n  un  hnmmaee  ft<i  pro- 
rres  des  lumiircs;  c'etait  la  profession 
d'UD  priacipe  qui  n'avait  point  cacore 


tit  proclam^;  c'est  que  le  bien  public 
doit  ctTc  le  but  du  gouvemement ;  mais 
les  prince*  qui  I'asiociaient  pour  I'ob- 
tenir  ^taient  encore  bien  peu  eo  etat 
de  connaitre  m  nature  "  (xiv.  i6i). 
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dered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family  by  any  other  means.  It  was  restrained,  however, 
as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Philip  IV,  declared 
that  the  county  of  Poitiers,  bestowed  by  him  on  his  son,  should 
revert  to  the  crown  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs.  But  this, 
thougli  an  important  precedent,  was  not,  as  has  often  been 
asserted,  a  general  law.  Charles  V.  limited  the  appanages  of 
his  own  sons  to  twelve  thousand  livres  of  annual  value  in  land. 
By  means  of  their  appanages,  and  through  the  operation  of 
the  Salic  law,  which  made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown  a 
less  remote  contingency,  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  in 
France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  applicable  long 
after  Louis  XI.)  a  distinct  and  formidable  class  of  men,  whose 
influence  was  always  disadvantageous  to  the  reigning  monarch, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  people. 

No  appanage  had  ever  been  granted  to  France  so  enormous 
as  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  One-third  of  the  whole  national 
revenue,  it  is  declared,  was  derived  from  that  rich  province. 
Louis  could  not,  therefore,  sit  down  under  such  terms  as,  with 
his  usual  insincerity,  he  had  accepted  at  Con  Hans,  In  a  very 
short  time  he  attacked  Normandy,  and  easily  compelled  his 
brother  to  take  refuge  in  Brittany ;  nor  were  his  enemies  ever 
able  to  procure  the  restitution  of  Charles's  appanage.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  reign  Louis  had  powerful  coalitions  to  with- 
stand; but  his  prudence  and  compliance  with  circumstances, 
joined  to  some  mixture  of  good  fortune,  brought  him  safely 
through  his  perils.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  a  prince  of  moder- 
ate talents,  was  unable  to  make  any  formidable  impression, 
though  generally  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  king.  The 
less  powerful  vassals  were  successfully  crushed  by  Louis  with 
decisive  vigor ;  the  duchy  of  AIen(jon  was  confiscated ;  the 
Count  of  Armagnac  was  assassinated ;  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
and  the  Constable  of  St.  Pol,  a  politician  as  treacherous  as 
Louis,  who  had  long  betrayed  both  him  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, suffered  upon  the  scaffold.  The  king's  brother  Charles, 
after  disquieting  him  for  many  years,  died  suddenly  in  Guienne, 
which  had  finally  been  granted  as  his  appanage,  with  strong 
suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  king's  contrivance.'' 
[a.d.  1472.]     Edward  IV.  of  England  was  too  dissipated  and 


d  5!smondi,    hawever,    and    Michelet 
do  not   txUcve  that  the  Duke  oC  Gui- 


enne was  poisoned  by  hi*  brother;  he 
had  been  ill  for  MTcral  monthi. 
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too  indolent  to  be  fond  of  war ;  and,  though  he  once  entered 
France  with  an  army  more  considerable  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  such  civil  bloodshed  as  England  had  witnessed, 
he  was  induced^  by  the  stipulation  of  a  large  pension,  to  give  up 
the  enterprise.'  So  terrible  was  still  in  France  the  apprehension 
of  an  English  war,  that  Louis  prided  himself  upon  no  part  of 
his  policy  so  much  as  the  warding  this  blow.  Edward  showed 
a  desire  to  visit  Paris ;  but  the  king  gave  him  no  invitation, 
lest,  he  said,  his  brother  should  find  some  handsome  women 
there,  who  might  tempt  him  to  return  in  a  different  manner. 
Hastings,  Ho^N-ard,  and  others  of  Edward's  ministers,  were 
secured  by  bribes  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  which  the  first  of 
these  did  not  scruple  to  receive  at  the  same  time  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy/ 

This  was  the  most  powerful  enemy  whom  the  craft  of  Louis 
had  to  counteract.  In  the  last  days  of  the  feudal  system,  when 
the  house  of  Capet  had  almost  achieved  the  subjugation  of 
those  proud  vassals  among  whom  it  had  been  originally  num- 
bered, a  new  antagonist  sprung  up  to  dispute  the  field  against 
the  crown.  John  King  of  France  granted  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  way  of  appanage,  to  his  third  son,  Philip.  By  his 
marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  of  Louis  Count  of  Flanders, 
Philip  acquired  that  province,  .^rtois,  the  county  of  Burgundy 
(or  Franche-Comte),  and  the  Nivemois.  Philip  the  Good,  his 
grandson,  who  carried  the  prosperity  of  this  family  to  its 
height,  possessed  himself,  by  various  titles,  of  the  several  other 
provinces  which  composed  the  Netherlands.  These  were  fiefs 
of  the  empire,  but  latterly  not  much  dependent  upon  it,  and 
alienated  by  their  owners  without  its  consent.  At  the  peace 
of  Arras  the  districts  of  Macon  and  Auxerre  were  absolutely 
ceded  to  Philip,  and  great  part  of  Picardy  conditionally  made 
over  to  him,  redeemable  on  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.?    These  extensive,  though  not  compact  domin- 


/  The  army  of  Edward  consisted  o{ 
l.SOO  men  at  arms  and  I4>ooo  archers; 
the  whole  very  well  appointed.  Co- 
mines,  t,  xL  p.  23&.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  expectation  of  what 
the  English  would  do,  and  great  fears 
entertained  by  Louis,  who  grudged  no 
expense  to  get  rid  of  them. 

f  Comines,  1.  vi,  c.  a.  Hastings  had 
the  mean  cunning  to  refuse  to  give  his 
receipt  for  the  pension  he  took  from 
Louis  XI.  "  This  present,  he  said  to 
the  king's  agent,  comes  (mm  your  mas- 
ter's good  pleiisure.  and  not  at  toy  re- 

Vol.  I.— 6 


quest;  and  it  you  mean  t  should  re- 
ceive it,  you  may  nut  it  here  into  my 
sleeve,  but  you  inDll  have  no  dischartfc 
from  me;  lor  I  will  not  have  it  Mid 
that  the  Great  Chamberlain  of  England 
is  a  pensioner  of  the  Kin^  of  Prance, 
nor  have  my  name  appear  in  the  hooks 
of  the  Chambrcs  des  Comptes."  Ibid. 
e  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  person- 
ally excused  from  all  homngc  and  ser- 
vice to  Charles  VIl.;  but,  if  either  died, 
it  was  to  he  paid  by  the  heir,  or  to  the 
heir.  Accordingly,  on  Charlts'n  death 
Philip  did  homage  to  Louis,    Thii  ex- 
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ions,  were  abundant  in  population  and  wealth,  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  and  salt,  and  full  of  commercial  activity.  Thirty  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Arras,  with  a  mild  and 
free  government,  raised  the  subjects  of  Burgundy  to  a  degree 
of  prosperity  quite  unparalleled  in  these  times  of  disorder,  and 
this  was  displayed  in  general  sumptuousness  of  dress  and 
feasting.  The  court  of  Philip  and  of  his  son  Charles  was 
distinguished  for  its  pomp  and  riches,  for  pageants  and  tourna- 
ments; the  trappings  of  chivalry,  perhaps  without  its  spirit; 
for  the  military  cliaracter  of  Burgundy  had  beeti  impaired  by 
long  tranquillity.* 

During  the  lives  of  Philip  and  Charles  VII.  each  understood 
the  other's  rank,  and  their  amity  was  little  interrupted.  But 
their  successors,  the  most  opposite  of  human  kind  in  character, 
had  one  common  quality,  ambition,  to  render  their  antipathy 
more  powerful.  Louis  was  eminently  timid  and  suspicious  in 
policy;  Charles  intrepid  beyond  all  men,  and  blindly  pre- 
sumptuous: Louis  stooped  to  any  humiliation  to  reach  his 
aim ;  Charles  was  too  haughty  to  seek  the  fairest  means  of 
strengthening  his  party.  An  alliance  of  his  daughter  with 
the  Duke  of  Guienne,  brother  of  Louis,  was  what  the  malcon- 
tent French  princes  most  desired  and  the  king  most  dreaded; 
but  Charles,  either  averse  to  any  French  connection,  or  willing 
to  keep  his  daughter's  suitors  in  dependence,  would  never  di- 
rectly accede  to  that  or  any  other  proposition  for  her  marriage. 
On  Philip's  death  in  1467,  he  inherited  a  great  treasure,  which 
he  soon  wasted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes.  These  were 
so  numerous  and  vast,  that  he  had  not  time  to  live,  says 
Comines,  to  complete  them,  nor  would  one-half  of  Europe 
have  contented  him.    It  was  his  intention  to  assume  the  title 

emption  can  hardly,  therefore,  have 
been  inserted  to  gratify  the  pride  of 
Philip,  as  historians  suppose.  Is  it  not 
probaule  that,  during  tiis  resentment 
against  Charles,  be  raight_  have  made 
some  vow  never  to  da  him  homage; 
which  this  reservation  in  the  treaty  was 
intended  to  preserve? 

It  is  remarkable  that  Villaret  uva  the 
Duke  ol  Burgundy  was  poaiiively  ex' 
cused  by  the  3$ih  article  of  the  peace  of 
Arras  from  doin^  homage  to  Charles,  or 
his  successors  Icings  of  France,  t.  xvi. 
p.  404.  For  this  assertion  too  he  seems 
to  quote  the  Tr^sor  des  Chartes,  where, 
probably,  the  original  treaty  is  pre- 
serred.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  other- 
wise, as  published  bv  Monstrelet  at  full 
length,  who  cDuld  have  no  motive  to 
ialtify  it;  and  Fhilip'a  conduct  in  doing 


homage  to  Louis  is  hardly  compatible 
with  Villaret's  assertion.  Daniel  copies 
Monstrclet  without  an^  observation. 
la  the  same  treaty  Philip  i*  entitled 
duke  by  the  grace  of  Gtxi;  which  was 
reckoned  a  mark  of  independence,  and 
not  usually  permitted  to  a  vassal. 

h  P.  de  Comines,  1.  i.  c,  i  and  3 1  1.  v. 
c.  g.  Du  Clercq,  in  Collection  des  Me- 
moires,  I.  ix.  p.  389.  In  the  investiture 
granted  by  John  to  the  first  Philip  of 
Iturgundy,  a  reservation  is  made  that 
the  royal  taxes  shall  be  levied  through- 
out that  appanage.  But  during  the 
long  hostility  between  the  kingdom  and 
duchy  this  could  not  have  been  en- 
forced: and  by  the  treaty  of  Arras 
Charles  snrrcntfercd  all  right  to  tax  the 
duke's  domiaions.    Monstrelet,  (.  114. 
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of  king;  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  was  at  one  time  act- 
ually on  his  road  to  confer  this  dignity,  when  some  suspicion 
caused  him  to  retire,  and  the  project  was  never  renewed."  It 
is  evident  that,  if  Charles's  capacity  had  borne  any  propor- 
tion to  his  pride  and  courage,  or  if  a  prince  less  politic  than 
Louis  XI.  had  been  his  contemporary  in  France,  the  prov- 
ince of  Burgundy  must  have  been  lost  to  the  monarchy.  For 
several  years  these  great  rivals  were  engaged,  sometimes  in 
open  hostility,  sometimes  in  endeavors  to  overreach  each  other ; 
but  Charles,  though  not  much  more  scrupulous,  was  far  less 
an  adept  in  these  mysteries  of  politics  than  the  king. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  Burgundy,  there  were  some 
disadvantages  in  its  situation.  It  presented  (I  speak  of  all 
Charles's  dominions  under  the  common  name,  Burgundy)  a 
very  exposed  frontier  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
as  well  as  France ;  and  Louis  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  adjacent  princes  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  United 
Cantons.  The  people  of  Liege,  a  very  populous  city,  had  for 
a  long  time  been  continually  rebelling  against  their  bishops, 
who  were  the  allies  of  Burgundy ;  Louis  was  of  course  not  back- 
ward to  foment  their  insurrections,  which  sometimes  gave  the 
dukes  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  Flemings,  and  especially 
the  people  of  Ghent,  had  been  during  a  century  noted  for  their 
republican  spirit  and  contumacious  defiance  of  their  sover- 
eign. Liberty  never  wore  a  more  unamiable  countenance  than 
among  these  burghers,  who  abused  the  strengtli  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence.  Ghent,  when  Froissart  wrote, 
about  the  year  1400,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Europe, 
and  would  have  required,  he  says,  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  to  besiege  it  on  every  side,  so  as  to  shut  up  all 
access  by  the  Lys  and  Scheldt.  It  contained  eighty  thousand 
men  of  age  to  bear  arms;;  a  calculation  which,  although,  as 
I  presume,  much  exaggerated,  is  evidence  of  great  actual  pop- 


i  Gamirr.  t.  xviii.  p.  63.  It  is  ob- 
tervablc  that  Cotnines  iay«  not  ■  word 
of  Ihi*:  ior  which  Gamier  lerms  to 
quote  llelcarjus,  a  writer  o(_  the  sisc- 
leenth  age.  But  even  Philip,  when 
Morvillicrs,  Louis's  chancellor,  used 
menaces  towards  him,  interrupted  the 
orator  with  these  words:  Je  veux  que 
chacun  scache  que,  ii  j'eusse  voulu,  je 
ftt»»e  roi.     Villaret,  t.  xvii.  p.  44- 

Charles  had  a  vague  notion  of  his- 
tory, and  confounded  the  province  or 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  had  always 
appertained  to  the  French  crown,  with 


Franche-Comt6  and  other  countries 
which  had  helonKcd  to  the  kmgdom  of 
Ifurgundy.  Hence  he  talked  at  Dijon, 
in  1473.  to  the  estates  of  the  forroer, 
about  the  king-dom  of  Burgundy,  "  que 
ceux  de  France  ont  lon^ems  ii&urp6  et 
d'icclui  (ait  duche;  que  tous  les  sujet* 
doivcnt  bien  avoir  i  regret,  el  dit  qu'il 
avail  en  soi  des  chose*  qu'il  n'appar- 
lenail  de  savoir  &  nul  qu'i  lui,"  ^licbe- 
let  (ix.  j6»)  is  the  first  whr  has  pub- 
lished this. 
/  Froiisart.  part  ii.  c.  67. 
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ulousness.  Such  a  city  was  absolutely  impregnable  at  a  time 
when  artillery  was  very  imperfect  both  in  its  construction  and 
management.  Hence,  though  the  citizens  of  Ghent  were  gen- 
erally beaten  in  the  field  with  great  slaughter,  they  obtained 
tolerable  terms  from  their  masters,  who  knew  the  danger  of 
forcing  them  to  a  desperate  defence. 

No  taxes  were  raised  in  Flanders,  or  indeed  throughout 
the  dominions  of  Burgundy,  without  consent  of  the  three  es- 
tates. In  the  time  of  Philip  not  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
levied  upon  the  people;  but  Charles  obtained  every  year  a 
pretty  large  subsidy,  which  he  expended  in  the  hire  of  Ital- 
ian and  English  mercenaries.^  An  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess had  attended  his  enterprises  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
rendered  his  disposition  still  more  overweening.  His  first  fail- 
ure was  before  Neuss,  a  httle  town  near  Cologne,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  made  him  nearly  master  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine,  for  he  had  already  obtained  the  land- 
graviatc  of  Alsace,  [a.d.  1474.]  Though  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  he  succeeded  in  occupying,  next  year,  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine.  But  his  overthrow  was  reserved  for  an  enemy  whom 
he  despised,  and  whom  none  could  have  thought  equal  to  the 
contest.  The  Swiss  had  given  him  some  slight  provocation, 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  atone ;  but  Charles  was  unused 
to  forbear;  and  perhaps  Switzerland  came  within  his  projects 
of  conquest.  At  Granson,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  he  was  entirely 
routed,  with  more  disgrace  than  slaughter.'  [a.d.  1476.]  But 
having  reassembled  his  troops,  and  met  the  confederate  army 


k  Cofflincs,  1.  iv.  c.  13.  It  was  very 
reluctantly  thkt  the  Flemings  sranted 
any  money.  I'hilip  once  begged  for  a 
tax  on  salt,  promising  never  to  ask 
anything  more;  but  the  people  of 
Ghent,  and,  in  imitation  of  then,  the 
wliolc  country,  refused  it.  Du  Clercq, 
p.  389.  L'pun'hii  pretence  of  taking  (he 
cross,  Ihey  granted  him  a  subiidy, 
though  less  than  he  had  requested,  on 
condition  that  it  should  not  be  levied 
if  the  crusade  did  not  take  place,  whicti 

Eut  an  end  to  the  attempt.  The  states 
new  well  that  the  duke  would  employ 
any  money  they  gave  him  in  keeping 
up  a  body  of  ^ens-d'armes,  like  his 
neighbor,  the  King  of  France;  and 
though  the  want  of  such  a  force  ex- 
posed their  country  to  pillage,  they 
were  too  good  patriots  to  place  the 
means  of  enslaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
their  sovereign.  Grand  doute  faisoient 
les  sujets,  et  pour  plusiears  raisons,  de 
»e  mettre  en  celtc  sujction  ou  ils  voyo- 
ient  le  royaume  de   t  ranee,  i  cause  de 


»cs  gens  d'armes.  A  la  virile,  leur 
grand  doute  n'estoit  pas  sans  cause; 
car  quand  il  se  trouva  cinq  cens  hom- 
mes  d'armes,  la  volontf  luy  vint  d'cti 
avoir  plus,  et  de  plus  hardiment  entrc- 
prendre  contre  taus  ses  voisins.  Co- 
mines,  1.  ill.  c.  4,  9. 

Du  Clercq.  a  contemporary  writer  of 
very  good  authority,  mentioning  the 
story  of  a  certain  widow  who  had  re- 
married the  day  after  her  husband's 
death,  says  that  she  was  in  some  deeree 
excusable,  because  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  duke  and  his  officers  to  force  rich 
widows  into  marrying  their  soldiers  or 
other  servants,    t.  ix.  p.  418. 

/  A  famous  diamond,  belonging  to 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  was  taken  in  the 

Plunder  of  his  tent  by  the  Swiss  at 
rranson.  After  several  changes  of 
owners,  most  of  whom  were  ignorant  of 
its  value,  it  became  the  first  jewel  in 
the  French  crown.  Gamier,  t.  xviti.  p. 
361. 
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of  Swiss  and  Germans  at  Morat,  near  Friburg^,  he  was  again 
defeated  with  vast  loss.  On  this  day  the  power  of  Burgundy 
was  dissipated :  deserted  by  his  alHes,  betrayed  by  his  merce- 
naries, he  set  his  hfe  upon  another  cast  at  Nancy,  desperately 
giving  battle  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  with  a  small  dispirited 
army,  and  perished  in  the  engagement,  [a.d.  1477.] 

Now  was  the  moment  when  Louis,  who  had  held  back  while 
his  enemy  was  breaking  his  force  against  the  rocks  of  Switzer- 
land, came  to  gather  a  harvest  which  his  labor  had  not  reaped. 
Charles  left  an  only  daughter,  undoubted  lieiress  of  Flanders 
and  Artois,  as  well  as  of  his  dominions  out  of  France,  but  whose 
right  of  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  more  ques- 
tionable. Originally  the  great  fiefs  of  the  crown  descended  to 
females,  and  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  first 
mentioned.  But  John  had  granted  Burgundy  to  his  son  Philip 
by  way  of  appanage;  and  it  was  contended  that  the  appanages 
reverted  to  the  crown  in  default  of  male  heirs.  In  the  form  of 
Philip's  investiture,  the  duchy  was  granted  to  him  and  his  law- 
ful heirs,  without  designation  of  sex.  The  construction,  there- 
fore, must  be  left  to  the  established  course  of  law.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Mary,  Charles's 
daughter,  who  maintained  both  that  no  general  law  restricted 
appanages  to  male  heirs,  and  that  Burgundy  had  always  been 
considered  as  a  feminine  fief,  John  himself  having  possessed 
it,  not  by  reversion  as  king  (for  descendants  of  the  first  dukes 
were  then  living),  but  by  inheritance  derived  through  females.™ 
Such  was  this  question  of  succession  between  Louis  XL  and 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  upon  the  merits  of  whose  pretensions  1 
will  not  pretend  altogether  to  decide,  but  shall  only  observe 
that,  if  Charles  had  conceived  his  daughter  to  be  excluded  from 
this  part  of  his  inheritance,  he  would  probably,  at  Conflans  or 
Peronne,  where  he  treated  upon  the  vantage-ground,  have  at- 
tempted at  least  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  Louis's  claim. 


m  It  is  adranced  with  too  much  eon- 
fidencf  by  several  French  historians, 
either  that  the  ordinances  of  Philip  IV. 
and  Charles  V.  constituted  a  general 
law  against  the  descent  o(  appanages  to 
female  heirs,  or  that  this  was  a  funda- 
menlal  law  of  the  monarchy.  Du  CI05, 
Hint,  dc  Louis  XI.  t.  ii.  p.  3Si-  Gar- 
nier.  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xviii.  p.  158. 
The  latter  position  is  refuted  by  fre- 
quent instances  of  female  succession: 
tlms  Artois  had  passed,  by  a  daughter 
of  Louis  le  Male,  into  the  house  of  Bur- 
Buady.    A»    to    tbe     above-mentioned 


crdinances,  the  first  applies  only  to  the 
county  of  Poitiers;  the  second  does  not 
contain  a  syllable  that  relates  to  suc- 
cession. (Ordonoanccs  dcs  Rois,  t,  vi. 
p.  54.)  The  doctrine  of  excluding  fe- 
male heirs  was  more  consonant  to  the 
pretended  SaUc_  Law,  and  the  recent 
principles  as  to  inalienability  of  domain 
than  to  the  analogy  of  feudal  rules  and 
precedents.  Nf.  Gatllard.  in  his  Obser- 
vations sitr  I'Histoire  de  Velly,  Villarel, 
et  Gamier,  has  a  judicious  note  00  this 
subject,  t.  iii.  p.  304. 
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There  was  one  obvious  mode  of  preventing  all  further  con- 
test and  of  aggrandizing  the  French  monarchy  far  more  than 
by  the  reunion  of  Burgundy.  This  was  the  marriage  of  Mary 
with  the  dauphin,  which  was  ardently  wished  in  France. 
Whatever  obstacles  might  occur  to  this  connection,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  on  the  opposite  side — from  Mary's  repug- 
nance to  an  infant  husband,  or  from  the  jealousy  which  her 
subjects  were  likely  to  entertain  of  being  incorporated  with 
a  country  worse  governed  than  their  own.  The  arts  of  Louis 
would  have  been  well  employed  in  smoothing  these  impcdi- 
mcnts.w  But  he  chose  to  seize  upon  as  many  towns  as,  in  those 
critical  circumstances,  lay  exposed  to  him,  and  stripped  the 
young  duchess  of  Artois  and  Franche-Comte.  Expectations 
of  the  marriage  he  sometimes  held  out,  but,  as  it  seems,  with- 
out sincerity.  Indeed  he  contrived  irreconcilably  to  alienate 
Mary  by  a  shameful  perfidy,  betraying  the  ministers  whom  she 
had  intrusted  upon  a  secret  mission  to  the  people  of  Ghent, 
who  put  them  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  to  death,  in  the 
presence  and  amidst  the  tears  and  supplications  of  their  mis- 
tress. Thus  the  French  alliance  becoming  odious  in  France, 
this  princess  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic — a  connection  which  Louis  strove  to  prevent, 
though  it  was  impossible  then  to  foresee  that  it  was  ordained 
to  retard  the  growth  of  France  and  to  bias  the  fate  of  Europe 
during  three  hundred  years,  [a.d.  1477.]  This  war  lasted  till 
after  the  death  of  Mary,  who  left  one  son,  Philip,  and  one 
daughter,  Margaret.  By  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Arras, 
in  1482,  it  was  agreed  that  this  daughter  should  become  the 
dauphin's  wife,  with  Franche-Comte  and  Artois,  which  Louis 
held  already,  for  her  dowry,  to  be  restored  in  case  the  marriage 
should  not  take  effect.  The  homage  of  Flanders  was  reserved 
to  the  crown. 

Meanwhile  Louis  was  lingering  in  disease  and  torments  of 
mind,  the  retribution  of  fraud  and  tyranny.  Two  years  before 
his  death  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  from  which  he  never 


n  Robertson,  u  well  •»  eome  other 
fBodems,  have  mainUuncd,  on  the  au- 
Uiorily  of  Comincs,  that  Louis  XI. 
ought   in    policy   to    have   inarrird    the 

fpoung  princess  to  the  Count  of  Angou- 
erne,  father  of  Francis  I.,  a  connection 
which  she  would  not  have  disliked. 
Bat  certainly  nothing  couSd  have  been 
rnoTC  adverse  to  the  intercuts  of  the 
French    monarchy    than    such    a    mar- 


riage, which  would  bavc  put  a  new 
jiouse  of  Burgundy  at  the  head  of  those 
princes  whose  confederacies  had  so  of- 
ten emianRertd  the  crown.  C(tn\ines  is 
one  o(  the  most  jtuJict-uis  of  hi^lnrians; 
but  his  sincerity  may  be  rnlluT  diiubt- 
lul  in  the  oprnion  above  mentioned :  for 
he  wrote  in  Ihc  reign  of  Charles  Vlll., 
when  the  Count  of  Angouleme  wa»  en- 
gaged in  the  same  (action  ai  liimselt. 
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wholly  recovered.  As  he  felt  his  disorder  increasing,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  palace  near  Tonrs,  to  hide  from  the  world  the 
knowledge  of  his  decline.^  His  solitude  was  like  that  of  Tibe- 
rius at  Capreac,  full  of  terror  and  suspicion,  and  deep  conscious- 
ness of  universal  hatred.  All  ranks,  he  well  knew,  had  their 
several  injuries  to  remember:  the  clergy,  whose  liberties  lie 
had  sacrificed  to  the  see  of  Rome,  by  revoking  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Charles  VII.;,  the  princes,  whose  blood  he  had 
poured  upon  the  scalToldj  the  parliament,  whose  course  of 
justice  he  had  turned  aside ;  the  commons,  who  groaned  under 
his  extortion,  and  were  plundered  by  his  soldiery.A  The  pal- 
ace, fenced  with  portcullises  and  spikes  of  iron,  was  gfuarded 
by  archers  and  cross-bow  men,  who  shot  at  any  that  ap- 
proached by  night.  Few  entered  this  den;  but  to  them  he 
showed  himself  in  magnificent  apparel,  contrary  to  his  former 
custom,  hoping  thus  to  disgin'se  the  change  of  his  meagre  body. 
He  distrusted  his  friends  and  kindred,  his  daughter  and  his  son, 
the  last  of  whom  he  had  not  suffered  even  to  read  or  write,  lest 
he  should  too  soon  become  his  rival.  No  man  ever  so  much 
feared  death,  to  avert  which  he  stooped  to  every  meanness 
and  sought  every  remedy.  His  physician  had  sworn  that  if 
he  were  dismissed  the  king  would  not  survive  a  week ;  and 
Louis,  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  terror,  bore  the  rudest  usage 
from  this  man,  and  endeavored  to  secure  his  services  by  vast 
rewards.  Always  credulous  in  relics,  though  seldom  re- 
strained by  superstition  from  any  crime,^  he  eagerly  bought 
up  treasures  of  this  sort,  and  even  procured  a  Calabrian  her- 
mit, of  noted  sanctity,  to  journey  as  far  as  Tours  in  order  to 
restore  his  health.  Philip  de  Comines,  who  attended  him 
during  his  infirmity,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  torments  he 


o  For  Louis's  illness  and  death  gee 
Comines,  1.  vi.  c  7-12,  and  Gamier,  t- 
xix.  p.  lu.  &c.  Plessis,  his  last  resi- 
deocc,  about  an  Enslish  mile  frum 
Tours,  ii  now  a  dilapidated  larm-house, 
and  can  never  have  been  a  very  large 
building.  The  vestiges  of  royalty  about 
it  are  few;  but  the  principal  apartments 
have  been  destroyed,  cither  in  the 
course  of  ageo  or  at  the  revolution. 

p  See  a  remarkable  chapter  in  Philip 
de  Comines,  1,  iv.  c.  19,  wherein  he  tells 
us  that  Charles  VI  f.  had  never  raised 
more  than  1,800.000  francs  a  year  in 
taxe^;  but  L,ouis  XI.,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  raised  4,700,000,  exclusive  of 
•ome  military  impositions;  ct  surement 
c'estoit  compassion  de  voir  et  scavoir 
ta  pauvrcti  au  peuple.    In  this  chanter 


he  declares  his  opinion  that  no  Icing 
can  justly  levy  money  on  his  subjects 
without  their  consent,  and  repels  all 
common  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

q  Ad  excention  to  this  was  when  he 
swore  by  the  eross  of  St.  Lo,  after 
which  he  feared  to  violate  bis  oath. 
The  Constable  of  St.  Pol.  whom  Louii 
invited  wilh  many  assurances  to  court, 
bethought  himself  of  requiring  this  oath 
before  ne  trusted  his  promises,  which 
the  king  refused}  and  St.  Pot  prudently 
stayed  away.  Gam.  t.  xviii.  p.  72^ 
Some  report  that  he  had  a  similar  re* 
spect  for  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  he  wore  in  bis  hat;  as  alluttcd  ta 
by  Pope: 

"  A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  re- 
vere." 
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then  endured  and  those  he  had  formerly  inflicted  on  others. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  his  life  was  vexation  of  spirit.  "  I  have 
known  him,"  says  Comines,  "  and  been  his  servant  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity ; 
but  never  did  1  see  him  without  uneasiness  and  care.  Of  all 
amusements  he  loved  only  the  chase,  and  hawking  in  its  sea- 
son. And  in  this  he  had  almost  as  much  uneasiness  as  pleasure : 
for  he  rode  hard  and  got  up  early,  and  sometimes  went  a  great 
way,  and  regarded  no  weather;  so  that  he  used  to  return  very 
weary,  and  almost  ever  in  wrath  with  someone.  I  think  that 
from  his  childhood  he  never  had  any  respite  of  labor  and 
trouble  to  his  death.  And  I  am  certain  that,  if  all  the  happy 
days  of  his  life,  in  which  he  had  more  enjoyment  than  uneasi- 
ness, were  numbered,  they  would  be  found  very  few;  and  at 
least  that  they  would  be  twenty  of  sorrow  for  every  one  of 
pleasure."  r 

Charles  VIII.  was  about  thirteen  years  old  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Louis,  [a.d.  1483.]  Though  the  law  of 
France  fixed  the  majority  of  her  kings  at  that  age,  yet  it  seems 
not  to  have  been  strictly  regarded  on  this  occasion,  and  at 
least  Charles  was  a  minor  by  nature,  if  not  by  law.  A  contest 
arose,  therefore,  for  the  regency,  which  Louis  had  intrusted 
to  his  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  the  Lord  de  Beawjeu,  one  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterward  Louis  XII., 
claimed  it  as  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  was  seconded 
by  most  of  the  princes.  Anne,  however,  maintained  her  ground, 
and  ruled  France  for  several  years  in  her  brother's  name  with 
singular  spirit  and  address,  in  spite  of  the  rebellions  which  the 
Orleans  party  raised  up  against  her.  These  were  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  last  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown,  whose  daughter,  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  was  the 
object  of  as  many  suitors  as  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

The  duchy  of  Brittany  was  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The 
inhabitants,  whether  sprung  from  the  ancient  republicans  of 
Armorica,  or,  as  some  have  thought,  from  an  emigration  of 
Britons  during  the  Saxon  invasion,  had  not  originally  be- 
longed to  the  body  of  the  French  monarchy.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  their  own  princes  and  laws,  though  tributary,  perhaps. 
as  the  weaker  to  the  stronger,  to  the  Merovingian  kings..i    In 


r  Corniaet,  !.  vi,  c.  13. 
i  Gregory    of    Tours    gay*    that    »Tie 
Bretoni  were   subject   to   France  from 


the  death  of  Clovis,  and  that  their  chiefs 
were  styled  counts,  not  kinsSi  I-  iv.  c  4. 
Charlemagne    aubdued     the     whole    of 
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the  ninth  century  the  dukes  of  Brittany  did  homage  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  the  right  of  which  was  transferred  afterward  to  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  This  formaitty,  at  that  time  no  token 
of  real  subjection,  led  to  consequences  beyond  the  views  of 
either  party.  For  when  the  feudal  chains  that  had  hung  so 
loosely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  great  vassals  began  to  be 
straightened  by  the  dexterity  of  the  court,  Brittany  found  itself 
drawn  among  the  rest  to  the  same  centre.  The  old  privileges 
of  independence  were  treated  as  usurpation;  the  dukes  were 
menaced  with  confiscation  of  their  fief,  their  right  of  coining 
money  disputed,  their  jurisdiction  impaired  by  appeals  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  However,  they  stood  boldly  upon  their 
right,  and  always  refused  to  pay  liege-homage,  which  implied 
an  obligation  of  service  to  the  lord,  in  contradistinction  to 
simple  homage,  which  was  a  mere  symbol  of  feudal  depen- 
dence.' 

About  the  time  that  Edward  III.  made  pretension  to  the 
crown  of  France,  a  controversy  somewhat  resembling  it  arose 
in  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  between  the  families  oJ  Blois  and 
Montfort.  This  led  to  a  long  and  obstinate  war,  connected 
all  along,  as  a  sort  of  underplot,  with  the  great  drama  of 
France  and  England.  At  last  Montfort,  Edward's  ally,  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  antagonist,  obtained  the  duchy,  of 
which  Cliarlcs  V.  soon  after  gave  him  the  investiture.  This 
prince  and  his  family  were  generally  inclined  to  English  con- 
nections; but  the  Bretons  would  seldom  permit  them  to  be 
effectual.  Two  cardinal  feelings  guided  the  conduct  of  this 
brave  and  faithful  people;  the  one,  an  attachment  to  tlie 
French  nation  and  monarchy  in  opposition  to  foreign  enemies  ; 
the  other,  a  zeal  for  their  own  privileges  and  the  family  of 
Montfort.  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown. 
In  Francis  II.,  the  present  duke,  the  male  line  of  that  family 
was  about  to  be  extinguished.  His  daughter  Anne  was  nat- 
urally the  object  of  many  suitors,  among  whom  were  partic- 


BTittany.  Y*l  it  seems  clear  from  Nigrel- 
lus,  author  of  a  metrical  Life  of  Louis 
the  Debonair,  that  they  were  again  al- 
most independent.  There  was  even  a 
march  of  the  Britannic  frontier,  which 
trparateri  it  from  France.  Fn  the  en- 
»umg  reign  of  Charles  the  B.ild,  Hinc- 
mar  tells  us,  rejfnum  u^di{^ue  a  I'af;a. 
nil,  et  falsis  Christianis,  scilicet  Brito- 
nibus  circumscriptum  eM.  Epist.  c  8. 
See,  too,  Capitularia  Car.  Calvi,  A.D. 
877,    tit.    13.    At    this    tine    a    certain 


Nomenoe  had  assumed  the  crown  of 
Brittany,  and  some  others  in  succession 
bore  the  name  of  kinR.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  teud.illy  subject 
to  France.  Charles  the  Simple  cedc<) 
to  the  Normans  whatever  right  he  pos- 
sessed over  rtritL-iny;  and  the  dukes  of 
that  country  (the  name  of  kinp  was  now 
dropped)  always  did  homrijfe  to  Nor- 
mandy. Sec  Daru.  Hist,  de  Brctagne. 
r  Villaret,  t.  xii.  p.  Si;  t.  xv.  p.  19. 


■  aft  AW 


rot  bf  ixtaoBs  aad  avemrnhf  Ac  mmia  of  dK 

Fa 

it* 

tbe  Didce  of  OckaH.    Aaoe  of 

Abet,  «»  aaarrirf  hf  ftaxj  to  MaxiaSn.  [jla.  i48k^] 
Thit,  lKwwe»<tr.  ^hxij^j-J  the  «&  of  tfar  cooHliy.  aiaa 
Fiance  m  rcMilved  at  al  evens  to  break  <M  so 
^comcctiOH.  Aad  as  ICaxisffiBdi  kmaoi  vas  ■■>& 
not  saAcicBt  fnns»  lo  nfieve  fais  betrothed  wile  fni 
DSfrasBBicfllSr  ibe  was  iihiniJKly  cowipcPed  to  aciept  tbe . 
of  darks  VIIL*  He  had  long  been  engaged  by  tbe  treaty 
oi  Arras  to  marry  tbe  dangfater  of  HairimiK^n  and  that 
ceu  was  edttcated  at  the  French  ooorL  But  this 
had  not  prevented  ievera]  years  of  hostDhks,  and 
iiitr^;aes  with  the  towns  of  Flanders  against  MaximiBaa.  The^ 
dotiUe  tnjory  whidi  the  btter  sostained  in  the  marriage  of 
Charles  with  the  heiress  of  Brittany  seemed  likdy  to  excite  a 
protracted  contest ;  but  the  King  of  France,  who  had  other  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  perhaps  was  conscious  that  be  had  not  acted 
a  fair  part,  soon  came  to  an  accommodation,  by  which  he  re- 
stored Arlois  and  Franche-Comte.  Both  these  provinces  had 
revolted  to  Maximilian ;  so  that  Charles  must  have  continued 
the  war  at  some  disadvantage.^ 

France  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom:  the 
feudal  system  was  at  an  end.  [  a.d.  1492.]  The  vigor  of  Philip 
Augustus,  the  paternal  wisdom  of  St.  Louis,  the  policy  of 
ITtilip  the  Fair,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful  mon- 
archy, which  neither  the  arms  of  England  nor  seditions  of 
Paris  nor  rebellions  of  the  princes  were  able  to  shake.  Be- 
sides the  original  fiefs  of  the  French  crown,  it  had  acquired 
two  countries  beyond  the  Rhone,  which  properly  depended 


u  "  '  '     '  f  o(  the  c<x>l««t  violation* 

o(  ^1    l«w    in    comparatively 

ni<"  '  1       Both     contract*.     f»- 

pccituy  ini<  lA  Anne,  were  obligatonr, 
•o  tor  at  Icatt  that  they  couM  not  be 


diftsolved  without  |>apal  dispenution. 
This  was  obtained:  but  it  beart  date 
cjcht  days  alter  the  ceremony  between 
Charles  and  Anne.  (Sicmondi,  xv.  106.) 
i/Sismondi,  xv.  14s- 
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only  upon  the  empire,  Dauphine,  under  Philip  of  Valois,  by 
the  bequest  of  Humbert,  the  last  of  its  princes;  and  Pro- 
vence, under  Louis  XL,  by  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou.u»  Thus 
having  conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no 
longer  apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  France  was  pre- 
pared, under  a  monarch  flushed  with  sanguine  ambition,  to 
carry  her  arms  into  other  countries,  and  to  contest  the  prize 
of  glory  and  power  upon  the  ample  theatre  of  Europe.-*" 


w  The  country  now  called  Dauphioi 
loftned  part  of  tKc  kinKdom  of  Aries  or 
Provence,  bequeathed  Dy  Kodolph  III. 
to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  But  the 
daminion  o(  the  empire  over  these  aew 
acquisitions  being  little  more  than 
notninal,  a  few  of  the  chief  nobility  con- 
verted their  respective  fiefs  iota  inde- 
pendent  principalities.  One  of  these 
was  the  Lord  or  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
whose  faniily  became  ultimately  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  province.  Humbert, 
the  last  of  the.se,  made  John,  son  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  his  heir,  on  condition 
that  Dauphine  should  b«  constantly 
preserved  as  a  separate  possession,  not 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 
France.  This  bequest  was  confirmed 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose 
supremacy  over  the  province  was  thus 
recognifed  by  the  Kings  of  France, 
though  it  soon  came  to  be  altogether 
disregarded.  Sismondi  (xiv.  3)  dates 
the  reunion  of  Dauphine  to  the  crown 
from  nsy,  before  which  time  it  was 
governed  bv  the  dauphin  for  the  lime 
being  as  a  foreign  sovereignty. 

Provence,  Ijlte  Dauphin^,  was 
changed  from  a  feudal  dc|icndcncy  to  a 
sovcreigntv,  in  the  weakness  and  dis- 
tolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  about 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
By  the  tnarriage  of  Douce,  heiress  of 
the  first  line  of  sovereign  counts,  with 
Raymond  Uerenger,  Count  of  Uarce- 
lona,  in  11 1.2,  it  pa<<sed  into  that  distin- 
guished family.  In  1167  it  was  occupied 
or  usurped  by  Alfonso  I!.,  King  of  Ar- 
agon,  a  relation,  but  not  heir,  of  the 
house  of  Berenger.  Alfonso  bequeathed 
Provence  to  his  second  son,  of  the 
Mme  name,  from  wham  it  descended 
to  Raymond  Berenger  IV.  This  count 
dying  without  male  issue  in  1245,  his 
youngest  daughter  Beatrice  took  pos- 
session by  virtue  of  her  father's  testa- 
ment. But  this  succession  being  dis- 
puted by  other  claimants,  and  especial- 
ly by  Louis  IX.,  who  had  married  her 
eldest  sister,  she  compromised  differ- 
ences by  marrying  Charles  of  Anjou, 
the  king's  brotlier.    The  family  of   An- 

2~oa  reigned  in  Provence,  as  well  as 
n  Naples,  till  the  death  of  Joan  in 
ij8j,  who,  having  no  children,  adopted 
Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou.  br'^ther  of 
Charles  V.,  as  her  successor.  This  sec- 
ond .\nRevine  line  ended  in  1481  by  the 
Healh  of  Charles  HI.:  though  Rcgnicr, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  descended 
through  a  female,  had  a  claim  which  it 


does  not  seem  easy  to  rencS  by  argiv 
mcnt.  It  was  very  easy,  however.  Tor 
Louis  XL,  to  whom  Cliarlcs  111.  had 
bequeathed  his  rights,  to  repel  it  by 
force,  and  accordingly  he  took  possea- 
siun  of  Provence,  which  was  nerma. 
nently  united  to  the  Crown  by  letters- 
patent  of  Charles  VIII.  in  i486.  Art 
de  verifier  les  Dates,  t.  ii,  p.  445. 
Garnier,  t.   xix.   p.  57,  .174. 

X  The  principal  authority,  exclusive 
of  origlual  writers,  on  which  I  have  re- 
lied lor  this  chapter  is  the  Historjr  of 
France,  by  Vclly,  Villaret,  and  Garnier: 
a  work  which,  notwithitandtng  several 
defects,  has  absolutely  superseded  those 
of  Meieray  and  Daniel.  The  part  of 
the  Abbe  Velly  comes  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  volume  (umo  edi- 
tion), and  of  the  reign  of  Philip  de 
Valois.  Mis  continuator,  Villaret,  was 
interrupted  b^  death  in  the  seventeenth 
volume,  and  in  the  rei^n  of  Louis  XI. 
In  my  references  to  this  history,  which 
for  common  fact*  1  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make,  I  have  merely 
named  the  author  of  the  particular  vol- 
ume which  I  quote.  This  has  made  the 
above  explanation  convenient,  as  the 
reader  might  imagine  that  I  referred  to 
three  distinct  works.  Of  these  three 
historians,  Garnier,  the  last,  is  the  most 
judicious  and.  t  believe,  the  most  ac- 
curate. His  prolixity,  though  a  ma- 
terial defect,  and  one  which  has  occa- 
aioned  the  work  itself  to  become  an 
immeasurable  undertaking,  which  could 
never  be  completed  on  the  same  scale, 
is  chiefly  occasioned  by  too  great  ■ 
regard  to  details,  and  is  more  tolerable 
than  a  similar  fault  in  Villaret,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  love  of  idle  declamation 
and  sentiment.  Vilbret,  however,  is 
not  without  merits.  He  cmhiaces,  per- 
haps more  fully  than  his  predecessor 
Velly,  those  collateral  branches  of  his- 
tory which  an  enlightened  reader  re- 
quires almost  in  prelcrencc  to  civil 
transactions,  the  laws,  manners,  litera- 
ture, and  in  general  the  whuTc  domestic 
records  of  a  nation.  These  subiccts  are 
not  always  well  treated;  hut  the  hiwlc 
itself,  to  which  there  is  a  remarkahly 
full  index,  forms,  upon  the  whole,  ■ 
great  rep«JSitory  of  useful  knowlcdj^e. 
Villaret  had  the  advantage  of  official 
access  to  the  French  archivrs,  by  which 
he  has  no  doubt  enriched  his  history; 
but  his  references  are  indistinct,  and 
his  composition  breathes  an  air  of 
rapidity  and  want  of  exactness.    Velljr's 
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Note  I. 


The  evidence  of  Zosimus.  which  is  the  basis  of  this  theory  of  Dubos, 
cannot  be  called  very  slight.  Early  in  the  tifth  century,  according  to 
him,  about  the  time  when  Constantine  usurped  the  throne  of  Britain 
and  Gaul,  or,  as  the  sense  shows,  a  little  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  natives  of 
Britain,  taking  up  arms  for  themselves,  rescued  their  cities  from  these 
barbarians;  and  the  whole  Armorican  territory,  and  other  provinces 
of  Gaul,  i  'ApfiApixot  twos,  Kol  trtpai  roKarir  iirapxiaL,  in  imitation  of  the 
Britons,  liberated  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  expelhng  the  Roman 
rulers,  and  establishing  an  internal  government:  rf«j8<tAA»wrai  txiv  roiit 
'Pw/jAiavt  fl^x<"^<*^i  olKtio*'  Si  KCiT*  tlovaiof  rQ\iTtvna  KO^iOraaoi.  Lib.  vi.  C.  5. 
Guizot  gives  so  much  authority  to  this  as  to  say  of  the  Armoricans,  "  Us 
se  maintinrent  toujours  hbres,  entre  !es  barbares  et  les  Romains."  In- 
troduction i  la  Collection  des  Memoircs,  vol.  i.  p.  336.  Sismondi  pays 
little  regard  to  it.  The  proofs  alleged  by  Daru  for  the  existence  of  a 
king  of  Brittany  named  Conan,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  would  throw 
much  doubt  on  the  Armorican  republic;  but  they  seem  to  me  rather 
weak.  Brittany,  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way.  was  never  subject  to  the 
Merovingian  kings,  except  sometimes  in  name.  Dubos  docs  not  think 
it  probable  that  there  was  any  central  authority  in  what  he  calls  the 
Armorican  confederacy,  but  conceives  the  cities  to  have  acted  as  inde- 
pendent states  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hist,  de 
rEtablissemcnt.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)  He  gives,  however,  an  enormous 
extent  to  Armorica,  supposing  it  to  have  comprised  Aquitainc.  But, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  proved,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Zosimus 
mentions  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  ?T«pa  roAcn-ur  /irapxJa'.  as  well  as 
Armorica.  Procopius,  by  the  word  'Apj8<JpuxflJ,  seems  to  indicate  all  the 
inhabitants  at  least  of  Northern  G.ml ;  but  ihe  passage  is  so  ambiguous, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  that  history  so  questionable,  that  little  can 
be  inferred  from  it  with  any  confidence.  On  the  whole,  the  history  of 
Northern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  trust- 
worthy evidence  very  scanty. 

Sismondi  (Hist,  des  FranQais,  vol.  i.  p.  134)  has  a  good  passage, 
which  it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  in  mind  when  we  launch  into 
mediaeval  antiquities: — "  Ce  peu  des  mots  a  donne  matiere  a  d'amples 
commentaircs,  et  au  developpement  de  beaucoup  de  conjectures  in- 
genicuscs.  L'abbe  Dubos,  en  expHquant  le  silence  des  historiens,  a 
fonde  sur  des  souscntcndus  une  histoire  asscz  complete  de  la  repub- 
lique  Armoriquc.  Nous  serons  souvcnt  appelcs  a  nous  tenrr  en  garde 
contre  le  zele  des  ecrtvains  qui  ne  satisfait  point  I'aridit^  de  nos  chro- 
niques,  et  qui  y  suppleent  par  des  divinations.    Plus  d'unc  fois  le  lecteur 


characteristics  are  not  very  dissimilar. 
The  style  of  both  is  exceetftngly  had, 
A»  has  been  severely  noticed,  alon^  with 
Iheir  other  defects,  by  Caillard,  in  ( 'h- 
scrvation*  tur  I'Histoire  de  Velly.  Vil- 
taret.  et  Garnier.    (4  vols.  i7tno.    Paris 

[This  history  is  now  hut  slightly  es- 
teemed in  France,  especially  the  vol- 
umes written  by  the  Abb6  Velly.  The 
writers  were  too  much  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  monarchy  (thoueh  no 
•dutotors  of  kings,  and  rather  liberal 


arcordingr  to  the  standard  of  their  own 
aye)  for  those  who  h'»ve  taken  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  for  their  creed. 
Nor  arc  they  critical  and  cxnct  enouph 
for  the  present  state  of  historical  fcnowl- 
edRe.  Sismondi  and  Michelet.  es- 
peci.illy  the  former,  are  doubtless  su- 
peri"r;  but  the  reader  will  not  find  in 
the  latter  as  rejrulnr  a  narration  of  fncts 
as  in  X'elly  and  Villaret.  Sismondi  has 
as  many  prejudice*  on  one  side  as  they 
have  on  the  opposite.  [1848.]) 
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pourra  etre  surpris  en  voyant  a  combicn  peu  sc  rcduit  ce  que  nous 
Savons  reclleraent  sur  un  evenement  assez  celebre  pour  avoir  motive 
de  gros  livrcs." 

Note  II. 


The  Franks  are  not  amon^  the  German  tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
nor  do  they  appear  in  history  before  the  year  240.  Guizot  accedes  to 
the  opinion  that  tkcy  were  a  confederation  of  the  tribes  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Main;  as  the  Alcmanni  were  a 
similar  league  to  the  south  of  the  last  rivcr.o  Their  origin  may  bc 
derived  from  the  necessity  of  defending  their  independence  against 
Rome:  but  they  had  become  the  aggressors  in  the  period  when  wc 
read  of  them  in  Roman  history;  and,  like  other  barbarians  in  that  age, 
were  often  the  purchased  allies  of  the  declining  empire.  Their  history 
is  briefly  sketched  by  Gmzot  (Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  53), 
and  more  copiously  by  other  antiquarians,  among  whom  M.  Lchucrou, 
the  latest  and  not  the  least  original  or  ingenious,  conceives  them  to 
have  been  a  race  of  exiles  or  outlaws  from  other  German  tribes,  taking 
the  name  Franc  from  frech,  fierce  or  bold.''  and  settling  at  first,  by 
necessity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they  moved  onward  to 
seek  better  habitations  at  the  expense  of  less  intrepid,  though  more 
civilized,  nations.  "  Et  ainsi  naquit  la  premiere  nation  de  1' Europe 
raoderne."'^     Institutions  Merovingicnnes,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

An  earlier  writer  considers  the  Franks  as  a  branch  of  the  great  stock 
of  the  Sucvi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who,  he  tells  us,  "  majorem  Ger- 
manise partem  oblinent,  propriis  adhuc  nationibus  nominibusque  dis- 
crcti,  quanquam  in  communi  Suevi  dicvmtur.  Insigne  gentis  obliquare 
crinem,  nodoquc  substringcre."  De  Moribus  German,  c.  38.  Am- 
mianus  mentions  the  Salian  Franks  by  name:  "  Francos  cos  quos  con- 
suetudo  Salios  ap()ellavit."  See  a  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Brii.«sels,  1824,  by  M.  Devez,  "  sur  retabtissement  des 
Francs  dans  !a  Belgique." 

In  the  great  battle  of  Chalons,  the  Franks  fought  on  the  Roman  side 
against  Attila;  and  we  find  lliem  mentioned  several  times  in  the  history 
of  Northern  Gaul  from  that  time.  Lehuerou  (Institutions  Merovin- 
gicnnes, c.  II)  endeavors  to  prove,  as  Dubos  had  done,  that  they  were 
settled  in  Gaul,  far  beyond  Tournay  and  Cambray,  under  Meroveus  and 
Childcric,  though  as  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  Luden  conjectures 
that  the  whole  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Somme  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorius.  (Gcschichte 
des  Deutschen  Volkes,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  This  is  one  of  the  obscure  and 
debated  points  in  early  French  history.  But  the  seat  of  the  monarchy 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  established  at  Cambray  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century. 

Note  III. 

This  theory,  which  is  partly  countenanced  by  Gibbon,  has  lately  been 
revived,  in  almost  its  fullest  extent,  by  a  learned  and  spirited  investiga- 
tor of  early  history.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,  1.  360;  and  it  seems  much  in  favor  with 
M.  Raynouard.  in  his  Histoirc  du  Droit  Municipal  en  France.     M. 


a  Alcmanni  is  Rcnerally  tupposcd  to 
mean  "  all  men."  Mryer,  however, 
t»Ves  it  for  anolher  firm  of  Arimanni, 
lri>m  Ileermanner,  soldier*. — Nouve.iiix 
Memnire?!  dc  I'Acadfmie  de  Bruxellcs, 
voL  iiL  p.  439. 


b  Tills  etymology  had  heen  given  by 
Thierry,  or  was  of  older  nripin. 

f  As  M.  Lehuerou  bclonit*  to  what  is 
called  the  Roman  school  of  French  an- 
Irnuaries,  he  should  not  have  brought 
the  niCioa  from  bcyood  the  Rhine 
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Lehuerou,  in  a  late  work  (Histoire  des  Institutions  Merovingiennes  ct 
Carolitigiennes,  2  vols.,  1843),  has  in  a  great  measure  adopted  it: — 
"  Nous  croyons  devoir  declarer  que,  dans  noire  opinion,  le  livre  de 
Dubos,  nialgre  Ics  erreurs  trop  reelles  qui  le  deparcnt,  et  I'esprit  de 
systeme  qui  en  a  considerablement  exagere  les  consequences,  est.  de 
tous  ceux  qui  ont  aborde  Ic  menie  probleme  au  xviii""  siecle,  celui  ou 
la  question  des  origines  Mirovingicnncs  se  trouve  le  plus  prcs  dc  la 
veritable  solution.  Cct  aveu  nous  dispense  de  dctailler  plus  longue- 
ment  les  obligations  que  nous  lui  avons.  Elles  sc  reveleront  d'ailleurs 
suBisammcnt  d'cllcs-memcs."  (Introduction,  p.  xi.)  M.  Lehuerou 
does  not.  however,  follow  his  celebrated  guide  so  far  as  to  overlook  the 
necessary  connection  between  barbarian  force  and  its  aggressive  char- 
acter. The  final  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  according  to  him, 
rested  partly  on  the  concession  and  consent  of  the  emperors,  who  had 
invited  them  to  their  service,  and  rewarded  them,  as  he  conceives,  with 
lands,  while  the  progenitors  of  Clovis  bore  the  royal  name,  partly  on 
their  own  encroachments,  and  especially  on  the  victory  of  that  prince 
over  Syagrius  in  486.     (Vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

It  may  be  alleged  against  Dubos  that  Clovis  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul  as  an  invader;  that  he  defeated  in  battle  the  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor,  if  Syagrius  were  such;  or,  if  we  chose  to  consider  him  as 
independent,  which  probably  in  terms  he  was  not,  that  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople  could  merely  have  relinquished  their  authority,  be- 
cause they  had  not  the  strength  to  enforce  it.  Gaul,  like  Britain,  in  that 
age.  had  become  almost  a  sort  of  derelict  possession,  to  be  seized  by 
the  occupant:  but  the  title  of  occupancy  is  not  that  of  succession.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  Roman  subjects  of  Clovis  paid  him  a  ready  allegi- 
ance;  yet  still  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  obcv. 

Twenty-five  years  elapsed,  during  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Saltan 
Franks  was  prodigiously  aggrandized  by  the  submission  of  all  North- 
ern Gaul,  by  the  reduction  of  the  Alcmanni  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Visigoths  at  Vougle,  which  brought 
almost  the  whole  of  the  south  into  subjection  to  Clovis.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted by  any  one  that  he  reigned  and  conquered  in  his  own  right.  No 
one  has  alleged  that  he  founded  his  great  dominion  on  any  other  title 
than  that  of  the  sword,  which  his  Frank  people  alone  enabled  him  to 
sustain.  But  about  two  years  before  his  death,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
relates,  the  emperor  Anastasius  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
consul;  and  this  has  been  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  school  of  Dubos  as 
a  fact  of  high  importance,  and  as  establishing  a  positive  right  of  sover- 
eignty, at  least  over  the  Romans — that  is.  the  provincial  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  which  descended  to  the  long  line  of  the  Merovingian  house.  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  indeed,  more  sirongiy  than  Dubos  himself,  seems  to 
consider  the  French  monarchy  as  deriving  its  pedigree  from  Rome 
rather  than  the  Elbe. 

The  first  question  that  must  naturally  arise  is  as  to  the  value  assign- 
able to  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  respecting  the  gift  of  An- 
astasius. Some  might  hesitate,  at  least,  to  accept  the  story  in  all  its 
circumstances.  Gregory  is  neither  a  contemporary  nor,  in  such  a  point, 
an  altogether  trustworthy  witness.  His  style  is  verbose  and  rhetorical; 
and,  even  in  matters  of  positive  history,  scanty  as  are  our  means  of 
refuting  him,  he  has  sometimes  exposed  his  ignorance,  and  more  often 
given  a  tone  of  improbability  to  his  narrative.  An  instance  of  the 
former  occurs  in  his  third  book,  respecting  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Theodoric.  contradicted  by  known  history;  and  for  the  latter  we  may 
refer  to  the  language  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Clotilda,  who  urges 
her  husband  to  the  worship  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  divinities  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard. 

The  main  fact,  however,  that  Anastasius  conferred  the  dignity  of 
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consul  upon  Clovis,  cannot  he  rejected.  Although  it  has  been  alleged 
that  his  name  docs  not  occur  in  the  Consular  Fasti,  this  seems  of  no 
great  imparlance,  since  the  title  was  merely  an  honorary  tJistmclion. 
not  connecting  him  with  the  empire  as  its  subject.  Guizot,  indeed,  and 
Sismondi  conceive  that  he  was  only  invested  with  the  consular  robe, 
according  to  what  they  take  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  But  Gregory,  by  the  words  roduitlos  de  consulatu,  seems  to  imply 
a  format  grant.  Nor  docs  the  fact  rest  solely  on  his  evidence,  though 
his  residence  at  Tours  would  put  liim  in  possession  of  the  local  tradi- 
tion. Hincmar,  the  famous  bishop  of  Rheims,  has  left  a  Life  of  St. 
Remy,  by  whom  Clovis  was  baptized;  and,  though  he  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  he  had  seen  extracts  from  a  contemporary  Life  of  that  saint, 
not  then,  he  says,  entirely  extant,  which  Life  may  reasonably  be  thought 
to  have  furnished  the  substance  of  the  second  book  of  Gregory's  his- 
torj".  We  find  in  Hincmar  the  language  of  Gregory  on  the  consulship 
of  Clovis,  with  a  little  difTcrencc  of  expression: — *'  Cum  quibus  codiciliis 
etiam  illi  Anastasius  coronam  auream  cum  gemmis,  et  tunicam  blateam 
mjsit,  et  ab  ca  die  consul  ct  Augustus  est  appellatus."  (Rec.  des  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  379.)  Now,  the  words  of  Gregory  are  the  following: 
"  Igitur  ab  Anastasio  imperatore  codiciltos  de  consulatu  accepit,  et  in 
basilica  beati  Martini  tunica  blatea  indutus  est  et  clamyde,  imponens 
vertici  diadema.  Tunc  ascenso  equitc,  aurum,  argentumque  in  itinere 
lilo,  quod  inter  portam  atrii  basilicae  beati  Martini  et  ecclesiam  civitatjs 
est.  prxsentibus  populis  manu  propria  spargens,  voluntate  benignis- 
sima  erogavit,  et  ab  ea  die  tanquam  consul  aut  Augustus  est  vocitatus." 
The  minuteness  of  local  description  implies  the  tradition  of  the  city 
of  Tours,  which  Gregory  would,  of  course,  know,  and  renders  all  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  main  story  very  unreasonable.  Thus,  if  we  suppose 
the  Life  of  St.  Remy  to  have  been  the  original  authority,  Anastasius 
will  have  sent  a  crown  to  Clovis.  And  this  would  explain  the  words  of 
Gregory,  "  imponens  vertici  diadema."  Such  an  addition  to  the  dignity 
of  consul  is,  doubtless,  remarkable,  and  might  of  itself  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  latter  was  not  meant  in  its  usual  sense.  This  passage  is  in 
other  respects  more  precise  than  in  Gregory;  it  has  not  the  indefinite 
and  almost  unintelligible  words  taniquam  consul,  and  has  ci  instead  of  aut 
Augustus;  which  latter  conjunction,  however,  in  low  Latin,  is  often 
put  for  the  former. 

But,  though  the  historical  evidence  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  supposition  that  Gregory  copied  a  Life  of  St.  Remigius  of  nearly 
contemporary  date  with  the  event,  we  do  not  find  all  our  difficulty 
removed  so  as  to  render  it  implicit  credence  in  every  particular.  That 
Oovis  would  be  called  consul  by  the  provincial  Romans  after  he  had 
received  the  title  from  Anastasius  is  very  natural;  that  he  was  ever 
called,  even  by  them,  Augustus — that  is.  Emperor — except  perhaps  in 
a  momentary  acclamation,  we  may  not  unreasonably  scruple  to  believe. 
The  imperial  title  would  hardly  be  assumed  by  one  who  pretended  only 
to  a  local  sovereignty;  nor  is  such  a  usurpation  consistent  with  the 
theory  that  the  Frank  chieftain  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  subordination  to  it.  One  or  other 
hypothesis  must  surely  be  rejected.  If  Clovis  was  called  emperor  (and 
when  did  Augustus  bear  any  other  meaning?)  he  was  no  vicegerent  of 
Anastasius,  no  consul  of  the  empire.  But  the  most  material  observa- 
tions that  arise  are:  first,  that  the  dignity  of  consul  was  merely  per- 
sonal, and  we  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  of  the  posterity 
of  Clovis  cither  acquired  or  assumed  it;  secondly,  that  the  Franks  alone 
were  the  source  of  power  to  the  house  of  Meroveus.  "  The  actual  and 
legal  authority  of  Clovis,"  says  Gibbon,  "  could  not  receive  any  new 
accession  from  the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an 
empty  pageant;    and,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  lo  claim 
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the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must  have  expired 
with  the  period  of  its  annual  duration.  But  the  Romans  were  disposed 
to  revere  in  the  person  of  their  master  that  antique  title  which  the 
emperors  condescended  to  assume;  the  barbarian  himself  seemed  to 
contract  a  sacred  obligation  to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic;  and 
the  successors  of  Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tacitly  for- 
gave and  almost  ratified  the  usurpation  of  Gaul."  (Chap,  .x.xxviii.)  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,  therefore,  very  material  toward  the  under- 
standing French  history,  what  was  the  intention  of  Anastasius  in  con- 
ferring the  name  of  consul  on  the  king  of  the  Franks.  It  was  a  token 
of  amity,  no  doubt;  a  pledge,  perhaps,  that  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople renounced  the  hope  of  asserting  its  pretensions  to  govern  a 
province  so  irrecoverably  separated  from  it  as  Gaul;  but  were  it  even 
the  absolute  cession  of  a  right,  which,  by  the  usual  law  of  nations,  re- 
quired something  far  more  explicit,  it  would  not  afifect  in  any  degree] 
the  real  authority  which  Clovis  had  won  by  the  sword,  and  had  exer- 
cised for  more  than  twenty  years  over  the  unresisting  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

A  different  argument  for  the  theory  of  devolution  of  power  from  thcj 
Byzantine  emperor  on  the  Franks  is  founded  on  the  cession  of  Justinian) 
to  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  in  540.  Provence,  which  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  emperors  for  some  time  after  the  conquest  of 
Gaul  by  Clovis.  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  mas- 
ters of  Italy.  The  alliance  of  the  Frank  king  was  sought  by  both  parties, 
at  the  price  of  what  one  enjoyed  and  the  other  claimed — Provence, 
with  its  wealthy  cities  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  Theodebert  was  no  very 
good  ally,  cither  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Goths;  but  he  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory, and  after  a  few  years  it  was  formally  ceded  to  him  by  Justinian. 
"  That  emperor,"  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  whu  has  not  told  the  history 
very  exactly,  "  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sovereignty  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  which  they  already  possessed,  absolved 
the  provincials  from  their  allegiance,  and  established,  on  a  more  lawful, 
though  not  more  solid,  foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians." 
Procopius,  in  his  Greek  vanity,  pretends  that  the  Franks  never  thought 
themselves  secure  of  Gaul  until  they  obtained  this  sanction  from  the 
emperor,  "  This  strong  declaration  of  Procopius,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  would  almost  suffice  to  justify  the  abbe  Dubos."  I  cannot,  however, 
rate  the  courage  of  that  people  so  low  as  to  believe  that  they  feared  the 
armies  of  Justinian,  which  they  had  lately  put  to  flight  in  Italy;  nor 
do  I  know  that  a  title  of  sixly  years'  possession  gains  much  legality 
by  the  cession  of  one  who  had  asserted  no  claim  during  that  period. 
Constantinople  had  tacitly  renounced  the  western  provinces  of  Rome 
by  her  inability  to  maintain  them.  I  must,  moreover,  express  some 
doubt  whether  Procopius  ever  meant  to  say  that  Justinian  confirmed  to 
the  Frank  sovereign  his  rights  over  the  whole  of  Gaul.  He  uses, 
indeed,  the  word ToAAJaj ,•  but  that  should,  I  think,  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  general  sense  of  the  passage,  which  would  limit  its  meaning 
to  Provence,  their  recent  acquisition,  and  that  which  the  Ostrogoths 
had  already  relinquished  to  them.  Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Pro- 
copius, goes  on  to  say  that  the  gold  coin  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  "  by 
a  singular  privilege,  which  was  denied  to  the  Persian  monarch,  ob- 
tained a  legal  currency  in  the  empire."  But  this  legal  currency  is  not 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Procopius,  though  he  strangely  asserts  that  it 
was  not  lawful,  oi  blun,  for  the  king  of  Persia  to  coin  gold  with  his 
own  effigy,  as  if  the  difits  of  Constantinople  were  regarded  at  Seleucia. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Goths,  as  well  as  Franks,  coined 
gold,  which  might  possibly  circulate  in  the  empire,  without  having, 
strictly  speaking,  a  legal  currency.  The  expressions  of  Agathias,  quoted 
above,  that  the  Franks  had  nearly  the  same  form  of  government,  and 
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the  same  laws,  as  the  Romans,  may  be  understood  as  a  mistaken  view 
of  what  Procopius  says  in  a  passage  which  will  be  hereafter  quoted,  and 
which  Agathias,  a  later  writer,  perhaps,  has  followed,  that  the  Roman 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  retained  their  institutions  under  the  Franks;  which 
was  certainly  true,  though  by  no  means  more  so  than  under  the 
Visigoths. 

Note  IV. 

It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  observed,  that  no  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  especially  in  France,  has  supplied  more  saints  to  the  calendar. 
It  is  the  golden  age  of  hagiology.  Thirty  French  bishops,  under  Clovis 
and  his  sons  alone,  are  venerated  in  the  Roman  church;  and  not  less 
than  seventy-one  saints,  during  the  same  short  period,  have  supplied 
some  historical  information,  through  their  Lives  in  Acta  Sanctorum. 
"  The  foundation  of  half  the  French  churches."  says  Sismondi,  "  dates 
from  that  epoch."  (Vol.  i.  p.  308.)  Nor  was  the  seventh  century 
much  less  productive  of  that  harvest.  Of  the  service  which  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints  have  rendered  to  history,  as  wel!  as  of  the  incredible  deficien- 
cies of  its  ordinary  sources,  some  notion  may  be  gained  by  the  strange 
fact  mentioned  in  Sismondi,  tliat  a  king  of  .Au.strasia,  Dagobert  II., 
was  wholly  overlooked  by  historians;  and  his  reign,  from  674  to  678, 
only  retrieved  by  some  learned  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  through 
the  Life  of  our  Saint  Wilfred,  who  had  passed  through  France  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  (Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  But  there  is  a  di- 
ploma of  this  prince  in  Rec,  des  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  685, 

Sismondi  is  too  severe  a  censurcr  of  the  religious  sentiment  which 
actuated  the  men  of  this  period.  It  did  not  prevent  crimes,  even  in 
those,  frequently,  who  were  penetrated  by  it.  But  we  cannot  impute 
to  the  ascetic  superstition  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  we 
may  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  later  ages,  that  it  occasioned  them — 
crimes,  at  least,  which  stand  forth  in  history;  for  to  fraud  and  falsehood 
it,  no  question,  lent  its  aid.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  amid  all  the  mass 
of  falsehood  and  superstition  which  incrusts  them,  bear  witness  not  only 
to  an  intense  piety,  which  no  one  will  dispute,  but  to  much  of  charity 
and  mercy  toward  man.  But,  even  if  we  should  often  doubt  particular 
facts  from  slcndcrness  of  proof,  they  are  at  least  such  as  the  compilers 
of  these  legends  thought  praiseworthy,  and  such  as  the  readers  of  them 
would  be  encouraged  to  imitatc.<* 

St.  Bathilda,  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth,  queen  of  Clovis  II.,  redeeming 
her  countrymen  from  servitude,  to  which  the  barbarous  manners  of 
their  own  people  frequently  exposed  them,  is  in  some  measure  a  set-oflE 
against  the  tyrant  princes  of  the  family  into  which  she  had  come.  And 
many  other  instances  of  similar  virtue  are  attested  with  reasonable 
probability.  Sismondi  never  fully  learned  to  judge  men  according  to 
a  subjective  standard — that  is,  their  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong; 
nor  even  to  perceive  the  immediate  good  consequences  of  many  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  social  institutions  connected  with  them,  which  wc 
would  no  more  willingly  tolerate  at  present  than  himself.  In  this  re- 
spect Guizot  has  displayed  a  more  philosophical  temper.  Still  there 
may  be  some  caution  necessary  not  to  carry  this  subjective  estimate  of 
human  actions  too  far,  lest  we  lose  sight  of  their  intrinsic  quality. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  to  set  against  the  saintly  legends  an  enor- 
mous  mass   of   better-attested   crimes,   especially   of  oppression   and 


d  M.  Atnnirc  has  well  observed  that 
it  wu  not  the  mere  interest  of  the  story, 
nor  even  the  iHeal  morality,  which  con- 
ititiited  the  principAl  charm  of  the  le- 
gends  of    saints;    it   was    the    constant 
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idea  of  Providence  supporting'  the  faith- 
ful in  those  troubli^us  times,  and  of 
saints  a1wav.<  interfering  in  favor  of  the 
innocent.— llist.  I.itt.  de  la  France 
avant  Ic  isiixac  si^cle,  ii.  360. 
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cruelty.  Perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  history  extending  over  a  century 
which  records  so  much  of  this  with  so  little  information  of  any  virtue, 
any  pubhc  spirit,  any  wisdom,  as  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 
The  seventh  century  has  no  historian  equally  circumstantial;  but  the 
tale  of  the  seventh  century  is  in  substance  the  same.  The  Roman  fraud 
and  pertidy  mingled,  in  baleful  confluence,  with  the  ferocity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  Frank. 

Those  wild  cneo'i  vices  they  receiv'd. 
And  gave  them  back  their  own. 

If  the  church  was  deeply  tainted  with  both  these  classes  of  crime,  it 
was  at  least  less  so,  especially  with  the  latter,  than  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  A  saint  might  have  many  faults;  but  it  is  strongly  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  mankind  did  not  canonize  such  irionslers  as  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  whom  we  read  almost  exclusively  in  Gregory  of  Tours.  A 
late  writer,  actuated  by  the  hatred  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  kings, 
nobles,  and  priests,  which  is  too  much  ihc  popular  creed  of  France,  has 
collected  from  age  to  age  every  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
powerful.  His  proofs  are  one-sided,  and,  consccjuently,  there  is  some 
unfairness  in  the  conclusions;  but  the  facts  are,  for  the  most  part,  irre- 
sistibly true.    (Dulaure,  Hist,  de  Paris,  passim.) 


Note  V. 

The  Mayor  of  the  Palace  appears  as  the  first  officer  of  the  crown 
in  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  had  the  command,  as  Guizot  supposes,  of  the  Antrustions.  or  vas- 
sals of  the  king.  Even  afterwards  the  oflicc  was  not.  as  this  writer 
believes,  properly  elective,  though  in  the  case  of  a  minority  of  the  king, 
or  upon  other  special  occasions,  the  icudes,  or  nobles,  chose  a  mayor. 
The  first  instance  we  find  of  such  an  election  was  in  575.  when,  after  the 
murder  of  Sigebcrt  by  Fredegonde,  his  son  Childebert  being  an  infant, 
the  Austrasian  Uudes  chose  Gogon  for  iheir  mayor.  There  seem,  how- 
ever, so  many  instances  of  elective  mayors  in  the  seventh  century,  that, 
although  the  royal  consent  may  probably  have  been  legally  requisite, 
it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  office  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Thus,  in  641: — "  Flaochatus,  genere  Francus,  major-domiis  in  regnum 
Burgundiae.  electione  pontificutn  et  cunctorum  ducum  a  Nantechilde 
regina  in  hunc  gradum  honoris  nobilitcr  stabilitur."  (Fredegar.  Chron. 
c.  89.)  And  on  the  election  of  Ebroin: — "  Franci  in  incertum  vacillan- 
tes,  accepto  consilio,  Ebruinum  in  hujus  honoris  curam  ac  dignitatem 
statuunt."  (c.  92.)  On  the  death  of  Ebroin  in  68r,  "  Franci  War- 
ratonem  virum  illustrcm  in  locum  ejus  cum  jussione  regis  majorem- 
domus  palatio  constituunt."  These  two  instances  were  in  Neustria; 
the  aristocratic  power  was  still  greater  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

Sismondi  adopts  a  very  different  theory,  clinging  a  little  too  much  to 
the  democratic  visions  of  Mably.  "  If  we  knew  better,"  he  says,  "  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  perhaps  we  might  find  that  the  mayor, 
like  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon,  was  the  representative,  not  of  the  great, 
but  of  the  freemen,  and  taken  generally  from  the  second  rank  in  so- 
ciety, charged  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  of 
the  crown."  (Hist,  dcs  Francjais,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.)  Nothing  appears  to 
warrant  this  vague  conjecture,  which  Guizot  wholly  rejects,  as  he  does 
also  the  derivation  of  major-domiis  from  morddohmen,  a  verb  signifying 
to  sentence  to  death,  which  Sism;ondi  brings  forward  to  sustain  his 
fanciful  analogy  to  the  Aragoncse  justiciary. 
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The  hypothesis,  indeed,  lliat  the  mayor  of  the  palace  was  chosen  out 
of  the  common  freeholdtrs,  ;ind  not  itie  highest  class,  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  everything  we  read  oj  the  aristocratical  denomination  in  the 
Merovingian    kingdoms  bvit  lo  a   passage   in    Frcdcgarius.   to   which 
probably  others  might  be  added.     Protadius,  he  informs  us,  a  mayor 
of  Brunehaut's  choice,  endeavored  to  oppress  all  men  of  high  birth,  that 
no  one  might  be  found  capable  of  holding  the  charge  in  his  room  (c. 
J 97).    This,  indeed,  was  in  the  sixth  century,  before  any  sort  of  election 
jwas  known.    But  in.  tbc  seventh  the  power  of  the  great,  and  not  of  the 
people,  meets  us  at  every  turn.    Mably  himself  would  have  owned  that 
I  his  democracy  had  then  ceased  to  exercise  any  power. 

The  Austrasian  mayors  of  the  palace  were,  from  the  reign  of  Clotaire 
II.,  men  of  great  power,  and  taken  from  the  house  of  Pepin  of  Lan- 
dcn.  They  carried  forward,  ultimately  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
the  aristocratic  system  which  had  overturned  Brwnehaut.  Ebroin,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  Neuslria,  must  be  considered  as  keeping  up  the  strug- 
gle of  the  royal  authority,  which  he  exercised  in  the  name  of  several 
phantoms  of  kings,  again.st  the  encroachments  of  the  aristocracy, 
though  he  coutd  not  resist  them  with  final  success.  Sismondi  (vol.  ii. 
p.  64)  fancies  that  Ebroin  was  a  leader  of  the  freemen  against  the  nobles. 
But  he  finds  a  democratic  party  everywhere;  and  Guizot  justly  ques- 
tions the  conjecture  (Collection  des  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p,  320).  Sis- 
mondi,  in  consequence  of  this  hypothesis,  favors  Ebroin;  for  whom  it 
may  be  alleged  that  we  have  no  account  of  his  character  but  from  his 
enemies,  chiefly  the  biographer  of  St.  Leger.  M.  Lehuerou  sums  up  his 
history  with  apparent  justice: — "'  Ainsi  peril,  apres  une  administration 
de  vingt  ans,  un  hommc  remarquable  a  tous  cgards,  mais  que  Ic  tri- 
omphe  de  ses  ennemis  a  failli  desheriter  de  sa  gtoire.  Ses  violences 
sont  peu  douteuscs,  niais  son  genie  ne  Test  pas  davantage,  et  ricn  ne 
prouve  micux  la  terreur  qu'il  inspirait  aux  Austrasicns  que  Ics  injures 
qu'ils  lui  ont  prodignecs."    (Institutions  Carolingienncs,  p.  281.) 


Note  VI. 

Aribert,  or  rather  Caribert,  brother  of  Dagobert  I.,  was  declared  king 
of  Aquitainc  in  628;  but  on  his  death,  in  631,  it  became  a  duchy  de- 

{lendent  on  the  monarchy  under  his  two  sons,  with  its  capital  at  Tou- 
ouse.    This  dependence,  however,  appears  to  have  soon  ceased,  in  the 
I  decay  of  the  Merovingian  line;  and  for  a  century  afterwards  Aqiiitatnc 
can  hardly  he  considered  as  part  of  either  the  Neustrian  or  Austrasian 
kingdom.     "  Uancienne  population  Roraaine  travaillait  sans  cesse  i 
rcssaisir  son  independance.    Les  Francs  avaient  conquis,  mais  ne  pos- 
I  sedaient  vraiment  pas  ces  contrees.    Des  que  leurs  grandes  incursions 
Cessaient,  les  villcs  et  les  campagnes  se  soulevaicnt,  et  se  confcderaient 
ipour  secouer  le  joug."     (Guizot,  Cours  d'Hist.  Modcrne,  ii.  229.)    This 
[important  fact,  though  acknowledged  in  passing  by  most  historians,  has 
been  largely  illustrated  in  the  valuable  Histoire  dc  la  Gaule  Meridionale, 
by  M.  Fauricl. 

Aquitaine,  in  its  fullest  extent,  extended  from  the  Loire  beyond  the 
Garonne,  with  the  exception  of  Touraine  and  the  Orleannois.    The  peo- 
ple of  Aquitaine.  in  this  large  sense  of  the  word,  were  chiefly  Romans, 
with  a  few  Goths.    The  Franks,  as  a  conquering  nation,  had  scarcely 
taken  up  their  abode  in  those  provinces.    But  undoubtedly,  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  possessed  estates  in  the  south  of  France,  which  they 
lliberally  bestowed  as  benefices  upon  their  leudes,  so  that  the  chief  men 
Iwere  frequently  of  Frank  origin.    They  threw  off,  nevertheless,  their 
iJiereditary  attachments,  and  joined  with  the  mass  of  their  new  country- 
men in  striving  for  the  independence  of  Aquitaine.    After  the  battle  of 
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Tcslry,  which  subverted  the  Neustrian  monarchy,  Aquttaine.  and  even 
Burgundy,  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  French;  under  Charles  Maricl  they 
were  styled  the  Roman  countries.    {Michelet,  ii.  9.) 

Eudon,  by  some  called  Eudcs,  grandson  of  Caribcrt.  a  prince  of  con- 
spicuous quaUties,  gained  ground  upon  the  Franks  during  the  whole 
period  of  Pepin  Herislal's  power,  and  united  to  Aquiiaine,  not  only 
Provence,  but  a  new  conquest  from  the  independent  natives,  Gascony. 
Eudon  obtained  in  721  a  far  greater  victory  over  the  Saracens  than  that 
of  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers.  The  slaughter  was  immense,  and  con- 
fessed by  the  Arabian  writers;  it  even  appears  that  a  funeral  solemnity, 
in  commemoration  of  so  great  a  calamity,  was  observed  in  Spain  for 
four  or  five  centuries  afterwards.  (Fauriel,  iii.  79.)  But  in  its  conse- 
quences it  was  far  less  important;  for  the  Saracens,  some  years  after- 
wards, returned  to  avenge  their  countrymen,  and  Eudon  had  no  re- 
source but  in  the  aid  of  Charles  Martel.  After  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
it  became  the  necessary  price  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Frank 
chieftain  that  Aquitaine  acknowledged  his  sovereignty.  This,  however, 
was  still  but  nominal,  till  Pepin  determined  to  assert  it  more  seriously, 
and  after  a  long  war  overcame  the  last  of  the  ducal  line  sprung  from 
Clotaire  II.,  which  had  displayed,  for  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  an 
energy  in  contrast  with  the  imbecility  of  the  elder  branch.  Even  this, 
as  M.  Fauriel  observes,  was  little  more  than  a  change  in  the  reigning 
family;  the  men  of  Aquitaine  never  lost  their  peculiar  nationality;  they 
remained  a  separate  people  in  Gaul,  a  people  distinguished  by  their 
character,  and  by  the  part  which  they  were  called  to  play  in  the  political 
revolutions  of  the  age.     (Vol.  iii.  300.) 
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Note   VI  I. 

Pepin  Heristal  was  styled  Duke  of  Austrasia.  but  assumed  the 
mayoralty  of  Neustria  sifter  his  great  victory  at  Testry  in  687.  which 
humbled  for  a  long  time  the  great  rival  branch  of  the  monarchy.  Bui 
he  fixed  his  residence  at  Cologne,  and  his  family  seldom  kept  their  court 
at  Paris.  The  Franks  under  Pepin,  his  son  and  grandson,  "  seemed 
for  a  second  time."  says  Sismondi,  "to  have  conquered  Gaul;  it  is  a 
new  invasion  of  the  language,  the  military  spirit,  and  the  manners  of 
Germany,  though  only  recorded  by  historians  as  the  victory  of  the 
Austrasians  over  the  Neustrians  in  a  civil  war.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Carlovingian  family  called  themselves,  like  their  predecessors,  kings  of 
the  Franks:  they  appear  as  legitimate  successors  of  Ctovis  and  hi$ 
family;  yet  all  is  changed  in  their  spirit  and  their  manners."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  170.) 

This  revival  of  a  truly  German  spirit  in  the  French  monarchy  had 
not  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  historians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  began  with  the  fail  oi  Brunehaut,  which  annihil-ited  the  scheme, 
not  peculiar  to  herself,  but  carried  on  by  her  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness, of  establishing  a  despotism  analogous  to  that  of  the  empire.  The 
Roman  policy  expired  with  her;  Clotaire  II.  and  Dagobcrt  I.  were 
merely  kings  of  barbarians,  exercising  what  authority  they  might,  but 
on  no  settled  scheme  of  absolute  power.  Their  successors  were  un- 
worthy to  be  mentioned;  though  in  Neustria,  through  their  mayors  of 
the  palace,  the  royal  authority  may  have  been  apparently  better  main- 
tained than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdoms  of 
Austrasia  and  Neustria  rested  on  diflFercnt  bases.  In  the  former  the 
Franks  were  more  numerous,  less  scattered,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, had  a  more  considerable  nobility.  They  had  received  a  less  tinc- 
ture of  Roman  policy.  They  were  nearer  to  the  mother  country,  which 
had  been,  as  the  earth  to  Antxus,  the  source  of  perpetually  recruited 
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vigor.    Burgundy,  a  member  latterly  of  the  Ncustrian  moriarc-hy,  had 
also  a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree,  prbbablj*,  of . 
Frank,  or  even  barbarian  descent.    The  battle  of  Tcstry  was  the  second/ 
epoch,  as  the  fall  of  Brunehaut  had  been  the  first,  in  the  restoration  of' 
a  barbaric  supremacy  to  the  kingdom  of   Clovis;    and  the  benefices 
granted  by  Charles  Martcl  were  the  third.    It  required  the  interference 
of  the  Holy  See,  in  confirming  the  throne  of  the  younger  Pepin,  and 
still  more  the  splendid  qualities  of  Charlemagne,  to  keep  up,  even  for  a 
lime,  the  royal  authority  and  the  dominion  of  law.     It  is  highly  im- 
portant to  keep  in  our  minds  this  distinction  between  Austrasia  and 
Neustria,  subsisting  for  some  ages,  and,  in  fact,  only  replaced,  speaking 
without  exact  geographical  precision,  by  that  of  Germany  and  r  ranee. 


Note  VIII. 


The  Merovingian  period  is  so  briefly  touched  in  the  text,  as  not,  I 
fear,  to  be  very  distinctly  apprehended  by  every  reader.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  to  sketch  rather  a  better  outline,  distributing  the  period 
into  the  following  divisions: — 

I.  The  reign  of  Clovis. — The  Frank  monarchy  is  established  in  Gaul; 
the  Romans  and  Visigoths  arc  subdued;  Christianity,  in  its  Catholic 
form,  is  as  entirely  recognized  as  under  the  empire;  the  Franks  and 
Romans,  without  greatly  intermingling,  preserve  in  the  train  their 
separate  institutions. 

II.  The  reigns  of  his  four  sons,  till  the  death  of  Clotaire  I.,  the  sur- 
%'ivor,  in  561. — A  period  of  great  aggrandizement  to  the  monarchy.  Bur- 
gundy and  Provence  in  Gaul  it.self,  Thuringia,  Suabia,  and  Bavaria  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  are  annexed  to  their  dominions;  while 
every  crime  disgraces  the  royal  line,  and  in  none  more  than  in  Clo- 
taire I. 

III.  A  second  partition  among  his  four  sons  ensues:  the  four  king- 
doms of  Paris,  Soissons,  Orleans,  and  Austrasia  revive;  but  a  new  par- 
tition of  these  is  required  by  the  recent  conquests,  and  Gontraii  of 
Orleans,  without  resigning  that  kingdom,  removes  his  residence  to  Bur- 
gundy. The  four  kingdoms  are  reduced  to  three  by  the  death  of  Cari- 
bert  of  Paris;  one,  afterwards  very  celebrated  by  the  name  Neustria,' 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Loire,  is  formed  under  Chilperic,  com- 
prehending those  of  Paris  and  Soissons.  Caribert  of  Paris  had  taken 
Aquitaine,  which  at  his  death  was  divided  among  the  three  survivors; 
-Austrasia  was  the  portion  of  Sigebert.  This  generation  was  fruitful 
of  still  more  crimes  than  the  last,  redeemed  by  no  golden  glory  of  con- 
quest. Fredegondc,  the  wife  of  Chilperic.  dififuses  a  baleful  light  over 
this  period.  But  while  she  tyrannizes  with  little  control  in  the  west  of 
France,  her  rival  and  sister  in  crime,  Brunehaut,  wife  of  Sigcbert  and 
mother  of  Thierry  II.,  his  successor,  has  to  encounter  a  powerful  oppo- 
sition from  the  Austrasian  aristocracy;  and  in  this  part  of  the  monarchy 
a  new  feature  develops  itself;  the  great  proprietors,  or  nobility,  act 
systematically  with  a  view  to  restmin  the  royal  power.  Brunehaut, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  and  after  having  seen  her  two  sons  on  the 
thrones  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire  II., 
king  of  the  other  division,  ,Tnd  is  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death.  Clotaire 
unites  the  three  Frank  kingdoms. 

IV.  Reigns  of  Clotaire  II.  and  his  son  Dagobert  I. — ^Thc  royal  power. 


»  Neustria.  or  Westmi  France.  i»  first 
mentioned  in  a  diploma  of  Cliildebrrt, 
with  the  dale  of  55".  But  the  Rcnuinc- 
ne*»  of  this  has  been  denied:  the  word 
never  occurs  in  the  history  of  Gregory 


of  Tour*,  as  I  find  by  the  index;  and 
M.  I.chueroii  seeing  to  think  that  it  wa< 
not  much  u<!ed  til!  after  the  death  ol 
Brunehaut,  in  6ij. 


Dago- 
,•  ;*/,  "^crf.  a  prince  who  seems  to  have  rather  excelled  most  of  his  family,  and 
*-  -  ''  '.to 'whose  munificence  several  extant  monuments  of  architecture  and  the 
arts  arc  referred,  endeavors  to  stem  the  current.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Merovingians  who  appears  to  have  possessed  any  distinctive  char- 
acter; the  Insensati  follow.  After  the  reign  of  Dagobert  most  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Loire  fall  off,  as  it  msfy  be  said,  from  the  mon- 
archy, and  hardly  belong  to  it  for  a  century. 

V.  The  fifth  period  begins  with  the  accession  of  Clovis  II,,  son  of 
Dagobert,  in  638,  and  terminates  with  Pepin  Heristal's  victory  over  the 
Neustrians  at  Testry.  in  687.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  apparent  equal- 
ity of  the  two  remaining  kingdoms.  Burgundy  having  now  fallen  into 
that  of  Neustria,  and  by  the  degradation  of  the  royal  line,  in  each  alike, 
into  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  It  is,  in  Austrasia,  the  tri- 
umph of  the  aristocracy,  among  whom  the  bishops  are  still  more  prom- 
inent than  before.  Ebroin  holds  the  mayoralty  of  Neustria  with  an  un- 
steady command;  but  in  Awstrasia  the  progenitors  of  Pepin  Heristal 
grow  up  for  two  generations  in  wealth  and  power,  till  he  becomes  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  bearing  the  title  of 
duke  instead  of  mayor,  and  by  the  battle  of  Testry  puts  an  end  to  the 
independence  of  Neustria. 

VI.  From  this  time  the  family  of  Pepin  is  virtually  sovereign  in 
France,  though  at  every  vacancy  kings  of  the  royal  house  are  placed 
by  them  on  the  throne.  Charles  Martel,  indeed,  son  of  Pepin,  is  not 
acknowledged,  even  in  Austrasia,  for  a  short  time  after  his  father's 
death,  and  Neustria  attempts  to  regain  her  independence;  but  he  is 
soon  called  to  power,  defeats,  like  his  father,  the  western  Franks,  and 
becomes,  in  almost  as  great  a  degree  as  his  grandson,  the  founder  of  a 
new  monarchy.  So  completely  is  he  recognized  as  sovereign,  though 
not  with  the  name  of  king,  thai  he  divides  France,  as  an  inheritance, 
among  his  three  sons.  But  soon  one  only,  Pcptn  the  Short,  by  fortune 
or  desert,  becomes  possessor  of  this  goodly  bcqut-st.  In  752  the  new 
dynasty  acquires  a  legal  name  by  the  coronation  of  Pepin. 


H 


Note  IX. 

The  true  cause,  M.  Michelcl  observes  (Hist,  de  France,  it.  J9>,  of  the 
Saxon  wars,  which  had  begun  under  Charles  Martel,  and  were  in  some 
degree  defensive  on  the  pari  of  the  Franks,  was  Ihe  ancient  antipathy  of 
race,  enhanced  by  the  growing  tendency  to  civilized  habits  among  the 
latlcr.  This,  indeed,  seems  sufficient  to  account  for  the  conflict,  with- 
out any  national  aiittpalhy.  It  was  that  which  makes  the  Red  Indian 
perceive  an  enemy  in  the  Anglo-.^merican,  and  the  Australian  savage 
in  the  Englishman.  The  Saxons,  in  their  deep  forests  and  scantily  cul- 
tivated plains,  could  not  bear  fixed  boundaries  of  land.  Their  gau  was 
indefinite;  the  mansus  was  certain;  it  annihilated  the  barfvarian's  only 
method  of  combining  liberty  with  pnsse.ssion  of  land, — the  right  of  shift- 
ing his  occupancy./^  It  is  not  probable,  from  subsequent  events,  that 
the  Saxons  held  very  tenaciously  by  their  religion;  but  when  Chris- 
tianity first  offered  itself,  it  came  in  the  train  of  a  conqueror.  Nor  could 
Christianity,  according  at  least  to  the  ecclesiastical  system,  be  made 
compatible  with  such  a  state  of  society  as  the  German  in  that  age. 
Hence  the  Saxons  endeavored  to  burn  the  first  churches,  thus  drawing 
retaliation  on  their  own  idols. 

The  first  apostles  of  Germany  were  English;    and  of  these  tlie  most 


/ 'Ktichclct  refers  t<i  Crimtn,  who  is 
excfllfiit  aiitlioriiy.  The  Saxons  are 
likely  la  liave  maintained  the  old  cus- 


toms of  llic  apr  of  Tacitiiis  Inngcr  than 
German  tribes^  on  the  Rhine  and  Main. 
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remarkable  was  St.  Boniface.  But  this  had  been  in  the  time  of  Charles 
MaricI  and  Pepin.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  were  chiefly  in 
Thuringia,  Franconia.  and  Bavaria,  and  were  rewarded  with  great  suc- 
cess. But  we  may  here  consider  them  only  in  their  results  on  the 
Frank  monarchy.  Those  parts  of  Germany  had  long  been  subject  to 
Austrasia,  but,  except  so  far  as  they  furnished  troops,  scarcely  formed 
an  integrant  portion  of  that  kingdom.  The  subjection  of  a  heathen 
tribe  is  totally  different  from  that  of  a  Christian  province.  With  the 
Church  came  churches,  and  for  churches  there  must  be  towns,  and  for 
towns  a  magistracy,  and  for  magistracy,  law  and  the  means  of  enforcing 
it.  How  different  was  the  condition  of  Bavaria  or  Hesse  in  the  ninth 
century  from  that  of  the  same  countries  in  the  seventh!  Not  outlying 
appendages  to  the  Austrasian  monarchy,  hardly  counted  among  its 
subjects,  but  capable  of  standing  by  themselves,  as  co-ordinate  members 
of  the  empire,  an  equipoise  to  France  herself,  full  of  populous  towns, 
wealthy  nobles  and  prelates,  better  organized  and  more  flourishing 
states  than  their  neighbors  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine.  Charlemagne 
founded  eight  bishoprics  in  Saxony,  and  distributed  the  country  into 
dioceses. 


Note  X. 

The  project  of  substituting  a  Frank  for  a  Byzantine  sovereign  was 
by  no  means  new  in  800.  Gregory  II..  by  a  letter  to  Charles  Martcl  in 
741,  had  offered  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  empire,  placing  Rome 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  chief,  with  the  title  of  consul  or 
senator.  The  immediate  government  he  doubtless  meant  to  keep  in 
the  hands  of  the  Holy  See.  He  supplicated,  at  the  same  time,  for 
assistance  against  the  Lombards,  which  was  the  principal  motive  for 
this  offer.  Charles  received  the  proposal  with  pleasure,  but  his  death 
ensued  before  he  had  time  to  take  any  steps  towards  fulJiSling  so  glori- 
ous a  destiny.  When  Charlcmaffnc  acquired  the  rank  of  Patrician  at 
Rome  in  789,  we  may  consider  this  as  a  part  performance  of  Gregory 
II. 's  engagement,  and  the  supreme  authority  was  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  the  Franks;  but  the  rcntmciation  of  allegiance  toward 
the  Greek  empire  had  never  positively  taken  place,  and  there  are  satd 
to  have  been  some  tokens  of  recognition  of  its  nominal  sovereignty 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  is  contended  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  that  Charlemagne  was  chosen  by 
the  Romans  as  lawful  successor  of  Constantiiic  V..  whom  his  mother 
Irene  had  dethroned  in  795,  the  usage  of  the  empire  having  never  ad- 
mitted a  female  sovereign.  And  for  this  he  quotes  two  ancient  chron- 
icles, one  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
other.  It  is  indeed  true,  which  he  omits  lo  mention,  that  Leo  III.  had  a 
singular  scheme  of  a  marriage  between  Charles  and  Irene,  which  would 
for  a  time  have  united  the  empire.  The  proposal  was  actually  made,  but 
prudently  rejected  by  the  Greek  lady. 

It  remains  nevertheless  to  be  shown  by  what  right  Leo  III.,  cum  omni 
Christiana  pofntlo,  that  is,  the  priests  and  populace  of  degenerate  Rome, 
could  dispose  of  the  entire  empire,  or  aflfect  to  place  a  stranger  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople;  for  if  Charles  were  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine  V.,  we  inust  draw  this  conclusion.  Rome,  we  should  kccji  in 
mind,  was  not  a  jot  more  invested  with  authority  than  any  other  city; 
the  Greek  capital  had  long  taken  her  place;  and  in  every  revolution  of 
new  Rome,  the  decrepit  mother  had  without  hesitation  obeyed.  Nor 
docs  it  seem  to  me  exceedingly  material,  if  the  case  be  such,  that 
Charlemagne  was  not  styled  emperor  of  the  West,  or  successor  of  Au- 
gu5tulus.  It  is  evident  that  his  empire,  relatively  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
was  western;  and  wc  do  not  find  that  either  he  or  his  family  ever 
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claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  imperial  title.  The  pretension  would 
have  been  diametrically  opposed  both  to  prescriptive  right  and  actual 
possession.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  successor  of  Irene, 
as  fraternitas  vestra;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Greeks  never  recognized 
the  title  of  a  western  barbarian.  In  a  later  age,  indeed,  some  presumed 
to  reckon  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  among  kings.  A  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century  says,  in  French: — "  Or  devez  savoir  qu'il  ne  doit 
estre  sur  lerrc  qu'un  seul  cmpereur,  combien  que  celui  de  Constanti- 
nople estime  estre  seul  empereur;  mais  non  est,  il  n'est  fors  seulement 
qu  un  roy."  (Ducange,  voc.  Impcrator,  which  is  worth  consulting.) 
The  kings  of  France  and  Castile,  as  well  as  our  own  Anglo-Sa.\on 
monarchs  in  the  tenth  century,  and  even  those  of  Bulgaria,  sometimes 
assumed  the  imperial  title.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  preferred  that  of 
Basilcus,  which  was  also  a  Byzantine  appellation. 

The  probable  design  of  Charlemagne,  in  accepting  the  title  of  em- 
peror, was  not  only  to  extend  his  power  as  far  as  possible  in  Italy,  but 
to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  sacredness  and  prescriptive  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  his  barbarian  subjects.  These  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of 
emperors  as  something  superior  to  kings;  they  were  themselves  fond  of 
pompous  titles,  and  the  chancery  of  the  new  Augustus  soon  borrowed 
the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court.  His  councillors  ap- 
proached him  on  their  knees,  and  kissed  his  feet.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
from  history  that  his  own  royal  power,  certainly  very  considerable 
before,  was  much  enhanced  after  it  became  imperial.  He  still  took 
the  advice,  and  legislated  with  the  consent,  of  his  ieudes  and  Ijishops; 
in  fact,  he  continued  to  be  a  German,  not  a  Roman,  sovereign.  In  the 
reign  of  his  family  this  prevalence  of  the  Teutonic  clement  in  the 
Carlovingian  polity  became  more  and  more  evident;  the  bishops  them- 
selves, barbarian  in  origin  and  in  manners,  cannot  be  reckoned  in  the 
opposite  scale. 

This  was  a  second  failure  of  the  attempt,  or  at  least  the  scheme,  of 
governing  barbarians  Upon  a  Roman  theory.  The  first  had  been  tried 
by  the  sons  of  Clovis  and  the  high-spirited  Visigoth  Brunehaut.  But 
the  associations  of  Roman  authority  with  the  imperial  name  were  too 
striking  to  be  lost  forever;  they  revived  again  in  the  twcKth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  with  the  civil  law,  and  gained  strength  with  the 
Ghibelin  faction  in  Italy.  Even  in  France  and  England,  as  many  think, 
they  were  by  no  means  ineffectual ;  though  it  was  necessary  to  substi- 
tute the  abstract  principle  of  royalty  for  the  Lex  Regia  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Note  XL 

A  (question  of  the  utmost  importance  had  been  passed  over  in  the 
elevation  of  Charlemagne  to  the  imperial  title.  It  was  that  of  hereditary 
succession.  No  allusion,  as  far  as  I  have  found,  was  made  to  this  in  the 
irregular  act  by  which  the  pope,  with  what  he  called  the  Roman  people, 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Constantinople  to  Aix-Ia-ChapcUe.  It 
was  indeed  certain  that  the  empire  had  not  only  passed  for  hereditary 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  ever  since  that  of  Diocletian  had  been 
partible  among  the  imperial  family  at  the  will  of  the  possessor.  Yet  the 
whole  proceeding  was  so  novel,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See 
implied  in  it  so  indefinite,  that  some  might  doubt  whether  Charles  had 
acquired,  along  with  the  rank  of  imf>rrator.  its  ancient  prerogatives. 
There  was  also  a  momentous  consideration,  how  far  his  Frank  subjects, 
accustomed  latterly  to  be  consulted  on  royal  succession,  with  their 
rights  of  election,  within  the  limits  of  tlie  f.imily.  positively  recojjnij'cd 
at  the  accession  of  Pepin,  and  liable  to  become  jealous  of  Roman 
theories  of  government,  would  acquiesce  in  a  simple  devolulion  of  the 
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title  on  the  eldest  born  as  his  kgal^ birthright.  In  the  first  prospective 
arrangement,  accordingly,  wiuch  Charles  made  for  the  succession,  that 
at  Thionville,  in  806,  a  partition  among  his  three  sons  was  designed, 
with  the  targest  share  reserved  for  the  eldest.  But  though  Italy,  by 
which  he  meant,  as  he  telJs  us,  Lombardy,  was  given  to  one  of  the 
younger,  care  is  taken  by  a  description  of  the  boundaries  to  exclude 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  become,  by 
Pepin's  donation,  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  nor  is  there  the  least 
allusion  to  the  title  of  emperor.  Arc  we  to  believe  that  he  rclitifiuished 
the  eternal  city  to  its  bishop,  though  styling  himself,  in  this  very  instru- 
ment, Romani  rector  imperii,  and  having  literally  gained  not  another 
inch  of  territory  by  that  dignity?  It  is  surely  more  probable  that  he  re- 
served the  sovereignty  over  Rome,  to  be  annexed  to  the  rank  of  ctn- 
pcror  whenever  he  should  obtain  that  for  his  eldest  son.  And  on  the 
death  of  this  son,  and  of  his  next  brother,  some  years  afterwards,  the 
whole  succession  devolving  on  Louis  the  Debonair,  Charlemagne  pre- 
sented this  prince  to  the  great  Placitum  of  the  nobles  and  bishops  at 
Aix-la-Chapellc  in  813.  requesting  them  to  name  him  king  and  emperor. 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  pope  for  his  approbation;  and  thus  the 
German  principle  of  sovereignty  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Roman.  If  some  claim  of  the  pope  to  intermeddle  with  the  empire 
was  intimated  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  at  Rheims  by  Stephen  II.  in 

816,  which  does  not  seem  certain,  it  could  only  have  been  through  the 
pope's  knowledge  of  the  personal  submissiveness  to  ecclesiastical  power 
which  was  the  misfortune  of  that  prince.  He  had  certainly  borne  the 
imperial  title  from  his  father's  death. 

In  the  division  projected  by  Louis  in  817,  to  take  place  on  his  death, 
and  approved  by  an  assembly  at  Aix,  a  considerable  supremacy  was  re- 
served for  the  future  emperor;  he  was  constituted,  in  effect,  a  sort  of 
suzerain,  without  whose  consent  the  younger  brothers  could  do  noth- 
ing important.  Thus  the  integrity  of  the  empire  was  maintained,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  scheme  of  Charlemagne  in  806.  But  M.  Fauriel 
(vol.  iv.  p.  83)  reasonably  suspects  an  ecclesiastical  influence  in  sug* 
gesting  this  measure  of  817,  which  was  an  overt  act  of  the  Roman,  or 
imperial,  against  the  barbarian  party.    If  the  latter  consented  to  this  in 

817,  it  was  probably  cither  because  they  did  not  understand  it,  or  be- 
cause they  trusted  to  setting  it  aside.  And,  as  is  well  known,  the  course 
of  events  soon  did  this  for  them.  "  It  is  indisputable."  says  Rankc, 
"  that  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  which  Louis  the  Pious,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  warnings  of  his  faithful  adherents,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  German  modes  of  thinking,  established  in  the  year  817,  was 
principally  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  clerpry."  (Hist,  of 
Reformation,  Mrs.  Austin's  translation,  vol.  i.  p,  g.)  He  attributes  the 
concurrence  of  that  order,  in  the  subsequent  revolt  against  Louis,  to  the 
endeavors  he  had  made  to  devi.-ite  from  the  provisions  of  8ig  in  favor 
of  his  youngest  ^n,  Charles  the  Bald. 


Note  XIL 

The  second  period  of  Carlovingian  history,  or  that  which  elapsed 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  to  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet, 
must  be  reckoned  the  transitional  state,  through  scenes  of  barbarous 
anarchy,  from  the  artificial  scheme  devised  by  Charlemagne,  in  which 
the  Roman  and  German  elements  of  civil  policy  were  rather  in  conflict 
than  in  union  to  a  new  state  of  society — the  feudal,  which,  though  preg- 
nant itself  with  great  evil,  was  the  means  both  of  preserving  the  frame 
of  European  policy  from  disintegration,  and  of  elaborating  the  moral 
and  constitutional  principles  upon  which  it  afterwards  rested. 
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This  period  exhibits,  upon  the  whole,  a  failure  of  the  grand  endeavor 
made  by  Charlemagne  for  the  regeneration  of  his  empire.  This  pro- 
ceeded very  much  from  the  common  chances  of  hereditary  succession, 
especially  when  not  counterbalanced  by  established  powers  independent 
of  it.  Three  of  his  name,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  Fat,  and  the  Simple,  had 
time  to  pull  down  what  the  great  legislator  and  conqueror  had  erected. 
Encouraged  by  their  pusillanimity  and  weakness,  the  nobility  strove  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  seventh  century.  They  entered  into  a  coalition 
with  the  bishops,  though  Charles  the  Bald  had  often  sheltered  himself 
behind  the  crosier;  and  they  compelled  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
not  only  to  confirm  their  own  privileges  and  those  of  the  Church,  but  to 
style  himself  "  King,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  election  of  the  people;  " 
which,  indeed,  according  to  the  established  constitution,  was  no  more 
than  truth,  since  the  absolute  right  to  succession  was  only  in  the  family. 
The  inability  of  the  crown  to  protect  its  subjects  from  their  invaders 
rendered  this  assumption  of  aristocratic  independence  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  this  age  of  agony,  Sismondi  well  says,  the  nation  began  to 
revive;  new  social  bodies  sprang  from  the  carcass  of  the  great  empire. 
France,  so  defenceless  under  the  Bald  and  the  Fat  Charleses,  bristled 
with  castles  before  930.  She  renewed  the  fable  of  Deucalion;  she  sowed 
stones,  and  armed  men  rose  out  of  them.  The  lords  surrounded  them- 
selves with  vassals;  and  had  not  the  Norman  incursions  ceased  before, 
they  would  have  met  with  a  much  more  determined  resistance  than  in 
the  preceding  century.    (Hist,  des  Francais,  iii.  218,  378;  iv.  9.) 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  the  throne,  the  promise  of  the 
Franks  to  Pepin,  that  they  would  never  elect  a  king  out  of  any  other 
family,  though  broken  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  tenth  century, 
seems  to  have  retained  its  hold  upon  the  nation,  so  that  an  hereditary 
right  in  his  house  was  felt  as  a  constitutional  sentitnent,  until  experi- 
ence and  necessity  overcame  il.  The  first  interruption  to  this  course 
was  at  the  election  of  Eudes,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  in  888. 
Charles  the  Simple,  son  of  Carloman,  a  prince  whose  short  and  obscure 
reign  over  France  had  ended  in  884,  being  himself  the  only  surviving 
branch,  in  a  legitimate  line,  of  the  imperial  house  (for  the  frequent 
deaths  of  those  princes  without  male  i.ssue  is  a  remarkable  and  im- 
portant circumstance),  was  an  infant  three  years  old.  The  kingdom 
was  devastated  by  the  Normans  (whom  it  was  just  beginning  to  resist 
with  somewhat  more  energy  than  for  the  last  half-ccntiiry;  and  Eudes, 
a  man  of  considerable  vigor,  possessed  several  counties  in  the  best  paris 
of  France.  The  nation  liad  no  alternative  but  to  choose  him  for  their 
king.  Yet.  when  Charles  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  numerous  party 
supported  his  claim  to  tlie  throne,  which  he  would  probably  h.ive  sub- 
stantiated, if  the  disparity  of  abilities  between  the  competitors  had  been 
less  manifest.  Eudes.  at  his  death,  is  said  to  have  recommended  Charles 
to  his  own  party;  and  it  is  certain  thnt  he  succeeded  without  opposi- 
tion. His  own  weak  character,  however,  exposing  him  to  fresh  rebel- 
lion, RoI)ert,  brother  of  Eudes.  and  his  son-in-law  Rodolph.  became 
kings  of  France;  that  is.  we  find  their  names  in  the  royal  list,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  acknowledged  their  sovereignty.  But  the  south  stood 
off  altogether,  and  Charles  preserved  the  allegiance  of  the  northeast- 
ern provinces.  Robert,  in  fact,  who  was  killed  one  year  after  his  par- 
tisans had  proclaimed  him.  seems  to  have  no  great  pretensions,  de 
facto  any  more  than  dc  jure,  to  be  reckoned  at  all;  nor  docs  any  histo- 
rian give  the  appellation  of  Robert  II.  to  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet.  The 
father  of  Hugh  Cnpet,  Hutrh  the  Great,  son  of  Robert  and  nephew  of 
Eudes,  being  Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  wlio  had  bestowed  the  crown 
on  his  brother-in-law  Rodolph  of  Bnrgtmdy.  instead  of  wearing  it  him- 
self, paid  such  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
nation  in  favor  of  the  bouse  of  Charlemagne,  that  he  procured  the  cicc- 
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tion  of  Louis  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  a  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
and  then  an  exile  in  England;  from  which  circumstances  he  has  borne 
the  name  of  Outremer.  And  though  he  did  not  rei^n  without  some 
opposition  from  his  powerful  vassal,  he  died  in  possession  of  tfie  crown, 
and  transmitted  it  to  be  worn  by  his  son  Lothaire,  and  his  grandson 
Louis  V.  It  was  on  the  death  of  this  last  young  man  that  Hugh  Capet 
thought  it  time  to  set  aside  the  rights  of  Charles,  the  late  king's  uncle, 
and  call  himself  king,  with  no  more  n^itional  consent  than  the  prelates 
and  barons  who  depended  on  him  might  afford,  principally,  it  seems, 
through  the  adherence  of  Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rhcims,  a  city  in 
which  the  kings  were  already  wont  to  receive  the  crown.  Such  is  the 
national  importance  which  a  merely  local  privilege  may  sometimes 
bestow.  Even  the  voice  of  the  capital,  regular  or  tumultuous,  which 
in  so  many  revolutions  has  determined  the  obedience  of  a  nation,  may 
be  considered  as  little  more  than  a  local  superiority. 

A  writer  distinguished  among  living  historians,  M.  Thierry,  has 
found  a  key  to  all  the  revolutions  of  two  centuries  in  the  antipathy  of  the 
Romans — that  is,  the  ancient  inhabitants — to  the  Franks  or  Germans. 
The  latter  were  represented  by  the  house  of  Charlemagne;  the  former 
by  that  of  Robert  the  Brave,  through  its  valiant  descendants,  Eudes, 
Robert,  and  Hugh  the  Great.  And  this  theory  of  races,  to  which  M. 
Thierry  is  always  partial,  and  recurs  on  many  occasions,  has  seemed 
to  the  judicious  and  impartial  Guizot  the  mo.st  satisfactory  of  all  that 
have  been  devised  to  elucidate  the  Carlovingian  period,  though  he  docs 
not  embrace  it  to  its  full  extent.  (Hist,  de  la  Civilisation  en  France. 
Legon  24.)  Sismondi  (vol.  iii.  p.  58)  had  said  in  1821,  what  he  had 
probably  written  as  early  as  M.  Thierry:  "  La  guerre  cntrc  Charles  et 
scs  deux  freres  fut  ccUe  des  pcuples  romains,  dcs  Gaules  qui  rcjctaient  le 
joug  germaniquc;  la  (luerellc  insignifiante  dcs  rois  fut  soutenuc  avcc 
ardcur,  parce  qu'cllc  s  unissait  a  la  quercllc  des  peuplcs;  et  tous  ccs 
prejuges  hostiles  qui  s'attachcnt  toujours  aux  differences  des  langucs 
et  des  moeurs.  donnerent  dc  la  constancc  ct  de  Tacharnement  aux  com- 
battans."  This  relates,  indeed,  to  an  earlier  period,  but  still  to  the  same 
conflict  of  races  which  M.  Thierry  has  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Neustrian  provinces  to  the  later  Carlovingians. 
Thierry  finds  a  similar  contest  in  the  wars  of  Louis  the  Dcbf)nair.  In 
this  he  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Neustrian  Franks  fell  in  with  the 
Gauls,  among  whom  they  lived.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  distinction  of  Frank  descent,  and  consequently  of  national  suprem- 
acy, was  obliterated  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century.  The  name  of 
Franci  was  always  applied  to  the  whole  people;  the  Icings  arc  alwaya 
reges  Francorum ;  so  that  we  might  in  some  respects  rather  say  that  the 
Gauls  or  Romans  had  been  merged  in  the  dominant  races  than  the  re- 
verse. Wealth,  also,  and  especially  that  springing  from  hereditary 
benefices,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians;  they  alone,  as  is 
generally  believed,  so  long  as  the  distinction  of  personal  law  sub- 
sisted, were  summoned  to  county  or  national  assemblies;  they  perhaps 
retained,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  though  we  cannot  speak 
decisively  as  to  this,  their  original  language.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  famous  oath  in  the  Romance  language,  pronounced  by  Louis  of 
Germany  at  the  treaty  of  Strasburg.  in  842,  and  addressed  to  the  army 
<">f  his  brother  Charles  the  Bald,  bears  more  traces  of  the  southern,  or 
Provencal,  than  of  the  northern  dialect;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
origin  of  their  ancestors,  spoke  no  other.  This  would  not  be  conclusive 
M  to  the  Neustrian  Franks.     But  this  is  a  disputable  question. 

A  remarkable  presumption  of  the  superiority  still  retained  by  ihe 
Franks  as  a  nation,  even  in  the  south  of  France,  may  be  drawn  fmm  the 
Pbcitiini,  at  Carcassonne,  in  918.    (Vaissette,  Hist,  dc  Languedoc,  voL 
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ii.  Append,  p.  56;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judiciaires.  vol.  i.  p.  419.)  In 
this  wc  iind  named  six  Roman,  lour  Gothic,  and  eight  Saltan  judges. 
It  is  certain  that  these  judges  could  not  have  been  taken  relatively  to  the 
population  of  the  three  races  in  that  part  of  France.  Does  it  not  seem 
most  probable  that  the  Franks  were  still  reckoned  the  predominant  peo- 
ple? Probably,  liowever,  the  personal  distinction,  founded  on  differ- 
ence of  laws,  expired  earlier  in  Ncustria;  not  that  the  Franks  fell  into 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  that  the  original  natives  adopted  the 
feudal  customs. 

This  specious  theory  of  hostile  races,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Carlovingian,  or  Austrasian,  dynasty,  has  not  been  unan- 
imously received,  especially  in  the  extent  to  which  Thierry  has  urged 
it.  M.  Gaudet,  the  French  editor  of  Richer  (a  contemporary  historian, 
whose  narrative  of  the  whole  period,  from  the  accession  of  Eudes  to  the 
death  of  Hugh  Capet,  is  published  by  Pertz  in  the  Monumenta  Gcr- 
mani.-E  Historica,  vol.  iii.,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  new  and 
interesting  facts,  especially  from  a.d.  966  to  987),  appeals  to  this  writer 
in  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Thierry.  The  appeal,  however, 
is  not  solely  upon  his  authority,  since  the  leading  circumstances  were 
sufficiently  known;  and,  to  say  the  truth.  I  think  that  more  has  been 
made  of  Richer's  testimony  in  this  particular  view  than  it  will  bear. 
Richer  belonged  to  a  monastery  at  Rhcims,  and  his  father  had  been  a 
man  of  some  rank  in  the  confidence  of  Louis  IV.  and  Lothairc.  He 
had,  therefore,  been  nursed  in  respect  for  the  house  of  Charlemagne, 
though,  with  deference  to  his  editor,  I  do  not  perceive  that  he  displays 
any  repugnance  to  the  change  of  dynasty. 

Though  the  differences  of  origin  and  language,  so  far  as  they  existed, 
might  be  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  great  revolution  near  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  sufficiently  ex- 
plaining its  cause.  The  partisans  of  either  family  were  not  exclusively 
of  one  blood.  The  house  of  Capet  itself  was  not  of  Roman,  but  prob- 
ably of  Sa.von  descent.  The  difference  of  races  had  been  much  effaced 
after  Charles  the  Bald,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great 
beneficiaries,  the  most  wealthy  and  potent  families  in  Ncustria  or 
France,  were  of  barbarian  origin.  One  people,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
tinguish them,  was  by  far  the  more  numerous;  the  other,  of  more  in- 
fluence jn  political  affairs.  The  personal  distinction  of  law,  however, 
which  had  been  the  test  of  descent,  appears  not  lo  have  been  preserved 
in  the  north  of  France  much  after  the  ninth  century;  and  the  Roman, 
as  has  been  said  above,  had  yielded  to  the  barbaric  element — to  the 
feudal  customs.  The  Romance  langtiage,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ob- 
tained a  complete  ascendency;  and  that  not  only  in  Neustria.  or  the  parts 
west  of  the  Somme,  but  throughout  Picardy.  Champagne,  and  part  of 
Flanders.  But  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  these  regions  were  still  in 
some  way  more  Teutonic  in  sentiment  than  Ncustria.  wc  certainly 
could  not  say  the  same  of  those  beyond  the  Loire.  Aquitaine  and 
Languedoc,  almost  wholly  Roman,  to  use  the  .iincicni  word,  or  French, 
as  they  might  now  be  called,  among  whose  vine-covered  hills  the  bar- 
barians of  the  Lower  Rhine  had  hardly  formed  a  permanent  settlement, 
or.  having  done  so,  had  early  cast  off  the  slough  of  their  rude  manners, 
had  been  the  scenes  of  a  long  resistance  to  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 
The  tyranny  of  Cliilderic  and  Clotaire.  the  barbarism  of  the  Frank  in- 
vaders, had  created  an  indelible  hatred  of  their  yoke.  But  they  sub- 
mitted without  reluctance  to  the  more  civilized  government  of  Charle- 
magne, and  displayed  a  spontaneous  loyally  towards  his  line.  Never 
did  they  recognize,  at  least  without  force,  the  Neustrian  usurpers  of  the 
tenth  century,  or  date  their  legal  instrument";,  in  truth  the  chief  sign 
of  subjection  that  they  gave,  by  any  other  year  than  that  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian sovereign.    If  Charles  the  Simple  reaped  little  but  this  nominal 
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allegiance  from  his  southern  subjects,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  reflect 
that  they  owned  no  one  else. 

But  a  rapacious  aristocracy  had  pressed  so  hard  on  the  weakness  of 
Charles  the  Bald  and  his  descendants  that,  the  kingdom  being  wholly 
parcelled  in  great  fiefs,  they  had  not  ihc  resources  left  to  reward  self- 
interested  services  as  before,  nor  to  resist  a  vassal  far  superior  to  them- 
selves. Laon  was  much  behind  Paris  in  wealth  and  populousness,  and 
yet  even  the  two  capitals  were  inadequate  representatives  of  the  pro- 
portionate strength  of  the  king  and  the  count.  Power,  as  simply  taken, 
was  wholly  on  one  side;  yet  on  the  other  was  prejudice,  or  rather  an 
abstract  sense  of  hereditary  right,  and  this  sometimes  became  a  source 
of  power.  But  the  long  greatness  of  one  family,  its  manifest  influence 
over  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  conspicuous  men  whom  it  pro- 
duced in  Eudcs  and  Hugh  the  Great,  had  silently  prepared  the  way  for 
a  revolution,  neither  unnatural  nor  premature,  nor  in  any  way  danger- 
ous to  the  public  interests.  It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  Ncustrian 
French  had  come  to  feel  a  greater  sympathy  with  the  house  of  Capet 
than  with  a  line  of  kings  who  rarely  visited  their  country,  and  whom 
they  could  not  but  contemplate  as  in  some  adverse  relation  to  their 
natural  and  popular  chiefs.  But  the  national  voice  was  not  greatly  con- 
sulted in  those  ages.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however  they  may  sometimes  place  the  true  condition 
of  the  people  in  a  vivid  light,  are  constantly  relapsing  into  a  democratic 
theory.  They  do  not  by  any  means  underrate  the  oppressed  and  almost 
servile  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  burgesses,  when  it  is  their  aim 
to  draw  a  picture  of  society;  yet  in  reasoning  on  a  political  revolution, 
such  as  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  German  dynasty,  they  ascribe  to  these 
degraded  classes  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  effect  it.  The  proud 
nationality  which  spurned  a  foreign  line  of  princes  could  not  be  felt  by 
an  impoverished  and  afflicted  commonalty.  Yet  when  M.  Thierry  al- 
ludes to  the  rumor  that  the  family  of  Capet  was  sprung  from  the  com- 
mons (some  said,  as  we  read  in  Dante,  from  a  butcher),  he  adds, — 
"  Cctte  opinion,  qui  se  conserva  durant  plusicurs  siecles,  ne  fui  pas  nui- 
sible  a  sa  cause," — as  if  there  had  been  as  cflfective  a  liers-flat  in  987  as 
8co  years  afterward.  If.  however,  we  arc  meant  only  to  seek  this  senti- 
ment among  the  nobles  of  France,  I  fear  that  self-interest,  personal 
attachments,  and  a  predominant  desire  of  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence against  the  crown,  were  motives  far  more  in  operation  than  the 
wish  to  hear  the  king  speak  French  instead  of  German. 

It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  M.  Thierry's  hypothesis,  countenanced 
as  it  is  by  M.  Guizot,  will  not  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the  his- 
tory of  France  between  Charles  the  Fat  and  Hugh  Capet.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  accidents  of  personal  character  have  more  to  do  with  the  revo- 
lutions of  nations  than  either  philosophical  historians  or  democratic 
politicians  like  to  admit.  If  Eudes  and  Hugh  the  Great  had  been  born 
in  the  royal  line,  they  would  have  preserved  far  better  the  royal  power. 
If  Charles  the  Simple  had  not  raised  too  high  a  favorite  of  mean  ex- 
traction, he  might  have  retained  the  nobles  of  Lorraine  and  Cham- 
pagne in  their  fidelity.  If  Adalberon,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  had  been 
loyal  to  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  that  of  Capet  would  not,  at  least 
so  soon,  have  ascended  the  throne.  If  Louis  V.  had  lived  some  years, 
and  left  a  son  to  inherit  the  lineal  right,  the  more  precarious  claim  of  his 
uncle  would  not  have  undergone  a  disadvantageous  competition  with 
that  of  a  vigorous  usurper.  M.  Gaudet  has  well  shown,  in  his  notice  on 
Richer,  that  the  opposition  of  Adalberon  to  Charles  of  Lorraine  was 
wholly  on  personal  grounds.  No  hint  is  given  of  any  national  hostility: 
but  whatever  of  national  approbation  was  given  to  the  new  family,  and 
doubtless  in  Neustrian  France  it  was  very  prevalent,  must  rather  be 
ascribed  to  their  own  reputation  than  to  any  peculiar  antipathy  toward 


their  competitor.  Hugh  Capet,  it  is  recorded,  never  wore  the  crown, 
ihough  styling  himself  king,  and  took  care  to  procure,  in  an  assembly 
held  in  Paris,  the  election  of  his  son  Robert  to  succeed  him;  an  ex- 
ample which  was  followed  for  several  reigns. 

A  late  Belgian  writer,  M.  Gerard,  in  a  spirited  little  work.  "  La  Bar- 
baric Franque  et  la  Civilisation  Romaine  "  (Bruxclles,  1845),  admitting 
the  theory  of  the  conflict  of  races,  indignantly  repels  the  partisans  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Roman  element.  Thierry.  Michelet,  and  even 
Guizot,  are  classed  by  him  as  advocates  of  a  corrupted  race  of  degener- 
ate provincials,  who  called  themselves  Romans,  endeavoring  to  set  up 
their  pretended  civilization  against  the  free  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
barbarians  from  whom  Europe  has  derived  her  proudest  inheritance. 
Avoiding  the  aristocratic  arrogance  of  Boulainvillicrs,  and  laughing 
justly  at  the  pretensions  of  modern  French  nobles,  if  any  such  there  are, 
which  I  disbelieve,  who  vaunt  their  descent  as  an  order  from  the  race' 
of  Franks,  he  bestovys  his  admiration  on  the  old  Austrasian  portion  of 
the  monarchy,  to  which,  as  a  Belgian,  he  belongs.  But  in  his  persuasion 
that  the  two  races  were  in  distinct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  have 
continued  so  ever  since,  he  hardly  falls  short  of  Michelet. 

I  will  just  add  to  this  long  note  a  caution  to  the  reader,  that  it  relates 
only  to  the  second  period  of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  that  from  888  to 
987.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles  the  Bald  I  do 
not  deny  that  the  desire  for  the  separation  of  the  empire  was  felt  on 
both  sides.  But  this  separation  was  consummated  at  Verdun  in  843, 
except  that,  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  bcin^f  nnt  long  afterward  dis- 
membered, a  small  portion  of  the  modern  Belgium  fell  into  that  of 
France. 

Note  XIIL 

The  cowardice  of  the  French,  during  the  Norman  incursions  of  the 
ninth  century,  has  struck  both  ancient  and  modern  writers,  considering 
that  the  invaders  were  by  no  means  numerous,  and  not  better  armed 
than  the  inhabitants.  No  one,  says  Paschasius  Radbcrt,  could  have  an- 
ticipated that  a  kingdom  so  powerful,  extensive,  and  populous  would 
have  been  ravaged  by  a  handful  of  barbarians.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xv.  p.  639.)  Two  hundred  Nortnan.q  entered  Paris,  in  865, 
to  take  away  some  wine,  and  retired  unmolested;  their  usual  armies 
seem  to  have  been  only  of  a  few  hundreds.  (Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.) 
Michelet  even  fancies  that  the  French  could  not  have  fought  so  ob- 
stinately at  Fontenay  as  historians  relate,  on  account  of  the  effeminacy 
which  ecclesiastical  inlUience  had  produced.  This  is  rather  an  extrava- 
gant supposition.  But  panic  is  very  contagious,  and  sometimes  falls 
on  nations  by  no  means  deficient  in  general  courage.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cities,  even  Paris,  were  not  fortified  (Mem.  dc  I'Acad. 
vol.  xvii.  p.  289);  that  the  government  of  Charles  the  Batd  was  im- 
becile; that  no  efforts  were  made  to  array  and  discipline  the  people; 
that  the  feudal  polity  was  as  yet  incomplete  and  unorganized.  Can  it  be 
an  excessive  reproach,  that  the  citizens  fled  from  their  dwellings,  or 
redeemed  them  by  money  from  a  terrible  foe  against  whom  their  mere 
superiority  of  numbers  furnished  no  security?  Every  instance  of  bar- 
barous devastation  aggravated  the  general  timidity.  Aquitaine  was  in 
such  a  state  that  the  pope  removed  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to 
Bourgcs,  because  his  province  was  entirely  wasted  by  the  pagans. 
(Sismondi,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.)  Never  was  France  in  so  deplorable  a  con- 
dition as  under  Charles  the  Bald;  the  laity  seem  to  have  deserted  the 
national  assemblies;  almost  all  his  capitularies  are  ecclesiastical;  he 
was  the  mere  servant  of  his  bishops.  The  clergy  were  now  r.t  their 
zenith;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that,  noble  families  becoming  extinct 
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(for  few  names  of  laymen  appear  at  this  time  In  history),  the  Church, 
which  always  gaint-d  and  never  lost,  took  the  ascendant  in  national 
councils.  And  this  contributed  to  render  the  nation  less  warlike,  by 
depriving  it  of  its  natur.il  leaders,  It  might  be  added,  according  lo 
Sismondi's  very  probable  suggestion,  thai  the  faith  in  relics,  encour- 
aged by  the  Church,  lowered  the  spirit  of  the  people.  (Vol.  iii.  passim; 
Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  et  post.)  And  it  is  a  quality  of  superstition 
not  to  be  undeceived  by  experience.  Some  have  attributed  the  weak- 
ness of  France  at  this  period  to  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenay,  in  841. 
But  if  we  should  suppose  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  on  that  day  lo  have 
been  forty  thousand,  which  is  a  high  reckoning,  this  would  not  explain 
the  want  of  resistance  to  the  Normans  for  half  a  century. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  cession  of  Normandy  has  hardly  been  put 
by  me  in  sufliciently  strong  terms.  No  measure  was  so  conducive  to  the 
revival  of  France  from  her  abasement  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Nor- 
mans had  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  ferocity  toward  priests;  yet 
when  their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  made  the  condition  of  their 
possessing  Normandy,  they  were  ready  enough  to  comjjly,  and  in  an- 
other generation  became  aimong  the  most  devout  of  the  French  nation. 
It  may  be  observed  that  pagan  superstitions,  though  ihey  often  take 
great  hold  on  the  imagination,  seldom  intlucnce  the  conscience  or  sense 
of  duty;  they  are  not  inlinitc  or  moral  enough  for  such  an  effect,  which 
belongs  to  positive  religions,  even  when  false.  And  as  their  efficacy 
over  the  imagination  itself  is  generally  a  good  deal  dependent  on  local 
associations,  it  is  likely  to  be  weakened  by  a  change  of  abode.  But  a 
more  certain  explanation  of  the  new  zeal  for  Christianity  which  spr.ing 
up  among  the  Normans  may  be  found  in  the  important  circumstance. 
that,  having  few  women  with  them,  they  took  wives  (they  had  made 
widows  enough)  from  the  native  inhabitants.  These  taught  their  own 
faith  to  their  children.  They  taught  also  their  own  language;  and  in 
no  other  manner  can  we  so  well  account  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  that 
of  Scandinavia  in  that  province  of  France 

Sismondi  discovers  two  causes  for  the  determination  of  the  Normans 
to  settle  peaceably  in  the  territory  a.ssigned  to  them:  the  devastation 
which  they  had  made  along  the  coast,  rendering  it  difficult  to  procure 
subsistence,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  French  nobility, 
who  were  fortifying  their  castles  and  training  their  vassals  on  every 
side.  But  we  need  not  travel  far  for  an  inducement  to  occupy  the  fine 
lands  on  the  Seine  and  Eure.  Piracy  and  plunder  had  become  their  re- 
source, because  they  could  no  longer  find  subsistence  at  home;  they 
now  found  it  abundantly  in  a  more  genial  climate.  They  would  prob- 
ably have  accepted  the  same  terms  fifty  years  before. 


Note  XIV. 


This  has  been  put  In  the  strongest  langtjage  by  Sfsraondi,  Thierry, 
and  other  writers.  Guizot.  however,  thinks  that  it  has  been  urged  too 
far.  and  that  the  first  four  Capetians  were  not  quite  so  insignificant  in 
their  kingdom  as  has  been  asserted.  "  When  we  look  closely  at  the 
documents  and  events  of  their  age,  we  see  that  they  have  played  a  more 
important  part,  and  exerted  more  influence,  than  is  ascribed  to  them. 
Read  their  history;  you  will  see  them  interfere  incessantly,  whether  by 
arms  or  by  negotiation,  in  the  affairs  of  the  county  of  Burgundy,  of  the 
county  of  Anjou,  of  the  county  of  Maine,  of  the  duchy  of  Gluiennc;  in  a 
word,  in  the  affairs  of  all  their  neighbors,  and  even  of  very  distant  fiefs. 
No  other  suzerain  certainly,  except  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  who  con- 
quered a  kingdom,  took  a  part  at  that  time  so  frequently,  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  his  domains.    Turn  over  the  letters 
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of  contemporaries,  for  example  those  of  Fulbcrt  and  of  Yves,  bishops  of 
Chartres.  or  those  of  William  III.,  duke  of  Guienne,  and  many  others; 
you  will  see  that  the  king  of  France  was  not  without  importance,  and 
that  the  most  powerful  suzerains  treated  him  with  great  deference." 
He  appeals  especially  to  the  extant  act  of  the  consecration  of  Philip  I., 
in  1059.  where  a  duke  of  Guienne  is  mentioned  among  the  great  feuda- 
tories, and  asks  whether  any  other  suzerain  took  possession  of  his  rank 
with  so  much  solemnity.  (Civilisation  en  France,  Legon,  42.)  "  As 
there  was  always  a  country  called  France  and  a  French  people,  so  there 
was  always  a  king  of  the  French;  very  far  indeed  from  ruling  the  coun- 
try called  his  kingdom,  and  without  influence  on  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  but  yet  no  foreigner,  and  with  his  name  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  the  deeds  of  all  the  local  sovereigns,  as  one  who  was  their 
superior,  and  to  whom  they  owed  several  duties."  (Le<;on  43.)  It  may 
be  observed  also  that  the  Church  recognized  no  other  sovereign;  not 
that  all  the  bishops  held  of  him,  for  many  depended  on  the  great  fiefs, 
but  the  ceremony  of  consecration  game  him  a  sort  of  religious  char- 
acter, to  which  no  one  else  aspired.  And  Sugcr.  the  politic  minister  of 
I.ouis  VI.  and  Louis  VII.,  made  use  of  the  bishops  to  maintain  the 
royal  authority  in  distant  provinces.  (Lcgon  42.)  This  nevertheless 
rather  proves  that  the  germ  of  future  power  was  in  the  kingly  ofTice 
than  that  Hugh,  Robert.  Henry,  and  Philip  exercised  it.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  authority  during  their  reigns  was  the  war  of 
Robert  in  Burgundy,  which  ended  in  his  bestowing  that  great  fief  oa 
his  brother.  I  have  obse^^•ed  that  the  duke  of  Guienne  subscribes  a 
charter  of  Henry  I.  in  1051.  (Rec.  des  Historiens,  vol.  xi.  p.  589.) 
Probably  there  are  other  instances.  Henry  uses  a  more  pompous  and 
sovereign  phraseology  in  his  diplomas  than  his  father;  the  young  lion 
was  trying  his  roar. 

I  concur  on  the  whole  in  thinking,  with  M.  Guizot,  that  in  shunning 
the  language  of  uninformed  historians,  who  spoke  of  all  kings  of  France 
as  equally  supreme,  It  had  become  usual  to  depreciate  the  power  of  the 
first  Capetians  rather  too  much.  He  had,  however,  to  appearance,  done 
the  same  a  few  years  before  the  delivery  of  tliese  lectures,  in  1 829;  for 
in  his  Collection  of  Memoirs  (vol.  i.  p.  6,  published  in  1825),  he  speaks 
rather  diflfcrently  of  the  first  four  reigns: — "  C'cst  I'epoquc  oil  le  roy- 
aumc  de  France  ct  la  nation  frangaise  n'ont  cxiste.  a  vrai  dire,  que  de 
nom."  He  observes,  also,  that  the  chroniclers  of  the  royal  domain  are 
peculiarly  meagre,  as  compared  with  those  of  Normandy. 

Note  XV. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  IV.,  no  mention  should  be  made  of  an  event,  than  which 
none  in  his  life  is  more  celebrated — the  fate  of  the  Knights  Templars. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  when  I  first  attended  to  the  subject,  almost  forty 
years  since.  I  could  not  satisfy  my  mind  on  the  disputed  problem  as  to 
the  guilt  imputed  to  that  order,  and  suppressed  a  note  which  I  had  writ- 
ten, as  too  inconclusive  to  afford  any  satisfactory  decision.  Much  has 
been  published  since  on  the  Continent,  and  the  question  has  assumed  a 
different  aspect;  though,  perhaps.  I  am  not  yet  more  prepared  to  give 
an  absolutely  determinate  judgment  than  at  first. 

The  general  current  of  popular  writers  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
in  favor  of  the  innocence  of  the  Templars;  in  England  it  would  have 
been  almost  paradoxical  to  doubt  of  it.  The  rapacious  and  unprincipled 
character  of  Philip,  the  submission  of  Clement  V.  to  his  vvill,  the  appar- 
ent incredibility  of  the  charges  from  their  monstrousness,  the  just  prej- 
udice against  confessions  obtained  by  torture  and  retracted  afterwards 
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— 4he  other  prejudice,  not  always  so  just,  but  in  the  case  of  those  not 
convicted  on  fair  evidence  deserving  a  better  name  in  favor  of  assertions 
of  innocence  made  on  the  scafTold  and  at  the  stake — created,  as  they 
still  preserve,  a  strong  willingness  to  disbelieve  the  accusations  which 
came  so  suspiciously  before  us.  It  was  also  often  alleged  that  contem- 
porary writers  had  not  given  credit  to  these  accusations,  and  that  in 
countries  where  the  inquiry  had  been  less  iniquitously  conducted  no 
proof  of  them  was  brought  to  light.  Of  these  two  grounds  for  acquit- 
tal, the  former  is  of  little  value  in  a  question  of  legal  evidence,  and  the 
latter  is  not  quite  so  fully  established  as  we  could  desire. 

Raynouard,  who  might  think  himself  pledged  to  the  vindication  of  the 
Knights  Templars  by  the  tragedy  he  had  written  on  their  fate,  or  at 
least  would  naturally  have  thus  imbibed  an  attachment  to  their  cause, 
took  up  their  defence  in  a  History  of  the  Procedure.  This  has  been 
reckoned  the  best  work  on  that  side,  and  was  supposed  to  confirm  their 
innocence.  The  question  appears  to  have  assumed  something  of  a 
party  character  in  France,  as  most  history  does;  the  honor  of  the 
crown,  and  still  more  of  the  church,  had  advocates;  but  there  was  a 
much  greater  number,  especially  among  men  of  letters,  who  did  not 
like  a  decision  the  worse  for  being  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  both. 
Sismondi,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  scarcely  treats  it  as  a  question 
with  two  sides;  but  even  Michaud,  the  firm  supporter  of  church  and 
crown,  in  his  History  of  the  Crusades,  takes  the  favorable  view.  M. 
Michelet.  however,  not  under  any  bias  towards  either  of  these,  and 
manifestly  so  desirous  to  acquit  the  Templars  that  he  labors  by  every 
ingenious  device  to  elude  or  explain  away  the  evidence,  is  so  over- 
come by  the  force  and  number  of  testimonies  that  he  ends  by  admitting 
so  much  as  leaves  little  worth  contending  for  by  their  patrons.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  "  Proces  dcs  Templtcrs,"  in  the  "  Documens  Inedits, 
1841,"  and  had  previously  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  in  his  "  Histoirc  de  France,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  243,  345. 
(Bruxclk'S  edition.) 

But  the  great  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  process,  as  carried 
forward  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  from  age  to  a^c,  is  owing 
to  the  production  of  fresh  evidence.  The  deeply  learned  orientalist.  ^I. 
von  Hammer,  now  Count  Hammer  Purgstall.  in  the  sixth  volume  of  a 
work  published  at  Vienna  in  1818,  with  the  title  "  Mines  de  I'Orient 
exploitees,"  *  inserted  an  essay  in  Latin,  "  Mystcrium  Baphometis 
Revelatum,  seu  Fratres  Militise  Templi  qua  Gnostict  et  quidem  Ophiani, 
Apostasirc,  Ido!oduli:c,  et  Impuritatis  convicti  per  ipsa  eorum  Monu- 
menta."  This  is  designed  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  idolatry  as- 
cribed to  the  Templars  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gnostic  sects,  and  espe- 
cially with  those  denominated  Ophites,  or  worshippers  of  the  serpent; 
and  to  prove  also  that  the  extreme  impurity  which  forms  one  of  the 
revolting  and  hardly  credible  charges  adduced  by  Philip  IV.  is  similar 
in  all  its  details  to  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics. 

This  attack  is  not  conducted  with  all  the  coolness  which  bespeaks 
impartiality;  but  the  evidence  is  startling  enough  to  make  refutation 
apparently  difficult  The  first  part  of  the  proof,  which  consists  in  identi- 
fying certain  Gnostic  idols,  or,  as  some  suppose,  amulets,  though  it 
comes  much  to  the  same,  with  the  description  of  what  are  called  Bapho- 
metic,  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Templars,  published  by  Dupuy, 
and  since  in  the  "  Documens  Inedits,"  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  raise  a 
considerable  presumption.  We  find  the  w^ord  metis  continually  on  these 
images,  of  which  von  Hammer  is  able  to  describe  twenty-four.  Bapho- 
mct  is  a  secret  word  ascribed  to  the  Templars.  But  the  more  im- 
portant evidence  is  that  furnished  by  the  comparison  of  sculptures  ex- 

f  I  RivF  this  Frmch  title,  but  there  the  memn'iTi  are  cither  ia  that  laofuase 
U  alio  a  German  title-page,  as  most  of        or  in  Latin. 
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tant  on  some  Gnostic  and  Ophitic  bowls  with  those  in  churches  built 
by  the  Templars.  Of  these  there  arc  many  in  Germany,  and  some  in 
France.  Von  Hammer  has  examined  several  in  tiie  Austrian  domin- 
ions, and  collected  accounts  of  others.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  some 
we  find,  concealed  from  the  common  observer,  images  and  symbols  ex- 
tremely obscene;  and  as  these,  which  cannot  here  be  more  particularly 
adverted  to,  betray  the  depravity  of  the  architects,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  we  may  not  so  much  hesitate  as  at  first  to  believe  that 
impiety  of  a  strange  kind  was  mingled  up  with  this  turpitude.  The  pre- 
sumptions, of  course,  from  the  absolute  identity  of  many  emblems  in 
churches  with  the  Gnostic  superstitions  in  their  worst  form,  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  by  multiplication  of  instances:  and  though  coin- 
cidence might  be  credible  in  one,  it  becomes  infinitely  improbable  in  so 
many.  One  may  here  be  mentioned,  though  among  the  slightest  re- 
semblances. The  Gnostic  emblems  exhibit  a  peculiar  form  of  cross,  T  ; 
and  this  is  common  in  the  churches  built  by  the  Templars.  But  the 
freemasons,  or  that  society  of  architects  to  whom  wc  owe  so  many 
splendid  churches,  do  not  escape  M.  von  Hamnrer's  ill  opinion  better 
than  the  Templars.  Though  he  conceives  them  to  be  of  earlier  origin, 
they  had  drunk  at  the  same  foul  spring  of  impious  and  impure  Gnos- 
ticism. It  is  rather  amusing  to  compare  the  sympathy  of  our  own 
modern  ecclesiologists  with  those  who  raised  the  mediaeval  cathedrals, 
their  implicit  confidence  in  the  piety  which  ennobled  the  conceptions  of 
these  architects,  with  the  following  passage  in  a  memoir  by  M.  von 
Hammer,  "  Sur  deux  CofTrets  Gnostiques  du  moycn  Age,  du  cabinet 
de  M.  le  due  de  Blacas.    Paris,  1832." 

"  Les  architectes  du  moyen  age,  inities  dans  tous  les  mysteres  du 
Gnosticisme  !e  plus  deprave,  se  plaisaient  a  en  multiplier  les  symboles 
au  dehors  et  au  dedans  de  leurs  eglises;  symboles  dont  le  veritable  seas 
n'etait  entendu  que  des  adcptes,  et  devaient  restcr  voiles  aux  yeux  des 

Krofanes.  Des  figures  scandaleuscs,  semblables  i  celles  des  Eglises  de 
lontmorillon  et  de  Bordeaux,  se  retrouvent  sur  les  eglises  des  Tem- 
pliers  a  Eger  en  Bohemc,  a  Schongrabern  en  .'\.utriche,  a  Fornuovi  pres 
de  Parme,  et  en  d'avttrcs  lieux;  nommement  le  chicn  (canis  aut  gattus 
niger)  sur  les  bas-reliefs  de  I'eglise  gnostique  d'Erfurt."  (p.  g.)  The 
Stadtnghi.  heretics  of  the  thirteenth  centtiry,  are  charged,  in  a  bull  of 
Gregory  IX..  with  exactly  the  same  profaneness,  even  including  the 
black  cat,  as  the  Templars  of  the  next  century.  This  is  said  by  von 
Hammer  to  be  confirmed  by  sculptures,    (p.  7.) 

The  statutes  of  the  Knights  Templars  were  compiled  in  1128,  and,  as 
it  is  said,  by  St.  Bernard.  They  have  been  published  in  1S40  from 
manuscripts  at  Dijon,  Rome,  and  Paris,  by  M.  Maillard  de  Chambure, 
Conservateur  des  Archives  de  Bourgogne. 

The  title  runs — "  Regies  et  Statuts  secrets  des  Templiers."  But  as 
the  French  seems  not  so  ancient  as  the  above  date,  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  translation.  It  will  be  easily  supposed  that  they  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  pious  and  austere.  The  knights,  however,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  East,  fell  rapidly  into  discredit  for  loose  morals  and 
many  vices;  so  that  von  Hammer  rather  invidiously  begins  his  attack 
upon  them  by  argm'ng  the  d  priori  probability  of  what  he  is  about  to 
allege.  Some  have  accordingly  endeavored  to  steer  a  middle  course; 
and,  discrediting  the  charges  brought  generally  against  the  order,  have 
admitted  that  both  the  vice  and  the  irreligion  were  truly  attributed  to  a 
great  number.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  question;  and  such  a  pre- 
tended compromise  is  nothing  less  than  an  acquittal.  The  whole  accu- 
sations which  destroyed  the  order  of  the  Temple  relate  lo  its  secret 
rites,  and  to  the  mode  of  initiation.  If  these  were  not  stained  by  the 
most  infamons  turpitude,  the  unhappy  knights  perished  innocently,  and 
the  guilt  of  their  death  lies  at  the  door  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
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The  Tiovcl  evidence  furntshed  by  sculpture  again<it  the  Templars  has 
nol  been  universally  received.  Il  was  early  refuted,  or  attempted  to  be 
refuted,  by  Raynounrd  and  other  F'rcnch  writers.  "  il  est  reconnu 
aujourd'hui,  memc  en  Allemagne,"  says  M.  Charabure.  editor  of  the 
Regies  ei  Statuts  secrets  des  Tenipliers,  "  que  le  pretendu  cuke  bapho- 
metique  n'est  qu'tiiie  cliiniere  de  ce  savant,  fondee  sur  un  erreur  dc 
numismatique  et  d'architcctonographie."  (p.  82.)  As  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  form  a  decisive  opinion,  I  must  leave  this  for  the  more  deeply 
learned.  The  proofs  of  M.  von  Hammer  are  at  least  very  striking,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  they  have  been  overcome.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  read  the  answer  of  Raynouard  in  the  '*  Journal  dcs  Sa- 
vans  "  for  iStQ,  who  has  been  partially  successful  in  repelling  some  of 
his  opponent's  arguments,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  left 
much  untouched.  It  seems  that  the  architectural  evidence  is  the  most 
positive,  and  can  only  be  resisted  by  disproving  its  existence,  or  its  con- 
nection with  the  Freemasons  and  Templars.     [184R.] 


Note  XVI. 

I  tiave  followed  the  common  practice  of  translating  Jeanne  d'Arc  by 
Joan  of  Arc.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  Arc  is  the  name  of  her 
birthplace.    Southcy  says, — 

She  thought  of  Arc,  and  ol  the  draggled  brook 
Whose  waves,  oft  leaping  in  their  cra^gjr  course. 
Made  dance  the  low'huDK  willow's  dripping  twigs; 
And,  where  it  spread  into  a  glassy  lake, 
0(  that  old  oak,  which  on  the  smooth  expanse 
Imaged  its  hoary  mossy-msntted  boughs. 


Lnd  in  another  place,^ 


tier  Tntnd't  eye 


Beheld  Domrfmy  and  the  plains  of  Arc. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  such  place  as  Arc  exists  in  that 
neighborhood,  though  there  is  a  town  of  that  name  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Joan  was.  as  is  known,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Doinrerny 
in  Lorraine.  The  French  writers  all  call  her  Jeanne  d'Arc,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  M,  Michclct  (vii.  62),  who  spells  her  name  Dare, 
which  in  a  person  of  her  birth  seems  more  probable,  though  I  cannot 
account  for  the  uniform  usage  of  an  apostrophe  and  capital  letter. 

I  cannot  pass  Southey's  "Joan  of  Arc"  without  rendering  homage 
to  that  early  monument  of  his  genius,  which,  perhaps,  he  rarely  sur- 
passed. It  is  a  noble  epic,  never  languid  and  seldom  diffuse;  full  of 
generous  enthusiasm,  of  magnificent  inventions,  and  with  a  well-con- 
structed fable,  or  rather  selection  of  history.  Michelet.  who  thinks  the 
story  of  the  Maid  unfit  for  poetry,  had  apparently  never  read  Southcy; 
but  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle  "  says  very 
well, — "  Le  poeme  de  M.  Southcy  en  Anglais,  intitule  '  Joan  of  Arc' 
est  la  tentative  la  phis  heureuse  que  les  Muses  aient  faites  )usqu'ici  pour 
celebrer  I'herolne  d'Orle.ins.  C  est  encore  une  dcs  singularites  de  son 
histoire  de  voir  le  g[enie  de  la  poesie  Anglaise  inspirer  dc  beaux  vers  en 
son  honneur,  tandis  que  cekii  de  la  poesie  Frantjaisc  a  ete  jusqu'ici 
rcbelle  4  ceux  qui  ont  voulu  la  chanter,  ct  n'a  favorise  que  cclui  qui  a 
outrage  sa  memoire."  If.  however,  the  muse  of  France  has  done  little 
justice  to  her  memory,  it  has  been  reserved  for  another  Maid  of  Orleans. 
as  she  has  well  been  styled,  in  a  diflferent  art,  to  fix  the  image  of  the  first 
in  our  minds,  and  to  combine,  in  forms  only  less  enduring  than  those 
of  poetry,  the  purity  and  inspiration  with  the  unswerving  heroism  of 
the  immortal  Joan. 
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State  of  Ancient  Germany — Effects  of  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks — Tenures  of  Land — Distinction  of  Laws — Constitution  of  the 
Ancient  Frank  Monarchy — Gradual  EstabHshment  of  Feudal  Tenures 
— Principles  of  a  Feudal  Relation — Ceremonies  of  Homage  and  In- 
vestiture— Military  Service — Feudal  Incidents  of  Relief,  Aid,  Ward- 
ship, etc. — Different  Species  of  Fiefs — Feudal  Law-Books, 

Germany,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  was  divided  among  a  number 
of  independent  tribes,  differing  greatly  in  population  and  im- 
portance. Their  country,  overspread  with  forests  and  mo- 
rasses, afforded  no  large  proportion  of  arable  land.  Nor  did 
they  ever  occupy  the  same  land  two  years  in  succession,  if  what 
Caesar  tells  us  may  be  believed,  that  fresh  allotments  were  an- 
nually made  by  the  mag^^strates.a  But  this  could  not  have  been 
an  absolute  abandonment  of  land  once  cultivated,  which  Hor- 
ace ascribes  to  the  migratory  Scythians.  The  Germans  had 
fixed  though  not  contiguous  dwellings;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  gati  or  township  must  have  continued  to  till  the  same 
fields,  though  it  might  be  with  varying  rights  of  separate  prop- 
erty.* They  had  kings  elected  out  of  particular  families ;  and 
other  chiefs,  both  for  war  and  administration  of  justice,  whom 
merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public  choice.  But  the  power 
of  each  was  greatly  limited;  and  the  decision  of  all  leading 
questions,  though  subject  to  the  previous  deliberation  of  the 


a  MAgistiatus  ac  principes  in  annos 
tin^ulos  gc-ntibus  coguationiliusquc  ho- 
minum.  qui  una  coicrunt,  i)ii»n(um  iis, 
et  quo  loco  visum  est,  attribuunt  affri. 
atrjuc  anno  post  alio  transire  cogunt. 
C«*ar,  I.  VI.  Tacitus  confirms  this: 
.\rva  per  annos  mutant.  Dc  Mor. 
Germ,  c  36. 

b  C«&ar  has  not  written,  probably, 
with  accurate  knowledge,  when  lie  »ay», 
Vita  omnis  in  venationibus  et  studiia 
rei    miliLaris    conaistit, Agricul- 


tunc  non  student,  nee  quisquam  agri 
modum  ccrtum  aut  fines  proprios  habet. 
Dc  Bello  Gallico,  1.  vi.  These  expres- 
sions rna^  be  taken  so  as  not  to  contra- 
dict Tacifus.  But  Luden.  who  had  ex- 
amined the  ancient  history  of  his  coun- 
try with  the  most  persevering  dili|;encc. 
observes  that  C^rsar  knew  nothing  of 
the  German*,  except  what  he  had  col- 
lected concerninB  the  Suevi  or  the  M«r- 
comanni.  Gescnichte  der  DeutMhen 
Volkes,  I.  4S1. 
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chieftains,  sprang  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular  assembly .c 
The  principal  men,  however,  of  a  German  tribe  fully  partook 
of  that  estimation  which  is  always  the  reward  of  valor  and 
commonly  of  birth.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
youths,  the  most  gallant  and  ambitious  of  the  nation,  their 
pride  at  home,  their  protection  in  the  field ;  whose  ambition 
was  flattered,  or  gratitude  conciliated,  by  such  presents  as  a 
leader  of  barbarians  could  confer.  These  were  the  institutions 
of  the  people  who  overthrew  the  empire  of  Rome,  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  infant  societies,  and  such  as  travellers  have  found 
among  nations  in  the  same  stage  of  manners  throughout  the 
world.  And  although,  in  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  between 
the  ages  of  Tacitus  and  Clovis,  some  change  was  wrought  by 
long  intercourse  with  the  Romans,  yet  the  foundations  of  their 
political  system  were  unshaken.  If  the  Salic  laws  were  in  the 
main  drawn  up  before  the  occupation  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks, 
as  seems  the  better  opinion,  it  is  manifest  that  lands  were  held 
by  them  in  determinate  several  possession ;  and  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  impossible  that  the  manners  described  by  Tacitus 
should  not  have  undergone  some  alteration. <i 

When  these  tribes  from  Germany  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries poured  down  upon  the  empire,  and  began  to  form  perma- 
nent settlements,  they  made  a  partition  of  the  lands  in  the 
conquered  provinces  between  themselves  and  the  original  pos- 
sessors. The  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  took  two-thirds  of 
their  respective  conquests,  leaving  the  remainder  to  the  Ro- 
man proprietor.  Each  Burgundian  was  quartered,  under  the 
gentle  name  of  guest,  upon  one  of  the  former  tenants,  whose 
reluctant  hospitality  confined  him  to  the  smaller  portion  of  his 
estate.^  The  Vandals  in  Africa,  a  more  furious  race  of  plun- 
derers, seized  all  the  best  lands. (^  The  Lombards  of  Italy 
took  a  third  part  of  the  produce.  We  cannot  discover  any 
mention  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  laws  or  history  of 


t  De  minoribut  rebui  princtpes  con- 
sultant, de  majoribua  omnes;  ita  tamen, 
ut  ea  quoque,  quomni  penes  plebem 
arbitrium  est,  apad  principea  prr- 
iraetetttur.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  e.  xi. 
Acidalius  and  Grotitis  contend  for  pra- 
I  Iracttntur:  which  would  be  neater,  but 
the  same  sense  appears  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  common  reading. 
rffNote  I] 

t  Leg.  Burgund.  c.  54,  55.    Sir  F.  Pal- 
iTC  has  produced  a  paaiase  from  the 
icodosian  code,  vii.  8,  5.  which  illuv 
tXBtci  this  uie  of  the  word  hosp€i.    It 


¥S< 


was  given  to  the  militarr  quartered  up- 
on the  inhabitants  anywhere  in  the  em- 
pire, and  thus  transferred  by  analogy  to 
the  barbarian  occupants-  It  was  need- 
less, I  should  think,  for  him  to  prove 
that  lhe»e  acciuisitions,  "  better  consid- 
ered as  allodial  laws,"  did  not  contain 
the  germ  of  feudality.  "  There  i»  no 
Gothic  feudality  unless  the  parties  be 
connected  by  the  mutual  bond  of  vaa- 
calage  and  seigniory."  Eng.  Commonw. 


Frocopius  de  Belle  Vandal,  I.  i.  c.  5. 
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the  Franks.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  they  occupied,  by  public 
allotment  of  individual  pillage,  a  great  portion  of  the  lands 
of  France.^ 

The  estates  possessed  by  the  Franks  as  their  property  were 
termed  allodial:  a  word  which  is  sometimes  restricted  to  such 
as  had  descended  by  inheritance.^  These  were  subject  to  no 
burden  except  that  of  pubhc  defence.  They  passed  to  all  the 
children  equally,  or,  in  their  failure,  to  the  nearest  kindred.' 
But  of  these  allodial  possessions  tlicre  was  a  particular  species, 
denominated  Salic,  from  which  females  were  expressly  ex- 
cluded. What  these  lands  were,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
exclusion,  has  been  much  disputed.  No  solution  seems  more 
probable  than  that  the  ancient  lawgivers  of  the  Salian  Franks 
prohibited  females  from  inheriting  the  lands  assigned  to  the 
nation  upon  its  conquest  of  Gaul,  both  in  compliance  with  their 
ancient  usages,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  military  service  of 
every  proprietor.  But  lands  subsequently  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  other  means,  though  equally  bound  to  the  public  de- 
fence, were  relieved  from  the  severity  of  this  rule,  and  pre- 
sumed not  to  belong  to  the  class  of  Salic./     Hence,  in  the 


elNotell.] 

*  Allodial  land*  are  commonly  op- 
posted  to  beneficiary  or  feudal,  the  for- 
mer being  strictly  proprietary,  while  the 
latter  depended  upon  a  superior.  In 
this  sense  the  word  ia  of  continual  re- 
currence in  ancient  histories,  laws,  and 
instruments.  It  sometimes,  however, 
bears  the  sense  of  inheritance,  and  this 
seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  famous 
62d  chapter  of  the  Salic  law;  de  Alodis. 
Alodium  interdum  opponitur  compa- 
rito.  Bays  Du  Cange,  in  formulift  vrteri- 
bus.  Hence,  in  the  charters  of  the 
eleventh  century,  hereditary  fiefs  are 
frequently  termed  alodia.  Recueil  del 
Historicns  de  France,  t.  xi.  preface, 
Vais«etie,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  p. 
J09. 

Alodium  has  by  many  been  derived 
from  /111  and  odh,  property.  (Du 
Cange.  et  alii.)  But  M.  Guizot.  with 
•ome  positiveness,  brings  it  from  loos, 
lot;  thus  confining  the  word  to  lands 
acquired  by  lot  on  the  conquest.  But 
in  the  first  place  this  assumes  a  regular 
partition  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Franks,  which  he.  in  another  place,  as 
has  been  seen,  does  not  aclcnowlcdRe; 
and  secondly.  Alodium,  or,  in  it4  earlier 
form,  Alodis,  is  used  f"r  all  hereditary 
lands.  (See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Rechts 
Alterthumer,  p.  4QJ.)  In  the  Orkneys, 
where  feudal  tenures  were  not  intro- 
duced, the  nllodial  proprietor  is  called 
an  udallfT,  thus  lending  probability  to 
the  former  derivation  of  alod;  since  it 
is  onlv  an  inversion  of  the  words  all  and 
odh;  but   it    teems  also   to   corroborate 


the  notion  of  Luden.  as  it  had  been  of 
Leibnitz,  thai  the  word  adel  or  tthfl, 
applied  to  designate  the  nobler  class  of 
Germans,  had  originally  the  same 
sense;  it  dislingui.shed  absolute  or 
allodi.ll  property  from  that  which, 
though  belonging  to  freemen,  was  sub- 
jert  to  some  conditions  of  dependency. 
(Gesch.  des  Deutschen  Volkcs,  vol,  i. 
p.  719.) 

The  word  tors,  which  seems  to  have 
misled  several  writers,  when  applied  to 
land  means  only  an  integral  patrimony, 
as  it  means  capital  opposed  to  interest 
when  applied  to  money.  It  is  common 
in  the  civil  law,  and  is  no  more  than  the 
Greek  xAijpot ;  but  it  had  been  pecu- 
liarly applied  to  the  lands  assigned  by 
the  Romans  to  the  soldiery  after  a  con- 
quest, which  some  suppose,  I  know  not 
on  what  evidence,  to  have  been  by  lot. 
(Du  Cange,  voc.  Sors.)  And  hence  this 
term  was  most  probably  adopted  by  the 
barbarians,  or  rather  those  who  ren- 
dered their  laws  into  Latin.  If  the 
Teutonic  word  loos  was  sometimes  used 
for  a  maniMS  or  manor,  a,^  M.  Guizot 
informs  us,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
this  was  a  literal  tran.slation  of  sors, 
bearing  with  it  the  tecondary  smse. 

>  Leg.  Salicx,  c.  62. 

;'  By  the  German  customs,  wometi< 
though  treated  with  much  respect  and 
delicacy,  were  not  endowed  at  their 
marriage.  Dolem  non  uxor  marito,  sed 
marilus  uxori  confert.  Tacitus,  e.  18. 
A  similar  principle  might  debar  them 
of  inheritance  in  fixed  possessions. 
Certain   it   is  that  the   exclusion   oi   fc- 
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Ripuary  law,  the  code  of  a  tribe  of  Franks  settled  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  differing  rather  in  words  than  in  sub- 
stance from  the  Salic  law,  which  it  serves  to  illustrate,  it  is  said 
that  a  woman  cannot  inherit  her  grandfather's  estate  (haered- 
itas  aviatica),  distinguishing  such  family  property  from  what 
the  father  might  have  acquired.*  And  Marculfus  uses  expres- 
sions to  the  same  effect.  There  existed,  however,  a  right  of 
setting  aside  the  law,  and  admitting  females  to  succession  by 
testament.  It  is  rather  probable,  from  some  passages  in  the 
Burgundian  code,  that  even  the  lands  of  partition  (sortes  Bur- 
gundionum)  were  not  restricted  to  male  heirs./  And  the 
Visigoths  admitted  women  on  equal  terms  to  tlie  whole 
inheritance.*" 

A  controversy  has  been  maintained  in  France  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romans,  or  rather  the  provincial  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  after  the  invasion  of  Clovis.  But  neither  those  who  have 
considered  the  Franks  as  barbarian  conquerors,  enslaving  the 


males  was  not  unfrequent  among  the 
Teutonic  nations.  We  find  it  in  the 
laws  of  the  Thuringians  and  of  the  Sax. 
ons;  both  ancient  codes,  though  not 
free  from  interpolation.  Leibnitz, 
Scriptores  Rerum  Brunswicensium,  t.  1. 
pp.  8t  and  83.  Bui  this  usage  was  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  ol  Roman  law, 
which  the  Franks  found  prevailing  in 
their  new  country,  and  to  the  natural 
feeling  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer  his 
own  descendants  to  collateral  heirs. 
One  of  the  precedents  in  Marculfus  (1. 
ii.  form,  n)  calls  the  exclusion  of  fe- 
males, diiiturna  et  irapia  consuetudo. 
in  another  a  father  addresses  his 
daughter:  Omnibus  non  habetur  in- 
cognitum,  quod,  sicut  lex  Salica  con- 
linet,  de  rebus  meis,  i/ucd  mihi  r.t  aloj* 
parentum  meorum  obveiiil,  apud  gcr- 
manos  tuos  filios  mcos  minime  in 
hzrediiate  succedcrc  poteras.  Formu- 
la Marculfo  adjectw,  49.  These  prece- 
dents are  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
piled about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  text, 
that  the  terra  Satica,  which  females 
could  not  inherit,  was  the  land  acquired 
by  the  barbarians  on  their  first  con- 
quest, is  confirmed  by  Sismondi  {i.  196) 
and  by  Guizot  (Essais  sur  I'flist.  de 
France,  p.  94).  M.  Guerard,  however, 
the  learned  editor  of  the  chartulary  of 
Chartres  (Doeumens  Inedits,  iR^o,  p. 
ai),  is  persuaded  that  Salic  land  was 
that  of  the  domain,  from  sola,  the  hall 
Of  principal  residence,  as  opposed  to 
the  portion  of  the  estate  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  tenants,  bene6ciary  ur  ser- 
vile. This,  he  says,  he  has  proved  in 
•nother  work,  which  I  have  not  seen. 
Till  I  have  done  so.  much  doubt  re- 
main'! to  me  as  tn  this  explanation. 
Moaicaciuieu    had   >lrcacly    started   the 


same  throrv,  which  Guixot  justly,  as  it 
seems,  calls  "  incomplete  ct  hypoth^- 
tique."  Besides  other  objections,  it 
seems  not  to  explain  the  manifest  iden- 
tity between  the  terra  Salica  and  the 
kctreditas  aviatica  of  the  Kipuarian  law, 
or  the  alodis  parttttum  of  Marculfus.  I 
ought,  however,  to  mention  a  remark 
of  Grimm,  that,  throughout  the  Frank 
domination,  German  countries  made 
use  of  the  words  terra  Salica.  In  them 
it  could  not  mean  lands  of  partition  or 
assignment,  but  mere  alodia.  And  he 
thinks  that  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be 
interpreted  of  the  terra  dommicatis. 
(Deutsche  Rechts  Alterthumer,  p.  4gj.) 

M.  Fauiiel  maintains  (Hist,  de  la 
Gaule  Meridion.  ii.  18)  that  the  Salic 
lands  were  beneficiary,  as  opposed  to 
the  aTliidiat.  Hut  the  "  hatrcditas  avi- 
atica "  is  repugnant  to  this.  Marculfus 
distinctly  oppo!>es  alodio  to  comparata, 
and  limits  the  exclu.iion  of  daughters 
to  the  former.  According  to  one  of  the 
most  recent  inqtiircrs,  "  terra  Salica " 
was  all  the  land  held  by  a  Salian  Frank 
<Lehuerou  i.  86).  liut  the  same  objec- 
tions appl^  to  this  solution;  in  addition 
to  which  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
Salic  law  relates  to  that  people,  while 
"  terra  Salica  "  is  plainly  descriptive  of 
a  peculiar  character  of  lands. 

kC.  56. 

i  I  had  in  former  editions  asserted  the 
contrary  of  this,  on  the  authority  of 
Le^.  Burgund.  c.  78,  which  seemed  10 
limit  the  succession  of  estates,  called 
sortes,  to  male  heirs.  But  the  expres- 
sions are  too  obscure  to  warrant  this 
inference;  and  M.  Guizot  (Essais  sur 
rilist.  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  95)  refers 
to  the  14th  chapter  of  the  'ame  code  for 
the  opposite  proposition.  But  this,  too, 
ia  not  absolutely  clear,  as  a  general  rule. 

m£Note  III.] 
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former  possessors,  nor  the  Abbe  Dubos,  in  whose  theory  they 
appear  as  allies  and  friendly  inmates,  are  warranted  by  histori- 
cal facts,  though  more  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be 
found  in  the  latter  hypothesis.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the 
Romans  not  only  possessed  of  property,  and  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  but  admitted  to  the  royal  favor  and  the  highest  of- 
fices ;«  while  the  bishop  and  clergy,  who  were  generally  of  that 
tiation,o  grew  up  continually  in  popular  estimation,  in  riches, 
and  in  temporal  sway.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  a  marked  line 
was  drawn  at  the  outset  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. Though  one  class  of  Romans  retained  estates  of  their 
own,  yet  there  was  another,  called  tributary,  who  seem  to  have 
cultivated  those  of  the  Franks,  and  were  scarcely  raised  above 
the  condition  of  predial  servitude.  But  no  distinction  can  be 
more  unequivocal  than  that  which  was  established  between 
the  two  nations,  in  the  zccrcgild,  or  composition  for  homicide. 
Capital  punishment  for  murder  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Franks,  who,  like  most  barbarous  nations,  would  have 
thought  the  loss  of  one  citizen  ill-repaired  by  that  of  another. 
The  wcregild  was  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  slain,  according 
to  a  legal  rate.     This  was  fixed  by  the  Salic  law  at  six 


M  Daniel  conjectures  that  Clotaire  L 
was  the  first  who  admitted  Romans  into 
the  army,  which  had  previously  been 
composed  of  Franks.  From  this  time 
wc  find  many  in  high  mililary  com- 
mand. (Hist,  de  la  Milicc  Frantoise, 
t.  i.  p.  iJ.^  It  seems  by  a  passage  in 
Gregory  of  Tours,  quoted  by  Dubos  (t. 
iii,  p.  547)1  that  some  Romans  allccted 
the  Darbarian  character  by  leltintf  their 
hair  rjrow.  If  this  were  generally  per- 
mittca,  it  would  be  a  stronger  evidence 
of  approximation  between  the  two  races 
tliaii  any  that  Dubos  has  adduced. 
Montesquieu  certainty  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  a  Roman  mi^ht  change  his  law, 
and  thus  become  to  all  material  intents 
a  Frank.  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii.  c. 
4.)  But  the  passage  on  which  he  relics 
IS  read  differently  in  the  manuscripts. 
[Note  IV.l 

oThe  bArbarians  by  degrees  (tot  hold 
of  bishoprics.  In  a  list  of  thirty-four 
bishops  or  priests,  present  at  a  council 
in  $06,  says  M.  Fauriel  (.li.  459).  the 
names  are  all  Roman  or  Greek.  This 
was  at  Agde,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Visigoths.  In  511  a  council  at  Orleans 
CKhibits  one  German  name.  But  at  the 
fifth  council  of  Paris,  in  577.  where 
forty^five  bishops  attended,  the  Romans 
are  indeed  much  the  more  numerous, 
but  mingled  with  barbaric  names,  six 
of  whom  M.  Thierry  mcntionn.  _(R<- 
cits  des  Temps  MrrovinKricns,  vol,  ii.  p. 
tSj.)  In  585,  at  Mncn,  out  of  sixty- 
three  fumes  but  six  arc  German.    Fan- 


riel  asserts  that,  in  a  diploma  of  Clovfs 
II.  dated  653.  there  arc  but  five  Roman 
names  out  of  forty-five  witnesses;  and 
hence  be  iivfer^  that,  by  this  time,  the 
Pranks  had  »eizcd  on  the  Church  as 
their  spoil,  filling  it  with  barbarian 
prelates.  But  on  reference  to  Rec.  des 
Hist.  (iv.  6j6),  I  find  but  four  of  the 
witnesses  to  this  instrument  qualified 
as  episcdpus:  and  of  these  two  have  Ro> 
man  names.  The  majority  may  have 
been  laymen  lor  any  evidence  which  the 
diploma  presents.  In  one,  however,  of 
Clovis  lit.,  dated  693  (id.  p.  672),  1  find, 
among  Iwelve  bishops  only  three  names 
which  appear  Roman.  We  cannot  al> 
ways  Juagc  by  the  modernization  of  a 
proper  name.  St.  Leger  sounds  well 
enough;  but  in  his  Life  we  find  a  "  Be> 
atus  Lcodegarius  ex  progenie  cclsa 
Francorum  ac  nobiltssima  exortus." 
Greek  names  are  exceedingly  common 
among  the  bishops;  but  these  cannot 
misleod  an  attentive  reader. 

This  inroad  of  Franks  into  the 
Church  probably  accelerated  the  utter 
prostration  of  intellectual  power,  at 
least  in  its  literary  manifestation,  which 
throws  so  dark  a  shade  over  the  seventh 
century.  And  it  still  more  unque«t;on- 
ably  tended  to  the  secular,  the  irrcRu- 
lar,  the  warlike  character  of  the  higher 
clergy  in  France  and  Germany  for  many 
following  centuries.  Some  of  these 
bishops,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
wer«  profligate  barbarians. 
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hundred  solidi  for  an  Antrustion  of  the  king;  at  three  hun- 
dred for  a  Roman  c&nvwa  regis  (meaning  a  man  of  sufficient 
rank  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal  table) ;  P  at  two  hundred  for 
a  common  Frank ;  at  one  hundred  for  a  Roman  possessor  of 
lands;  and  at  forty-five  for  a  tributary,  or  cultivator  of  an- 
other's property.  In  Burgundy,  where  religion  and  length 
of  settlement  had  introduced  different  ideas,  murder  was  pun- 
ished with  death.  But  other  personal  injuries  were  compen- 
sated, as  among  the  Franks,  by  a  fine,  graduated  according 
to  the  rank  and  nation  of  the  aggrieved  party,« 

The  barbarous  conquerors  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were  guided 
by  notions  very  different  from  those  of  Rome,  who  had  im- 
posed her  own  laws  upon  all  the  subjects  of  her  empire.  Ad- 
hering in  general  to  their  ancient  customs,  without  desire  of 
improvement,  they  left  the  former  inhabitants  in  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  institutions.  The  Frank  was  judged 
by  the  Sahc  or  the  Ripuary  code;  the  Gaul  followed  that  of 
Theodosius.''  This  grand  distinction  of  Roman  and  barbarian, 
according  to  the  law  which  each  followed,  was  common  to  the 
Frank,  Burgundian,  and  Lombard  kingdoms.  But  the  Ostro- 
goths, whose  settlement  in  the  empire  and  advance  in  civility 
of  manners  were  earlier,  inclined  to  desert  their  old  usages, 
and  adopt  the  Roman  jurisprudence.-r  The  laws  of  the  Visi- 
goths, too,  were  compiled  by  bishops  upon  a  Roman  founda- 
tion, and  designed  as  an  uniform  code,  by  which  both  nations 
should  be  governed.'    The  name  of  Gaul  or  Roman  was  not 


p  Thi»  phrase  was  borrowed  from  the 
Roman*.  The  Theodo5tan  code  spcaki 
ol  those  qui  divir>i»  rpuli*  adhibcntur, 
ct  adorandi  principes  facultatcm  an- 
tiquitus  menierunt.  Garnier.  Origine 
du  tJouverncnient  Franoais  (in  Leber's 
Collection  de»  Meiilcurcs  Dissertations 
relatives  a  rHisloixe  dc  France.  i8j8, 
vol.  V.  p.  1S7).  This*  memoir  by  Gar- 
nier. which  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1761.  is  a 
learned  disquisition  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Frank  monarchy  and  the 
usages  of  the  Koman  empire;  inclining 
considerably  to  the  school  of  Dubos. 
I  only  read  it  in  1^51:  it  puts  some 
things  in  a  just  light;  yet  the  impres- 
sion which  it  leaves  is  that  of  one-sided- 
ness.  The  author  docn  not  account  for 
the  continued  diMinction  between  the 
Franks  and  Romans,  testified  by  the 
lanituagc  of  history  and  of  law.  Gar- 
nier never  once  alludes  to  the  most 
striking  circumstance,  the  inequality  of 
composition  for  homicide. 

To  return  to  the  words  conviva  regis, 
it  icems  not  probable  that  they  should 
be   limited   to   those  who   actually   bad 


feasted  at  the  royal  table:  they  natu- 
rally include  the  senatorial  families,  one 
of  whom  would  receive  that  honor  t(  he 
should  present  him»elf  at  court. 

g  Leges  Salicx,  c.  43;  Leges  Burgun- 
dionum,  tit.  2.  Murder  and  robbery 
were  made  capital  by  Childebert,  King 
of  Paris;  but  Francus  was  to  be  sent  for 
trial  in  the  royal  court,  dtbilior  pcrtona 
in  hep  pendalur.  Haluz,  t.  i.  p.  17.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  word 
Francus  does  not  absolutely  refer  to  the 
nation  of  the  party,  but  rather  to  his 
rank,  as  opposed  to  dfbilior  ptrscma: 
and  consequently,  that  it  had  already 
acquired  the  sense  of  freeman  or  free- 
born  (ingenuus),  which  is  perhaps  its 
strict  meaning.  Du  Can^c.  voc  Fran- 
cus. quotes  the  passage  in  this  sense. 
(Note  IV.f 

r  Inter  Komanos  negotia  causarum 
Romanis  Legibus  przcipimus  termi- 
nari.  Edict.  Clotair.  i.  circ.  560. 
Baluz.  Capitul.  t.  i.  p.  7. 

s  Giannone.  I.  tii.  c.  z. 

I  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  i.  p.  141. 
Heineccius,  Hist.  Juris  German,  c.  i.  •. 
>5- 
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entirely  lost  in  that  of  Frenchman,  nor  had  the  separation  of 
their  laws  ceased,  even  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Loire,  till 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne."  Ultimately,  however,  the 
feudal  customs  of  succession,  which  depended  upon  principles 
quite  remote  from  those  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  rights  of  terri- 
torial justice  which  the  barons  came  to  possess,  contributed 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  that  part  of  France. 
But  in  the  south,  from  whatever  cause,  it  survived  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages ;  and  thus  arose  a  leading  division  of 
that  kingdom  into  pays  coutumicrs  and  pays  dtt  droit  ccril;  the 
former  regulated  by  a  vast  variety  of  ancient  usages,  the  latter 
by  the  civil  law.» 

The  kingdom  of  Clovis  was  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, each  under  the  government  of  a  count,  a  name  familiar 
to  Roman  subjects,  by  which  they  rendered  the  graf  of  the 
Germans.^  The  authority  of  this  officer  extended  over  all 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  Franks  as  natives.  It  was  his  duty  to 
administer  justice,  to  preserve  tranquillity,  to  collect  the  royal 
revenues,  and  to  lead,  when  required,  the  free  proprietors  into 
the  field.J^  The  title  of  a  duke  implied  a  higher  dignity,  and 
commonly  gave  authority  over  several  counties.^    These  offices 


u  Sugcr,  in  his  Life  of  Louis  VI.,  uses 
the  exprcision,  lex  Salica  {Rccueil  des 
Histunens,  t.  xii.  p.  24) ;  and  I  have 
some  recollcclion  of  havin^t  met  with 
the  like  words  in  other  writings  of  aa 
modem  a  date.  But  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  original  Salic  code  was 
meant  by  this  phrase,  which  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  local  feudal  cus- 
toms. The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
•re  frequently  termed  lex  Salica.  Many 
of  these  are  copied  from  the  Theodosian 
code. 

vThis  division  is  very  ancient,  being 
found  in  the  edict  or  Pistes,  under 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  864;  where  we  read. 
in  illis  regionibus,  qu,T  legem  Roma- 
nam  sequuntur.  (Rccueil  de*  His- 
toriens,  t.  vii.  p.  664.)  Montesquieu 
thinks  that  the  Roman  law  fell  into  dis- 
use in  the  north  of  France  on  account 
of  the  superior  advantages,  particularly 
in  point  of  composition  for  offences,  an- 
nexed to  the  Salic  law;  while  that  of  the 
Visigoths  being  more  equal,  the  Ro- 
mans under  their  government  had  no 
inducement  to  quit  their  own  code. 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  xxviii.  c.  j^.")  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Visigoths 
had  any  peculiar  code  of  laws  tilt  after 
their  rxpulsion  from  the  kingdom  of 
Toulouse.  They  then  retained  only  a 
small  strip  of  territory  in  France,  about 
Narbonne  and   Montpellier. 

Hf^wever.  the  distinction  of  men  ac- 
cording to  their  laws  was  preserved  for 
many    centuries,    both    in    France    and 


Italy.  A  judicial  proceeding  of  the  year 
918,  published  by  the  historians  of  Lan- 
gucdoc  (t.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  56),  proves 
that  the  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Salic 
codes  were  then  kept  perfectly  separate, 
and  that  there  were  distinct  judges  for 
the  three  nations.  The  Gothic  law  is 
referred  to  as  an  existing  authority  In  a 
charter  of  1070.  Idem,  t.  iii.  p.  274;  De 
Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1159. 
Women  in  Italy  upon  marriage  usually 
changed  their  law  and  adopted  that  of 
their  husb.ind,  returning  to  their  own 
in  widowhood;  but  to  this  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Charters  are  found  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century  with  the  expression, 
qui  professns  sum  lege  Longobardica 
[aut]  le^e  Salica  [autj  lege  Aleman- 
nonim  vivere.  But  soon  afterwards  the 
dislinction.s  were  entirely  lost,  partly 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  partly  through  the  multitude 
of  local  statutes  in  the  Italian  cities. 
Mtiratort,  Antiquilates  Italia;  Disscrtat. 
33;  Do  Cange,  v.  Lex.  Heineccius.  His- 
toria  Juris  Germanici.  c.  ii.  s.  51. 
[Note  V.l 

K'  The  word  graf  was  not  always 
equivalent  to  comes^  it  took  in  some 
countries,  as  in  England,  the  form 
gerefn.  and  stood  for  the  viercomts  or 
sheriff,  the  count  or  alderman's  deputy. 
Some  have  derived  it  from  grau,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  elders  presided  in 
the  Germ.in   aMemhItes. 

X  Mnrculfi  Formula:,  I.  i.  33. 

y  Ilouard,    the   learned   trantlttor   of 
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were  ori.q^inally  conferred  during:  pleasure :  but  the  claim  of  a 
son  to  succeed  his  father  vvoulci  often  be  found  too  plausible  or 
too  formidable  to  be  rejected,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  these  provincial  governors 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  that  independence  which  was  des- 
tined to  change  the  countenance  of  Europe.JJ  The  Lombard 
dukes,  those  especially  of  Spoleto  and  Ijcncvento,  acquired 
very  early  an  hereditary  right  of  governing  thetr  provinces,  and 
that  kingdom  became  a  sort  of  federal  aristocracy.^ 

The  throne  of  France  was  always  filled  by  the  royal  house 
of  Meroveus.  However  complete  wc  may  imagine  the  elective 
rights  of  the  Franks,  it  is  clear  that  a  fundamental  law  re- 
strained them  to  this  family.  Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  mon- 
archy of  their  ancestors  the  Germans;  such  long  continued 
to  be  those  of  Spain,  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  all  European 


Littleton  (Ancicns  Loix  des  Francois, 
t.  i.  p.  6),  supposes  these  titles  to  have 
been  applied  indifferently.  But  the 
contrary  is  easily  proved,  and  especially 
by  a  line  of  Fortunatus,  quoted  by  I>u 
Cinge  and  other*. 

Oui  modo  dat  Comitis,  det  tibi  jttra 
Ducis. 
The  cause  of  M.  Ilouard's  error  may 
perhaps  be  worth  noticing.  In  the 
above-cited  form  of  Marculfus,  a  prece- 
dent (in  law  language)  is  given  for  the 
appointment  of  a  duke,  count,  or  pa- 
trician. The  material  part  beitiR  the 
same,  it  was  only  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  blanks,  as  we  should  call  it,  by  in- 
serting the  proper  designation  of  office. 
It  is  expressed,  therefore,  actionem 
eomilatus.  ducalMs.  out  patricialus,  in 
Pago  illo,  quam  onlfcesSi>r  Ihus  iilc  usque 
nunc  visus  est  cgisse,  libi  agendum 
rcffcndumque  commissimus.  Montes- 
quieu has  fallen  into  a  similar  mistake 
(I.  xjtx.  c.  lO,  forgetting  for  a  moment, 
like  Houard.  that  these  instruments  in 
Marculfus  were  not  records  of  real 
transactions,  but  general  forms  for  fu- 
ture occasion. 

The  office  of  patrician  is  rather  more 
obscure.  It  seems  to  have  nearly  cor- 
responded with  what  was  afterwards 
called  mavor  of  the  palace,  and  to  have 
implied  the  command  of  all  the  royal 
forces.  Such  at  least  were  Celsus  and 
his  successor  Mummolus  under  Gon- 
Iran.  This  is  probable  too  from  an- 
alogy. The  patrician  was  the  highest 
officer  in  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  wc  know  how 
much  the  Franks  tlicmselves.  and  still 
more  their  Gaulish  subjcds,  affected 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  imperial 
court. 

This  office  was,  as  far  as  I  recollect, 
confined  to  the  kinRdom  of  Burgundy; 
but  the  Franks  of  this  kingdom  may 
have    borrowed    it    from    the    Burgun- 


dians,  as  the  latter  did  from  the  empire. 
Marculius  gives  a  form  for  the  grant  of 
the  otKce  at  patrician,  which  seems  to 
have  dilFered  only  in  local  extent  of 
authority  from  that  of  a  duke  or  a 
count,  which  was  the  least  of  the  three; 
as  the  same  formula  expressing  their 
functions  is  sufhcient   for  all. 

3  That  the  offices  of  count  and  duke 
were  originally  but  temporary  may  be 
inferred  from  several  passages  in  Oreg- 
ory  of  Tours;  as  I.  v.  c.  37,  L  viii,  c  18. 
But  it  leems  by  the  laws  of  the  Ale- 
niannj.  c.  35.  that  the  hereditary  succes- 
sion of  their  dukes  was  tolerably  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
centiirj',  when  their  code  was  promul- 
gated. The  Havarians  chose  their  own 
dukes  out  of  one  family,  as  is  declared 
in  their  laws;  tit.  ii.  c.  i.  and  c.  20. 
(Lindcbro^,  Codex  Lcgum  Antiqua- 
rum.)  This  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 
confirms:  Nonne  scitis  (he  says),  Ba- 
juarios  ab  initio  duccm  clif^endi  liberam 
habere  potcstatem?  <Dilmar,  apud 
Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t.  ii.  p. 
404.)  Indeed  the  consent  of  these  Ger- 
man provincial  nations,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways required,  as  in.  an  independent 
monarchy.  Dilraar,  a  chronicler  of  the 
tenth  centtiT}-,  says  that  Eckard  was 
made  Duke  of  Thoringia  totius  populi 
consensu  Pfeffcl.  Abrege  Chronolo- 
gique,  t.  i.  p.  184.  VVith  respect  to 
France,  properly  so  called,  or  the  king- 
doms of  Neustna  and  Burgundy,  it  may 
be  less  easy  to  prove  the  existence  of 
hereditary  offices  under  the  Merovingi- 
ans. But  the  feebleness  of  their  gov- 
ernment makes  it  probable  that  so  natu- 
ral a  system  o{  disorganiialion  had  not 
failed  to  ensue.  The  Helvetian  counts 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  independent 
as  early  as  this  period.  (Plania^s  Hi.st. 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  chap,  i.) 

a  Giannone,  1.  iv,    (Note  VI.] 
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nations.  The  reigning  family  was  imniutahle ;  but  at  every 
vacancy  tlie  lieir  awaited  the  confirmation  of  a  popular  election, 
whether  that  were  a  substantial  privilege  or  a  mere  ceremony. 
Exceptions,  however,  to  the  lineal  succession  are  rare  in  the 
history  of  any  country,  unless  where  an  infant  heir  was  thought 
unfit  to  rule  a  nation  of  freemen.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  a  system  of  constitutional  laws  rigidly  observed  in  ages 
of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  Those  antiquaries  who  have  main- 
tained the  most  opposite  theories  upon  such  points  are  seldom 
in  want  of  particular  instances  to  support  their  respective 
conclusions.^ 

Clovis  was  a  leader  of  barbarians,  who  respected  his  valor 
and  the  rank  which  they  had  given  him,  but  were  incapable 
of  servile  feelings,  and  jealous  of  their  common  as  well  as 
individual  rights.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  power  which  he 
possessed,  it  has  been  customary  with  French  writers  to  bring 
forward  the  well-known  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons.  When 
the  plunder  taken  in  Clovis's  invasion  of  Ganl  was  set  out  in 
this  place  for  distribution,  he  begged  for  himself  a  precious 
vessel  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rheims.  The  army  hav- 
ing expressed  their  willingness  to  consent,  "  You  shall  have 
nothing  here,"  exclaimed  a  soldier,  striking  it  with  his  battle- 
axe,  "  but  what  falls  to  your  share  by  lot."     Clovis  took  the 


b  Holtoman  fFranco-Gallia.  c.  vi.) 
•nd  Boulainvilliers  (Etat  Jc  la  Frnncc) 
seem  to  cnnsider  tbc  crown  a»  abso- 
Imely  el«<:tive.  The  Abbe  Vertot  (Me- 
moires  de  I'Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  t. 
IV.)  maintains  a  limited  right  of  election 
within  the  reigning  famil^r.  M.  de 
Fonccmagne  (t.  i.  and  t.  viii.  of  the 
same  collection)  asserts  a  strict  heredi- 
tary descent.  Neither  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  acts  of  violence 
from  those  of  right,  nor  obsenr-cs  the 
changes  in  the  French  constitution  be- 
tween Clovis  and  Childcric  III. 

It  would  now  be  admitted  by  Ihc 
raajority  of  French  aniiquaries,  that  the 
nearest  heir  would  not  have  a  strict 
right  to  the  throne;  but  if  he  were  of 
full  age  and  in  lineal  descent,  his  ex- 
pectation would  be  such  as  to  consti- 
tute a  moral  claim  never  to  be  defeated 
or  contested,  provided  no  impediment, 
such  as  his  minority  or  weakness  of 
mind,  stood  in  the  way.  After  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  selected  whom  they 
would.  As  it  is  still  cle.-irer  from  his- 
tory that  the  Carlovingian  kings  did  not 
assume  the  crown  without  an  election, 
we  may  more  probably  suppose  this  to 
hive  been  the  ancient  constitution. 
The    passages     in    Gregory    of    Tours 


which  look  like  a  mere  hereditary  suc- 
cession, such  as,  Qualucr  filii  rcpmm  ac- 
eit>ium  ft  inirr  Sf  aqiid  lancr  dn-iduitt.  do 
not  exclude  a  popular  election,  which 
he  would  consider  a  mere  formality, 
and  which  in  that  cajc  must  have  been 
little  more. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  M.  Gui- 
lot,  whose  authority  is  deser\'edly  so 
hijch,  gives  more  weight  to  lineal  in- 
heritance than  many  others  have  done: 
and  consequently  treats  the  phrases  of 
historians  seeming  to  imply  a  choice  by 
the  iie<.ip]c  as  merely  recognitions  of  a 
legal  right. 

The  principle  of  hereditary  right," 
he  says,  "  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
planted when  Pepin  was  forced  to  ob- 
tain the  pope's  sanction  before  he 
ventured  to  depose  the  Merovin^an 
prince,  obscure  and  despised  as  he 
was."  (Essais  »ur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p. 
iqS.)  But  surely  this  is  not  to  the 
point.  ChildetHc  HI.  was  a  reigning 
king:  and.  besides  this,  the  question  is 
bv  no_  means  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Merovingian  family  to  the  throne, 
which  no  one  disputes,  but  as  to  that 
of  the  nearest  heir.  The  case  was  the 
"nme  with  the  second  dynasty.  The 
Frnnks  bound  themselvcR  to  the  fnmily 
oi  Pepin,  not  to  any  one  heir  williin  it. 
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vessel  without  marking  any  resentment,  but  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, next  year,  of  revenging  himself  by  the  death  of  the 
soldier.  The  whole  behavior  of  Clovis  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  barbarian  chief,  not  daring  to  withdraw  anything  from  the 
rapacity,  or  to  chastise  the  rudeness,  of  his  followers. 

But  if  such  was  the  liberty  of  the  Franks  when  they  first 
became  conquerors  of  Gaul,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  long  preserve  it.  A  people  not  very  numerous 
spread  over  the  spacious  provinces  of  Gaul,  wherever  lands 
were  assigned  to  or  seized  by  them.  It  became  a  burden  to 
attend  those  general  assemblies  of  the  nation  which  were  an- 
nually convened  in  the  month  of  March,  to  deliberate  upon 
public  business,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  a  muster  of  military 
strength.  After  some  time  it  appears  that  these  meetings  drew 
together  only  the  bishops,  and  those  invested  with  civil  officcs.c 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  having  little  notion  of  political 
liberty,  were  unlikely  to  resist  the  most  tyrannical  conduct. 
Many  of  them  became  officers  of  state,  and  advisers  of  the  sov- 
ereign, whose  ingenuity  might  teacli  maxims  of  despotism  un- 
known in  the  forests  of  Germany.  We  shall  scarcely  wrong 
the  bishops  by  suspecting*  them  of  more  pliable  courtliness 
than  was  natural  to  the  long-haired  warriors  of  Clovis.''  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Franks  were  themselves  in- 
strumental in  this  change  of  their  government.  The  court 
of  the  Merovingian  kings  was  crowded  with  followers,  who 
have  been  plausibly  derived  from  those  of  the  German  chiefs 
described  by  Tacitus ;  men  forming  a  distinct  and  elevated 
class  in  the  state,  and  known  by  the  titles  of  Fideles,  Leudes, 
and  Antrustiones.  They  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king, 
upon  their  admission  into  that  rank,  and  were  commonly  re- 
munerated with  gifts  of  land.  Under  different  appellations 
wc  find,  as  some  antiquaries  think,  this  class  of  courtiers  in 
the  early  records  of  Lombardy  and  England.  The  general 
name  of  Vassals  (from  Givas.  a  Celtic  word  for  a  servant)  is 
applied  to  them  in  every  country .f    By  the  assistance  of  these 


r  Dubos,  t.  iii.  p.  327;  MaWy,  Obaenr. 
sur  I'Histoire  de  France,  1.  i.  c.  3. 

d  Gregory  of  Tours,  throughout  his 
history,  talks  of  the  royal  power  in  the 
tone  of  Louis  XIV. 's  court.  If  we  were 
obliged  to  believe  all  we  read,  even  the 
vase  of  Roissons  would  benr  witness  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Franks. 

t  The  Gasindi  of  Italy  and  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  royal  Thane  appear  to  corre- 
spond, more  or  less,  to  the  Antru.stions 
of  France.  The  word  Thane,  however, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter,  was 
used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and 
comprehended  all  free  proprietors  of 
land.  That  of  Lfudei  seems  to  imply 
only  subjection,  and  is  frequently  ap- 
plied  to   the  whole    body  of  a   nation. 
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faitliful  supporters,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  regal  authority 
of  Clovis's  successors  was  insured/  However  this  may  be,  the 
annals  of  his  more  immediate  descendants  exhibit  a  course  of 
oppression,  not  merely  displayed,  as  will  often  happen  among 
uncivilized  people,  though  free,  in  acts  of  private  injustice,  but 
in  such  general  tyranny  as  is  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  any  real  checks  upon  the  sovereign.^ 

But  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  kings  of 
this  line  had  fallen  into  that  contemptible  state  which  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  book.  The  mayors  of  the  palace, 
who  from  mere  officers  of  the  court  had  now  become  masters  of 
the  kingdom,  were  elected  by  the  Franks,  not  indeed  the  whole 
body  of  that  nation,  but  the  provincial  governors  and  consider- 
able proprietors  of  land.''  Some  inequality  there  probably  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  in  the  partition  of  estates,  and  this 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  common  changes  of  property, 
by  the  rapine  of  those  savage  times,  and  by  royal  munificence. 
Thus  arose  that  landed  aristocracy  which  became  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  during  many 
centuries,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  great  distinction,  both  from  the 
despotism  of  Asia  and  the  equality  of  republican  governments. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  origin  of  nobility 
in  France,  which  might  perhaps  be  settled,  or  at  least  better 


•«  well  as,  in  a  stricter  scn&e,  to  the 
king'*  personal  vassals.  This  name 
they  did  not  acquire,  origiaally,  by  pos- 
lessiag  benefices;  but  rather,  by  being 
vassals  or  servants,  became  the  object 
of  beneficiary  donations.  In  one  of 
Marculfus's  precedents,  I.  i.  f.  18,  we 
bave  the  form  by  which  an  Antrustion 
was  created.  See  Du  CanKC,  under 
these  several  words,  and  Muratori's 
thirteenth  dissertation  on  Italian  An- 
tiquities. The  Gardinei  sometimes 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  VislRoths 
do  not  appear  to  be  ol  the  same  de- 
scription. 

/  Boantuf  .  .  .  vallatus  in  dnrno  sua, 
mb  hominibus  regis  intcrfectus  est. 
Gre^.  Tur.  I.  viii.  c.  11.  A  few  spirited 
retainers  were  sufficient  to  execute  the 
mandates  of  arbitrary  power  among  a 
barbarous,  disunited  people. 

g  TtaU  is  more  fully  discussed  in  Note 

k  The  revolution  which  ruined  Drune- 
haut  was  brouirht  about  by  the  defec- 
tion of  her  chief  nobles,  especially  War- 
nachar,  mayor  of  Austrasia.  Upon  Clo- 
taire  II.'s  victory  over  her  he  was  com- 
pelled to  reward  these  adherents  at  the 
expense  of  the  monarchy,  W.irnai'har 
was  made  mayor  of  Burgundy,  with  an 

Vol,  I. — 9 


oath  from  the  king  never  to  dispossess 
him  (Fredegarius,  c.  aj.)  In  626  the 
nobility  of  Burgundy  declined  to  elect 
a  mayor,  whi^h  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  their  right.  From  this  time 
nothing  was  done  without  the  consent 
o(  the  aristocracy.  Unless  we  ascribe 
all  to  the  different  ways  of  thinking  in 
Gregory  and  Fredegarius,  the  one  a 
Roman  bishop,  the  other  a  Frank  or 
Burgundjan,  the  government  was  alto> 
gethrr  changed. 

It  might  even  be  surmised  that  the 
crown  was  cons^idered  as  more  elective 
than  before.  The  author  of  Gesta 
Regum  Prancorum,  an  old  chronicler 
who  lived  in  those  times,  changes  his 
form  of  expressing  a  king's  accession 
from  that  of  Clotaire  II.  Of  the  earlier 
kings  he  says  only,  regnum  rccepit. 
But  of  Clotaire,  Franci  quoque  pndic- 
tum  Ctotairium  regem  parvulum  supra 
sc  in  regnum  statuerunt.  Again,  ol  the 
accession  of  Dagobert  I.:  Austrasii 
Franci  superiores,  confiregati  in  unum, 
Dagobertum  supra  sc  in  regnum  slalu- 
unt.  In  another  place,  Drcedente  pn- 
fato  rege  Clodoveo,  Franci  Clotairium 
seniorcm  puerum  ex  trihus  sibi  regem 
statuerunt.  Several  other  instances 
might  be  quoted. 
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imderstood,  by  fixing  our  conception  of  the  term.  In  our 
modem  acceptation  it  is  usually  taken  to  imply  certain  dis- 
tinctive privileges  in  the  political  order,  inherent  in  the  blood 
of  the  possessor,  and  consequently  not  transferable  like  those 
which  property  confers.  Limited  to  this  sense,  nobility,  I  con- 
ceive, was  unknown  to  the  conquerors  of  Gaul  till  long  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  felt,  no  doubt,  the 
common  prejudice  of  mankind  in  favor  of  those  whose  ancestry 
is  conspicuous,  when  compared  with  persons  of  obscure  birth. 
This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  nobility,  and  perfectly  distin- 
guishable from  the  possession  of  e.xclusive  civil  rights.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic will  recollect  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  these  two 
species  of  hereditary  distinction,  in  the  patricii  and  the  nobilcs. 
Though  I  do  not  think  that  the  tribes  of  German  origin  paid 
so  much  regard  to  genealogy  as  some  Scandinavian  and  Celtic 
nations  (else  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest  houses  would  not 
have  been  so  enveloped  in  doubt  as  we  find  them),  there  are 
abundant  traces  of  the  respect  in  which  families  of  known 
antiquity  were  held  among  them.* 

But  the  essential  distinction  of  ranks  in  France,  perhaps 
also  in  Spain  and  Lombardy,  was  founded  upon  the  possession 
of  land,  or  upon  civil  employment.  The  aristocracy  of  wealth 
preceded  that  of  birth,  which  indeed  is  still  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  other  for  its  importance.  A  Frank  of  large  estate  was 
styled  a  noble ;  if  he  wasted  or  was  despoiled  of  his  wealth,  his 
descendants  fell  into  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  new  pos- 
sessor became  noble  in  his  stead.  Families  were  noble  by  de- 
scent, because  they  were  rich  by  the  same  means.  Wealth  gave 
them  power,  and  power  gave  them  pre-eminence.  But  no 
distinction  was  made  by  the  Salic  or  Lombard  codes  in  the 
composition  for  homicide,  the  great  test  of  political  station, 
except  in  favor  of  the  king's  vassals.  It  seems,  however,  by 
some  of  the  barbaric  codes,  those  namely  of  the  Burgundians, 


♦  Tlje  tntlquity  of  French  nobility  is 
miintained  lemperately  by  Schmidt. 
Hict.  des  Allemands,  t.  i.  p.  361.  and 
irith  acrimony  by  Montcsijuicu,  E^prit 
dcB  l.oix,  I.  XXX.  c.  aj.  Neither  of  thetn 
provet  any  more  than  I  have  admitted. 
The  expression  of  Ludovicus  Piui  to 
his  frcedman.  Rex  fecit  te  liberum.  non 
nobilctn;  quod  impossibile  est  post  lib- 
crtatem.  is  very  intelligible,  without  im- 
•gining  a  privilegea  class.  Of  the 
practical  regard  paid  to  birth,   indeed. 


there  are  many  proofs.  It  aeems  to 
have  been  a  recommendation  in  the 
choice  of  bishops.  (Marculfi  FormulX; 
I.  i.  c  4.  cam  notis  Bignonii,  in  Baluiii 
Capitularibut.)  It  was  probably  much 
considered  in  conferring  dignities. 
Fredegarius  say*  of  Proiadius,  mayor 
of  the  palace  to  Brunehaut.  Quotcun- 
que  ^enere  nobites  reperiebat.  totos 
humiliarc  conabatur,  ut  nullus  reperi- 
TCtur,  qui  gradum,  quern  arripucrat, 
potuis5et  auumens.    [Note  VIII.] 
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Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  the  English  colony  of  the  latter  nation, > 
that  the  freemen  were  ranged  by  them  into  two  or  three  classes, 
and  a  difference  made  in  the  price  at  which  their  lives  were 
valued :  so  that  there  certainly  existed  the  elements  of  aristo- 
cratic privileges,  if  we  cannot  in  strictness  admit  their  comple- 
tion at  so  early  a  period.  The  Antrustions  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  were  also  noble,  and  a  composition  was  paid  for  their 
murder,  treble  of  that  for  an  ordinary  citizen ;  but  this  was  a 
personal,  not  an  hereditary  distinction,  A  link  was  wanting 
to  connect  their  eminent  privileges  with  their  posterity;  and 
this  link  was  to  be  supplied  by  hereditary  benefices. 

Besides  the  lands  distributed  among  the  nations,  others  were 
reserved  to  the  crown,  partly  for  the  support  of  its  dignity,  and 
partly  for  the  exercise  of  its  munificence.  These  are  called 
fiscal  lands;  they  were  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  formed  the  most  regular  source  of  revenue.^ 
But  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  granted  out  to  favored 
subjects,  under  the  name  of  benefices,  the  nature  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  policy  of  these  ages. 
Benefices  were,  it  is  probable,  most  frequently  bestowed  upon 
the  professed  courtiers,  the  Antrustiones  or  Leudes,  and  upon 
the  provincial  governors.  It  by  no  means  appears  that  any 
conditions  of  military  service  were  expressly  annexed  to  these 
grants:  but  it  may  justly  be  presumed  that  such  favors  were 
not  conferred  without  an  expectation  of  some  return ;  and  we 
read  both  in  law  and  history  that  beneficiary  tenants  were 
more  closely  connected  with  the  crown  than  mere  allodial  pro- 
prietors. Whoever  possessed  a  benefice  was  expected  to  serve 
his  sovereign  in  the  field.  But  of  allodial  proprietors  only  the 
owner  of  three  mansi  was  called  upon  for  personal  service. 
Where  there  were  three  possessors  of  single  mansi,  one  went 
to  the  army,  and  the  others  contributed  to  his  equipment.1 
Such  at  least  were  the  regulations  of  Charlemagne,  whom  I 
cannot  believe,  with  Mably,  to  have  relaxed  the  obligations  of 


J  L«g.  Burgund.  tit.  16;  Leg.  Visi- 
roth,  I.  ii.  t.  2,  c.  4  {in  Lindcbrog.) ;  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Adalingu!),  nnbilis;  Wil- 
kins.  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  passim. 

*  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  are 
continualty  mentioned  in  the  early  writ- 
ers; the  kings,  in  journeying  10  differ- 
ent parts  of  their  dominions,  look  up 
their  abode  in  them.  Charlemagne  is 
very  full  in  his  directions  as  to  their 
management.  Capitularia,  A.D.  797,  tt 
alibL 


1  Capitul.  Car.  Mag,  ann.  807  and  Six. 
I  cannot  define  the  precise  area  of  a 
mantus.  It  consisted,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  of  tweWc  juRera;  but  what  he 
meant  by  a  juger  1  know  not.  The  an- 
cient Roman  juger  wan  about  five- 
eighths  of  an  acre;  ihc  Pariiian  arpent 
was  a  fourth  more  than  one.  Thii 
would  make  a  difference  as  two  to 
one. 
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military  attendance.  After  the  peace  of  Coblentz,  in  860, 
Charles  the  Bald  restored  all  allodial  property  belonging  to  his 
subjects  who  had  taken  part  against  him,  but  not  his  own  bene- 
ficiary grants,  which  they  were  considered  as  having  forfeited. 
Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  feudal  system 
lay  it  down  that  benefices  were  originally  precarious  and  re- 
voked at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign  ;  that  they  were  afterwards 
granted  for  life ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  became  hereditary. 
No  satisfactory  proof,  however,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
of  the  first  stage  in  this  progress.*"  At  least,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  beneficiary  grants  were  ever  considered  as  resumable  at 
pleasure,  unless  where  some  delinquency  could  be  imputed  to 
the  vassal.  It  is  possible,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  docu- 
ments which  prove  it.  that  benefices  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  since  even  fiefs  in  much  later 
times  were  occasionally  of  no  greater  extent.  Their  ordinary 
duration,  however,  was  at  least  the  life  of  the  possessor,  after 
which  they  reverted  to  the  fisc.w  Nor  can  I  agree  with  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  hereditary  benefices  under  the  first 
race  of  French  kings.  The  codes  of  the  Burgundians,  and 
of  the  Visigoths,  which  advert  to  them,  are,  by  analogy,  wit- 
nesses to  the  contrary .0  The  precedents  given  in  the  forms 
of  Marculfus  (about  660)  for  the  grant  of  a  benefice,  contain 
very  full  terms,  extending  it  to  the  heirs  of  the  beneficiary.^ 
And  Mably  has  plausibly  inferred  the  perpetuity  of  benefices, 
at  least  in  some  instances,  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  at 
Andcly  in  587,  and  of  an  edict  of  Clotaire  II.  some  years  later .9 


mfNote   IX.) 

n  The  following  passage  Irom  Gregory 
of  Tour»  seems  to  prove  tliat,  aIthouf(h 
ton*  were  occa»innally  permitted  to 
■uccecd  their  fathers,  an  indulgence 
which  easily  grew  up  into  a  right,  the 
crown  had,  in  his  time,  an  unquestion- 
•ble  reversion  after  the  death  o(  its 
original  beneficiary.  Hoc  tempore  ct 
Wandelinus,  nulritor  Childebcrii  regis 
obiil;  sed  in  locum  ejus  nuilus  est 
subrogalus,  eo  qund  regina  mater  curam 
velit  propriam  habere  de  filio.  Quttcun- 
que  at  fiico  mcriMl,  Hid  juribui  swit 
rttala.  Obiit  his  diebus  nudegesitus 
dux  ptraus  dierum ;  sed  nihil  de  facul- 
tate  ejus  filiis  minuuim  est.  1.  viii.  c.  23. 
Gregory'*  work,  however,  does  not  go 
Imrther  than  595. 

0  Leges  Burgundiomm,  tit.  t. ;  Leges 
Visigoth.  1.  V.  tit.  2. 

AMarculf.  form.  xii.  and  xiv.  I.  i. 
This  precedent  was  in  use  down  to  the 
eJcvmth  century;  it»  expressions  recur 
in  almost  every  charter.     The   earliest 


instance  I  have  seen  of  an  actual  grant 
to  a  private  person  is  of  Charlemagne 
to  one  John,  in  79$.  Baliizit  Capitula- 
ria,  t.  ii.   p.   1400. 

a  Quicquid  antefati  reges  ecclesiis  aut 
fidefibus  suis  contuterunt,  aut  adbuc 
conferrc  cum  jusiltii  Deo  propitianle 
voluerint,  stabilitcr  conservetur;  et 
ouicquid  unicuique  fidelium  in  utrius- 
quc  regno  per  legem  et  justitiam  red- 
htbctiir,  nullum  ci  prejudicium  ponatur, 
sed  liccat  res  debitas  possiderc  atquc 
recipere.  Et  si  aliqnid  unicuique  per 
interregna  sine  culpa  subUlum  est, 
audentia  habita  resiauretur.  Et  de  eo 
quod  per  munifjceniiat  pnrcedentium 
regum  unusquisque  usque  ad  transitum 
gloriosx  memonw  doraini  Cftlotbacharii 
regis  posscdil.  cum  securitalc  possidc- 
at:  et  quod  exinde  fidelibus  personis 
ablatum  est.  de  pra?srnti  recipiat.  Fce- 
dus  Andeliacum,  in  Gregor.  Turoo.  I. 
iv.  c.  20. 

Quajcunque  ecclesix  Ytl  cbericis  vel 
quibuslibct    personis    a     gloriosac    me- 
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We  can  hardly  doubt  at  least  that  children  would  put  in  a  very 
strong  claim  to  what  their  father  had  enjoyed ;  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  crown  in  the  seventh  century  must  have  rendered 
it  difficult  to  reclaim  its  property. 

A  natural  consequence  of  hereditary  benefices  was  that  those 
who  possessed  them  carved  out  portions  to  be  held  of  them- 
selves by  a  similar  tenure.  Abundant  proofs  of  this  custom, 
best  known  by  the  name  of  subinfeudation,  occur  even  in  the 
capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  At  a  later  period  it 
became  universal ;  and  what  had  begun  perhaps  llirough  am- 
bition or  pride  was  at  last  dictated  by  necessity.  In  that  disso- 
lution of  all  law  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
the  powerful  leaders,  constantly  engaged  in  domestic  warfare, 
placed  their  chief  dependency  upon  men  whom  they  attached 
by  gratitude,  and  bound  by  strong  conditions.  The  oath  of 
fidelity  which  they  had  taken,  the  homage  which  they  had  paid 
to  the  sovereign,  they  exacted  from  their  own  vassals.  To 
render  military  service  became  the  essential  obligation  which 
the  tenant  of  a  benefice  undertook ;  and  out  of  those  ancient 
grants,  now  become  for  the  most  part  hereditary,  there  grew 
up  in  the  tenth  century,  both  in  name  and  reality,  the  system  of 
feudal  tenures.*' 

This  revolution  was  accompanied  by  another  stil!  more  im- 
portant. The  provincial  governors,  the  dukes  and  counts,  to 
whom  we  may  add  the  marquises  or  margraves  intrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  frontiers,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  public 
measures  after  the  decline  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  Charle- 
magne, duly  jealous  of  their  ascendency,  checked  it  by  suffer- 
ing the  duchies  to  expire  without  renewal,  by  granting  very 
few  counties  hereditarily,  by  removing  the  administration  of 
justice  from  the  hands  of  the  counts  into  those  of  his  own  itin- 
erant judges,  and,  if  we  are  not  deceived  in  his  policy,  by  ele- 
vating the  ecclesiastical  order  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the 
nobility.  Even  in  his  time,  the  faults  of  the  counts  are  the  con- 
stant theme  of  the  capitularies ;  their  dissipation  and  neglect 
of  duty,  their  oppression  of  the  poorer  proprietors,  and  their 
artful  attempts  to  appropriate  the  crown  lands  situated  within 
their  territory  .J"    If  Charlemagne  was  unable  to  redress  those 


raoriz  prxfatis  printipibu!)  munific«n- 
tut  Ur^ttate  collaix  iiuni,  omni  firinitate 
ptrdurfnt.  Edict.  Chlolachar  t.  vel 
potiua  IT.  in  Recuctl  des  Historiena,  t. 
IV.  p.  116. 


rfNote  X.l 

*  Capitularia  Car.  Ma^r.  et  I.iid.  Pii. 
paAsim;  Sclimirll.  ffi^t.  des  Allrinand?, 
t.  ii.  p.  158  i  Gaillard,  Vie  de  Cfaarlem.  t. 
iii.  p.  nS. 
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evils,  how  much  must  they  have  increased  under  his  posterity ! 
Tliat  great  prince  seldom  gave  more  than  one  county  to  the 
same  person ;  and  as  they  were  generally  of  moderate  size, 
co-extensive  with  episcopal  dioceses,  there  was  less  danger,  if 
this  policy  had  been  followed,  of  their  becoming  independent.' 
But  Louis  the  Debonair,  and.  in  a  still  greater  degree,  Charles 
the  Bald,  allowed  several  counties  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same 
person.  The  possessors  constantly  aimed  at  acquiring  private 
estates  within  the  limits  of  their  charge,  and  thus  both  rendered 
themselves  formidable,  and  assumed  a  kind  of  patrimonial 
right  to  their  dignities.  By  a  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
A.D.  877,  the  succession  of  a  son  to  the  fathers  county  appears 
to  be  recognized  as  a  known  usage."  In  the  next  century  there 
followed  an  entire  prostration  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
counts  usurped  their  governments  as  little  sovereignties,  with 
the  domains  and  all  regaltan  rights,  subject  only  to  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  king.w  They  now  added  the  name  of  the 
county  to  their  own,  and  their  wives  took  the  appellation  of 
countess.w  In  Italy  the  independence  of  the  dukes  was  still 
more  complete;  and  although  Otho  the  Great  and  his  de- 
scendants kept  a  stricter  rein  over  those  of  Germany,  yet  we 
find  the  great  fiefs  of  their  empire,  throughout  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, granted  almost  invariably  to  the  male  and  even  female 
heirs  of  the  last  possessor. 

Meanwhile,  the  allodial  proprietors,  who  had  hitherto  formed 
the  strength  of  the  state,  fell  into  a  much  worse  condition.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  counts,  who,  whether  as 
magistrates  and  governors  or  as  overbearing  lords,  had  it 
always  in  their  power  to  harass  them.  Every  district  was 
exposed  to  continual  hostilities;  sometimes  from  a  foreign 
enemy,  more  often  from  the  owners  of  castles  and  fastnesses, 
which,  in  the  tenth  century,  under  pretense  of  resisting  the 
Normans  and  Hungarians,  served  the  purposes  of  private  war. 
Against  such  a  system  of  rapine  the  military  compact  of  lord 


iVaissette,  Hist,  de  Lan^edoc,  t.  L 
pp.  587,  700,  and  noL  87. 

«  Baluzit  Capitularia,  t.  ii.  pp.  263.  ifi^ 
This  is  a  (questionable  point,  and  most 
French  antiquaries  consider  this  famous 
capitulary  as  the  foundation  of  an 
hereditary  riftht  in  counties.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  was  at  least 
a  practice  of   succession  which    is   im- 

rlied  and  guarMttced  by  this  provision. 
Note  VI.] 


t>  It  appears,  by  the  record  of  a 
process  in  ^18.  that  the  Counts  of  Too- 
Inuse  had  already  so  far  usurped  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign  as  to  claim  an 
estate  on  the  irround  of  its  beinfc  •  royal 
benefice.  Hist,  de  Lan^edoc,  t.  ii. 
Appen.   p.   56. 

tr  Vaissettc.  Hist,  de  Lan^edoc.  t.  i. 
p.  ;88,  and  infri.  t.  ii.  pp.  j8.  109.  and 
Appendix,  p.  $6. 
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and  vassal  was  the  only  effectual  shield ;  its  essence  was  the 
reciprocity  of  service  and  protection.  But  an  insulated  allo- 
dialist  had  no  support;  his  fortunes  were  strangely  changed 
since  he  claimed,  at  least  in  right,  a  share  in  the  legislation  of 
his  country,  and  coukl  compare  with  pride  his  patrimonial  fields 
with  the  temporary  benefices  of  the  crown.  Without  law  to 
redress  his  injuries,  without  the  royal  power  to  support  his 
right,,  he  had  no  course  left  but  to  compromise  with  oppression, 
and  subject  himself,  in  return  for  protection,  to  a  feudal  lord. 
During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  appears  that  allodial 
lands  in  France  had  chiefly  become  feudal:  that  is,  they  had 
been  surrendered  by  their  proprietors,  and  received  back  again 
upon  the  feudal  conditions ;  or  more  frequently,  perhaps,  the 
owner  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  the  man 
or  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  thus  to  confess  an  original  grant 
which  had  never  existed.-*^  Changes  of  the  same  nature,  though 
not  perhaps  so  extensive,  or  so  distinctly  to  be  traced,  took 
place  in  Italy  and  Germany.  Yet  it  would  be  inaccurate  to 
assert  that  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system  has  been  un- 
limited ;  in  a  great  part  of  France  allodial  tenures  always 
subsisted;  and  many  estates  in  the  empire  were  of  the  same 
description. y 

There  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  very  universal  custom  dis- 
tinguishable from  t!ie  feudal  tenure  of  land,  though  so  analo- 
gous to  it  that  it  seems  to  have  nearly  escaped  the  notice  of 
antiquaries.  From  this  silence  of  other  writers,  and  the  great 
obscurity  of  the  subject,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  notice  what 
several  passages  in  ancient  laws  and  instruments  concur  to 


M  Hist,  de  Langiiedoc,  t.  ii.  p.  109.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  aa  not  oc- 
cur 10  many  snecific  instances  of  this 
conversion  of  allodial  tenure  into  Feudal 
as  raisht  be  expected,  in  order  to  war- 
rant tne  supposition  in  the  text.  Several 
records,  however,  arc  quoted  by  Rob- 
ertson, Hist.  Charles  v.,  note  8;  and 
others  may  be  found  in  diplomatic  col- 
lections. A  precedent  lor  surrendering 
allodial  property  to  Ihc  kinB.  and  receiv- 
ing it  back  as  hi*  benefice,  appears  even 
in  Marculfus,  I.  i.  form  13.  The  coanty 
<A  Cominges,  between  the  Pyrenees, 
ToulouKC.  and  Bigorre,  was  allodi.ii  till 
MAA,  when  it  was  put  tinder  the  feudal 

firotection  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse. 
I  devolved  by  escheat  to  the  crown  in 
I44J.     Villaret,  t.  xv.  p.  346. 

In  many  early  charters  the  king  con- 
firm* the  po.ssession  even  of  allodia] 
property  for  greater  security  in  lawlcM 


times;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ccniyries,  the 
word  alliidium  i^  continually  used  for  a 
feud,  or  hereditary  benefice,  which  ren- 
ders this  subject  still  more  obscure. 

yThc  maxim.  Nullc  terre  sans  seig- 
neur, was  so  far  from  being  universally 
received  in  Prance,  that  in  almost  all 
southern  provinces,  or  pays  du  droit 
ecrit,  lancls  were  presumed  to  be  allo- 
dial, unless  the  contrary  was  shown,  or, 
as  11  was  called,  franc-alcux  sans  litre. 
The  parliaments,  however,  seem  latterly 
to  have  inclined  af^ainst  this  presump- 
tion, and  have  thrown  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  party  claiming  allodiality. 
For  this  see  Denisart,  Dictionnaire  des 
Decisions,   art.   Franc-aleu.     [Nnte  XI.] 

In  Germany,  according  to  Du  Cange 
voc.  Baro,  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween Barones  and  Semper- Baronei; 
the  latter  holding  their  Janda  allodiaXIy. 
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prove,  that,  besides  the  relation  established  between  lord  and 
vassal  by  beneficiary  grants,  there  was  another  species  more 
personal,  and  more  closely  resembling  that  of  patron  and  client 
in  the  Roman  republic.  This  was  usually  called  commenda- 
tion ;  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  two  very  general 
principles,  both  of  which  the  distracted  state  of  society  incul- 
cated. The  weak  needed  the  protection  of  the  powerful ;  and 
the  government  needed  some  security  for  public  order.  Even 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  Salvian,  a  writer  of  the 
fifth  century,  mentions  the  custom  of  obtaining  the  protection 
of  the  great  by  money,  and  blames  their  rapacity,  though  he 
allows  the  natural  reasonableness  of  the  practice.*  The  dis- 
advantageous condition  of  the  less  powerful  freemen,  which 
ended  in  the  servitude  of  one  part,  and  in  the  feudal  vassalage 
of  another,  led  such  as  fortunately  still  preserved  their  allodial 
property  to  insure  its  defence  by  a  stipulated  payment  of  money. 
Such  payments,  called  Salvamenta,  may  be  traced  in  extant 
charters,  chiefly  indeed  of  monasteries.a  In  the  case  of  private 
persons  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  voluntary  contract  was 
frequently  changed  by  the  stronger  party  into  a  perfect  feudal 
dependence.  From  this,  however,  as  I  imagine,  it  probably 
differed,  in  being  capable  of  dissolution  at  the  inferior's  pleas- 
ure, without  incurring  a  forfeiture,  as  well  as  in  having  no  rela- 
tion to  land.  Homage,  however,  seems  to  have  been  incident 
to  commendation,  as  well  as  to  vassalage.  Military  service 
was  sometimes  the  condition  of  this  engagement.  It  was  the 
law  of  France,  so  late  at  least  as  the  commencement  of  the  third 
race  of  kings,  that  no  man  could  take  a  part  in  private  wars, 
except  in  defence  of  his  own  lord.  This  we  learn  from  an  his- 
torian about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  who  relates  that  one 
Erminfrid,  having  been  released  from  his  homage  to  Count 
P.urchard,  on  ceding  the  fief  he  had  held  of  him  to  a  monastery, 
renewed  the  ceremony  on  a  war  breaking  out  between  Bur- 
chard  and  another  nobleman,  wherein  he  was  desirous  to  give 
assistance;  since,  the  author  observes,  it  is  not,  nor  has  been, 
the  practice  in  France,  for  any  man  to  be  concerned  in  war, 
except  in  the  presence  or  by  the  command  of  his  lord. 6  In- 
deed, there  is  reason  to  infer,  from  the  capitularies  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  that  evcrj'  man  was  bound  to  attach  himself  to  some 


s  Du  Caxige,  t.  SalTamentum. 
« Ibid. 


fr  Recueil  des  Historieiu,  tome  x.  p. 

sss- 
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lord,  though  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  freeman  to  choose  his  own 
superior.f  And  this  is  strongly  supported  by  the  analogy  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  it  is  frequently  repeated  that  no 
man  should  continue  without  a  lord.  There  are,  too,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  great  number  of  passages  in  Domesday-book  which 
confirm  this  distinction  between  personal  commendation  and 
the  beneficiary  tenure  of  land.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to 
dwell  loo  prolixly  on  this  obscure  custom ;  but  as  it  tends  to 
illustrate  those  mutual  relations  of  lord  and  vassal  which  sup- 
plied the  place  of  regular  government  in  the  polity  of  Europe, 
and  has  seldom  or  never  been  explicitly  noticed,  its  intro- 
duction seemed  not  improper. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  feuds  were  first  rendered 
hereditary  in  Germany  by  Conrad  II.,  surnamed  the  Salic. 
This  opinion  is  perhaps  erroneous.  But  there  is  a  famous 
edict  of  that  emperor  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1037  (which,  though 
immediately  relating  only  to  Lombardy,  marks  the  full  matur- 
ity of  the  system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its  progress.<f  I  have 
remarked  already  the  custom  of  subinfeudation,  or  grants  of 
lands  by  vassals  to  be  held  of  themselves,  which  had  grown  up 
with  the  growth  of  these  tenures.  There  had  occurred,  how- 
ever, some  disagreement,  for  want  of  settled  usage,  between 
these  inferior  vassals  and  their  immediate  lords,  which  this 
edict  was  expressly  designed  to  remove.  Four  regulations  of 
gpreat  importance  are  established  therein :  that  no  man  should 


c  Unusquiaque  liber  homo  post  mor- 
tem domini  sui,  licentiam  nabeat  se 
commrndandi  inter  hcc  tria  reg^na  ad 
Queincunque  voluerit.  Similiter  et  ille 
qui  nondum  alicui  commendatus  est. 
Baluiii  Capitularia,  t.  i.  p.  44J.  A.D. 
806.  Volumus  etiam  ut  unusquisque 
libcr   homo   in    nostro   regno    seniorem 

Saalrtn  voluerit  in  nobis  et  in  nostri.i 
delibus  recipiit.  Capit.  Car.  Calvi, 
A-O.  877.  Kt  volumus  ut  cujuicunque 
nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunque  regno 
•it,  cum  seniore  suo  in  hostcm,  vel  aJiis 
■uis  utilitatibus  perfifat.  Ibid.  See  too 
Bsliize,  t.  i.  p.  5j6,  537. 

By  the  E«abli»liment9  of  St.  Louis, 
c.  %y,  every  stranger  coming  to  settle 
within  a  barony  was  to  acknowledge  the 
baron  as  lord  within  a  year  and  a  day. 
Of  pay  a  fine.  In  «ome  places  he  even 
became  the  serf  or  villein  of  the  lord. 
Ordonnances  des  Rois,  p.  1S7.  Upon 
this  jealousy  of  unknown  settlers  which 
pervades  the  policy  of  the  midilte  ages 
wa*  founded  the  droit  ffaubninc.  or 
right  to  their  movables  after  their  de- 
cease. See  preface  10  Ordonnanccs  des 
•  Roi*.    t.  i.  p.  15. 


The  article  Commendatio  in  Du 
Cannce'i  Glossary  furnishes  »omc  hints 
upon  this  subject,  which,  however,  that 
author  itocs  not  seem  to  have  fully  ap- 
prehended. Carpenticr,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  the  Glossary,  under  the  word 
Vassaticum,  gives  the  clearest  notice  o( 
it  that  I  have  anywhere  found.  Since 
writing  The  above  pages  I  have  found 
the  subject  touched  Dy  M.  de  Mont- 
losier,  Hist,  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^aisc, 
t,  i.  p.  854.     [Note  XI. J 

d  Spclman  tells  us,  in  his  Treatise  ot 
Feuds,  chap,  ii.,  that  Conradiis  Salicut, 
a  French  emperor,  but  of  German  de- 
scent [what  can  this  mean?],  went  to 
Rome  about  915  to  fetch  his  crown  from 
Pope  John  \..  when,  according  to  him. 
the  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father's 
fief  was  first  conceded.  An  almost  tin- 
paralleled  blunder  in  so  learned  a 
writer! 

Conrad  the  Salic  was  elected  at 
Wnrmi  in  1014,  crowned  at  Rome  by 
John  XIX.  in  1027,  and  made  this  edict 
at  Milan  in  1037. 
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be  deprived  of  his  fief,  whether  held  of  the  emperor  or  a  mesne 
lord,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  the  judgment  of  his 
peers ;  e  that  from  such  judgment  an  immediate  vassal  might 
appeal  to  his  sovereign ;  that  liefs  should  be  inherited  by  sons 
and  their  children,  or,  in  their  failure,  by  brothers,  provided 
they  were  icuda  pali'ma,  such  as  had  descended  from  the 
father ;  /  and  that  the  lord  should  not  alienate  the  fief  of  his 
vassal  without  his  consent.^ 

Such  was  the  progress  of  these  feudal  tenures,  which  deter- 
mined the  political  character  of  every  European  monarchy 
where  they  prevailed,  as  well  as  formed  the  foundations  of  its 
jurisprudence.  It  is  certainly  inaccurate  to  refer  this  system, 
as  is  frequently  done,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  northern  nations,  though  in  the  beneficiary  grants  of 
those  conquerors  wc  trace  its  beginning.  Four  or  five  cen- 
turies, however,  elapsed  before  the  allodial  tenures,  which  had 
become  incomparably  the  more  general,  gave  way,  and  before 
the  reciprocal  contract  of  the  feud  attained  its  maturity.  It  is 
now  time  to  describe  the  legal  qualities  and  effects  of  this  rela- 
tion, so  far  only  as  may  be  requisite  to  understand  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  system. 

The  essential  principle  of  a  fief  was  a  mutual  contract  of  sup- 
port and  fidelity.  Whatever  obligations  it  laid  upon  the  vassal 
of  service  to  his  lord,  corresponding  duties  of  protection  were 
imposed  by  it  on  the  lord  towards  his  vassal.^*  If  these  were 
transgressed  on  either  side,  the  one  forfeited  his  land,  the  other 
his  seigniory  or  rights  over  it.  Nor  were  motives  of  interest 
left  alone  to  operate  in  securing  the  feudal  connection.    The 


t  Nisi  secundum  constitutionem  ante- 
cessorum  nostronim,  et  judicmm  pa- 
Tiura  buorum;  the  very  expressions  of 
MsKna   Charta. 

/  Gerardus  nofcth,"  says  Sir  TI. 
Spclman,  "  that  this  law  Settled  not  the 
feud  upon  the  eldest  son,  nor  any  other 
son  ol  the  feudatory  particularly;  but 
left  it  in  the  lord's  election  to  please 
himself  with  which  he  would."  But  the 
phrase  of  (he  edict  runs,  (alios  ejus  lien- 
eficitim  tenere:  which,  when  nothing 
more  is  said,  can  only  mean  a  partition 
among;  the  sons. 

g  The  last  provision  may  seem  strange 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  sy<itcm; 
yet,  according  to  Ciannone,  feuds  were 
Mill  revocable  by  the  lord  in  s<ime  parts 
of  Lombardy.  Istoria  di  Napoli,  1.  xiii. 
c.  3.  It  seems,  however,  no  more  than 
had  been  already  enacted  by  the  first 
clause  of  this  edict.    Another  interpre- 


tation It  possible;  namely,  that  the  Tord 
should  not  alienate  his  own  sciKuiory 
without  his  vassal's  consent,  whicti  was 
agreeable  lo  the  feudal  tenures.  This, 
indeed,  would  be  (jutting  rather  a 
forced  construction  on  the  words  ne 
domino  feudum  militia  alienare  liceat. 

h  Crag.  Jus  I'ciadale,  I.  li.  lit.  ti.  Beau- 
manoir,  Coijtumes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  Ixi. 
J).  ^11;  .\ss.  de  Ji-fus.  c.  217;  Lib.  Feud. 
1.  11.  tit.   16,  47. 

Upon  the  mutual  obligation  of  the 
lord  Inwards  his  vassal  seems  to  be 
founded  the  law  of  warranty,  which 
compelled  him  to  make  indemnification 
where  llic  tenant  was  evicted  of  his 
land.  This  oblijt.Ttion,  however  unrea- 
sonable it  may  appear  to  us,  extended, 
according  lo  the  feudal  lawyers,  to 
cases  of  mere  donation.  Crag.  1.  ii.  tit. 
4;  Butler's  Notes  on  Co.  Lilt.  p.  365. 
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associations  founded  upon  ancient  custom  and  friendly  attach- 
ment, the  impulses  of  gratitude  and  honor,  the  dread  of  in- 
famy, the  sanctions  of  reUg-ion,  were  all  employed  to  strengthen 
these  ties,  and  to  render  them  equally  powerful  with  the  rela- 
tions of  nature,  and  far  more  so  than  those  of  political  society. 
It  is  a  question,  agitated  among  the  feudal  lawyers,  whether  a 
vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the  standard  of  his  lord  against  his 
own  kindred.*  It  was  one  more  important  whether  he  must 
do  so  against  the  king.  In  the  works  of  tiiose  who  wrote  when 
the  feudal  system  was  declining,  or  who  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  royal  authority,  this  is  commonly  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. Littleton  gives  a  form  of  homage,  with  a  reserv^ation  of 
the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign ; ;  and  the  same  prevailed 
in  Normandy  and  some  other  countries. t  A  law  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa  enjoins,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  to  an  inferior 
lord  the  vassal's  duty  to  the  emperor  should  be  expressly 
reserved.  But  it  was  not  so  during  the  height  of  the  feudal 
system  in  France.  The  vassals  of  Henry  IL  and  Richard  I. 
never  hesitated  to  adhere  to  them  against  the  sovereign,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  incurred  any  blame  on  that  account. 
Even  so  late  as  the  age  of  St.  Louis,  it  is  laid  down  in  his  Es- 
tablishments that,  if  justice  is  refused  by  the  king  to  one  of 
his  vassals,  he  might  summon  his  own  tenants,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  fiefs,  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  by 
arms.'  The  Count  of  Brittany,  Pierre  de  Dreux,  had  practically 
asserted  this  feudal  right  during  the  minority  of  St.  Louis.  In 
a  public  instrument  he  announced  to  the  world,  that,  having 
met  with  repeated  injuries  from  the  regent,  and  denial  of  jus- 
tice, he  had  let  the  king  know  that  he  no  longer  considered  him- 
self as  his  vassal,  but  renounced  his  homage  and  defied  him.m 


i  Craff.  I.  ii.  tit.  4. 

I  Sect.  Ixxxv. 

k  Houard,  Anc.  Loix  des  Francois,  p. 
it^  See  too  an  instance  of  this  reaer- 
vaHon  in  Recucil  dcs  Historieas,  t.  xi. 
447. 

/  St  le  aire  dit  a  son.  honitne  Uge. 
Venez  vous  en  avec  oioi,  je  veux  ^uer- 
royer  mon  teignetir,  qui  me  drnie  1e 
jttgetnent  de  la  cour,  1e  vassal  doit  re- 
pondre,  J'irai  tcavoir  s'il  est  ainsi  que 
vous  me  dites.  Alors  il  doit  aller  trou- 
ver  le  supcrieur,  et  luy  dire.  Sire,  le 
gentilhotnrac  de  qui  je  tiens  mon  fief 
l«  plaint  que  vous  lul  refusez  juMice;  je 
viena  pour  en  scavoir  la  virit6;  car  je 
tots  temoncc  de  marcher  en  (ruerre  con- 
tre  vout.  Si  la  reponse  est  que  volon- 
tiera  il  fcra  droit  en  aa  cour,  rhomme 


n'est  point  ofaligf  de  deferer  a  la  requi- 
aition  du  sire;  raais  il  doit,  on  le  stiiyre, 
ou  le  resouilre  a  perdre  son  iief,  si  le 
chet  seigneur  pcrsiste  dans  son  refus. 
Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis,  c.  49.  I 
have  copied  this  from  Velly,  t.  vi.  p. 
21],  who  has  modemiied  the  orthogra- 
ph/,  which  is  almost  unintelligible  in  the 
Ordonnances  des  Rois.  One  MS.  gives 
the  reading  Roi  instead  of  Seigneur. 
And  the  law  certainly  applies  to  the 
king  exclusively;  for,  in  case  of  denial 
of  justice  by  a  mesne  lord,  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  king's  court,  but  from  hi» 
injury  there  could  be  no  appeal  but  to 
the  sword. 

m  Du  Canee,  Observations  «ur  Join- 
ville,  in  CoTlection  des  M^moires,  t.  i. 
p.   196.    It  was  always  necessary   for  • 
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The  ceremonies  used  in  conferring  a  fief  were  principally 
three — homage,  fealty,  and  investiture,  i.  The  first  was  de- 
signed as  a  significant  expression  of  the  submission  and  de- 
votedness  of  the  vassal  towards  his  lord.  In  performing 
homage,  his  head  was  uncovered,  his  belt  ungirt,  his  sword 
and  spurs  removed;  he  placed  his  hands,  kneehng,  between 
those  of  the  lord,  and  promised  to  become  his  man  from  thence- 
forward; to  serve  him  with  hfe  and  limb  and  worldly  honor, 
faithfully  and  loyally,  in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  he 
held  under  him.  None  but  the  lord  in  person  could  accept 
homage,  which  was  commonly  concluded  by  a  kiss.«  2,  An 
oath  of  fealty  was  indispensable  in  every  fief ;  but  the  ceremony 
was  less  peculiar  than  that  of  homage,  and  it  might  be  received 
by  proxy.  It  was  taken  by  ecclesiastics,  but  not  by  minors; 
and  in  language  differed  little  from  the  form  of  homage.o 
3.  Investiture,  or  the  actual  conveyance  of  feudal  lands,  was 
of  two  kinds,  proper  and  improper.  The  first  was  an  actual 
putting  in  possession  upon  the  ground,  either  by  the  lord  or 
his  deputy ;  which  is  called,  in  our  law,  livery  of  seisin.  The 
second  was  symbolical,  and  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a  turf, 
a  stone,  a  wand,  a  branch,  or  whatever  else  might  have  been 
made  usual  by  the  caprice  of  local  custom.  Du  Cange  enu- 
merates not  less  than  ninety-eight  varieties  of  investitures.^ 

Upon  investiture,  the  duties  of  the  vassal  commenced.  These 
it  is  impossible  to  define  or  enumerate;  because  the  services 
of  military  tenure,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered,  were  in 
their  nature  uncertain,  and  distinguished  as  such  from  those 
incident  to  feuds  of  an  inferior  description.  It  was  a  breacli  of 
faith  to  divulge  the  lord's  counsel,  to  conceal  from  him  the 
machinations  of  others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  his  roof  and  the  honor  of  his  family.? 


vaisal  to  renounce  1ii»  homage  bclorc 
he  made  war  on  his  lord,  if  he  would 
avoid  the  shame  and  penalty  of  feudal 
treason.  Alter  a  rcconcilialion  the 
homage  was  renewed.  And  in  lliis  no 
diiitinction  was  matle  between  the  king 
.ind  another  superior.  Thus  Henry  II. 
did  homage  to  the  King  of  Fr.ince  in 
11^,  havinf;  renounced  hts  former  obli- 
gation to  him  nl  the  commencement  of 
tne  precedinft  war.     Mat.  Paris,  p.  ti6. 

fi  Du  Cinec,  ftomlnium,  and  Carpcn- 
tier's  Supplement,  id.  voc.  Littleton. 
8.  8$.  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  204; 
Cra^.  I.  i.  tit.  n;  Recueil  des  Histori- 
cns,  t.  ii.  preface,  p.  174.  Homagium 
per  parasium  was   unaccompanied   by 


any  feudal  obligation,  and  distinguished 
from  homagium  li^eura.  which  carried 
with  it  an  obligation  of  fidelity.  The 
duJces  of  Normandy  rendered  only 
hijmaKe  per  paragium  to  the  kings  of 
France,  and  received  the  like  from  the 
dukes  of  Brittany.  In  lie^e  homage  it 
was  usual  to  make  reservations  of  al- 
legiance to  the  king,  or  any  other  lord 
whom  the  homager  bad  previously  ac- 
knowFedged. 

(I  Littl.  a.  91;  Du  Cange,  voc  Fi- 
dclitns. 

p  Du  Cange,  voc.  Tnvestitura. 

?  Assises  ae  Jerusalem,  c.  »6s.  Home 
ne  doit  i  la  feme  de  son  seigneur,  ne  A 
sa  fillc  requcrrc  viUinie  de  son  cors.  ne 
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III  battle  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse  to  his  lord,  when 
dismounted ;  to  adhere  to  his  side,  while  fighting ;  and  to  go 
into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him,  when  taken.  His  attend- 
ance was  due  to  the  lord's  courts,  sometimes  to  witness,  and 
sometimes  to  bear  a  part  in,  the  administration  of  justice.'' 

The  measure,  however,  of  military  service  was  generally 
settled  by  some  usage.  Forty  days  was  the  usual  term  during 
which  the  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  be  in  the  field 
at  his  own  expense.^  This  was  extended  by  St.  Louis  to  sixty 
days,  except  when  the  charter  of  infeudation  expressed  a 
shorter  period.  But  the  length  of  service  diminished  with  the 
quantity  of  land.  For  half  a  knight's  fee  but  twenty  days  were 
due;  for  an  eighth  part,  but  five;  and  when  this  was  com- 
muted for  an  escuage  or  pecuniary  assessment,  the  same  pro- 
portion was  observed.'     Men  turned  of  sixty,  public  magis- 


4  M  Mcur  lant  com  clU  est  dtmoistlit  m 
ton  hatlel.  I  mention  this  part  of  feudal 
duty  on  account  of  the  light  it  throwi 
on  the  ktatute  of  treabons,  3$  E-  Ill- 
One  of  thf  treasons  therein  specified  is, 
si  omnc  violast  la  compai(fnc  le  roy,  ou 
Uignt  air  It  Toy  Hint  I  moni  ou  la  com- 
paigne  Itignc  fill  et  hetre  le  roy.  Tho»e 
who,  like  Sir  E.  Colce  and  the  modern 
lawyers  in  general,  explain  this  provi- 
sion by  the  political  danger  of  confus- 
ing the  royal  blood,  do  not  apprehend 
its  spirit.  It  would  be  absurd,  upon 
such  grounds,  to  render  the  violation 
of  the  king's  eldest  daughter  treason- 
able, so  long  only  at  ahe  remains  un- 
married, when,  as  is  obvious,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  spurious  issue  inheriting  could 
not  arise.  I  consider  this  provision 
therefore  as  entirely  founded  upon  the 
feudal  principles,  which  make  it  a 
breach  of  faitn  (that  is,  in  the  primary 
s«ns«  of  the  word,  a  treason)  to  sully 
the  honor  of  the  lord  in  that  of  the  near 
relations  who  were  immediately  pm- 
tected  by  residence  in  his  house.  If  it 
is  asked  why  this  should  be  restricted 
l>y  the  statute  to  the  pers'm  of  the  eld- 
est daughter,  I  can  only  answer  that 
this  which  is  not  more  rcaiionable  ac- 
cording te  the  common  political  inter- 
pretation, 13  analogous  to  ninny  feudal 
customs  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, which  attribute  a  sort  of  supe- 
riority in  dignity  to  the  eldest  daughter. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  there  was  little  left  of 
the  feudal  principle  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  least  of  all  in  Eniiiland.  But 
the  statute  of  treasons  is  a  declaration  of 
the  ancient  law,  and  comprehends,  un- 
doubtedly, what  the  judges  who  drew 
it  could  find  in  records  now  perished, 
or  in  legal  traditions  of  remote  antiq- 
vaiy. 

Similar  causes  of  forfeiture  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Libri  Feodorum,  1.  i.  lit. 
S<   and  I.  ii.  tit.   34.    In  the    Establish- 


ments of  St.  liOUJB,  c.  51,  ii,  it  is  said 
that  a  lord  seducing  his  vassal's  daugh- 
ter intrusted  to  his  custody  lost  his 
seigniory;  a  vassal  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  towards  the  family  of  his  suzerain 
forlcilcd  his  land.  A  proof  of  the 
tendency  which  the  feudal  law  had  to 
pufify  public  inrirals  and  to  create  that 
sense  of  indignation  and  resentment 
with  which  wc  now  regard  such  breach- 
es of  honor. 

r  Assises  dc  Jerusalem,  c  22a.  A  vas- 
sal, at  least  in  manv  places,  was  bound 
to  reside  upon  his  fiei.  or  not  to  guit  it 
without  the  lord's  consent.  Du  Cangc, 
voc.  Reseanlia,  Remanentia,  Rccueil 
des  Hisloriens,  t.  xi.  preface,  p.   17a. 

r  In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  feudal 
service  extended  to  a  year.  Assises  dc 
Jerusalem,  c.  130.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  was  founded  on  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  state.  Service  of 
castte  guard,  which  was  common  in  the 
north  ol  England,  was  performed  with- 
out limitation  of  time.  Lyttelton'fl 
Henry  H.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1&4. 

I  I)u  Cange,  voc.  Feudum  militis: 
Membrum  LoricK.  Stuart's  View  01 
Society,  p.  38^.  This  division  by 
knight's  fees  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the 
(cudat  law  of  England.  liut  I  must 
confess  my  in.ibility  to  adduce  decisive 
evidence  of  it  in  that  of  France,  with 
the  usual  exception  of  Normandy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  natural  principle  of  fiefs, 
it  might  seem  that  the  same  personal 
service  would  be  retjuired  from  the  ten- 
ant, whatever  were  the  extent  of  bisi 
land.  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is 
said,  distributed  this  kingdom  into 
about  60,000  parcels  of  nearly  equal 
value,  (rora  each  of  which  the  service 
of  a  soldier  was  due.  He  may  possibly 
have  been  the  invenlor  of  this  politic 
arrangement.  Some  rule  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  observed  in  all  coun- 
tries in  fixing  the  amercement  for  ab- 
sence, which  could  only  be  equitable  ii 
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tratcs,  and,  of  course,  women,  were  free  from  personal  service, 
but  obliged  to  send  their  substitutes.  A  failure  in  this  primary 
duty  incurred  perhaps  strictly  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief.  But  it 
was  usual  for  the  lord  to  inflict  an  amercement,  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  escuage.w  Thus,  in  Philip  III.'s  expe- 
dition against  the  Count  de  Foix  in  1274,  barons  were  assessed 
for  their  default  of  attendance  at  a  hundred  sous  a  day  for  the 
expenses  which  they  had  saved,  and  fifty  sous  as  a  fine  to  the 
king;  bannerets,  at  twenty  sous  for  expenses,  and  ten  as  a 
fine:  knights  and  squires  in  the  same  proportion.  But  barons 
and  bannerets  were  bound  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for 
every  knight  and  squire  of  their  vassals  whom  they  ought  to 
have  brought  with  them  into  the  field. f  The  regulations  as  to 
the  place  of  service  were  less  uniform  than  those  which  re- 
garded time.  In  some  places  the  vassal  was  not  bound  to  go 
beyond  the  lord's  territory ,tf  or  only  so  far  as  that  he  might 
return  the  same  day.  Other  customs  compelled  him  to  follow 
his  chief  upon  all  his  expeditions.-t^  These  inconvenient  and 
varying  usages  betrayed  the  origin  of  the  feudal  obligations, 
not  founded  upon  any  national  policy,  but  springing  from  the 
chaos  of  anarchy  and  intestine  war,  which  they  were  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate.  For  the  public  defence  their  machinery 
was  totally  unserviceable,  until  such  changes  were  wrought 
as  destroyed  the  character  of  the  fabric. 

Independently  of  the  obligations  of  fealty  and  service  which 
the  nature  of  the  contract  created,  other  advantages  were  de- 
rived from  it  by  the  lord,  which  have  been  called  feudal  inci- 
dents;   these   were,    I.  Reliefs.      2.  Fines    upon    alienation. 


it  bore  a  iust  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  fief.  And  the  principle  o(  the 
Icnjglit's  fre  was  so  coavenient  and  rea- 
sonable that  it  is  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  in  imitation  of  England  by 
other  feudal  countries.  In  the  roll  of 
Pliitip  III.'s  expedition,  as  will  appear 
by  a  note  immcdtaiely  belnw,  there  are, 
1  think,  several  presumptive  evidences 
of  It ;  and  though  this  is  rather  a  late 
authority  to  establish  a  feudal  princi- 
ple, yet  I  have  ventured  to  assume  it 
tn  the  text. 

The  knight's  fee  was  fixed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  annual  value  ol  2of.  Every 
estate  supposed  to  be  of  this  valvtc,  and 
entered  as  such  in  the  rolls  of  the  ex- 
cheq^uer,  was  bound  to  contribute  the 
service  of  a  soldier,  or  to  pay  an  en- 
cuage  to  the  amount  assessed  upon 
knichts'  fee. 

M  Littleton,  1.  it.  c  3;  Wright'i  Ten- 
ures,  p.   131. 


V  Dt)  Chesne,  Script.  Kerum  _  Gallica- 
rum,  t.  V.  p.  j^j.  Daniel,  Hisioire  de  la 
Milice  Fran^oise,  p.  72.  The  followinfi 
extracts  from  the  musicr-roll  ol  this  ex- 
pedition will  illustrate  the  varieties  ol 
leudol  obligations.  Johannes  d'Ormoy 
debet  servitium  per  quatuor  dies.  Jo- 
hannes Malet  debet  servitium  per 
viginti  dies,  pro  quo  servitio  misit 
Richardum  Tichel.  Guido  de  Laval 
debet  servitium  duorum  militum  et 
dimidii.  Dominus  Sabrandus  dictuB 
Chabot  dicit  qund  t)on  debet  servitium 
domino  reei,  nisi  in  comitatu  Picla- 
viensi.  et  an  sumptus  regis,  tamen  vcnit 
ait  preces  regis  cum  tribus  militibus  et 
diiodecim  sculiferis.  Guido  de  Lusiitni- 
acn  Dom.  de  Picrac  dicit,  quod  noa 
debet  aliquid  regi  prater  homagium, 

tf  Thifl  was  the  custom  of  Beauvoisii 
Beaumanoir,  c.  2. 

X  Du  Cange,  et  Carpcnticr,  voc  Hos- 
tia. 
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3.  Escheats,  4.  Aids;  to  which  may  be  added,  though  not 
generally  established,  5.  Wardship,  and  6.  Marriage. 

I.  Some  writers  have  accounted  for  Reliefs  in  the  following 
manner.  Benefices,  whetiier  depending  upon  the  crown  or  its 
vassals,  were  not  originally  granted  by  Avay  of  absolute  inher- 
itance, but  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  death  of  the 
possessor,  till  long  custom  grew  up  into  right.  Hence  a  sura 
of  money,  something  between  a  price  and  a  gratuity,  would 
naturally  be  offered  by  the  heir  on  receiving  a  fresh  investiture 
of  the  fief;  and  length  of  time  might  as  legitimately  turn  this 
present  into  a  due  of  the  lord,  as  it  rendered  the  inheritance 
of  the  tenant  indefeasible.  This  is  a  very  specious  account 
of  the  matter.  But  tho.se  who  consider  the  antiquity  to  which 
hereditary  benefices  may  be  traced,  and  the  unreserved  expres- 
sions of  those  instruments  by  which  they  were  created,  as  well 
as  the  undoubted  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  fiefs  had  been 
absolute  allodial  inheritances,  never  really  granted  by  the  supe- 
rior, will  perhaps  be  led  rather  to  look  for  the  origin  of  reliefs 
in  that  rapacity  with  which  the  powerful  are  ever  ready  to 
oppress  the  feeble.  When  a  feudal  tenant  died,  the  lord,  taking 
advantage  of  his  own  strength  and  the  confusion  of  the  family, 
would  seize  the  estate  into  his  hands,  cither  by  the  right  of 
force,  or  under  some  litigious  pretext.  Against  this  violence 
the  heir  could  in  general  have  no  resource  but  a  compromise ; 
and  we  know  how  readily  acts  of  successful  injustice  change 
their  name,  and  move  demurely,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable, 
under  the  clothing  of  law.  Reliefs  and  other  feudal  incidents 
are  said  to  have  been  established  in  France  y  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  they  certainly  appear  in  the 
famous  edict  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  in  1037,  which  recognizes 
the  usage  of  presenting  horses  and  arms  to  the  lord  upon  a 
change  of  tenancy--  But  this  also  subsisted  under  the  name 
of  hcriot.  in  England,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Canute. 

A  relief  was  a  sum  of  money  (unless  where  charter  or  custom 
introduced  a  different  tribute)  due  from  everyone  of  full  age, 
taking  a  fief  by  descent.  This  was  in  some  countries  arbitrary, 
or  ad  ntiscrkordiam,  and  the  exactions  practised  under  this  pre- 
tence both  upon  superior  and  inferior  vassals  ranked  amongst 


y  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France. 
t.  i.  preface,  p.  lo. 

t  Servato  uiu  valvassonim  majorum 
in    tradendis   arniis   cquisquc    suis    se- 


nioribus.  This,  among  other  reasons, 
leads  me  to  doubt  the  received  opinion 
th.it  Italian  fiefs  were  not  herMitarx 
before  the  promutgation  of  this  edict. 
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the  greatest  abuses  of  the  feudal  policy.  Henry  I.  of  Engiand 
promises  in  his  charter  that  they  shall  in  future  be  just  and 
reasonable;  but  the  rate  does  not  appear  to  have  been  finaUj 
settled  till  it  was  laid  down  in  Magna  Charta  at  about  a  fourth 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  ficL  We  find  also  fixed  reliefs  amoQ^ 
the  old  customs  of  Nonnandy  and  Beauroisis.  By  a  lav  d  St. 
Louis,  in  1245,0  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  entitled  to  enter  upon  the  lands, 
if  the  heir  could  not  pay  the  rdief,  and  possess  thctn  for  a  year. 
This  right  existed  nncooditionally  in  England  under  the  name 
of  primer  seisin,  but  was  confined  to  the  king> 

Oosely  connected  with  rehefs  were  the  fines  paid  to  the 
lord  upon  the  alienation  of  his  vassal  s  feud ;  and  indeed  we 
frequently  find  them  called  by  the  same  name.  The  spirit  of 
feudal  tenure  established  so  intimate  a  connectioa  between  the 
two  parties  that  it  could  be  dissolved  by  neither  without  re- 
quiring the  other's  coosenL  If  the  lord  transferred  his  seign- 
iory, the  tenant  was  to  testifj'  his  concurrence ;  and  this  cere- 
mony was  long  kept  up  in  England  under  the  name  of  attorn- 
ment The  assent  of  the  lord  to  his  vassal's  alienation  was  still 
more  essential,  and  more  difficult  to  be  attained.  He  had 
received  his  fief,  it  was  supposed,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  family ;  at  least  his  heart  and  arm  were  bound 
to  his  superior ;  and  his  service  was  not  to  be  exchanged  for 
that  of  a  stranger,  who  might  be  unable  or  imwilling  to  render 
it.  A  law  of  Lothaire  II.  in  Italy  forbids  the  alienation  of 
fiefs  without  the  lord's  consents  This  prohibition  is  repeated 
in  one  of  Frederic  I.,  and  a  similar  enactment  was  made  by 
Roger,  King  of  Sicily  .J  By  the  law  of  France  the  lord  was 
entitled^  upon  every  alienation  made  by  his  tenant,  either  to 
redeem  the  fief  by  paying  the  purchase-money,  or  to  claim 
a  certain  part  of  the  value,  by  way  of  fine,  upon  the  change 
of  tenancy.'    In  England  even  the  practice  of  subinfeudation. 


a  Onlonnaaces  des  Rait.  p.  $$. 

b  Du  Cansc  T.  Flactttim.  RelcTixim, 
Sports-  Bjr  manjr  customs  a  reliH  vxs 
doe  00  rrtTf  chaare  of  the  lord,  as  well 
•s  of  tbe  Tssial.  bat  this  was  not  the 
caac  in  Eaglaod.  B«aainont  speaks  of 
reliefs  as  due  only  on  cotUteral  tucce»- 
•ion.  Coolame*  de  Beauroisis.,  c.  27. 
Aad  this,  accordinft  to  Dn  Can^re,  was 
Ike  ccnenl  rule  in  the  rastomarr  law 
of  Fnaec^  la  Anjou  and  Maine  they 
were  aot  eren  dne  upon  succession  be- 
tvem  brotbers.  Ordonnaaecs  des  Rois, 
C-  i.  P-  SS-  And  IL  de  Fastoret.  in  bis 
v^nable  preface  to  tbe  Mvteenth  tdI- 
nme  of  tbat  coOectioa,  aays  it  was  a 


rait  that  tbe  king  had  nothing  upon 
lineal  »ucce4*ion  of  a  fief,  whether  in 
the  ascending  or  descending  line,  bnt 
la  bomdu  rt  Uj  tmaitu,  i.  t..  homage  and 
fcak^:  p.  so. 

t  Lib.  Fcodomm.  I.  ii.  tit.  o  and  ja. 
This  was  principallv  lerelled  at  the 
practice  of  ^ietuting  feudal  property  in 
favor  ol  tbe  church,  which  was  called 
pro  animi  jodicare.  Radevicns  in  Ge^ 
tis  Frederic  I.  1.  iv.  c  7;  Lib.  Feud.  L 
i.  tit.  J,  16,  L  iL  tit.  10. 

d  GiaoBoae.  I.  ii.  c  s- 

r  Dn  Cangr.  t.  Reaceapitum,  Plad- 
tun,  Radtatqin-  Pastoret,  pr^ce  aa 
•eiziiine  tome  dcs  Ordoanancca,  p.  ao; 
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which  was  more  conformable  to  the  law  of  fiefs  and  the  military 
genius  of  the  system,  but  injurious  to  the  suzerains,  who  lost 
thereby  their  escheats  and  other  advantages  of  seigniory,  was 
checked  by  Magna  Charta/  and  forbidden  by  the  statute  18 
Edward  I.,  called  Quia  Emptores,  which  at  the  same  time  gave 
the  liberty  of  alienating  lands,  to  be  holden  to  the  grantor's 
immediate  lord.  The  tenants  of  the  crown  were  not  included 
in  this  act;  but  that  of  i  Edward  III.  c.  12,  enabled  them 
to  alienate,  upon  tlic  payment  of  a  composition  into  chan- 
cery, which  was  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
lands. £ 

These  restraints,  placed  for  the  lord's  advantage  upon  the 
transfer  of  feudal  propcrti',  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
designed  for  the  protection  of  heirs  and  preservation  of  fam- 
ilies. Such  were  the  jus  proiimeseos  in  the  books  of  the  fiefs,* 
and  reirait  lignager  of  the  French  law,  which  gave  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  vendor  a  preemption  upon  the  sale  of  any  fief,  and 
a  right  of  subsequent  redemption.  Such  was  the  positive  pro- 
hibition of  alienating  a  fief  held  by  descent  from  the  father 
(feudum  paternum),  without  the  consent  of  the  kindred  on  that 
line.t  Such,  too,  were  the  still  more  rigorous  fetters  imposed 
by  the  English  statute  of  entails,  which  precluded  all  lawful 
alienation,  till,  after  two  centuries,  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
fictitious  process  of  a  common  recovery.  Though  these  par- 
take in  some  measure  of  the  feudal  spirit,  and  would  form  an 
important  head  in  the  legal  history  of  that  system,  it  will  be 


HoiMrd.  Diet,  du  Droit  Normand,  art. 
Fief  Argou,  Inst,  du  Droit  Francois,  t. 
ii-  c.  3.  In  Ueaumanuir'^  aq;c  and  diii- 
trict  at  lra«t,  tubiriEeudation  without 
the  lord's  licence  incurred  a  forfeiture 
of  the  land:  and  his  reason  extendi  of 
cour&e  more  strongly  to  alienation. 
Coutamcs  de  BeauvoiMB,  c.  2;  Vclly,  t. 
vL  p.  187.  But.  by  the  general  law  of 
leuds,  the  former  was  strictly  regular, 
while  the  tenant  forfeited  his  land  by 
the  latter.  Craig  mentions  this  distinc- 
tion aa  one  for  which  he  is  perplexed  to 
account.  Jus  Fcudale,  I.  iii.  tit.  3.  u. 
6)1.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  inielh- 
ffible  upon  the  original  principles  of 
Audat  tenure. 

f  Dalryniple  seems  to  suppose  that 
the  33d  chapter  of  Magna  Lliarta  re- 
lates to  alienation  and  not  to  subinfeu- 
dation. ILssay  on  Feudal  Property, 
edit.  1758,  p.  83.  See  Sir  E.  Coke,  a 
Jn*t.  p.  6s,  501;  and  Wright  on  Tenures, 
contra.  Mr.  Hargravc  obscryes  that 
•*  the  history  of  our  law  with  respect  to 
the    powers    of    alienation    before    the 

Vol.  1.— 10 


statute  of  Quia  Emptores  (errarum  ii 
very  much  involved  in  obscurity." 
Notes  on  Co.  Lit.  43,  a.  In  Glanville'i 
time  apparently  a  man  could  only 
alienate  (to  hold  of  ^  himself)  rationa- 
bilcm  partem  de  terra  sua,  1.  vii.  c  1. 
But  this  may  have  been  in  favor  ol  the 
kindred  as  much  as  of  the  lord.  Dal- 
rymplc's  Essay,  ubi  supra. 

It  is  probable  that  Coke  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  "  at  the  common  taw 
the  tenant  might  have  made  a  feoffment 
o[  the  whole  tenancy  to  be  holden  of 
the  lord." 

g2  Inst.  p.  66;  Blackstane's  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  ii.  c.  s. 

h  Lib.  r  eud.  1.  v.  t.  13.  There  were 
analogies  to  ibis  jus  wpoTiMfrnM:  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  still  mare  closely, 
in  the  constitutions  of  the  latter  Byzan- 
tine emperors. 

i  Alienatio  leudi  paterrti  non  valet 
etiam  domini  voluntate,  nisi  agnatis 
consentientihus.  Lib.  Feud.  apud 
Wright  on  Tenures,  pp.  108,  156. 


sufficient  to  allude  to  them  in  a  sketch  which  is  confined  to 
the  development  of  its  political  influence. 

A  custom  very  similar  in  cflfect  to  subinfeudation  was  the 
teiiure  by  friragc,  whicli  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  France. 
Pru:iogcniture,  in  that  extreme  which  our  common  law  has 
established,  was  unknown,  I  believe,  in  every  country  upon 
the  Continent.  The  customs  of  France  found  means  to  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  families,  and  the  indivisibility  of  a  feudal 
homage,  without  exposing  the  younger  sons  of  a  gentleman 
o  absolute  beggary  or  dependence.  Baronies,  indeed,  were 
not  divided  ;  but  the  eldest  son  was  bound  to  make  a  provision 
in  money,  by  way  of  appanage,  for  the  other  children,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  circumstances  and  their  birth./  As  to  inferior 
"Cfs,  in  many  places  an  equal  partition  was  made;  in  others, 
the  eldest  took  the  chief  portion,  generally  two-thirds,  and 
received  the  homage  of  his  brothers  for  the  remaining  part, 
which  they  divided.  To  the  lord  of  whom  the  fief  was  held, 
himself  did  homage  for  the  whole.*  In  the  early  times  of  the 
feudal  policy,  when  military  service  was  the  great  object  of 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal,  this,  like  all  other  subin- 
feudation, was  rather  advantageous  to  the  former;  (or  when 
the  homage  of  a  fief  was  divided,  the  service  was  diminished 
in  proportion.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary attendance  for  an  entire  manor  to  have  been  forty  days ; 
if  that  came  to  be  equally  split  among  two,  each  would  owe 
but  a  service  of  twenty.  But  if,  instead  of  being  homagers  to 
the  same  suzerain,  one  tenant  held  immediately  of  the  other, 
as  every  feudatory  might  summon  t!ie  aid  of  his  own  vassals, 
the  superior  lord  would,  in  fact,  obtain  the  service  of  both. 
Whatever  opposition,  therefore,  was  made  to  the  rights  of 
subinfeudation  or  frerage,  would  indicate  a  decay  in  the  mili- 
tary character,  the  living  principle  of  feudal  tenure.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  reign  of  riulip  Augustus,  when  the  fabric  was 
beginning  to  shake,  we  find  a  confederate  agreement  of  some 
principal  nobles  sanctioned  by  the  king,  to  abrogate  the  mesne 


/  Du  Cange,  t.  Apanamcntum,  Baro. 
Baronie  ne  depart  mie  enire  frcrcs  sc 
leur  ptre  ne  leur  a  fait  partie;  mcs  li 
ainsncjc  don  faire  avcnant  bienfet  au 
puisn^,  et  si  doit  les  filles  maiier.  Eta- 
blisisrm.  de  Si.   Louis,  c.  14. 

k  This  was  also  the  law  of  Flanders 
■nd  Hainault.  Martenne,  Thesaurus 
Anecdolor,   t.   i.   p.    1092.    The  customs 


as  to  succession  were  exceedingly 
various,  as  indeed  they  continued  to  tie 
until  the  late  ceneraJization  of  French 
law.  Rectieil  des  Histor.  t.  ii.  preface, 
p.  io3:  Hist.  (le  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  p.  tii, 
Sii.  In  the  former  work  it  is  said  that 
primogeniture  was  introduced  by  the 
Normans  from  Scaadioftvia. 
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tenure  of  younger  brothers,  and  establish  an  immediate  de- 
pendence of  eacli  upon  the  superior  lord.'  This,  however,  was 
not  universally  adopted,  and  the  original  frerage  subsisted  to 
the  last  in  some  of  the  customs  of  France.*" 

As  fiefs  descended  but  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  taker, 
or  at  the  utmost  to  his  kindred,  they  necessarily  became  some- 
times vacant  for  want  of  heirs ;  especially  where,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  power  of  devising  them  by  will.  In  this 
case  it  was  obvious  that  they  ought  to  revert  to  the  lord,  from 
whose  property  they  had  been  derived.  These  reversions  be- 
came more  frequent  throxigh  the  forfeitures  occasioned  by  the 
vassal's  delinquency,  cither  towards  his  superior  lord  or  the 
state.  Various  cases  are  laid  down  in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem, 
where  the  vassal  forfeits  his  land  for  a  year,  for  his  life,  or  for- 
ever.M  But  under  rapacious  kings,  such  as  the  Norman  line  in 
England,  absolute  forfeitures  came  to  prevail,  and  a  new  doc- 
trine was  introduced,  the  corruption  of  blood,  by  which  the 
heir  was  effectually  excluded  from  deducing  his  title  at  any 
distant  time  through  an  attainted  ancestor. 

Reliefs,  fines  upon  alienation,  and  escheats,  seem  to  be  nat- 
ural reservations  in  the  lord's  bounty  to  his  vassal.  He  had 
rights  of  another  class  which  principally  arose  out  of  fealty 
and  intimate  attachment.  Such  were  the  aids  which  he  was 
entitled  to  call  for  in  certain  prescribed  circumstances.  These 
depended  a  great  deal  upon  local  custom,  and  were  often  ex- 
torted unreasonably.  Du  Cange  mentions  several  as  having 
existed  in  France ;  such  as  an  aid  for  the  lord's  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  for  marrying  his  sister  or  eldest  son,  and  for 
paying  a  relief  to  his  suzerain  on  taking  possession  of  his  land.ff 
Of  these,  the  last  appears  to  have  been  the  most  usual  in  Eng- 
land. But  this,  and  other  aids  occasionally  exacted  by  the 
lords,  were  felt  as  a  severe  grievance ;  and  by  Magna  Charta 
three  only  are  retained ;  to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a  knight, 
to  marry  his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  redeem  his  person  from 
prison.  They  were  restricted  to  nearly  the  same  description 
by  a  law  of  William  L  of  Sicily,  and  by  the  customs  of  France.^ 
These  feudal  aids  are  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  the  begin- 
nings of  taxation,  of  which  for  a  long  time  they  in  a  great 


J  Ordonnances  dcs  Rois,  t.  t.  p.  19. 
m  Du   CanRc,   Di»««rt.    III.   fur  Join- 
ville:  Beauman.  c.  47. 
II  C.  aoo,  aoi. 


0  Dtt  Cange,  voc.  Auxilium. 

fi  Giannonc,  I.  xii.  c.  j ;  Velly,  t.  vi.  p. 
200;  Ordnnnances  dea  Koii,  t.  i.  p.  138, 
t.  xvL  preface. 
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measure  answered  the  purpose,  till  the  craving  necessities  and 
covetous  policy  of  kings  substituted  for  them  more  durable 
and  onerous  burdens. 

I  might  here,  perhaps,  close  the  enumeration  of  feudal  inci- 
dents, but  that  the  two  remaining,  wardship  and  marriage, 
though  only  partial  customs,  were  those  of  our  own  country, 
and  tend  to  illustrate  the  rapacious  character  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. 

In  England,  and  in  Normandy,  which  either  led  the  way  to, 
or  adopted,  all  these  English  institutions,  the  lord  had  the 
wardship  of  his  tenant  during  minority.?  By  virtue  of  this 
right  he  had  both  the  care  of  his  person  and  received  to  his 
own  use  the  profits  of  the  estate.  There  is  something  in  this 
custom  very  conformable  to  the  feudal  spirit,  since  none  was 
so  fit  as  the  lord  to  train  up  his  vassal  to  arms,  and  none  could 
put  in  so  good  a  claim  to  enjoy  the  fief,  while  the  military 
service  for  which  it  had  been  granted  was  suspended.  This 
privilege  of  guardianship  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
lord  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  r  but  in  the  law  of  France  the 
custody  of  the  land  was  intrusted  to  the  next  heir,  and  that  of 
the  person,  as  in  socage  tenures  among  us,  to  the  nearest  kin- 
dred of  that  blood  which  could  not  inherit.-*  By  a  gross  abuse 
of  this  custom  in  England,  the  right  of  guardianship  in  chivalry, 
or  temporary  possession  of  the  lands,  was  assigned  over  to 
strangers.    This  was  one  of  the  most  vexatious  parts  of  our 


q  Recueil  d«s   Hi&toriens.  t.   xt.   pr^f. 

f.  it2;  Atkou,  In«t.  au  Droit  Fnm^oii, 
i.  c  6;  lioaard.  Anciennes  Loix  dc* 
Francois,  t.  i.  p.  147-  »     .     „      . 

r  Schtlter,   Institutioncs   Juris   Fcuda- 
tU,  p.  85. 
§  Dti  Cange,  ▼.  Cuttodia;   Assises  de 

ifniMlem,  c  178;  Etablissemens  de  St. 
.ouis,  c  IT,  Beaumanoir,  c  15;  Argou, 
I.  i.  c.  6.  The  second  o(  these  uses 
nearly  the  same  expression  as  Sir  John 
Fortescue  in  accounting  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  next  heir  from  guardianship 
of  the  person:  that  mauvaise  convoitise 
li  fairciit  faire  la  garde  du  toup. 

I  know  not  any  mistake  more  usual 
in  English  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  feudal  law  than  that  o(  (upposing 
that  guardianship  in  ctaitralry  waa  an 
universal  custom.  A  charter  of  11^  in 
Rymer,  t.  i.  p.  loj,  seems  indeed  to  im- 
ply that  the  incidents  of  garde  noble 
and  of  marriage  existed  in  the  Isle  of 
Oleron.  But  Eleanor,  by  a  later  instru- 
ment, grants  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island  should  have  the  wardship 
•nd  marriage  of  their  heirs  without  any 
interposition,    and    expressly    abrogatca 


all  the  evil  customs  that  her  husband 
had  introduced:  p.  ita.  From  hence  I 
should  infer  that  Henry  II.  had  en- 
deavored to  impose  these  feudal  bur- 
dens (which  perhaps  were  then  new 
even  in  England)  upon  his  continental 
dominions.  Kadulphua  de  Diceto  tell* 
us  of  a  claim  made  by  him  to  the  ward- 
ship of  Chatcauroux  in  Berry,  which 
could  not  legally  have  been  subject  to 
that  custom.  Twysden,  X  Scriptores. 
p.  599.  And  he  set  up  pretensions  to 
the  custody  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany 
after  the  death  of  his  5on  Geofifrey. 
This  might  perhaps  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Normandv,  on  which  Brittany 
depended.  But  Philip  Augustus  made 
•  simitar  claim.  In  fact,  these  political 
assertions  of  right,  prompted  by  ambi- 
tion and  supported  by  force,  are  bad 
precedents  to  establish  rules  of  juris- 
prudence. Both  Philip  and  Henry  were 
abundantly  disposed  to  rcaliie  so  con- 
venient a  prerogative  as  that  of  guar> 
dianship  in  chivalry  over  the  fiefs  of 
their  vassals.  Lyttleton's  Henry  IL 
vol.  iii.  p.  4i). 
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feudal  tenures,  and  was  never,  perhaps,  more  sorely  felt  than 
in  their  last  stage  under  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  families. 

Another  right  given  to  the  lord  by  the  Norman  and  English 
laws,  was  that  of  marriage,  or  of  tendering  a  husband  to  his 
female  wards  while  under  age,  whom  they  could  not  reject 
without  forfeiting  the  value  of  the  marriage;  that  is,  as  much 
as  anyone  would  give  to  the  guardian  for  such  an  alliance. 
This  was  afterwards  extended  to  male  wards,  and  became  a 
very  lucrative  source  of  extortion  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to 
mesne  lords.  This  custom  seems  to  have  had  the  same  extent 
as  that  of  wardships.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  books  of  Ger- 
many, but  not  of  France.'  The  kings,  however,  and  even 
inferior  lords,  of  that  country,  required  their  consent  to  be 
solicited  for  the  marriage  of  their  vassals'  daughters.  Several 
proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  history  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of 
France ;  and  the  same  prerogative  existed  in  Germany,  Sicily, 
and  England."  A  still  more  remarkable  law  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  lord  might  summon  any  female 
vassal  to  accept  one  of  three  whom  he  should  propose  as  her 
husband.  No  other  condition  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
on  him  in  selecting  these  suitors  than  that  they  should  be  of 
equal  rank  with  herself.  Neither  the  maiden's  coyness  nor 
the  widow's  afRiction,  neither  aversion  to  the  proffered  candi- 
dates nor  love  to  one  more  favored,  seem  to  have  passed  as 
legitimate  excuses.  One.  only  one,  plea  could  come  from  the 
lady's  mouth  who  was  resolute  to  hold  her  land  in  single  bless- 
edness. It  was,  that  she  was  past  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  after 
this  unwelcome  confession  it  is  justly  argued  by  the  author  of 
the  law-book  which  I  quote,  that  the  lord  could  not  decently 
press  her  into  matrimony.^  However  outrageous  such  an 
usage  may  appear  to  our  ideas,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 


t  Schilter,  abi  lupri.  Du  Cange,  too. 
Disparagarc,  seems  to  admit  this  feudal 
right  in  France;  but  the  paitages  he 
quotes  do  not  support  it.  See  also  the 
word  Maritagium.  |;M.  Guiiot  has, 
however,  observed  (Hist,  de  la  Civiliia- 
tion  en  France,  Le<;on  39)  that  the 
fendal  incidents  ol  guardianship  in 
chr»alry  by  marriage  were  more  fre- 
quent than  I  seem  to  suppose.  The 
customary  law  was  so  variable,  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  rely  on  particular  in- 
stances, or  to  found  a  general  negative 
on  their  absence.     1848.) 

B  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  ISSI 
Assises  de  Jeriit.  c.  tRo,  and  Thaumas- 
aiire's    nole;    Du    Cange,    ubi    supra; 


Glanvil.  1.  vii.  c.  13;  Giannone,  1.  xL  c 
f ;  Wright  en  Tenures,  p.  94.  SI.  Louis 
in  return  declared  that  he  wauld  not 
marry  his  own  daughter  without  the 
consent  of  his  barons.  Joinville,  t.  il. 
p.  140.  Henry  I.  of  England  had 
promised  the  Kame.  The  guardian  of  a 
lemale  minor  was  obliged  to  give  se- 
curity  to  her  lord  n>M  to  marry  her 
without  hia  consent.  Etabllssetnens  de 
St.  Louis,  c.  63. 

V  Ais.  de  Jerus.  c.  124.  I  must  ob- 
serve that  Lauricre  says  this  usage  pre. 
vailed    en    plusieurs    fieux,    ifaough    he 

Suotes  no  authority.— Ordonnanccs  des 
Lois,  p.  ijs. 
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peculiar  circumstances  of  that  little  state  rendered  it  indispens- 
able to  possess  in  every  fief  a  proper  vassal  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  war. 

These  feudal  servitudes  distinguish  the  maturity  of  the  sys- 
tem. No  trace  of  them  appears  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  family,  nor  in  the  instruments  by  which  bene- 
fices were  granted.  I  believe  that  they  did  not  make  part  of  the 
regular  feudal  law  before  the  eleventh,  or,  perhaps,  the  twelfth 
century,  though  doubtless  partial  usages  of  this  kind  had  grown 
up  antecedently  to  either  of  those  periods.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, no  allusion  occurs  to  the  lucrative  rights  of  seigniory 
in  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  which  are  a  monument  of  French 
usages  in  the  eleventh  century.  Indeed,  that  very  general 
commutation  of  allodial  property  into  tenure  which  took  place 
between  the  middle  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  would 
hardly  have  been  effected  if  fiefs  had  then  been  liable  to  such 
burdens  and  so  much  extortion.  In  half-barbarous  ages  the 
strong  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  weak ;  a  truth 
which,  if  it  needed  illustration,  might  find  it  in  the  progress 
of  the  feudal  system. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  inquiry  to  fiefs  holden  on 
terms  of  military  service;  since  those  are  the  most  ancient 
and  regular,  as  well  as  the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
system.  They  alone  were  called  proper  feuds,  and  all  were 
presumed  to  be  of  this  description  until  the  contrary  was  proved 
by  the  charter  of  investiture.  A  proper  feud  was  bestowed 
without  price,  without  fixed  stipulation,  upon  a  vassal  capable 
of  serving  personally  in  the  field.  But  gradually,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  legal  ingenuity,  improper  fiefs  of  the  most  various 
kinds  were  introduced,  retaining  little  of  the  characteristics, 
and  less  of  the  spirit,  which  distinguislied  the  original  tenures. 
Women,  if  indeed  that  were  an  innovation,  were  admitted  to 
inherit  them ;  w  they  were  granted  for  a  price,  and  without 
reference  to  military  service.  The  language  of  the  feudal  law 
was  applied  by  a  kind  of  metaphor  to  almost  every  transfer 
of  property.  Hence  pensions  of  money  and  allowances  of  pro- 
visions, however  remote  from  right  notions  of  a  fief,  were 
sometimes  granted  imder  that  name ;    and  even  where  land 


o»  Women  did  no*  inherit  fiefs  in  the 
German  empire.  Whether  they  were 
ever  occluded  from  succession  in 
France  I  know  not ;  the  genius  of  a  mili- 
tary tenure,  and  the  old  Teutonic  cus- 


toms, preserved  m  the  Salic  law,  seem 
advene  to  tbeir  pojsse^ston  of  feudal 
lands;  yet  the  practice,  at  least  from  the 
eleventh  century  downwards,  does  not 
support  the  theory. 
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was  the  subject  of  the  donation,  its  conditions  were  often  lucra- 
tive, often  honorary,  and  sometimes  ludicrous.* 

There  is  one  extensive  species  of  feudal  tenure  which  may 
be  distinctly  noticed.  The  pride  of  wealth  in  the  middle  ages 
was  principally  exhibited  in  a  multitude  of  dependents.  The 
court  of  Charlemagne  was  crowded  with  officers  of  very  rank, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  exercised  functions  about 
the  royal  person  which  would  have  been  though  fit  only  for 
slaves  in  the  palace  of  Augustus  or  Antonine.  The  freeborn 
Franks  saw  nothing  menia!  in  the  titles  of  cup-bearer,  steward, 
marshal,  and  master  of  the  horse,  which  are  still  borne  by  the 
noblest  families  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and,  till  lately,  by 
sovereign  princes  in  the  empire. y  From  the  court  of  the  king 
this  favorite  piece  of  magnificence  descended  to  those  of  the 
prelates  and  barons,  who  surrounded  themselves  with  house- 
hold officers  called  ministerials ;  a  name  equally  applied  to 
those  of  a  servile  and  of  a  liberal  description.-  The  latter  of 
these  were  rewarded  with  grants  of  lands,  which  they  held 
under  a  feudal  tenure  by  the  condition  of  performing  some 
domestic  service  to  the  lord.  What  was  called  in  our  law 
grand  serjeanty  affords  an  in.stancc  of  this  species  of  ficf.a  It 
is,  however,  an  instance  of  the  noblest  kind;  but  Muratori 
has  given  abundance  of  proofs  that  the  commonest  mechanical 
arts  were  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  great  by  persons  re- 
ceiving lands  upon  those  conditions.* 

These  imperfect  feuds,  however,  belong  more  properly  to 
the  history  of  law,  and  are  chiefly  noticed  in  the  present  sketch 
because  they  attest  the  partiality  manifested  during  the  middle 


jrCrag.  Jus  Feiidale,  1.  !.  tit  rp;  Du 
Canac,  voc.  Feudum  rle  Camera,  &c. 
In  the  treaty  between  Henry  1.  of  Eng- 
land and  Robert,  Count  rrl  Flanders, 
A.O.  iioi.  the  king  stipulates  to  pay  an- 
nually ^oo  marks  of  silver,  in  feflda,  for 
the  military  urvice  of  his  ally.  Rymer, 
Fccdcra,  t.  i.  p.  i.        _ 

y  The  Count  of  Anjou,  under  L.ouis 
Vi.,  claimed  the  office  of  Great  Sene- 
schal of  France;  that  is,  to  carry  dishes 
to  the  king's  tabic  on  state  days.  (Sis- 
mondi,  V.  13}.)  Thus  the  feudal  notions 
of  grand  serjeanty  prepared  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  royal  supremacy,  as 
the  military  tenures  had  impaired  it. 
The  wound  and  the  remedy  came  from 
the  same  lance.  If  the  feudal  system 
was  inccsmpatitile  with  despotism,  and 
even,  while  in  its  full  vigor,  with  leiiiti- 
mate  authority,  it  kept  alive  the  sense 
of  a  suoremc  chief,   of  a  superiority  oi 


rank,  of  a  certain  aubjection  to  an 
hcrrdilary  sovereign,  not  yet  testified 
by  unlimited  obedience,  but  by  homage 
and  loyalty. 

£  Schmidt.  Hist,  des  AUcmand.s,  t.  iii. 
p.  93;  Du  Cange,  v.  Familta,  Ministe- 
rialea. 

a  "  This  tenure,"  sajrs  Littleton,  "  it 
where  a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tene> 
ments  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  hf 
such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry 
the  banner  of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or 
to  lead  his  array,  or  to  be  his  marshal, 
or  to  carry  his  sword  before  him  at  his 
coronation,  or  to  be  his  sewer  at  his 
coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler, 
or  to  be  one  of  his  chamberlains  at  the 
receipt  of  hij  exchequer,  or  to  do  other 
like  services."    Sect.  153. 

b  Antiq.  Ital.  Dissert.  11,  ad  fiaem. 
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ages  to  the  name  and  form  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  the  regular 
military  fief  we  see  the  real  principle  of  the  system,  which  might 
originally  have  been  defined  an  alliance  of  free  landholders 
arranged  in  degrees  of  subordination,  according  to  their  re- 
spective capacities  of  aflfording  mutual  support. 

The  peculiar  and  varied  attributes  of  feudal  tenures  naturally 
gave  rise  to  a  new  jurisprudence,  regulating  territorial  rights 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  had  adopted  the  system.  For 
a  length  of  time  this  rested  in  traditionary  customs,  observed 
in  the  domains  of  each  prince  or  lord,  without  much  regard 
to  those  of  his  neighbors.  Laws  were  made  occasionally  by 
tlte  emperor  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which  tended  to  fix  the 
usages  of  those  countries.  About  the  year  1170,  Girard  and 
Obertus,  two  Milanese  lawyers,  published  two  books  of  the 
law  of  fiefs,  which  obtained  a  great  authority,  and  have  been 
regarded  as  the  groundwork  of  that  jurisprudence.^  A  number 
of  subsequent  commentators  swelled  this  code  with  their 
glosses  and  opinions,  to  enlighten  or  obscure  the  judgment  of 
the  imperial  tribunals.  These  were  chiefly  civilians  or  canon- 
ists, who  brought  to  the  interpretation  of  old  barbaric  customs 
the  principles  of  a  very  different  school.  Hence  a  manifest 
change  was  wrought  in  the  law  of  feudal  tenure,  which  they 
assimilated  to  the  usufruct  or  the  emphyteusis  of  the  Roman 
code ;  modes  of  property  somewhat  analogous  in  appearance, 
but  totally  distinct  in  principle,  from  the  legitimate  fief.  These 
Lombard  lawyers  propagated  a  doctrine  which  has  been  too 
readily  received,  that  the  feudal  system  originated  in  their 
country;  and  some  writers  upon  jurisprudence,  such  as  Duck 
and  Sir  James  Craig,  incline  to  give  a  preponderating  authority 
to  their  code.  But  whatever  weight  it  may  have  possessed 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  a  different  guide  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  ancient  customs  of  France  and  England.d  These 
were  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  that  curious  polity  with  which 
the  stream  of  Roman  law  had  never  mingled  its  waters.  In 
England  we  know  that  the  Norman  system  established  between 
the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  restrained  by 


e  Giatinone,  1st.  di  Napoli,  I.  xiii.  c.  j. 
The  Libri  Fcodorum  are  printed  in 
iro«  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civjlis. 

d  Gjannone  explicitly  contrasts  the 
French  and  Lombard  laws  respeclintr 
fieEi.  The  latter  was  the  foundation  of 
tbe   Libri   Fevdorum,  and   lormcd    the 


comman  law  of  Italy.  The  former  was 
introduced  by  Roger  Cuiscard  into  his 
dominions,  in  three  books  of  constitu- 
tions, printed  in  I.indebrog's  collection. 
There  were  several  material  diiTerenees. 
which  Ciafinone  enumerates,  especially 
the  Norman  custom  of  primogeniture. 
1st.  di  Nap.  I.  xi.  c.  S' 
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regular  legislation,  by  paramount  courts  of  justice,  and  by 
learned  writings,  from  breaking  into  discordant  local  usages, 
except  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  places,  and  has 
become  the  principal  source  of  our  common  law.  But  the 
independence  of  the  French  nobles  produced  a  much  greater 
variety  of  customs.  The  whole  nutjibcr  collected  and  reduced 
to  certainty  in  the  sixteenth  century,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  or,  omitting  those  inconsiderable  for  extent 
or  peculiarity,  to  sixty.  The  earliest  written  customary  in 
France  is  that  of  Beam,  which  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  Viscount  Gaston  IV.  in  loSS.f  Many  others  were  written 
in  the  two  subsequent  ages,  of  which  the  customs  of  Beau- 
voisis,  compiled  by  Beaumanoir  under  Philip  III,,  are  the 
most  celebrated,  and  contain  a  mass  of  information  on  the 
feudal  constitution  and  manners.  Under  Ctiarles  VII.  an  ordi- 
nance was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  general  code  of  cus- 
tomary law.  by  ascertaining  forever  in  a  written  collection 
those  of  each  district ;  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  This  was  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  pays  coulumicrs,  or  northern  division  of  France, 
and  the  rule  of  all  their  tribunals,  unless  where  controlled  by 
royal  edicts. 


#  There  are  two  editions  of  this 
curious  old  code;  one  at  Pau,  in  1552, 
repablisbed  with  a  fresh  tide-page  and 
permission  ol  Henry  IV,  in  160*;  the 
otiier  at  Lescars,  in  1633.  These  laws, 
aa  we  read  them,  arc  subsequent  to  a 
rerision  made  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teeath  century,  in  which  they  were  more 


or  less  corrected.  The  basis,  however, 
is  unquestionably  very  ancient.  Wc 
even  ftnd  the  composition  for  homicide 
preserved  in  them,  so  that  murder  was 
pot  a  capital  offence  in  Beam,  though 
robbery  was  such. — Rubrica  de  Homi- 
eidis,  Art.  xxxt.  See  too  Rubrica  de 
Poems,  Art.  t.  and  ii. 
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PART  II. 

Analysts  of  the  Feudal  System— Its  local  Extent— View  of  the  different 
Orders  of  Society  during  the  Feudal  Ages — Nobility — Their  Ranks 
and  Privileges — Clergy — Freemen — Serfs  or  Villeins — Comparative 
State  of  France  and  Germany — Privileges  enjoyed  by  the  French 
Vassals — Right  of  Coining  Money — And  of  private  War — Immunity 
from  Taxation — Historical  View  of  the  Royal  Revenue  in  France — 
Methods  Adopted  to  Augment  it  by  Depreciation  of  the  Coin,  etc. — 
Legislative  Power — Its  State  under  the  Merovingian  Kings  and  Char- 
lemagne— His  Councils — Suspension  of  any  General  Legislative  Au- 
thority during  the  Prevalence  of  Feudal  Principles — The  King's 
Council — Means  adopted  to  supply  the  Want  of  a  National  Assembly 
— Gradual  Progress  of  the  King's  Legislative  Power — Philip  IV.  as- 
sembles the  States-General — Their  Powers  limited  to  Taxation- 
States  under  the  Sons  of  Philip  IV.— States  of  1355  and  1356 — They 
nearly  effect  an  entire  Revolution — The  Crown  recovers  its  Vigor — 
States  of  1380,  under  Charles  VI. — Subsequent  Assemblies  under 
Charles  VI.  and  Charles  V 11.— The  Crown  becomes  more  and  more 
absolute — Louts  XI. — States  of  Tours  in  1484 — Historical  View  of 
Jurisdiction  in  France — Its  earliest  Stage  under  the  first  Race  of 
Kings  and  Charlemagne — Territorial  Jurisdiction — Feudal  Courts 
of  Justice — Trial  by  Combat — Code  of  St.  Louis — The  Territorial 
Jurisdictions  give  way — Progress  of  the  Judicial  Power  of  the  Crown 
— Parliament  of  Paris — Peers  of  France — Increased  Authority  of  the 
Parliament — Registration  of  Edicts — Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Feudal  System — Acquisitions  of  Domain  by  the  Crown — Charters 
of  Incorporation  granted  to  Towns — Their  previous  Condition — First 
Charters  in  the  Twelfth  Century — Privileges  contained  in  them — 
Military  Service  of  Feudal  Tenants  commuted  for  Money — Hired 
Troops — Change  in  the  Military  System  of  Europe — General  View 
of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  attending  the  Feudal  System. 

The  advocates  of  a  Roman  origin  for  most  of  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  kingdoms  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
the  empire  are  naturally  prone  to  magnify  the  analogies  to 
feudal  tenure  which  Rome  presents  to  us,  and  even  to  deduce 
it  either  from  the  ancient  relation  of  patron  and  client,  and 
that  of  personal  commendation,  which  was  its  representative  in 
a  later  age,  or  from  the  frontier  lands  granted  in  the  third 
century  to  the  Laeti,  or  barbarian  soldiers,  who  held  them, 
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doubtless,  subject  to  a  condition  of  military  service.  The 
usage  of  commentiation  especially,  so  frequent  in  the  fifth 
century,  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
does  certainly  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  vassalage,  and  I  have 
already  pointed  it  out  as  one  of  its  sources.  It  wanted,  how- 
ever, that  definite  relation  to  the  tenure  of  land  which  dis- 
tinguished the  latter.  The  royal  Antrustio  (whether  the  word 
commcndadis  were  applied  to  him  or  not)  stood  bound  by  grati- 
tude and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  in  a  very  different  degree 
from  a  common  subject ;  but  he  was  not  perhaps  strictly  a 
vassal  till  he  had  received  a  territorial  benefice.^  The  com- 
plexity of  subinfeudation  could  have  no  analogy  in  commen- 
dation. 

The  grants  to  veterans  and  to  the  Lseti  are  so  far  only 
analogous  to  fiefs  that  they  established  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing lands  on  a  condition  of  military  service.  But  this  ser- 
vice was  no  more  than  what,  both  under  Charlemagne  and  in 
England,  if  not  in  other  times  and  places,  the  allodial  freeholder 
was  bound  to  render  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  ;  it  was  more 
commonly  required,  because  the  lands  were  on  a  barbarian 
frontier;  but  the  duty  was  not  even  very  analogous  to  that 
of  a  feudal  tenant.*.  The  essence  of  a  fief  seems  to  be,  that  its 
tenant  owed  fealty  to  a  lord,  and  not  to  the  state  or  the  sover- 
eign ;  the  lord  might  be  tlie  latter,  but  it  was  not,  feudally 
speaking,  as  a  sovereign  that  he  was  obeyed.  This  is,  there- 
fore, sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  tracing  the  real  theory  of  feuds 
no  higher  than  the  Merovingian  history  in  France;  their  full 
establishment,  as  has  been  seen,  is  considerably  later.  But  the 
preparatory  steps  in  the  constitutions  of  the  declining  empire 
are  of  considerable  importance,  not  merely  as  analogies,  but 
as  predisposing  circumstances,  and  even  germs  to  be  subse- 
quently developed.  The  beneficiary  tenure  of  lands  could  not 
well  be  brought  by  the  conquerors  from  Germany;  but  the 
donatives  of  arms  or  precious  metals  bestowed  by  the  chiefs 


oTTiis  word  "  vassal  "is  _  used  very 
indefinitely:  it  means,  in  its  original 
fensc,  only  a.  sarvant  or  dependant.  But 
in  the  continental  recorrts  ol  histories 
we  commonly  find  it  applied  to  feudal 
tenants. 

b  If  GothoFred  is  right  in  his  con- 
struction of  the  tenure  of  these  Liti, 
ttiey  were  not  even  generally  liable  to 
l^t»  part  of  our  irinoda  ntcesiHat,  but 
only  to  conscription  for  the  legions-  Et 
ea  lamen  conditione  terras  iliis  excolcn- 


das  Lzti  consequebantur,  ut  dtUctibui 
QMoque  ob  noxii  rsstnt  ct  IcKtonibus  in- 
screrentur  (Not.  ad  Cod.  Theod.  1.  vii. 
tit.  m,  c.  12).  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
however,  says, — "  The  duty  of  bearing 
arms  was  inseparably  connected  with 
(he      property.  (English      Common- 

wealth, i.  354.)  This  is  too  equivocal; 
but  he  certainly  me.ins  more  than 
Gothofred;  he  «.iippr>seB  a  permanent 
universal  obligation  to  render  service  in 
all  public  warfare. 
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on  their  followers  were  also  analogous  to  fiefs;  and,  as  the 
Roman  institutions  were  one  source  of  the  law  of  tenure,  so 
these  were  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  on  our  guard  against  seem- 
ing analogies  which  vanish  when  they  are  closely  observed. 
We  should  speak  inaccurately  if  we  were  to  use  the  word 
feudal  for  the  service  of  the  Irish  or  Highland  clans  to  their 
chieftain;  their  tie  was  that  of  imagined  kindred  and  respect 
for  birth,  not  the  spontaneous  compact  of  vassalage.  Much 
less  can  we  extend  the  name  of  feud,  though  it  is  sometimes 
strangely  misapplied,  to  the  polity  of  Poland  and  Russia.  All 
the  Polish  nobles  were  equal  in  rights,  and  independent  of  each 
other;  ail  who  were  less  than  noble  were  in  servitude.  No 
government  can  be  more  opposite  to  the  long  gradations  and 
mutual  duties  of  the  feudal  system.*" 

The  regular  machinery  and  systematic  establishment  of 
feuds,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  as  almost  confined  to  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne,  and  to  those  countries  which  after- 
wards derived  it  from  thence.  In  England  it  can  hardly  be 
thought  to  have  existed  in  a  complete  state  before  the  Con- 
quest. Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrowed  it  soon  after  from 
her  neighbor.  The  Lombards  of  Benevento  had  introduced 
feudal  customs  into  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  which  the  Nor- 
man conquerors  afterwards  perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were 
so  general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that  I  reckon  it  among 
the  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon  that  basis.d  Charle- 
magne's empire,  it  must  be  remembered,  extended  as  far  as 


r  In  civil  history  many  instance* 
might  be  (ound  ol  feudal  ceremonies  in 
countries  not  regulated  by  the  feudal 
law.  Thus  Selden  has  publithed  an  in- 
fcudation  of  a  vayvod  of  Moldavia  by 
the  Krne  of  Poland,  A.D.  1485,  in  the 
rcKular  tornis,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.  But  these 
political  fiefs  have  hardly  any  connec- 
tion with  the  general  system,  and  mere- 
ly denote  the  subordination  of  one 
prince  or  people  to  another. 

d  It  is  probable  that  feudal  tenure  was 
as  ancient  in  the  north  of  Spain  as  in 
the  contifTiious  provinces  of  France. 
But  it  seems  to  have  chiefly  prevailed 
in  Aragon  about  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth cent  uries,  when  Ihe  Moors  south 
o(  the  Ebro  were  subdued  by  the  enter- 
prise of  private  noble),  who,  after  con- 
quering estates  for  ihemselvcii,  did 
homage  for  them  to  the  king.  James  I., 
upon  the  reduction  of  Valencia,  granted 
lands  by  way  of  fief,  on  condition  of 
defending  that  kingdom  against  the 
Moors,   and   residing    personally    upon 


the  estate.  Many  did  not  perforin  this 
engagement,  and  were  deprived  of  the 
lands  in  consequence.  It  appears  uy 
the  testament  of  this  monarch  that  feu- 
dal tenures  subiiftcd  in  everv  part  of 
his  dominions. — Martenne,  The&aurus 
Anecdotorura,  t.  i.  p.  si+i,  iisS-  An 
edict  of  Pclcr  II.  in  1310  prohibits  the 
alienation  of  cmf'hyieuses  without  the 
lord's  consent.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  regular  fiefs  are  meant  by  this 
word. — De  Marca,  Marca  Kispanica,  p. 
Ij9€.  This  author  says  that  there  were 
no  arriere-fiefs  in  Catalonia. 

The  Ara^onese  fiefs  appear,  however, 
to  have  diflfcrcd  from  those  of  other 
Countries  in  some  respects.  Zurita 
mentions  fiefs  according  to  the  custom 
of  Italy,  which  he  explains  to  be  such 
as  were  liable  to  the  usual  feudal  aids 
for  marrying  the  lord's  daughter,  and 
other  occasions.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  these  prestations  were  not 
customary  in  Aragon.— Anales  de  Ara- 
gon, t.  ii.  p.  6j. 
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the  Ebro.    But  in  Castile  e  and  Portugal  they  were  very  rare, 

and  certainly  could  produce  no  political  effect.  Benefices  for 
life  were  sometimes  granted  in  Uie  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Bohemia.'  Neither  of  these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hun- 
gary, come  under  the  description  of  countries  influenced  by  tlie 
feudal  system.^  That  system,  however,  after  all  these  limita- 
tions, was  so  extensively  diffused,  that  it  might  produce  con- 
fusion as  well  as  prolixity  to  pursue  collateral  branches  of  its 
history  in  all  the  countries  where  it  prevailed.  But  this  em- 
barrassment may  be  avoided  without  any  loss,  I  trust,  of  im- 
portant information.  The  English  constitution  will  find  its 
place  in  another  portion  of  these  volumes ;  and  the  political 
condition  of  Italy,  after  the  eleventh  century,  was  not  much 
affected,  except  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  the  laws  of  feudal 
tenure.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  chiefly  to  France  and 
Germany ;  and  far  more  to  the  former  than  the  latter  country. 
But  it  may  be  expedient  first  to  contemplate  the  state  of  society 
in  its  various  classes  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  principles, 
before  we  trace  their  influence  upon  the  national  government. 

It  has  been  laid  down  already  as  most  probable  that  no  proper 
aristocracy,  except  that  of  wealth,  was  known  under  the  early 
kings  of  France ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  hereditary  benefices, 
or,  in  other  words,  fiefs,  might  supply  the  link  that  was  wanting 
between  personal  privileges  and  those  of  descent.  The  pos- 
sessors of  beneficiary  estates  were  usually  the  richest  and  most 
conspicuous  individuals  in  the  stale.  They  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  crown,  and  partakers  in  the  exercise  of 


t  Wh«t  is  said  o<  vassalage  in  Alfonzo 
X.'i  code,  Los  siete  partidas,  is  short 
and  obscure:  nor  am  1  crriain  that  it 
meant  anylliing  more  than  voluntary 
comtnendation,  the  custom  Tncntiuncd 
in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  from 
«rhicb  the  vassal  might  depart  at  pleas- 
ure. See.  however,  Du  Cangr,  v. 
Honor,  where  authorities  are  (f'ven  for 
the  existence  of  Castitian  £cf&:  and  I 
have  met  with  occasional  mention  of 
them  in  history.  I  believe  that  tenures 
o(  this  kind  were  introduced  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  but 
not  to  any  great  extent. — Marina,  Teo- 
ria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.  p.  14. 

Tenures  of  a  feudal  nature,  as  I  col- 
lect from  Freirii  tnstitut.  Juris  Lusi- 
tani,  torn.  ii.  t.  1  and  3,  existed  in  Por- 
tugal, thoueh  the  jealousy  of  the  crown 
frrevented  the  system  from  being  estab- 
ished.  There  were  even  territorial 
jurisdictions  in  that  kingdom,  though 
not.  at  least  originally,  in  Castile. 
/  Daoiz  regni  politicu*  atatus.    EUe- 


vir,  i6a<9.  Scraoiky,  Retpublica  Bo- 
hemica,  ib.  In  one  of  the  oldest  Danish 
historians,  Sweno.  I  hAve  noticed  this 
expression:  Waldcmarus,  patris  tunc 
potitus  feodo.  Lan^ebek,  Scrip.  Rerum 
Danic.  t.  i.  p.  6.2.  Uy  this  he  means  the 
duchy  of  SleAwic,  not  a  fief,  but  an 
honor  or  government  possessed  by 
WaMemar.  Saxo  Gramraatlcus  calls 
it  more  classically,  paterrue  pnefectu- 
rx  dignitas.  Sleswic  was.  in  later 
limes,  sometimes  held  as  a  fief'  but  this 
does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  lands 
in  Denmark  proper  were  feudal,  of 
which  I  find  no  evidence. 

g  Though  there  were  no  feudal  ten- 
ures in  Sweden,  yet  the  nobility  and 
others  were  exempt  from  taxes  on  con- 
dition of  serving  the  king  with  a  horse 
and  arms  at  their  own  expense;  and  a 
distinction  was  taken  between  tibet-anfi 
Iribularius.  But  any  one  of  the  latter 
might  become  of  the  former  class,  or 
vice  versa.— SueciK  deicriptio.  EUevir, 
1631.  p.  92. 
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justice  and  royal  counsels.  Their  sons  now  came  to  inherit 
this  eminence ;  and,  as  fiefs  were  either  inalienable,  or  at  least 
not  very  frequently  ahenated,  rich  families  were  kept  long  in 
sight;  and,  whether  engaged  in  public  affairs  or  living  with 
magnificence  and  hospitality  at  home,  naturally  drew  to  them- 
selves popular  estimation.  The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had 
changed  their  quality  of  governors  into  that  of  lords  over  the 
provinces  intrusted  to  them,  were  at  the  head  of  this  noble  class. 
And  in  imitation  ol  them,  their  own  vassals,  as  well  as  tliose 
of  the  crown,  and  even  rich  allodialists,  assumed  titles  from 
their  towns  or  castles,  and  thus  arose  a  number  of  petty  counts, 
barons,  and  viscounts.  This  distinct  class  of  nobility  became 
coextensive  with  the  feudal  tenures. A  For  the  military  tenant, 
however  poor,  was  subject  to  no  tribute;  no  prestation,  but 
service  in  the  field ;  he  was  the  companion  of  his  lord  in  the 
sports  and  feasting  of  his  castle,  the  peer  of  his  court ;  he 
fought  on  horseback,  he  was  clad  in  the  coat  of  mail,  while 
the  commonalty,  if  summoned  at  all  to  war,  came  on  foot,  and 
with  no  armor  of  defence.  As  everything  in  the  habits  of 
society  conspired  with  that  prejudice  which,  in  spite  of  moral 
philosophers,  will  constantly  raise  the  profession  of  arms  above 
all  others,  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  a  new  species  of 
aristocracy,  founded  upon  the  mixed  considerations  of  birth, 
tenure,  and  occupation,  sprang  out  of  the  feudal  system.  Every 
possessor  of  a  fief  was  a  gentleman,  though  he  owned  but  a 
few  acres  of  land,  and  furnished  his  slender  contribution 
towards  the  equipment  of  a  knight.  In  the  Libri  Feudorum, 
indeed,  those  who  were  three  degrees  removed  from  the  em- 
peror in  order  of  tenancy  are  considered  as  ignoble ;  •  but  this 
is  restrained  to  modern  investitures :  and  in  France,  where 
subinfeudation  was  carried  the  farthest,  no  such  distinction 
has  met  my  observation.; 

There  still,  however,  wanted  something  to  ascertain  gentility 
of  blood  where  it  was  not  marked  by  the  actual  tenure  of  land. 


k  M.  Gujrard  observes  that  in  the 
Chartulary  uf  Chartres,  exhibiting  the 
usaec!>  '•{  the  eleventh  and  beifititiing 
of  the  IweUth  centuries,  "  La  noblesse 
s'y  montrc  complitcment  constilutce; 
c'est  &  dire,  privilegicc  et  herWitaire. 
Elle  peut  etrc  divisee  en  haute,  moy- 
enne,  et  basse."  By  the  first  he  under- 
stands those  who  held  iminediately  of 
the  crown;  the  middle  nohility  were 
mediate  vassals,  but  had  rights  of  juris- 
diction,   which    the    lower    had    not. 


(Proti^omenei  it  ta  Cartnlaire  de  Char- 
tres,  p.  30.} 

1  L.  ii.  I.  10. 

j  The  nobility  of  an  allodial  posses- 
sion, in  France,  depended  upon  its 
right  to  territorial  jurisdiction.  Hence 
there  were  franc-aleux  nobles  and  front- 
oli-iix  rolvriers;  the  lalter  of  which  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reigh- 
bonnR  lord.  Loiseau.  Traite  des 
SeiRncuries.  p.  76.  Dcnisart.  Diction- 
naire  dcs  Decisions,  art.  Franc-aleu. 
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This  was  supplied  by  two  innovations  devised  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries— the  adoption  of  surnames  and  of  armo- 
rial bearings.  The  first  are  commonly  referred  to  the  former 
age,  when  the  nobility  began  to  add  the  names  of  their  estates 
to  their  own,  or,  having  any  way  acquired  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation^ transmitted  ii  to  their  posterity. ^  As  to  armorial  bear- 
ings, there  is  no  doubt  that  emblems  somewhat  similar  have 
been  immemorially  used  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  shields 
of  ancient  warriors,  and  devices  upon  coins  or  seals,  bear  no 
distant  resemblance  to  modern  blazonry.  But  the  general  in- 
troduction of  such  bearings,  as  hereditary  distinctions,  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  tournaments,  wherein  the  cham- 
pions were  distinguished  by  fanciful  devices;  sometimes  to 
the  crusades,  where  a  multitude  of  all  nations  and  languages 
stood  in  need  of  some  visible  token  to  denote  the  banners  of 
their  respective  chiefs.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry 
point  to  both  these  sources,  and  have  been  borrowed  in  part 
from  each.f  Hereditary  arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used  by 
private  families  before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century .w 
From  that  time,  however,  they  became  very  general,  and  have 


*  Mabtllon,  Traite  dc  Diplomatique, 
I.  ii.  c.  7.  The  authors  of  the  Nouveau 
Traiti  de  Diplomatiijuc,  t.  ii.  n.  s<>J. 
tnce  the  use  of  surnames  in  a  few  in- 
stances even  lo  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  ttiev  did  not  becoine 
genenl,  according  to  them,  till  the  thir- 
teenth. 

M.  Gu^rard  finds  a  {ew  hereditary 
Kumamcs  in  (he  eleventh  century  and 
maDv  that  were  pergonal.  (Cariulaire 
de  Oiartrrs,  p.  93.)  The  latter  are  not 
surnames  at  all,  in  our  usual  sense.  A 
good  many  may  be  lound  in  Domesday, 
•s  that  of  Burnet  in  Leicestershire,  Ma- 
lei  in  Suffolk,  Corbet  in  Shropshire. 
ColTiIle  in  Yorkshire,  besides  those 
with  df,  which  oi  course  is  a  local  desig- 
nation, but  became  hereditary. 

I  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  t. 
XX.  p.  579. 

M  I  should  be  unwilling  to  make  a 
ne^tive  assertion  peremptorily  in  a 
matter  of  mere  anlKiuarian  research ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decisive  evi- 
dence that  hereditary  arms  were  borne 
in  the  twelfth  century,  except  by  a  very 
(cw  royal  or  almost  ruyal  families.  _ Ma- 
billon,  Traile  de  Oiplomatioue,  1.  ii.  c 
18.  Those  of  Geoffrey  (he  rair.  Count 
of  Anjou,  who  died  in  1150,  are  extant 
on  his  shield-,  axure,  four  lions  rampant 
or.  Hi.^t.  Litt^raire  de  la  France,  t.  ix. 
p.  1A5.  If  arms  had  been  considered  as 
hereditary  at  that  time,  this  should  be 
the  bearing  of  EnjflBnd,  which,  ns  we 
all  know,  differs  consi jer:ibly.  Louis 
VII.  sprinkled  his  seal  and  coin  with 
ileurs^e-lys,  s  very  ancient  device,  or 


rather  ornament,  and  the  same  as  what 
are  sometimes  called  bees.  The  golden 
ornaments  found  in  the  tomb  of  Childe- 
ric  I.  at  Tournay,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  library  of  Paris,  may  pass  either 
for  fleurs-dc-lys  or  bees,  Charles  V.  re- 
duced the  number  to  three,  and  thus 
fixed  the  arms  of  France.  The  counts 
of  Toulouse  used  their  cross  in  the 
twelfth  age;  but  no  otVicr  arms,  Vais- 
sette  tells  us,  can  be  traced  in  Languc- 
doc  so  lar  back.    T.  iii.  p.  514. 

Armorial  bearings  were  in  use  among 
the  Saracens  during  the  later  crusades; 
as  appears  by  a  passaf^e  in  Jotnvillc,  t. 
t.^  p.  88  (Collect,  des  M^moires),  and  Dtt 
Cange's  note  upon  it.  I'erhaps,  how- 
ever, they  may  have  been  adopted  in 
imitation  of  the  Frank.s,  like  the  cere- 
monies of  knighthood.  Villarct  ingen- 
iously conjectures  that  the  scjiaration  of 
dilTcrent  branches  of  the  same  family 
by  (heir  settlements  in  Palestine  led  to 
the  use  of  hereditarjr  arms,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  connection.    T.  xi.  p.  113. 

M.  Sismondi,  I  observe,  seems  to  en- 
tertntn  no  doubt  that  the  noble  families 
of  Pisa,  including  that  whose  name  he 
bears,  had  their  armorial  distinctions  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Hist,  des  Rtpub.  Ital.  t.  i.  p.  373.  It 
as  at  least  probable  that  the  heraldic 
devices  were  as  ancient  in  Ii.Tly  as  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  And  the  authors 
of  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  t. 
iv.  p.  3S8,  incline  to  refer  hereditary 
arms  even  in  France  to  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  though  without 
producing  any  evidence  for  tnis. 
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contributed  to  elucidate  that  branch  of  history  which  regards 
the  descent  of  illustrious  families. 

When  the  privileges  of  birth  had  thus  been  rendered  capable 
of  legitimate  proof,  they  were  enhanced  in  a  great  degree,  and 
a  line  drawn  between  the  high-born  and  ignoble  classes,  almost 
as  broad  as.  that  which  separated  liberty  from  servitude.  All 
offices  of  trust  and  power  were  conferred  on  the  former ;  those 
excepted  which  appertain  to  the  legal  profession.  A  plebeian 
could  not  possess  a  ficf.«  Such  at  least  was  the  original  strict- 
ness ;  but  as  the  aristocratic  principle  grew  weaker,  an  indul- 
gence was  extended  to  Iicirs,  and  afterwards  to  purchasers.** 
They  were  even  permitted  to  become  noble  by  the  acquisition, 
or  at  least  by  its  possession  for  three  generations./*  But  not- 
withstanding this  ennobling  quality  of  the  land,  which  seems 
rather  of  an  equivocal  description,  it  became  an  established 
right  of  the  crown  to  take,  every  twenty  years,  and  on  every 
change  of  the  vassal,  a  fine,  known  by  the  name  of  franc-fief, 
from  plebeians  in  possession  of  land  held  by  a  noble  tenure.? 
A  gentleman  in  France  or  Germany  could  not  exercise  any 
trade  without  derogating,  that  is,  losing,  the  advantages  of  his 
rank.  A  few  exceptions  were  made,  at  least  in  the  former 
country,  in  favor  of  some  liberal  arts,  and  of  foreign  com- 
merce.'' But  in  nothing  does  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  birth 
more  show  itself  than  in  the  disgrace  which  attended  unequal 
marriages.  No  children  could  inherit  a  territory  held  imme- 
diately of  the  empire  unless  both  their  parents  belonged  to 
the  higher  class  of  nobility.  In  France  the  offspring  of  a 
gentleman  by  a  plebeian  mother  were  reputed  noble  for  the 


n  We  have  no  Englith  word  that  con- 
veys the  full  sense  of  relHrifr.  How 
f;loriou»  if  tliia  tlefidciicy  in  our  po- 
itical  language,  and  hew  different  are 
the  ideas  sugfcslcd  by  commoner ! 
Roturier,  according  to  Du  CanEe,  is  de- 
rived (rom  rupturarius,  a  peasant,  ab 
agrum  rumpendo, 

0  The  Establishments  of  Si.  Louis  for- 
bid this  innovation,  but  Beaumanoir 
contends  that  iTie  pruhlbition  does  not 
extend  to  descent  or  marriage,  c  4S. 
The  Tolurier  who  acquired  a  fief,  i(  he 
challenged  any  one,  fought  with  ig- 
noble arms;  but  in  all  other  respects 
was  treated  as  a  gentleman.  Ibid.  Vet 
a  knight  was  not  obliged  to  do  homage 
to  the  roturicT  who  became  his  superior 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  fief  on  which  he 
depended.  Carpentier.  Supplement,  ad 
Du  Cange,  voc.   Iloma^ium. 

p  Etablissemens  de  St.  I^uis,  e.  143, 
and  note,  in  Ordonnances  des  Rols.  i. 
L    See  alao  preface  to  the  same  volume, 


p.  xii.  According  to  Mably,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fief  did  not  cease  to  confer 
nobility  (analogous  to  our  barony  by 
tenure)  tilt  the  Ordonnances  dcs  Illois 
in  1579.  Observations  sur  I'Hist.  de 
France,  1.  iii.  c.  1  note  6.  But  Lauri^re, 
author  of  the  preface  above  cited,  refers 
to  Bouteitler.  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  prove  that  no  one  could  be- 
come noble  without  the  king's  au- 
thority. The  contradiction  will  not 
much  perpleit  us,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  disposition  of  Eawyers  to  ascribe  all 
prerogatives  to  the  crou-n,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  territorial  proprietors  and  of 
ancient  customary   law. 

<l  The  richt,  originally  perhaps  usur- 
pation, called  franc-fief,  began  under 
Philip  the  Fair.  Ordonnances  des  Rois, 
t.  i.  p.  3^4:  Denisarl,  art.  Franc-fief. 

r  Itouard,  Diet,  du  I>roit  Normand 
Encyclopedic,  art.  Noblesse.  Argou,  L 
ii.  c.  2. 
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purposes  of  inheritance  and  of  exemption  from  tribute.*  But 
ihcy  could  not  be  received  into  any  order  of  chivalry,  though 
capable  of  simple  knighthood;  nor  were  they  considered  as 
any  better  than  a  bastard  class  deeply  tainted  with  the  alloy  of 
their  maternal  extraction.  Many  instances  occur  where  letters 
of  nobility  have  been  granted  to  reinstate  them  in  their  rank.' 
For  several  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  prove  four,  eight,  six- 
teen, or  a  greater  number  of  quarters,  that  is,  of  coats  borne 
by  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  and  the  same  practice  still 
subsists  in  Germany.w 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  original  nobility  of  the  Con- 
tinent were  what  we  may  call  self-created,  and  did  not  derive 
tJieir  rank  from  any  such  concessions  of  their  respective  sov- 
ereigns as  have  been  necessary  in  subsequent  ages.  In  Eng- 
land the  baronies  by  tenure  might  belong  to  the  same  class,  if 
the  lands  upon  which  they  depended  had  not  been  granted  by 
the  crown.  But  the  kings  of  France,  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  began  to  assume  a  privilege  of  creating 
nobles  by  their  own  authority,  and  without  regard  to  the  tenure 
of  land.  Philip  the  Hardy,  in  1271,  was  the  first  French  king 
who  granted  letters  of  nobility,*  under  the  reigns  of  Philip 
the  Fair  and  his  children  tliey  gradually  became  frequent.* 
This  efTected  a  change  in  the  character  of  nobility,  and  had 
as  obvious  a  moral,  as  other  events  of  the  same  age  had  a 
political,  influence  in  diminishing  the  power  and  independence 
of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  The  privileges  originally  con- 
nected with  ancient  lineage  and  extensive  domains  became 
common  to  the  low-born  creatures  of  a  court,  and  lost  conse- 
quently part  of  their  title  to  respect.  The  lawyers,  as  I  have 
observed  above,  pretended  that  nobility  could  not  exist  without 
a  royal  concession.  They  acquired  themselves,  in  return  for 
their  exaltation  of  prerogative,  an  official  nobility  by  the  exer- 
cise of  magistracy.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  again  gave 
rise  to  a  vast  increase  of  gentlemen,  knighthood,  on  whomso- 


« Nobility,  to  a  certain  degree,  was 
communicated  through  the  mother 
alone,  not  only  by  the  custom  of  Cham- 
parne,  but  in  all  parts  of  France;  that 
i»,  the  issue  were  "  gentilhommcs  du 
fait  de  leur  corps."  and  could  possess 
fieft;  but,  says  Iteaunianolr.  "  la  gcnti- 
les»e  par  tafjuellc  on  dcvicnt  chevalier 
doit  verir  de  par  le  pere,"  c.  45-  There 
was  a  proverbial  maxim  in  French  law, 
rather  emphatic  than  decent,  (o  express 

Vol,   I.— II 


the  derivation  of  gentility  from  the 
father,  and  of  freedom  from  the  mother. 

/  Deaumanoir,  c.  45:  Du  Can^e,  Dis- 
sert. 10,  sur  Jainville;  Carpentier  voc 
Nobilitatio. 

NfNDte  XII.) 

t' Vclly,  t.  vi.  p.  A3t;  Du  Cange  and 
Corpenlier,  voce  Nobilitaire,  &c. :  Bou- 
lainvilljers.  Hist,  lie  I'Ancien  Cou- 
vcrncTnent  de  France  t.  i.  p^  J17, 
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ever  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  being  a  sufficient  passport  to 
noble  privileges.  It  was  usual,  perhaps,  to  grant  previous 
letters  of  nobility  to  a  plebeian  for  whom  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood was  designed. 

In  this  noble  or  gentle  class  there  were  several  gradations. 
All  those  in  France  who  held  lands  immediately  depending 
upon  the  crown,  whatever  tides  they  might  bear,  were  com- 
prised in  the  order  of  barons.  These  were  originally  the  peers 
of  the  king's  court ;  they  possessed  the  higher  territorial  juris- 
diction, and  had  the  right  of  carrying  their  own  banner  into 
the  field.ii"  To  these  corresponded  the  Valvassores  majores 
and  Capitanci  of  the  empire.  In  a  subordinate  class  were  the 
vassals  of  this  high  nobility,  who,  upon  the  Continent,  were 
usually  termed  Vavassors — an  appellation  not  unknown, 
though  rare,  in  England.J^  The  Chatelains  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Vavassors,  as  ihey  held  only  arriere  fiefs ;  but,  having 
fortified  houses,  from  which  they  derived  their  name  (a  distinc- 
tion very  important  in  those  times),  and  possessing  ampler 
rights  of  territorial  justice,  they  rose  above  the  level  of  their 
fellows  in  the  scale  of  tenure.y    But  after  the  personal  nobility 


c.   34;    Du    Cange.  v. 

Baro;  EublisKctncnn  tie  St.  L.ouis,  1.  i. 
c  i4,  ].  ii.  c.  36.  The  vas»ls  of  inferior 
lords  were,  howcvrr.  called,  improptrly. 
Barons,  botli  in  France  and  England. 
Kecueil  de*  Historiens,  t.  xi.  p.  300; 
Madox.  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  ta.  lu 
perfect  strictness,  those  only  whose  im- 
mediate  tenure  of  the  crown  was  older 
tlian  the  acce»sion  of  Hugh  Capet  were 
barons  of  France;  namely.  Bourbon, 
Coucy,  and  Dcaujeu,  or  Ucaujolois.  It 
appears,  however,  by  a  register  in  the 
reign  01  Phitin  Augustus,  tnat  fifty-nine 
were  reckoned  «n  that  class;  ihc  feuda- 
tories of  the  Capclian  fiefs,  I^aris  and 
Orleans  being  confounded  with  the 
original  vassals  of  the  crown.  Uu 
Cange,  voc.  liaro. 

■*  Du  CanRc,  v.  Vavasaor;  Velly,  t.  vl. 
p.  i$i;  Madox,  Baronia  Anglica,  p.  135. 
There  is,  perhaps,  tiardly  any  word 
more  loosely  used  than  Vavassor. 
Bracton  says.  Sunt  ettam  Vavassores, 
magnx  dignitatis  viri.  In  France  and 
Germany  thcv  are  sometimes  named 
wilh  much  less  honor.  le  suis  un 
chevalier  ne  de  cest  part,  de  vavtusfurt 
ft  d*  basse  grnij  o»ys  a  romance.  Thi* 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  poverty  to 
which  the  subdivision  of  fiefs  reduced 
idle  gentleinen. 

Chaucer  concludes  his  picturesque 
description  of  the  franklin,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus:— 
"Was  never  such  a  worthy  vavassor." 
This  has  perplexed  some  of  our  com- 
mentators, who,  not  knowing  well  what 
was  meant  by  a  franklin  or  by  a  vavas- 


sor, fancied  the  latter  to  be  of  much 
higher  ijuaiity  than  the  (orratr.  The 
poet,  however,  was  strictly  correct;  his 
acquaintance  with  French  manners 
showed  him  that  the  country  squire, 
fur  his  franklin  is  no  other,  precisely 
corresponded  to  the  vavassor  in  France. 
Those  who,  having  heeti  deceived,  by 
comparatively  modern  law-books,  into  a 
notion  that  the  word  franklin  denoted 
but  a  stout  yeoman,  in  spite  of  the 
wealth  and  rank  which  Chaucer  as&igag 
to  him,  and  believing  also,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  loose  phrase  in  Uracton, 
that  all  vavassors  were  "  magnx  dig- 
nitatis viri,"  might  well  be  puzzled  at 
seeing  the  words  eriployea  as  syn- 
onyms. See  Todd's  Illustrations  of 
Cower  and  Chaucer  for  an  instance. 

jr  Du  Cange.  v.  Castellanvis;  Coutu- 
mes  de  Poitou,  tit.  iii.;  Loiscau  TraitS 
des  Seigneuries,  p.  t6o.  Whoever  had 
a  right  to  a  castle  had  la  haute  justice; 
this  being  so  incident  to  the  castle  that 
it  was  (ransferred  along  with  it.  There 
might,  however,  be  a  Seigneur  haut- 
justicier  below  the  Chatelain:  and  a 
ridiculous  distinction  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  posts  by  which  their  gal- 
lows mipht  be  supported,  A  baron's 
instrument  of  execution  stood  on  four 
post»;  a  chalelain's  on  three;  while  the 
inferior  lord  who  happened  to  possess 
la  haute  justice  was  forced  to  hang  his 
subjects  on  a  two-legged  machine. 
Coutumca  de  Poitou;  Du  Cange,  v. 
Furca. 

Ijuriire  quotes  from  an  oM  manu- 
script   the    foUowmg    short    scale    of 
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of  chi^'alry  became  the  object  of  pride,  the  Vavassors  who  ob- 
tained knighthood  were  commonly  styled  bachelors;  those 
who  had  not  received  that  honor  fell  into  the  class  of  squires,* 
or  damoiseaux. 

It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  whether  secular  or  professed,  as  it  bears  little  upon  the 
general  scheme  of  polity.  The  prelates  and  abbots,  however, 
it  must  be  understood,  were  completely  feudal  nobles.  They 
swore  fealty  for  their  lands  to  the  king  or  other  superior,  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  their  vassals,  enjoyed  the  same  immu- 
nities, exercised  the  same  jurisdiction,  maintained  the  same 
authority,  as  the  lay  lords  among  whomi  they  dwelt.  Military 
service  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reserved  in  the  beneficiary 
grants  made  to  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  But  when  other 
vassals  of  the  crown  were  called  upon  to  repay  the  bounty  of 
their  sovereigjn  by  personal  attendance  in  war,  the  ecclesiastical 
tenants  were  supposed  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  feudal 
duty,  which  men  little  less  uneducated  and  violent  than  their 
compatriots  were  not  reluctant  to  fulfil.  Charlemagne  ex- 
empted or  rather  prohibited  them  from  personal  service  by 
several  capitularies. «  The  practice,  however,  as  everyone  who 
has  some  knowledge  of  history  will  be  aware,  prevailed  in  suc- 
ceeding ages.  Both  in  national  and  private  warfare  we  find 
very  frequent  mention  of  martial  prelates.*  But,  contrary  as 
this  actual  service  miglit  be  to  the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  clergy  who  held  military  fiefs  were  of  course  bound 
to  fulfil  the  chief  obligation  of  that  tenure  and  send  their  vassals 
into  the  field.  We  have  many  instances  of  their  accompany- 
ing the  army,  though  not  mixing  in  the  conflict ;  and  even  the 


ranks:  Due  «st  la  premiere  dignity,  puts 
comics,  puis  viscomtes,  ct  puis  baron, 
et  puis  chatelain,  et  puis  vavaji.icur, 
et  puis  citarn,  et  jiuis  villain.  Ordon- 
nance*  des  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  277. 

V  The  sons  of  kniRhU,  and  gentTemen 
not  yet  knighted,  took  the  appellation 
of  squires  in  the  twelfth  century,  V'ais- 
sette.  Hist,  dc  Lanff.  t.  ii.  p.  513.  That 
of  Damoi.Hcau  came  into  use  in  the  thfr- 
tcenth.  Id.  t.  iii.  p.  vg.  The  latter 
was,  I  think,  more  u^iiaf  in  France.  I>u 
Canre  g^ives  little  information  as  (o  the 
word  squire.  (Scutifer.)  "  j\pud  .An- 
glos," he  sa)ra,  "  penultima  est  nobili- 
tatis  descriptio.  inter  Equitcm  et  Gen- 
erotum.  Qund  et  alibi  in  tisu  futt." 
Squire  was  not  used  as  a  title  of  dis* 
tinction  in  Enfcland  till  the  rei^rn  of 
Edward  III.,  and  then  but  sparmglj. 
Thongh  by  Henry  V'l.'s   time  it  was 


frro^i*^  more  common,  ^et  none  assumed 
It  but  the  sons  and  heirs  of  kniehts  and 
some  militarjr  men;  except  officers  in 
courts  o(  justice,  who,  by  patent  or  pre. 
scription,  had  obtained  that  addition. 
Spelman't  Posthumous  WorkSj  p.  ij4. 

a  Mably.  I.  i.  c.  s;  Raluze.  t.  1.  pp.  410. 
9J*i  ^7-  Any  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  or 
subdeacon  hearing  arms  was  to  be  de- 
erailed  and  not  even  admitted  to  lay 
communion.     Id.  p.  q^2. 

fi  One  of  the  latest  instances  probably 
of  a  iiehting  bishop  is  Jean  Mo<ntR)gu, 
archbishop  of  Sena,  who  was  killed  at 
Azincourt.  Monslrelet  says  that  he  was 
"  non  pas  en  esiat  pontifical,  car  au  lieu 
de  mitre  il  portoit  une  bacinet,  pour  dal- 
matique  portoit  un  haubergeon,  pour 
chasuble  la  piece  d'acier;  et  au  lieu  de 
crocsc,  portoit  une  bache."    FoL  13a. 
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parish  priests  headed  the  militia  of  their  villages.^  The  prel- 
ates, however,  sometimes  contrived  to  avoid  this  military  ser- 
vice, and  the  payments  introduced  in  commutation  for  it,  by 
holding  lands  in  frank-almoigne,  a  tenure  which  exempted 
them  from  every  species  of  obligation  except  that  of  saying 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor's  family .^  But,  notwith- 
standing the  warlike  disposition  of  some  ecclesiastics,  their 
more  usual  inability  to  protect  the  estates  of  their  churches 
against  rapacious  neighbors  suggested  a  new  species  of  feudal 
relation  and  tenure.  The  rich  abbeys  elected  an  advocate, 
whose  business  it  was  to  defend  their  interests  both  in  secular 
courts  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  field.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
are  styled  Advocates  of  the  Roman  church.  This,  indeed,  was 
on  a  magnificent  scale ;  but  in  ordinary  practice  the  advocate 
of  a  monastery  was  some  neighboring  lord,  who,  in  return  for 
his  protection,  possessed  many  lucrative  privileges,  and  very 
frequently  considerable  estates  by  way  of  fief  from  his  ecclesi- 
astical clients.  Some  of  these  advocates  are  reproached  with 
violating  their  obligation,  and  becoming  the  plunderers  of 
those  whom  they  had  been  retained  to  defend.' 

The  classes  below  the  gentry  may  be  divided  into  freemen 
and  villeins.  Of  the  first  were  the  inhabitants  of  chartered 
towns,  the  citizens  and  burghers,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
presently.  As  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  country,  we  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  socagers,  whose  tenure  was  free,  though  not  so 
noble  as  knight's  ser\'ice,  and  a  numerous  body  of  tenants 
for  term  of  life,  who  formed  that  ancient  basis  of  our  strength, 
the  English  yeomanry.  But  the  mere  freemen  are  not  at 
first  sight  so  distinguishable  in  other  countries.  In  French 
records  and  law-books  of  feudal  times,  all  besides  the  gentry 
are  usually  confounded  under  the  names  of  villeins  or  hommes 
de  pooste  (gens  potcstati,<i)./^  This  proves  the  slight  estimation 
in  which  all  persons  of  ignoble  birth  were  considered.     For 


r  Daniel,  Hitt  de  U  Milice  Francoise, 

t.  i.  p.  88, 

d  Du  raiiEe,  Rleesmosyna  Librra ; 
Madox,  UaronU  Arigl.  p.  lis;  Colce  on 
Litfleton.  and  othrr  English  law-book!:. 

t  Du  CanRc,  V.  Advocatus;  a  full  nnd 
useful  article.  Recueil  des  Historirtts. 
t.  xi.  preface,  p.  184. 

i  Homo  potcstatiii,  non  nobllis — Tta 
ntincupantur,  quod  In  potestale  ilnmini 
aunt — Opponuntur  viris  nobilibuii;  apud 
ButilcriuRi     Coasuetudinarii     vocantur, 


Coustumicrs,  prc«itationibus  scilicet  ob- 
noxii  et  opens.  Du  Cange,  v.  Potestas. 
As  all  these  freemen  were  obliged,,  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  France,  to  live  un- 
der the  protection  of  soroeparticular 
lord,  and  (ound  Rreat  difnculty  in 
ehoosint;  a  new  place  of  residence,  as 
they  were  subject  lo  many  tributes  and 
oppressive  claims  on  the  part  of  their 
territorial  superiors,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  they  are  confounded,  at  thi» 
distance,  with  men  in  actual  servitude. 
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undoubtedly  there  existed  a  great  many  proprietors  of  land 
and  others,  as  free,  though  not  as  privileged,  as  the  nobility. 
In  the  south  of  France,  and  especially  Provence,  the  number 
of  freemen  is  remarked  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  parts 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  where  the  feudal  tenures  were 
almost  umversal.fi  I  shall  quote  part  of  a  passage  in  Beau- 
manoir  which  points  out  this  distinction  of  ranks  pretty  fully. 
"  It  should  be  known,"  he  says,'*  "  that  there  are  three  condi- 
tions of  men  in  this  world  ;  the  first  is  that  of  gentlemen ;  and 
the  second  is  that  of  such  as  are  naturally  free,  being  born 
of  a  free  mother.  All  who  have  a  right  to  be  called  gentlemen 
are  free,  but  all  who  are  free  are  not  gentlemen.  Gentility 
comes  by  the  father,  and  not  by  the  mother;  but  freedom  is 
derived  from  the  mother  only ;  and  whoever  is  born  of  a  free 
mother  is  himself  free,  and  has  free  power  to  do  anything  that 
is  lawful."* 

In  every  age  and  country  until  times  comparatively  recent, 
personal  servitude  appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of  a  large, 
perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  mankind.  We  lose  a  good  deal 
of  our  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  Greece  and  Rome 
when  the  importunate  recollection  occurs  to  us  of  the  tasks 
which  might  be  enjoined,  and  the  punishments  which  might  be 
inflicted,  without  control  either  of  law  or  opinion,  by  the  keen- 
est patriot  of  the  Comitia,  or  the  Council  of  Five  Thousand. 
A  similar,  though  less  powerful,  feeling  will  often  force  itself 
on  the  mind  when  we  read  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Germans,  in  their  primitive  settlements,  were  accustomed  to 
the  notion  of  slavery,  incurred  not  only  by  captivity,  but  by 
crimes,  by  debt,  and  especially  by  loss  in  gaming.  When  they 
invaded  the  Roman  empire  they  found  the  same  condition  es- 
tablished in  all  its  provinces.  Hence,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  era  now  under  review,  servitude,  under  somewhat  differ- 
ent modes,  was  extremely  common.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  varieties  and  stages.  In  the  Salic  laws,  and 
in  the  Capitularies,  we  read  not  only  of  Servi.  but  of  Tributarii. 
Lidi,  and  Coloni,  who  were  cultivators  of  the  earth  and  sub- 
ject to  residence  upon  their  lord's  estate,  though  not  destitute 
of  property  or  civil  rights./    Those  who  appertained  to  the 


t  Heeren,   Essai  sur  Ics  Croisadcs,  p. 

122. 

h  Coutumes  de   Beauvoisis,   c.  45,  p. 
256. 


t  rNotp  XTTI.l 

/These  passages  are  (00  numernu?  for 
reference.  In  a  i"ery  early  charter  in 
Martenne's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  t. 
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demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  called  Fiscalini.  The  com- 
position for  the  murder  of  one  of  these  was  much  less  than 
that  for  a  freeman.*  The  number  of  these  servile  cultivators 
was  undoubtedly  great,  yet  in  those  early  times,  I  should  con- 
ceive, much  less  than  it  afterwards  became.  Property  was 
for  the  most  part  in  small  divisions,  and  a  Frank  who  could 
hardly  support  his  family  upon  a  petty  allodial  patrimony  was 
not  likely  to  encumber  himself  with  many  servants.  But  the 
accumulation  of  overgrown  private  wealUi  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  slavery  more  frequent  Where  the  small  pro- 
prietors lost  their  lands  by  mere  rapine,  we  may  believe  that 
their  liberty  was  hardly  less  endangered.^  Even  where  this 
was  not  the  case,  yet,  as  the  labor  either  of  artisans  or  of  free 
husbandmen  was  but  sparingly  in  demand,  they  were  often 
compelled  to  exchange  their  liberty  for  bread.*"  In  seasons 
also  of  famine,  and  they  were  not  infrequent,  many  freemen 
sold  themselves  to  slavery.  A  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald 
in  864  permits  their  redemption  at  an  equitable  price."  Others 
became  slaves,  as  more  fortunate  men  became  vassals,  to  a 
powerful  lord,  for  the  sake  of  his  protection.  Many  were  re- 
duced into  this  state  through  inability  to  pay  those  pecuniary 
compositions  for  offences  which  were  numerous  and  some- 
times heavy  in  the  barbarian  codes  of  law ;  and  many  more  by 
neglect  of  attendance  on  military  expeditions  of  the  king,  the 
penalty  of  wliich  was  a  fine  called  Heribann,  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  perpetual  servitude."  A  source  of  loss  of  liberty  which 
may  strike  us  as  more  extraordinary  was  superstition;  men 
were  infatuated  enough  to  surrender  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  properties,  to  churches  and  monasteries,  in  return  for 


i.  p.  30,  land*  are  granted,  cum  homini- 
bu9  ibidem  (»crmant:nliliu»,  quos  edo- 
naria  ordint  vivtrt  cun-^tiluimu^  Men 
of  Ihi*  clan  were  called,  in  Italy,  Al- 
dionci.  A  Lombard  capitulary  of  Char- 
lemaKne  says,  Aldiones  ea  lege  vivunt 
■a  Italia  sub  servitute  dominorum  »uo- 
riim,  qua  Fiicalini,  ve!  Lidi  vivunt  in 
Francio.  Muratori,  Diiscrt.  14.  [Note 
XIV.l 

k  Originally  it  was  but  4S  aolidi 
(LeRcs  Salicx,  c.  43),  but  Charlemagne 
railed  It  to  loo.  Daluzii  Capitularia,  p. 
aoi.  There  are  several  provisions  im  the 
laws  of  this  g^rcat  and  wise  monarch  in 
favor  of  liberiv.  If  a  lord  claimed  any 
one  either  as  his  villein  or  slave  (colo- 
nus  sive  servus),  who  had  escaped  be- 
yond his  territory,  he  was  not  to  he 
riven  up  till  strict  inquiry  had  been 
made  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  as- 
serted  to   belong,   as  to  bia  condition. 


and  that  of  hts  family:  p.  400.  And  if 
the  villein  showed  a  charter  of  cnfran- 
chtsemcnt,  Ihe  proof  of  its  foreery  was 
to  lie  upon  Ihe  lord.  No  man  s  hberty 
could  be  questioned  in  the  Hundred- 
court. 

I  Montesquieu  ascribes  the  increase  of 
personal  servitude  in  France  to  the  con- 
tinued revolts  and  commotions  under 
the  two  first  dynasties,  1.  xxx.  c.  11. 

m  Du  Cange,  v.  Obnoxatio. 

n  Baluzii  Lapiiularia.  The  Greek  trad- 
ers purch.ned  famished  wretches  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  whom  they  sold  to  the 
Saracens.— Muratori,  Annalia  d'ltalia, 
A.D.  785.  Much  more  would  persons  in 
this  extremity  sell  themselves  to  neigh- 
boring lords. 

9  Du  Can/te,  Heribannum.  A  full 
faeribantium  was  60  solidi;  but  it  was 
aomettmcs  assessed  in  proportion  to 
the  wealth  of  tbe  party. 
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such  benefits  as  they  might  reap  by  the  prayers  of  their  new 
masters. /> 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  a  villein  was  his  obligation 
to  remain  upon  his  lord's  estate.  He  was  not  only  precluded 
from  selling  the  lands  upon  which  he  dwelt,  but  his  person 
was  bound,  and  the  lord  might  reclaim  him  at  any  time,  by 
suit  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  he  ventured  to  stray.  But,  equally 
liable  to  tliis  confinement,  there  were  two  classes  of  villeins, 
whose  condition  was  exceedingly  different.  In  England,  at 
least  from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  one  only,  and  that  the  in- 
ferior species,  existed;  incapable  of  property,  and  destitute 
of  redress,  except  against  the  most  outrageous  irtjuries.fl  The 
lord  could  seize  whatever  they  acquired  or  inherited,  or  convey 
them,  apart  from  the  land,  to  a  stranger.  Their  tenure  bound 
them  to  what  were  called  villein  services,  ignoble  in  their  na- 
ture and  indeterminate  in  their  degree :  the  felling  of  timber, 
the  carrying  of  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lord, 
who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  equally  unbounded  right  over 
their  labor  and  its  fruits.  But  by  the  customs  of  France  and 
Germany,  persons  in  this  abject  state  seem  to  have  been  called 
serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound 
to  fixed  payments  and  duties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though, 
as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  redress  if  injured  by  him,*"  "  The 
third  estate  of  men,"  says  Beaumanoir,  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  "  is  that  of  such  as  are  not  free;  and  these  are  not  all 
of  one  condition,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that  he 
may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and  imprison  them,  when- 
ever he  pleases,  being  accountable  to  none  but  God;  while 
others  arc  treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can  take 
nothing  but  customary  payments,  though  at  their  death  all 
thev  have  escheats  to  him."  * 


p  Beanmtaoir,  c.  45.  [Not«  XV.] 
^Littleton,  1.  ii.  c.  11.  Non  potest 
alic^uls  <says  Glanvil),  in  villenagio 
positui,  libenatrtn  $uam  propriiB  dena- 
rtifl  suia  quzrrrc — quia  omnia  catalta 
cujuilibct  nativi  intelliguntur  esse  in 
potestate  dotnini  sui. — I.  v.  c.  5. 

r  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  a 
French  law-book  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Consfil  nf  Pierre  des  Fon- 
taines quoted  by  Du  Conge,  voc-  Vil- 
laoui.  Et  sache  bien  Que  selon  Dieu 
ta  n'as  mie  pteniere  pocsti  sur  ton 
vilain.  Dont  se  tu  prens  du  sien  fors 
lea  droilcs  redevanres  que  te  doit,  tu 
les  prens  centre  Dieu.  el  sur  le  peril  de 
t'ame  et  come  rohierres.  Kt  ce  qu'on 
dit  toutes  les  choses  que  vUains  a,  sont 


son  Seii^euT,  c'est  voir  a  carder.  Car 
s'il  estoient  son  seigneur  propre,  il 
n'avoit  nule  difference  cntre  serf  et 
vilain,  raais  par  notre  usaee  n'a  entre 
toi  et  ton  vilain  juge  fors  Pieu,  tant 
com  il  est  tcs  couchans  et  tes  levant, 
s'il  n'a  autre  loi  vers  toi  fors  la  com- 
mune. This  seems  to  render  the  dis- 
tinction tittle  more  than  theoretical. 

J  Beaumanoir,  c.  45;  Du  Cange,  Vil- 
lanus,  Ser\'iis,  and  several  other  arti- 
cles. Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Allemands,  t. 
ii.  p.  171,  <i3S.  By  a  law  of  the  Lom- 
bards, a  free  woman  who  married  a 
slave  miftht  be  killed  by  her  relations, 
or  sold:  if  they  neglected  to  do  so,  the 
fisc  might  claim  her  as  its  own. — Mu- 
ratori,  Dissert.   14.    In  France  also  she 
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Under  every  denomination  of  servitude,  the  children  fol- 
lowed their  mother's  condition,  except  in  England,  where 
the  father's  state  determined  that  of  the  children;  on  which 
account  bastards  of  female  villeins  were  bom  free,  the  law 
presuming  the  liberty  of  their  father.<  The  proportion  of  free- 
men, therefore,  would  have  been  miserably  diminished  if  there 
had  been  no  reflux  of  the  tide  which  ran  so  strongly  towards 
slavery.  But  the  usage  of  manumission  made  a  sort  of  circu- 
lation between  these  two  states  of  mankind.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  was  an  exceedingly  common  practice  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  is  mentioned,  with  certain  ceremonies  prescribed, 
in  the  Prankish  and  other  early  laws.  The  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially several  popes,  enforced  it  as  a  duty  upon  laymen;  and 
inveighed  against  the  scandal  of  keeping  Christians  in  bond- 
age.M  As  society  advanced  in  Europe,  the  manumission  of 
slaves  grew  more  frequent.^  By  the  indulgence  of  custom  in 
some  places,  or  perhaps  by  original  convention,  villeins  might 
possess  property  and  thus  purchase  their  own  redemption. 
Even  where  they  had  no  legal  title  to  property,  it  was 
accounted  inhuman  to  divest  them  of  their  little  possession 
(the  peculium  of  Roman  law),  nor  was  their  poverty,  per- 
haps, less  tolerable,  upon  the  whole,  than  that  of  the  modem 
peasantry  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  only  in 
respect  of  his  lord,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  villein,  at 
least  in  England,  was  without  rights;"'  he  might  inherit,  pur- 


was  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  slave.— 
Marculfi  Formula;,  I.  ii.  jg.  Even  in 
the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  Uw  of 
Flanders  that  whoever  married  a  villein 
became  one  himself  after  he  had  lived 
with  her  a  twelvemonth— Recueil  des 
Historiens,  t.  xiii.  p.  350.  And.  by  a 
capitulary  of  Pepin,  if  a  man  married  a 
villein  believing  her  to  be  free,  he 
mieht  repudiate  her  and  roarry  another. 
—  Ilaluze.  p-  181. 

Villeins  themselves  could  not  marry 
without  the  lord's  license,  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiting  their  goods,  or  at  least 
of  a  mulct.— I>u  Cangc,  v.  Forismarita- 
rtiim.  This  teems  to  be  the  true  oriirin 
of  ttie  famous  mcrcheta  mulirrum, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent custom. — Du  CanRC,  v.  Mereheta 
Mulierum;  Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  31J;  Archxologia,  vol. 
xii.  p.  31. 

(  Littleton,  s.  188.  Bracton  indeed 
holds  that  the  spurious  issue  of  a  neif. 
thouirh  by  a  free  father,  should  be  a 
villein,  quia  sequitur  condilioncm  ma- 
tris,  Quasi  vulgo  conccptus.  I.  i.  c.  6. 
But  the  laws  under  the  name  of  Henry 
I.  declare  that  a  son  should  follow  his 


father's  condition:  so  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  very  ancient  in  our  law. — 
Leges  Hen.  I.  c.  75  and  77. 

«  Enfranchisements  by  testament  are 
very  common.  Thus  in  the  will  of  Sc- 
niolred.  Count  of  Barcelona,  in  966,  wc 
find  the  following  piece  of  corrupt 
L.atin :  De  ipsos  servos  meos  et  anctl- 
las,  illi  i^ui  tradili  fucrunt  facialis  illos 
libros  propter  remedium  animz  mat; 
et  alii  (jui  fucrunt  r!c  parentorum  meo- 
rum  rcmaneant  ad  fratrcs  meos. — Marca 
HiBpnnica.  p.  8S7. 

r  No  one  could  enfranchise  his  vil- 
lein without  the  superior  lord's  consent ; 
for  this  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  his 
land,  apelicer  le  firf. — Ueauraanoir,  c  15. 
Etablissemens  de  St.  L.ouis,  c.  i^.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  villein 
to  obtain  the  suzerain's  confirmation: 
otherwise  he  only  changed  masters  and 
escheated,  as  it  were,  to  the  superior; 
for  the  lord  who  had  granted  the  char- 
ter of  franchise  was  eUffped  from 
claiming  him  again. 

w  Littleton,  s.  i^.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  applicable  to  other  countries.  Vil- 
leins w^rre  incapable  of  being  received 
as   witnesses  against  freetBcn.— Recueil 
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chase,  sue  in  the  courts  of  law ;  though,  as  defendant  in  a  real 
action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed,  he  might  shelter  him- 
self under  the  plea  of  villenage.  The  peasants  of  this  condition 
were  sometimes  made  use  of  in  war,  and  rewarded  with  en- 
franchisement ;  especially  in  Italy,  where  the  cities  and  petty 
states  had  often  occasion  to  defend  themselves  with  their  own 
population;  and  in  peace  the  industry  of  free  laborers  must 
have  been  found  more  productive  and  better  directed.  Hence 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  saw  the  number  of  slaves 
in  Italy  begin  to  decrease ;  early  in  the  fifteenth  a  writer  quoted 
by  Muratori  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  existing.-r  The  greater 
part  of  the  peasants  in  some  countries  of  Germany  had  ac- 
quired their  liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  all  the  northern  and  eastern  regions 
of  Europe,  they  remained  in  a  sort  of  villenage  till  the  present 
age.  Some  very  few  instances  of  predial  servitude  have  been 
discovered  in  England  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ehzabetli,>'  and 
perhaps  they  might  be  traced  still  lower.  Lows  Hutin,  in 
France,  after  innumerable  particular  instances  of  manumission 
had  taken  place,  by  a  general  edict  in  13 15,  reciting  that  his 
kingdom  is  denominated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  that  he 
would  have  the  fact  to  correspond  with  the  name,  emancipates 
all  persons  in  the  roya!  domains  upon  paying  a  just  composi- 
tion, as  an  example  for  other  lords  possessing  villeins  to  fol- 
I0W.2  Philip  tile  Long  renewed  the  same  edict  three  years 
afterwards;  a  proof  ihat  it  had  not  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion.o  Indeed  there  are  letters  of  the  former  prince,  wherein, 
considering  that  many  of  his  subjects  are  not  apprised  of  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  he  directs  his  offi- 
cers to  tax  them  as  liigh  as  their  fortunes  can  well  bear.6 


des  Historians,  t.  xiv.  preface,  p.  65. 
There  are  some  charters  of  kings  of 
France  admitting  the  serf*  of  particu- 
lar monasteries  to  gr>ve  evidence,  or  to 
engage  in  the  judicial  combat,  against 
freemen. — Ordonrances  des  Rois,  t.  i. 
p.  3.  But  I  do  not  know  that  their 
testimony,  except  against  their  lord, 
was  «ver  refused  in  England :  their 
state  of  servitude  not  being  absolute, 
like  that  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  particular  and  relative,  as  that  of  an 
apprentice  or  hired  servant.  This  sub- 
ject, however,  is  not  devoid  of  ob- 
scuritjr. 

X  Dissert.    14. 

y  Barrington's    Obscrrationi    on    the 


Ancjent  Statutes,  p.   774. 

Rois,  t.  i 


J  Ordonnanccs  des 
Aid.  p.  65J. 


i.  p.  583. 


b  Velly,  t.  viii.  p.  38.  Philip  the  Fair 
had  emancipated  the  villeins  in  the 
royal  domains  throughout  Langucdoc, 
retaining  only  an  annual  rent  for  their 
lands,  which  thus  became  etHiives,  or 
empkytnscs.  It  docs  not  appear  by  the 
charter  that  he  sold  this  enfranchise, 
tncnt,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  it.  He  permitted  his  va»sa)s  lo 
follow  the  example. — Vaisseite.  Hisi.  de 
Lsnguedoc,  t.  iv. ;  Appendix,  p.  3,  12. 

It  IS  not  generally  known,  I  think, 
that  predial  servitude  was  not  abolished 
in  all  parts  of  France  till  the  revolution. 
In  some  places,  says  Pasauier.  the  peas- 
ants are  taillables  tb  volont^.  that  i.^ 
their  contribution  is  not  permnncnt.  but 
assessed  by  the  lord  with  the  advice  of 
prud'  hommcs,  resseanls  sur  les  lieux, 
according  to  the  peasant's  ability.    Otb" 
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It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  a  distinction  existed  from  very 
early  times  in  the  nature  of  landsj  collateral,  as  it  were,  to  that 
of  persons.  Thus  we  find  mansi  ingenui  and  mansi  serviles 
in  the  oldest  charters,  corresponding,  as  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably conjecture,  to  the  liberum  tenementum  and  viUenagium, 
or  freehold  and  copyhold  of  our  own  law.  In  France,  all  lands 
held  in  roture  appear  to  be  considered  as  villein  tenements,  and 
are  so  termed  in  Latin,  though  many  of  ihem  rather  answer 
to  our  socage  freeholds.  But  although  originally  this  servile 
quality  of  lands  was  founded  on  the  state  of  their  occupiers, 
yet  there  was  this  particularity,  that  lands  never  change  their 
character  along  with  that  of  the  possessor ;  so  that  a  nobleman 
might,  and  often  did,  hold  estates  in  roture,  as  well  as  a  roturier 
acquire  a  fief.  Thus  in  England  the  terre  tenants  in  villenage, 
who  occur  in  our  old  books,  were  not  villeins,  but  freemen 
holding  lands  which  had  been  from  time  immemorial  of  a  villein 
quality.  i 

At  the  final  separation  of  the  French  from  the  German  side 
of  Charlemagne's  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  there 
was  perhaps  liardly  any  diflference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  If  any  might  be  conjectured  to  have  existed, 
it  would  be  a  greater  independence  and  fuller  rights  of  election 
in  the  nobility  and  people  of  Germany.  Bu.t  in  the  lapse  of 
another  century  France  had  lost  all  her  political  unity,  and 
her  kings  all  their  authority ;  while  the  Germanic  empire  was 
entirely  unbroken  under  an  effectual,  though  not  absolute,  con- 


CTS  pay  a  fixed  sum.  Some  are  called 
Bcrfs  de  poursuitc,  who  cannot  leave 
ihtir  habitations,  but  may  be  followed 
by  the  lord  into  mj  part  of  Prance  for 
the  taille  upon  thevr  gixids.  This  was 
the  case  in  part  of  Champagne  and  the 
Niremois.  Nor  could  these  serfs,  or 
gens  de  raainmorte,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  be  manumitted  without 
letters-patent  of  the  king,  purchased  by 
a  fine. — Recherches  de  la  France,  1.  iv. 
c.  5.  Dubos  informs  us  that,  in  i6is, 
the  Tiers  Etat  prayed  the  king  to  cause 
all  serfs  ihomwui  de  poosit)  to  be  en- 
franchised on  paying  a  composition; 
but  this  was  not  complied  with,  and 
they  existed  in  many  parts  when  he 
wrote. — Histoire,  Critique,  t.  iii.  p.  agS. 
Argou,  in  his  Institutions  du  Droit 
Francois,  confirms  this,  and  refern  to 
the  customaries  of  Nivemois  and  Vitry, 
1.  i.  c.  I.     And  M.  de  Briquigny,  in  his 

firefac-e  to  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  col- 
ection  of  Ordonnances,  p.  33,  says  that 
throughout  almost  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion  of  Uie  parliunent  of  Besan^on  the 


peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil,  not 
being  capable  of  leaving  it  without  the 
lord's  consent;  and  that  in  some  place* 
he  eireD  inherited  their  goods  in  exclu- 
sion of  the  kindred.  I  recollect  to  have 
read  in  some  part  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence an  anecdote  of  his  interfer- 
ence, with  that  zeal  against  oppression 
which  is  the  shining  side  of  his  moral 
character,  in  bclialt  of  some  of  these 
wretched  slaves  of  Franche-Comte, 

About  the  iniddle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, some  Calalonian  serfs  who  had 
escaped  into  France  being  claimed  by 
their  lords,  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom  tn  crianl  France  should 
become  free.  The  liberty  of  our  king- 
dom is  such,  &ay«  Mertray,  that  its  air 
communicates  freedom  to  those  who 
breathe  it.  and  our  kings  are  too  august 
to  reign  over  any  but  freemen.  Vi!la- 
ret.  t.  XV.  p.  348.  How  much  pretence 
Mezeray  had  ior  such  a  flourish  may  be 
decided  by  the  former  part  of  this  note. 
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trol  of  its  sovereign.  No  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
power  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  Conrad  the  First,  though  the 
former  had  the  shadow  of  an  hereditary  right,  and  the  latter 
was  chosen  from  among  his  equals.  A  long  succession  of  feeble 
princes  or  usurpers,  and  destructive  incursions  of  the  Normans, 
reduced  France  almost  to  a  dissolution  of  society ;  while  Ger- 
many, under  Conrad,  Henry,  and  the  Othos,  found  their  arms 
not  less  prompt  and  successful  against  revolted  vassals  than 
external  enemies.  The  high  dignities  were  less  completely 
hereditary  than  they  had  become  in  France ;  they  were  granted, 
indeed,  pretty  regularly,  but  they  were  solicited  as  well  as 
g^nted  ;  while  the  chief  vassals  of  the  French  crown  assumed 
them  as  patrimonial  sovereignties,  to  which  a  royal  investiture 
gave  more  of  ornament  than  sanction. 

In  the  eleventh  century  these  imperial  prerogatives  began 
to  lose  part  of  their  lustre.  The  long  struggles  of  the  princes 
and  clergy  against  Henry  IV.  and  his  son,  the  revival  of  more 
effective  rights  of  election  on  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Franconia,  the  exhausting  contests  of  the  Swabian  emperors 
in  Italy,  the  intrinsic  weakness  produced  by  a  law  of  the  empire, 
according  to  which  the  reigning  sovereign  could  not  retain 
an  imperial  fief  more  than  a  year  in  his  hands,  gradually  pre- 
pared that  independence  of  the  German  aristocracy  which 
reached  its  height  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
During  this  period  the  French  crown  had  been  insensibly  gain- 
ing strength ;  and  as  one  monarch  degenerated  into  the  mere 
head  of  a  confederacy,  the  other  acquired  unlimited  power  over 
a  solid  kingdom. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  not  very  instructive,  to  follow  the 
details  of  German  public  law  during  the  middle  ages;  nor 
are  the  more  important  parts  of  it  easily  separable  from  civil 
history.  In  this  relation  they  will  find  a  place  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter  of  the  present  work.  France  demands  a  more 
minute  attention ;  and  in  tracing  the  character  of  the  feudal 
system  in  that  country,  we  shall  find  ourselves  developing  the 
progress  of  a  vtry  different  polity. 

To  understand  in  what  degree  the  peers  and  barons  of 
France,  during  the  prevalence  of  feudal  principles,  were  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  we  must  look  at  their  leading  privi- 
leges. These  may  be  reckoned:  i.  The  right  of  coining 
money;  2.  That  of  waging  private  war;   3.  The  exemption 
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from  all  public  tributes,  except  the  feudal  aids ;  4.  The  freedom 
from  legislative  control ;  and,  5.  The  exclusive  exercise  of 
original  judicature  in  their  dominions.  Privileges  so  enor- 
mous, and  so  contrary  to  al!  principles  of  sovereignty,  might 
lead  us,  in  strictness,  to  account  France  rather  a  collection  of 
states,  partially  allied  to  each  other,  than  a  single  monarchy. 

1.  Silver  and  gold  were  not  very  scarce  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
French  monarchy ;  but  they  passed  more  by  weight  than  by 
tale.  A  lax  and  ignorant  government,  which  had  not  learned 
the  lucrative  mysteries  of  a  royal  mint,  was  not  particularly 
solicitous  to  give  its  subjects  the  security  of  a  known  stamp 
in  their  exchanges.^  In  some  cities  of  France  money  appears 
to  have  been  coined  by  private  authority  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne ;  at  least  one  of  his  capitularies  forbids  the  circu- 
lation of  any  thai  liad  not  been  stamped  in  the  royal  mint.  His 
successors  indulged  some  of  their  vassa!s  with  the  privilege 
of  coining  money  for  the  use  of  their  own  territories,  but  not 
without  the  royal  stamp.  About  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  however,  the  lords,  among  their  other  assumptions 
of  independence,  issued  money  with  no  marks  but  their  own.d 
At  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  are  said  to  have  exercised  tiiis  power.  Even  under  St. 
Louis  it  was  possessed  by  about  eighty,  who,  excluding  as  far 
as  possible  the  royal  coin  from  circulation,  enriched  themselves 
at  their  subjects'  expense  by  high  duties  (seigniorages),  which 
they  imposed  upon  every  new  coinage,  as  well  as  by  debasing 
its  standard. c  In  1185  Philip  Augustus  requests  the  abbot  of 
Corvey,  who  had  desisted  from  using  his  own  mint,  to  let  the 
royal  money  of  Paris  circulate  through  his  territories,  promis- 
ing that,  when  it  should  please  the  abbot  to  coin  money  afresh 
for  himself,  the  king  would  not  oppose  its  circulation.^ 

Several  regulations  were  made  by  Louis  IX.  to  limit,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  exercise  of  this  baronial  privilege, 


( The  practice  of  kec[>]ri^  fine  gold 
and  silver  uncoined  prevailed  among 
private  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  treas- 
uiTT,  down  to  the  time  ol  Philip  the 
Fair.  Nothinjf  is  more  common  than 
lo  find,  in  the  instruments  of  earlier 
lime,  payments  or  fine»  stipulated  by 
weight  o(  ^old  or  silver.  Le  Blanc 
therefore  thinks  that  little  money  -was 
coined  in  France,  and  that  only  for 
small  payments.— Traile  des  Monnoyes. 
It  is  curious  that,  though  there  are 
many  gold  coids  extant  of  the  first  race 


of  kings,  yet  few.  or  none  are  preserved 
of  the  secand  or  third  before  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Fair. — Du  Cange,  v.  Mo- 
neta. 

d  Vais<iette,  ffifif.  de  Languedoc.  t.  ii. 
p.  no;  Rcc.  des  fHstoriens,  t.  xi.  pref. 
p.  180;  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta, 

e  Le  BIsnc,  Traite  des  Monnoyes,  p. 
gi. 

f  Du  Canee,  voc.  Moneta;  Velly, 
Hist,  de  France,  t,  ii.  p.  93;  ViUaret,  U 

Xiv.    p.    300. 
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and,  in  particular,  by  enacting  that  the  royal  money  should 
circulate  in  the  domains  of  those  barons  who  had  mints,  con- 
currently with  their  own,  and  exclusively  within  the  territories 
of  those  who  did  not  enjoy  that  right.  Philip  the  Fair  estab- 
lished royal  officers  of  inspection  in  every  private  mint.  It 
was  asserted  in  his  reign,  as  a  general  truth,  that  no  subject 
might  coin  silver  money.g  In  fact,  the  adulteration  practised 
in  those  baronial  mints  had  reduced  their  pretended  silver  to 
a  sort  of  black  metal,  as  it  was  called  (moneta  nigra),  into 
which  httle  entered  but  copper.  Silver,  however,  and  even 
gold,  were  coined  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  so  long  as  that 
fief  continued  to  exist.  No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right 
of  coining  silver  in  England  without  the  royal  stamp  and 
superintendence  '' — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which 
the  feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  that  country. 

2.  The  passion  of  revenge,  always  among  the  most  ungovern- 
able in  human  nature,  acts  with  such  violence  upon  barbarians, 
that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  control  of  their  imperfect  arrange- 
ments of  polity.  It  seems  to  them  no  part  of  the  social  com- 
pact to  sacrifice  the  privilege  which  nature  has  placed  in  the 
arm  of  valor.  Gradually,  however,  these  fiercer  feelings  are 
blunted,  and  another  passion,  hardly  less  powerful  than  resent- 
ment, is  brought  to  play  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  earlier 
object  accordingly  of  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  a  fixed  atone- 
ment for  injuries,  as  much  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
as  the  prevention  of  crime.  Such  were  the  weregilds  of  the 
barbaric  codes,  which,  for  a  difTcrcnt  purpose,  I  have  already 
mentioned.'  But  whether  it  were  that  the  kindred  did  not 
always  accept,  or  the  criminal  oflFer,  the  legal  composition,  or 
that  other  causes  of  quarrel  occurred,  private  feuds  (faida) 
were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  many  of  Charlemagne's 
capitularies  are  directed  against  them.     After  his   time  all 


f  Dm  Cang«,  v.  MoneU.  The  right  of 
debasing  the  coin  wa.<(  also  claimed  by 
this  prince  as  a  choice  flower  o\  his 
crown.  Item,  ahaisser  et  amenuscT  la 
monnojre  est  privi]e(ie  esi>ccial  au  roy 
de  son  droit  royal,  si  que  a  lu^  apparti- 
ent,  et  a  non  autre,  et  encore  en  un  nciil 
cas,  c'eat  a  »cavoir  en  necessttc.  et  lors 
ne  vient  pas  le  ganeg,  ne  convertit  en 
ion  profit  especial,  niais  en  jprofit  et  en 
la  defence  du  commun.  This  was  in  a 
process  commenced  by  the  kind's  pro- 
eurcur-gencral  airain'st  the  Comte  de 
Nevers,  (or  defacing:  his  coin. — Le 
Blanc,  Traitf  des  Monnoyes,  p.  oj.  In 
many  places  the  lord  took  a  sum  frotn 


his  tenants  every  three  years,  under  the 
name  of  monetaeium  or  focagium,  in 
lieu  nf  debasing  liis  money.  This  was 
finally  abalishcd  in  1830.— Du  Cange,  v. 
Nfonctagium. 

fi  I  do  not  extend  this  to  the  fact ;  for 
in  Ihe  anarchv  of  Stephen's  reign  both 
bishops  and  barons  coined  money  tor 
themselves. — Hoveden,  p.  490. 

1  The  antiquity  of  compositions  for 
murder  is  illustrated  hy  Iliad  2.  ^98, 
where,  m  (he  description  of  Ihe  shield 
of  Achilles,  two  disputants  are  repre- 
sented wrangling  before  the  judge  for 
the  weregild  or  price  of  blood;    «i*«« 
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hope  of  restraining  so  inveterate  a  practice  was  at  an  end ;  and 
every  man  who  owned  a  castle  to  shelter  bixn  in  case  of 
d^at,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  dependents  to  take  the  field, 
was  at  liberty  to  retaliate  upon  his  neighbors  whenever  he 
tlnaght  himself  injured.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
was,  frequently,  either  no  jurisdiction  to  which  he  could  appeal, 
or  no  power  to  enforce  its  awards ;  so  that  we  may  consider 
the  higher  nobOii^  of  France  as  in  a  state  of  nature  with  respect 
to  each  athcr,  and  entitled  to  avail  tbemsehres  of  all  l^itimale 
grounds  of  hostility.  Tbe  right  of  waging  private  war  was 
moderated  by  Lo6is  IX.,  checked  by  Philip  IV.,  suppressed 
by  Cbartcs  \'L ;  bttt  a  few  vestiges  of  its  practice  may  be  fcrand 
still  latere 

3.  In  the  modem  cooditioa  of  govenuiKxits,  taxatioti  b  a 
chief  cagxne  of  the  weU-compacted  machtnnry  which  r^ulates 
theqFStcni.  ThepiyeBte,  the  prohibitioits,  iSbc  Sccmcs,  the 
waffhfnhw  Ts  of  ooOection.  the  evasaons  oi  faaad.  the  pfoalt»« 
aad  fbrieitures.,  that  attend  a  fiscal  code  of  laws,  presextt  coo- 
tinaiDy  to  the  niod  of  the  most  remote  and  hmnhlr  indhridial 
Ae  aolian  of  a  supwfBC,  vigSaat,  and  coercive  amhotitj.  But 
the  early  Emopcaa  laagdoms  knew  netther  dK  1 
ibe  incfiiiflj  oi  modera  inancc.  From  tfaeir 
dK  kinK»  ol  France  and  Loadardy  supplied  dke 
penws  ol  a  batbwons  conit.  Eva 
Ike  ecooon  J  of  hb  fanns  with  the  BiaiiaKSB  of  a  I 

ponna  Ol  us  capwaHnes  ave  nreona  10  mtt  oofoou 

fine 
the 
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of  tin's  was  paid  over  by  the  count  to  the  royal  exchequer.  Af- 
ter the  feudal  government  prevailed  in  France,  and  neither  the 
heribannum  nor  the  wercgild  continued  in  use,  there  seems 
to  have  been  hardly  any  source  of  regfular  revenue  besides  the 
domanial  estates  of  the  crown ;  unless  we  may  reckon  as  such, 
that  during  a  journey  the  king  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
supplied  with  necessaries  by  the  towns  and  abbeys  through 
which  he  passed ;  commuted  sometimes  into  petty  regular 
payments,  called  droits  de  gist  et  de  chevauche.*"  Hugh  Capet 
was  nearly  indigent  as  King  of  France,  though,  as  Count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans,  he  might  take  the  feudal  aids  and  reliefs 
of  his  vassals.  Several  other  small  emoluments  of  himself  and 
his  successors,  whatever  they  may  since  have  been  considered, 
were  in  that  age  rather  seigniorial  than  royal.  The  rights  of 
toll,  of  customs,  of  alienage  (aubaine),  generally  even  the  regale 
or  enjoyment  of  the  temporalities  of  vacant  episcopal  sees  and 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices,"  were  possessed  within  their  own 
domains  by  the  great  feudatories  of  the  crown.  They,  I  appre- 
hend, contributed  nothing  to  their  sovereign,  not  even  those 
aids  which  the  feudal  customs  enjoined." 

The  history  of  the  royal  revenue  in  France  is,  however,  too 
important  to  be  slightly  passed  over.  As  the  neces.sities  of 
government  increased,  partly  through  the  love  of  magnificence 
and  pageantry  introduced  by  the  crusades  and  the  temper  of 
chivalry,  partly  in  consequence  of  employing  hired  troops  in- 
stead of  the  feudal  militia,  it  became  impossible  to  defray  its 
expenses  by  the  ordinary  means.  Several  devices,  therefore, 
were  tried,  in  order  to  replenish  the  exchequer.  One  of  these 
was  by  extorting  money  from  the  Jews.  It  is  almost  incredible 
to  what  a  length  this  was  carried.  Usury,  forbidden  by  law  and 
superstition  to  Christians,  was  confined  to  this  industrious  and 
covetous  people. P  It  is  now  no  secret  that  all  regulations  in- 
terfering with  the  interest  of  money  render  its  terms  more 


m  Velly,  t.  ii.  p.  329;,  Villaret,  t.  xiv. 
p.  174-1951  Becucil  dea  Ili&toriens,  t. 
xiv.  preface,  p.  37.  The  \ait  is  a  per- 
spicuous account  o(  the  royal  revenue 
in  tlie  twelfth  century.  But  far  the 
most  luminous  view  of  that  subject,  (or 
the  three  next  ages,  is  displayed  by  M. 
de  Pastoret  in  hi»  prefaces  to  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteentti  volumes  of  Ibe 
Ordonnances  des  Hois. 

n  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Count 
of  Champa([ne  did  not  possess  the  re- 
gile.  But  It  was  enjnycd  by  all  the 
other  peers;  by  the  dukea  of  Normandy, 


Guienne,  and  Brittany;  (he  counts  of 
Toulouse,  Poitou,  and  Flanders. — 
Msbly.  1.  iii.  c.  4;  Recucil  des  Histori- 
ens,  t.  ii.  p.  230,  and  t.  xiv.  p.  5^;  Or- 
donnances des  Kois,  t.  i.  p.  6.21. 

o  I  have  never  ruet  with  any  instance 
of  a  relief,  aid,  or  other  feudal  contri- 
bution paid  by  the  vassals  of  the 
French  crown;  but  in  this  negative 
proposition  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be 
deceived, 

p  The  Jews  were  celebrated  for  usury 
as  early  as  the  sixth  century. — Greg. 
Tttrou.  L  iv.  c  (3,  and  1.  vii,  c.  23. 
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rigorous  and  burdensome.    The  children  of  Israel  grew  rich 

in  despite  of  insult  and  oppression,  and  retaliated  upon  their 
Christian  debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Augustus  may 
be  believed,  they  possessed  almost  one-half  of  Paris.  Un- 
questionably they  must  have  had  support  both  at  the  court  and 
in  the  halls  of  justice.  The  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
to  employ  them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their  subjects'  money, 
which  they  might  afterwards  express  with  less  odium  than 
direct  taxation  would  incur.  Philip  Augustus  released  all 
Christians  in  his  dominions  from  their  debts  to  the  Jews,  re- 
serving a  fifth  part  to  himself.9  He  afterwards  expelled  the 
whole  nation  from  France.  But  they  appear  to  have  returned 
again — whether  by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  pur- 
chasing permission.  St.  Louis  twice  banished  and  twice  re- 
called the  Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  persecution  and  tolerance 
was  borne  by  this  extraordinary  people  with  an  invincible 
perseverance,  and  a  talent  of  accumulating  riches  which  kept 
pace  with  their  plunderers ;  till  new  schemes  of  finance  sup- 
plying the  turn,  they  were  finally  expelled  under  Charles  VI., 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  tliey  obtained  any  legal 
establishment  in  France.r 

A  much  more  extensive  plan  of  rapine  was  carried  on  by 
lowering  the  standard  of  coin.  Originally  the  pound,  a  money 
of  account,  was  equivalent  to  twelve  ounces  of  silver ;  s  and 
divided  into  twenty  pieces  of  coin  (sous),  each  equal  conse- 
quently to  nearly  three  shillings  and  four  pence  of  modem 
English  money.'  At  the  revolution  the  money  of  France  had 
been  depreciated  in  tiie  proportion  of  seventy-three  to  one,  and 
the  sol  was  about  equal  to  an  English  halfpenny.  This  was 
the  effect  of  a  long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  arbitrary 
government.  The  abuse  began  under  Philip  I.  in  1103,  who 
alloyed  his  silver  coin  with  a  third  of  copper.     So  good  an 


4  Rigord,  in  Du  Gicsne,  Mist.  Franc. 
Script,  t.  ill.  p.  8. 

r  Villaret,  t.  ix.  p.  43^.  Meti  con- 
tained, and  I  suppose  still  contains,  a 
great  many  Jews;  but  Mett  was  not 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

t  In  every  edition  of  this  work,  till 
thai  of  1846,  a  strange  misprint  has  ap- 
peared of  twenty  instead  of  twelve 
ounces,  as  the  division  cf  the  pound  of 
silver.  Most  readers  will  correct  this 
for  themselves^  but  it  is  more  material 
to  observe  that,  according  to  what  we 
find  in  the  M6moires  de  I'Acad.  dcs 
Inscriptions  (Nouvelle  Sirie),  vol.  xiv. 
p.  a]4,  the  pound  in  the  time  of  Charle- 


magne was  not  of  tt  ounces,  but  of  ijX, 
Wc  muit,  therefore,  add  one-ninth  to 
the  value  of  the  sol,  so  long  as  this 
continued  to  be  the  case.  I  do  not 
know  the  proofs  upon  which  this  asser- 
tion resis;  but  the  fact  seems  not  to 
have  been  much  observed  by  those  who 
had  previously  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  Besides  this  silver  coin  there  was  a 
golden  sol.  worth  forty  pence.  Le 
lilanc  thinks  the  solidt  of  the  Salic  law 
and  capitularies  mean  the  latter  piece 
of  money.  The  demrius,  or  penny,  was 
worth  two  sous  six  deniers  of  mudcrn 
French  coin. 


I 
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example  was  not  lost  upon  subsequent  princes ;  till,  under  St. 
Louis,  the  mark-weight  of  silver,  or  eight  ounces,  was  equiva- 
lent to  fifty  sous  of  the  debased  coin.  Nevertheless  these 
changes  seem  hitherto  to  have  produced  no  discontent ;  whether 
it  were  that  a  people  neither  commercial  nor  enlightened  did 
not  readily  perceive  their  tendency ;  or,  as  has  been  ingen- 
iously conjectured,  that  these  successive  diminutions  of  the 
standard  were  nearly  counterbalanced  by  an  augmentation  in 
the  value  of  silver,  occasioned  by  the  drain  of  money  diwing 
tlie  crusades,  with  which  they  were  about  contemporaneous. m 
But  the  rapacity  of  Philip  the  Fair  kept  no  measures  with 
the  public ;  and  the  mark  in  his  reign  had  become  equal  to 
eight  livres,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  sous  of  money.  Dissatis- 
faction, and  even  tumults,  arose  in  consequence,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  restore  the  coin  to  its  standard  under  St.  Louis.f 
His  successors  practised  the  same  arts  of  enriching  their  treas- 
ury; under  Philip  of  Valois  the  mark  was  again  worth  eight 
livres.  But  the  film  had  now  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  and  these  adulterations  of  money,  rendered  more  vex- 
atious by  continued  recoinagcs  of  the  current  pieces,  upon 
which  a  fee  was  extorted  by  the  moneyers,  showed  in  their 
true  light  as  mingled  fraud  and  robbery.w 

These  resources  of  government,  however,  by  no  means  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  more  direct  taxation.  The  kings  of 
France  exacted  money  from  the  roturiers,  and  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  within  their  domains.  In  this  they  only 
acted  as  proprietors,  or  suzerains ;  and  the  barons  took  the 
same  course  in  their  own  lands.    Philip  Augustus  first  ventured 


H  Villarct,  t.  xiv.  p.  198.  The  price  of 
commodities,  he  auerts,  did  nut  rise 
till  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  If  this  be 
said  on  good  authority  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact :  but  in  England  we  know  very 
iittle  of  prices  before  that  period,  and 
1  doubt  if  their  history  has  been  belter 
traced  in  France. 

V  It  is  curious,  and  not  perhaps  un- 
important, to  learn  the  course  pursued 
in  adjusting  payments  upon  the  restora- 
tioB  of  gooid  coin,  >which  happened 
pretty  irequently  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnrj,  when  the  States-General,  or  popu- 
lar clamor,  forced  the  court  to  retr.-kct 
it*  fraudulent  policy.  Le  Blanc  has 
published  several  ordinances  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  Oac  of  Charles  VI. 
explains  the  method  adopted  rather 
more  fully  than  the  rest.  All  debts  in- 
curred since  the  depreciated  coin  bejjan 
to  circulate  were  to  be  paid  in  that  coin, 
or  according  to  its  value.  Those  in- 
curred previously  (o  its  commencement 

Vol.  I, — 13 


were  to  be  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  the  money  circulating  at  the  time  of 
the  contract.  Item,  que  lous  les  vrais 
emprunts  fatts  en  deniers  sans  fraude 
BC  paycront  en  telle  nionnoye  comme 
Ton  aura  cmprunte,  si  cllc  a  picin  cours 
au  temps  du  payement,  et  sinon,  ilJs 
payeront  en  monnoye  coursable,  lors 
selon  la  valeur  et  le  prix  du  marc  d'or 
ou  d'argcnt:   p.  33. 

w  Continuator  _  Gul.  de  Nangia  in 
Spicilegio,  I.  iii.  For  the  successive 
changes  in  the  value  of  French  coins 
the  reader  may  consult  Le  Blanc's 
treatise,  or  the  Ordonnances  dea  Rois; 
also  a  dissertation  by  Bonamy  in  the 
M£m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  t. 
xxxii.;  or  he  ma^  find  a  summary  view 
of  them  in  Du  Cange,  v.  Moneta.  The 
bad  consequences  of  these  innovations 
are  well  treated  by  M.  dc  Pastoret,  in 
his  elaborate  preface  to  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  Ordonnancea  des  Rois, 
p.  ¥>' 
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upon  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  in  the  words  of  his  biog- 
rapher, disturbed  all  France,  He  deprived  by  force,  says  Ri- 
gord,  both  his  own  vassals,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  boast 
of  their  immunities,  and  their  feudal  tenants,  of  a  third  part 
of  their  goods.-*"  Such  arbitrary  taxation  of  the  nobility,  who 
deemed  that  their  military  service  discharged  them  from  all 
pecuniary  burdens,  France  was  far  too  aristocratical  a  country 
to  bear.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  repealed ;  and  his  succes- 
sors generally  pursued  more  legitimate  courses.  Upon  obtain- 
ing any  contribution,  it  was  usual  to  grant  letters-patent,  de- 
claring that  it  had  been  freely  given,  and  should  not  be  turned 
into  precedent  in  time  to  come.  Several  of  these  letters-patent 
of  Philip  the  Fair  are  extant,  and  published  in  the  general 
collection  of  oniinances.3'  But  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch 
a  g^eat  innovation  took  place  in  the  French  constitution,  which, 
though  it  principally  affected  the  method  of  levying  money, 
may  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  under  the  next  head  of  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Tlicre  is  no  part  of  the  French  feudal  policy  so  remarkable 
as  the  entire  absence  of  all  supreme  legislation.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  political  society,  nomi- 
nally one  kingdom  and  under  one  head,  in  which,  for  more 
than  tliree  hundred  years,  there  was  wanting  the  most  essential 
attribute  of  government.  It  will  be  requisite,  however,  to  take 
this  lip  a  little  higher,  and  inquire  what  was  the  original  legis- 
lature of  the  French  monarchy. 

Arbitrary  rule,  at  least  in  theory,  was  uncongenial  to  the 
character  of  the  northern  nations.  Neither  the  power  of  mak- 
ing laws,  nor  that  of  applying  them  to  the  circumstances  of 
particular  cases,  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Lombard  kings  held  assemblies  every  year  at  Pavia,  where 
the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  and  proprietors  of  lands  delib- 
erated upon  all  legislative  measures,  in  the  presence,  and  nomi- 
nally at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the  multitude.*     Frequent 


X  Du  Chesne,  t.  v.  p.  43. 

y  Fasons  scavoir  ct  rccognoissons 
que  le  dcrnicre  subvention  que  Us  nous 
ont  (site  (Ics  barons,  vassaux,  ct 
noblct  d'Auverpne)  de  pure  grace  MM 
ce  que  tis  y  futspnt  tonus  <)uc  dc  grace: 
«l  voulon*  et  leur  octroyone*  que  les 
sulres  subveniiMns  que  iU  nous  ont 
faites  ne  leur  (acrnt  nul  prejudice,  cs 
choses  cSQuelles  ill  n'iloient  tenu*.  ne 
par  ce  niu  nouvcau  droit  ne  nout  (oit 


acquis  ne  amenuisij. — Ordonnance  de 
IJ04,  apud  Mably,  1.  iv.  c.  3,  note  j.  See 
other  aulhorilie^  in  the  same  place. 

a  Liutprand,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
says  that  his  laws  sibi  placuisse  una 
cum  omnihu!!  judicibus  de  Austrix  et 
Ncustrix  i>artibus,  «t  de  Tuscix  finibus. 
cum  reliquis  fldclibus  meis  Laneobar' 
dis,  et  omni  poptilo  assistente.— Mura- 
ton,  Disictt.  23. 


mention  is  made  of  similar  public  meetings  in  France  by  the 
historians  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  still  more  unequivo- 
cally by  their  statutes. o  These  assemblies  have  been  called 
parliaments  of  tlie  Champ  de  Mars,  having  originally  been  held 
in  the  month  of  March.  But  they  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  gone  much  into  disuse  under  the  later  Merovingian  kings. 
That  of  615,  the  most  important  of  which  any  traces  remain, 
was  at  the  close  of  the  great  revolution  which  punished  Brune- 
haut  for  aspiring  to  despotic  power.  Whether  these  assemblies 
were  composed  of  any  except  prelates,  great  landholders,  or 
what  we  may  call  nobles,  and  the  Antrustions  of  the  king,  is 
still  an  unsettled  point.  Some  have  even  supposed,  since 
bishops  are  only  mentioned  by  name  in  the  great  statute  of 
Clotaire  II.  in  615,  that  they  were  then  present  for  the  first 
time;  and  Sismondi,  forgetting  this  fact,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  think  that  Pepin  first  admitted  the  prelates  to  national  coun- 
cils.fr  But  the  constitutions  of  the  Merovingian  kings  fre- 
quently bear  upon  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  must  have 
been  prompted  at  least  by  the  advice  of  the  bishops.  Their 
influence  was  innnense ;  and  though  the  Romans  generally 
are  not  supposed  to  have  been  admitted  by  right  of  territorial 
property  to  the  national  assemblies,  there  can  be  no  improba- 
bility in  presuming  that  the  chiefs  of  the  church,  especially 
when  some  of  them  were  barbarians,  stood  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. We  know  this  was  so  at  least  in  615,  and  nothing  ieads 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  for  the  first  time- 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  the  participation  of  the 
Frank  people,  the  allodialists  or  Rachimburgii,  in  these  assem- 
blies of  the  Field  of  March.  They  could  not,  it  is  said,  easily 
have  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  of  France.  But  while  the 
monarchy  was  divided,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in 


a  Mably,  I.  L  c  t.  note  i;  Lindebro?. 
Codex  Liguni  Antiquarum,  p.  361,  369. 
The  fallowtng  passage,  quoted  by 
Blably  (c.  ii.  n.  6).  from  the  preamble 
of  th«  revised  Salic  law  under  Clotaire 
II.,  is  explicit:  Teniporibua  Clutairii 
regis  una  cum  principibus  auis,  id  est 
3j  episcopi*  et  34  ducifaus  ct  ji)  comiti- 
Fu»,  it/  citero  populo  constituta  est. 
A  remarkable  instaace  of  tbc  use  of  vel 
■nttcad  of  tt,  which  wa»  not  uncomniijc), 
and  is  noticed  by  Du  Cange,  under  the 
word  Vel.  Another  proof  of  it  occurs 
in  the  very  next  quotation  of  Mably 
from  the  edict  of  61s:  cum  pontificibus, 
vtl  cum  magni!;  viris  optimatibus. 

b  Voltaire  (Kssai  sur  I'Hist'iire  Uni- 
TcrselleJ     ascribes    this    to    the    elder 


Pepin,  tumanied  M^ristal,  and  quotes 
the  Annals  ol  Melz  for  69^;  but  neither 
under  that  year  nor  any  other  do  I  find 
a  word  to  the  purpose.  Yet  he  pom- 
pously announce*  this  as  "  an  epoch 
not  rcRardcd  by  historians,  but  that  of 
the  tefnporal  power  of  the  church  in 
I'rancc  and  Germany."  Voltaire  knew 
but  superficially  the  early  French  his- 
tory, and  arau*cd  himself  by  question- 
inR  the  mori  public  as  well  as  probable 
farts,  such  as  the  death  of  Urunehaul. 
The  compliment  which  Robertson  has 
paid  to  Voltaire's  hisCorical  knowledge 
IS  much  exanfferated  relatively  to  the 
medirval  period;  the  latter  history  ol 
his  country  he  possessed  very  well 
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consequence  of  ihe  paucity  of  Franks  settled  there,  was  hardly 
connected  politically  with  any  section  of  it,  there  does  not  seem  fl 
an  improbability  tliat  the  subjects  of  a  king  of  Paris  or  Soissons 
might  have  been  numerously  present  in  those  capitals.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  they  attended  with  annual  gifts  to  their 
sovereign ;  though  perhaps  iliese  were  chiefly  brought  by  the 
beneficiar>-  tenants  and  wealthy  allodialists.  We  certainly  find 
expressions,  some  of  which  I  have  quoted,  indicating  a  popular 
assent  to  the  resolutions  taken,  or  laws  enacted,  in  die  Field  of 
March.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis  may  be  that 
the  presence  of  the  nation  was  traditionally  required  in  con- 
formity to  the  ancient  German  usage,  which  had  not  been  for- 
mally abolished ;  while  the  difficulty  of  prevailing  on  a  dis- 
persed people  to  meet  every  year,  as  well  as  the  enhanced  in- 
fluence of  the  Icing  through  his  armed  Antrustions,  soon  re- 
duced the  freemen  to  little  more  than  spectators  from  the  neigh- 
boring districts.  We  find  indeed  that  it  was  with  reluctance, 
and  by  means  of  coercive  fines,  that  they  were  induced  to  at- 
tend the  tnallus  of  their  count  for  judicial  purposes.^ 

Although  no  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Merovingian  line 
are  extant  after  615,  it  is  intimated  by  early  writers  that  Pepin 
Heristal  and  his  son  Charles  Martel  restored  the  national  coun- 
cil after  some  interruption ;  and  if  the  language  of  certain  his- 
torians be  correct,  they  rendered  it  considerably  popular.** 

Pepin  the  younger,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  changed 
the  month  of  this  annual  assembly  from  March  to  May ;  and 
we  have  some  traces  of  what  took  place  at  eight  sessions  during 
his  reign. p  Of  his  capitularies,  however,  one  only  is  said  to 
be  made  in  gcncrali  popuH  convctitu;  the  rest  are  enacted  in 
synods  of  bishops,  and  all  without  exception  relate  merely  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs.^    And  it  must  be  owned  that,  as  in  those 


t  Mably  generally  strives  to  make  the 
most  of  any  vestiKC  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  Sismondi  is  not  exempt  from 
a  similar  bias.  He  overratei  the  liber- 
tie*  of  the  Frank«.  "  Leurs  dues  et 
leurs  coratc*  itaient  elecfifs:  leurs  ge- 
neraux  ^taicnt  choisis  par  les  soldats, 
leurs  grands  juges  ou  maires  par  les 
homme*  librc*  "  (vol.  it.  p.  87}.  But  no 
part  of  these  privileges  can  be  inferred 
from  the  existing  histories  or  other 
documents.  The  dukes  and  counts 
were,  as  wc  find  by  Marculfus  and  other 
evidence,  solely  appointed  by  the 
crown.  A  great  deal  of  personal  liberty 
may  have  been  preserved  bv  means  of 
the  local  assemblies  of  the  (^mnks;  but 
we  find  in  the  general  government  only 


the  preponderance  of  the  kings  during 
one  period,  and  that  of  the  aristocmcy 
during  another. 

d  The  first  of  the.se  Austrasian  dukes, 
say  the  .Annals  of  Metz,  "  Singulis  an- 
nis  in  Kalendis  Martii  generate  cum 
omnibus  Francis,  secundum  priscorum 
consuetudinem,  concilium  agebat."  The 
Second,  according  to  the  biographer  of 
St.  Saivian — "  jussit  campum  magnum 
parari,  sicut  mos  erat  Fnincorum. 
Vrncrunt  autem  optimates  et  nugis> 
tratus.     omnisc^ue     populus."    Sec     the 

3uotattons  in  Ouizot  (tssais  sur  THist. 
e  France,  p.  jji). 

t  Essais  sur  1  Hist,  de  France,  p.  324, 
/  Rec.  del  Hist.  v.  637. 
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C3f  the  first  dynasty,  we  find  generally  mention  of  the  optimates 
^vho  met  in  these  conventions,  but  rarely  any  word  that  can 
"be  construed  of  ordinary  freemen. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  remarkable 
passage  of  Hincniar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  during  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  has  preserved,  on  the  authority  of  a 
"writer  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  a  sketch  of  the  Prank- 
ish  government   under  that   great   prince.     Two  assemblies 
<^placita)  were  annually  held.     In  the  first,  all  regulations  of 
importance  to  the  public  weal  for  the  ensuing  year  were  en- 
acted ;  and  to  this,  he  says,  the  wliolc  body  of  clergy  and  laity 
repaired ;   the  greater,  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  fitting  to 
"be  done;   and  the  less,  to  confirm  by  their  voluntary  assent, 
not  through  deference  to  power,  or  sometimes  even  to  discuss, 
the  resolutions  of  their  supcriors.g    In  the  second  annual  as- 
sembly the  chief  men  and  officers  of  state  were  alone  admitted, 
to  consult  upon  the  most  urgent  affairs  of  government.    They 
debated,  in  each  of  these,  upon  certain  capitularies,  or  short 
proposals,  laid  before  them  by  the  king.     The  clergy  and 
nobles  met  in  separate  chamhers,  though  sometimes  united 
for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.    In  these  assemblies,  princi- 
pally, I  presume,  in  the  more  numerous  of  the  two  annually 
summoned,  that  extensive  body  of  laws,  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  were  enacted.    And  though  it  would  contradict 
the  testimony  just  adduced  from  Hincmar,  to  suppose  that  the 
lesser  freeholders  took  a  very  effective  share  in  public  councils, 
yet  their  presence,  and  the  usage  of  requiring  their  assent, 
indicate  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  Charle- 
magne was  founded.    It  is  continually  expressed  in  his  capitu- 
laries and  those  of  his  family  that  they  were  enacted  by  general 
consent.'*    In  one  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  we  even  trace  the 


{  Consuetudo  tunc  temporis  tatig  mt, 
ut  Don  sjcpius,  sed  bis  in  anno  placita 
duo  tenerentur.  Unutn.  quarido  ordina- 
batur  status  totius  reg^ni  ad  anni  vcr- 
tcntis  spatium;  quod  ordinatum  nullus 
tventu§  rerum,  nisi  summa  necesMtas, 
quz  similiter  toti  regno  incumbebat, 
mutabat.  la  quo  placito  gencratttas 
universorutn  majorum.  tarn  clcricorum 
quam  laicorum.  canvcnicbat;  seniorci 
propter  consilium  ordinandum;  mino- 
res,  propter  idem  consilium  suscipicn- 
<Jum,  et  interdum  pariter  tractanJum, 
rt  non  ex  »ot«statc,  sed  ex  proprio 
mentis  intellectu  vet  scntcntii,  con- 
firmandum.  Hincmar.  Epijt.  s,  de  or- 
dine  palatii.  I  have  not  tranolaletl  tbe 
word  majorum  in  the  above  quutatiao, 


not     apprehending     its     Bense.     [Note 
XVI.l 

A  Ca  pi  tula  quae  prxterito  anno  legi 
Salicx  cum  omnium  consensu  addenda 
esse  consuimus.  (a.d.  8oi.)  Ut  popu- 
lus  intcrroRCIur  dc  capitulis  quz  in  lege 
noviter  audita  sunt,  et  postquam  omncs 
consenserint,  subscriptiones  et  roanu- 
firmationes  suas  in  ipsis  ca(>ilulis  fa- 
ciant.  (a.D.  813.)  Capitularia  patris 
nostri  quz  Franci  pro  lege  tencnda 
judiciverunt.  Ca.d.  837.)  I  have  bor- 
rowed theiie  auotations  from  Mabl^, 
who  remarks  ttiat  the  word  poptilus  is 
never  used  in  the  earlier  laws.  See, 
too,  Du  Cange,  vv.  Lex,  Mallum,  Pac* 
turn. 
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first  germ  of  representative  legislation.  Every  count  is  directed 
to  bring  with  him  to  the  general  assembly  twelve  Scabini,  if 
there  should  be  so  many  in  his  county ;  or,  if  not,  should  fill 
up  the  number  out  of  the  most  respectable  persons  resident.* 
These  Scabini  were  judicial  assessors  of  the  count,  chosen  by 
the  allodial  proprietors,  in  the  county  court,  or  mallus,  though 
generally  on  his  nomination.; 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  the  French  empire  for  sev- 
eral subsequent  ages  were  exceedingly  adverse  to  such  en- 
larged schemes  of  polity.  The  nobles  contemned  the  imbecile 
descendants  of  Cliarlemagne ;  and  the  people,  or  lesser  free- 
holders, if  tlicy  escaped  absolute  viilcnagc,  lost  their  immediate 
relation  to  the  supreme  government  in  the  subordination  to 
their  lord  established  by  the  feudal  law.  Yet  we  may  trace 
the  shadow  of  ancient  popular  rights  in  one  constitutional 
function  of  liigh  importance,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  His- 
torians who  relate  the  election  of  an  emperor  or  king  of  France 
seldom  omit  to  specify  the  consent  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as 
of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  aristocracy ;  and  even  in  solemn 
instruments  that  record  such  transactions  we  find  a  sort  of  im- 
portance attached  to  the  popular  suffrage.*    It  is  surely  less 


I  Vult  doiiiinua  Impcrator  ut  in  tale 
placitum  qiwlc  tile  nunc  jussirrit,  vcnlat 
unusquisquc  cotnes,  et  adducat  Kecum 
dundccim  scabinoi  si  (and  fuerint;  sin 
autrm,  de  metioribus  hominibus  ttlius 
comilatuii  suppleat  numerum  duodena- 
rium.     Mably,  I.  ii.  c  ii. 

;  This  seems  lo  be  sufficiently  proved 
by  Savigny  {vol.  i.  p.  i^,  217  el  fosO. 
His  opinion  is  adopted  by  Meyer,  Gui- 
xot,  Grimm,  and  Trojja.  Tb*  last  of 
these  has  found  Scabini  mentioned  in 
Lombardy  as  early  as  jm  though  Sa- 
vig[ny  had  rejected  all  documents  in 
-which  they  are  named  anterior  to  Char- 
lema^e. 

The  Scabini  are  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  sometimes  has  been  the  case,  with 
the  Rachimbiireii,  who  were  not  chosen 
by  the  allodial  proprietors,  but  were 
themselves  such,  or  sometimes,  per- 
haps, benefictarieB,  summoned  by  the 
court  as  jurors  were  in  England.  They 
answered  to  Ihe  prud'  Hommes,  bani 
kominij,  o(  later  times;  they  formed  the 
county  or  the  hundred  court,  fur  the 
determination  n(  civil  and  criminal 
causes.     [Note  XVI. J 

k  It  has  been  intimated  in  another 
place,  p.  156,  that  the  French  mon- 
archy seems  not  to  have  been  strictly 
hereditary  under  the  later  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race:  at  least  expressions 
indicating  a  formal  election  are  fre> 
quently  employed  by  historians.  Pepin 
of  course  came  in  by  the  choice  of  the 
nalioD.    At  bis  death   he  requested  the 


consent  of  the  counts  and  prelates  to 
the  succession  of  his  sons  (.Baluzii 
Capitularia,  p.  187);  though  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  oath  at  his  con- 
secration never  to  elect  a  Icing  out  o( 
another  family.  Ut  nunquam  de  alte> 
nus  lumbis  regem  clig-erc  pr-TSumant. 
(Formula  Consccrationis  Pippini  in  Re- 
cueil  des  Historiens,  t.  v.)  In  the  in- 
strument of  partition  bv  Charlemagne 
amon^  his  descendants  ne  provides  for 
their  immediate  succession  in  absolute 
terms,  without  any  mention  of  consent. 
But  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  one 
of  his  sons  leaving  a  child,  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  the  other  princes 
were  to  permit  him  lo  rcian.  lialuzc, 
p.  440.  This  is  repeated  more  perspicu- 
ously in  Ihe  partition  made  by  L.ouis  I. 
in  817.  Si  <iuis  cnrum  decedens  Icgiti- 
mos  filios  reliouerit.  non  inter  eos  no- 
testas  ipsa  dividatur,  sed  potius  populus 
pariter  conveniens,  unum  ex  its,  quern 
dominus  voluerit,  eligat,  et  hunc  senior 
frater  in  loco  fratris  et  filii  recipiat. 
Baluze,  p,  577,  Proofs  of  popular  con- 
sent Riven  (o  the  succession  of  kings 
during  the  two  next  centuries  arc  fre- 
quent, but  of  less  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  condition  of  gov- 
ernment. Kven  after  Hugh  Cnpet's  ac- 
cession, hereditary  riitht  was  far  from 
being  established.  The  first  six  kings 
of  this  dynasty  procured  the  codptahon 
of  their  »»ons  by  having  them  crowned 
durinK  their  own  lives.  And  this  was 
not   dune   without   the   consetit   of   the 
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probable  that  a  recognition  of  this  elective  right  should  have 
been  introduced  as  a  mere  ceremony,  than  that  the  form  should 
have  survived  after  length  of  time  and  revoJutions  of  govern- 
ment had  almost  obliterated  the  recollection  of  its  meaning. 

It  must,  however,  be  impossible  to  ascertain  even  the  theo- 
retical privileges  of  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne,  much  more 
to  decide  how  far  they  were  substantia!  or  illusory.  We  can 
only  assert  in  general  that  there  continued  to  be  some  mixture 
of  democracy  in  the  French  constitution  during  the  reigns  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  first  successors.  The  primeval  German 
institutions  were  not  eradicated.  In  the  capitularies  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  is  frequently  expressed.  Fifty  years  after 
Charlemagne,  his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald  succinctly  ex- 
presses the  theory  of  legislative  power.  A  law,  he  says,  is 
made  by  the  people's  consent  and  the  king's  enactment.'  It 
would  hardly  be  warranted  by  analogy  or  precedent  to  inter- 
pret the  word  people  so  very  narrowly  as  to  exclude  any  allodial 
proprietors,  among  whom,  however  unequal  in  opulence,  no 
legal  inequality  of  rank  is  supposed  to  have  yet  arisen. 

But  by  wliatever  authority  laws  were  enacted,  whoever  were 
the  constituent  members  of  national  assemblies,  they  ceased 
to  be  held  in  about  seventy  years  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne.   The  latest  capitularies  are  of  Carloman  in  8S2.>n  From 


chief  rassals.  (Recucil  dcs  Hist.  t.  xi. 
I  p.  J33)  In  the  reign  of  Robert  it  was 
■  ft  great  question  whether  the  elder  ion 
\  Uliould  be  thus  designated  as  heir  in 
[,J>fefefencc  to  hi*  younger  brother, 
yirhoni      the     queen,      Constance,      WM 

Snxioua  to  place  upon  the  ihrone. 
*dolric,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  writes  to 
Ifnlbert.  Bishop  of  Chartres,  in  terms 
I'which  lead  one  to  think  that  neither 
hereditary  succession  nor  primoKeni- 
lure  WM  settled  on  any  fixed  principle. 
(Id.  t.  X.  p.  504.)  And  a  writer  in  the 
same  collection,  about  the  year  1000.  ex- 
presses  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Melius  eft  electioni  principii  non 
•ubscribere,   quam   post   iiubscriptionem 

JJcctum  contcmnere;  in  altcro  ensm 
ibertatis  amor  laudatur,  in  attcro  »cr- 
▼ilis  contumacia  probro  dalur.  Tres 
naroque  generales  electiones  novimu»: 
quarum  una  est  regis  vel  imperatoris, 
altera  pontificis.  altera  abbatis.  Et 
primam  quidem  facit  concordia  totius 
regni;  secundum  vero  unanimitas  civi- 
um  ct  cleri;  tertiam  sanius  consilium 
coenobiticx  congregationis.  (Id.  p. 
6a6.)  At  the  coronation  of  Philip  I.,  in 
10S9,  the  nobility  and  people  (tnilites  el 
populi  tam  majores  quim  minores) 
testified  their  consent  b^  crying,  Lau- 
(Umua,  volumus,  fiat.  T.  xi.  p.  33.  I 
■uppoie,  ii  search  were  made,  that  sim- 


itar testimonies  might  be  found  Mill 
later;  and  perhaps  hereditary  aucces* 
sion  cannot  be  considered  as  a  funda- 
mental law  till  the  rcigD  of  Fliilip  Au- 
funtus,  the  era  of  many  changes  in  the 
rench  constitution. 

Sismondi  has  gone  a  great  deal  far- 
ther down,  and  obscr>'cs  that,  though 
John  assumed  the  royal  power  immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1330, 
he  did  not  take  the  name  of  king,  nor 
anv  seal  hut  that  of  Puke  of  Normandy, 
till  his  coronation.  He  says,  however. 
"  notre  royaunie  "  in  his  instruments 
{t.  375).  £ven  Charles  V.  called  him- 
self, or  was  called  by  some,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  until  his  coronation;  but  all 
the  lawyers  called  him  king  (xi.  6^. 
The  lawyers  had  established  their 
maxim  that  the  king  never  dies;  which, 
however,  was  unknown  while  any  traces 
of  elective   monarchy  remained. 

I  Lex  consensu  populi  fil,constitutione 
regis.     Recueil  des  Hist.  t.  vii.  p.  656. 

m  It  is  generally  said  that  the  capitu- 
laries cease  with  Charles  the  Simple, 
who  died  in  OJi.  But  Baluze  has  pub- 
lished only  two  under  the  name  of  that 
prince;  the  first,  a  declaration  of  his 
queen's  jointure;  the  second,  an  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  in  the  church  of 
Tonares;  neither,  surely,  deserving  the 
appellation  of  a  law. 
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this  time  there  ensues  a  long  blank  in  the  history  of  French 
legislation.  The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rather  as 
a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  the  king  little  more  than  one  of  a  number 
of  feudal  nobles,  differing  rather  in  dignity  than  in  power  from 
some  of  the  rest.  The  royal  council  was  composed  only  of 
barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  prelates,  and  household  officers. 
These  now  probably  deliberated  in  private,  as  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  consenting  muhitude.  Political  functions  were  not  in 
that  age  so  clearly  separated  as  we  are  taught  to  fancy  they 
should  be ;  this  council  advised  the  king  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment, confirmed  and  consented  to  his  grants,  and  judged  in  all 
civil  and  criminal  cases  where  any  peers  of  their  court  were 
concerned."  The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  acted  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  territories,  with  the  assistance  of  councils 
similar  to  that  of  the  king.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  symmetry 
of  feudal  customs,  that  the  manorial  court  of  every  vavassor 
represented  in  miniature  that  of  his  sovereign.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  any  permanent  legislation 
during  so  long  a  period,  instances  occur  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  appear  to  have  acted  with  the  concurrence  of  an  as- 
sembly more  numerous  and  more  particularly  summoned  than 
the  royal  council.  At  such  a  congress  held  in  1 146  the  crusade 
of  Louis  VII.  was  undertaken./"  W^e  find  also  an  ordinance 
of  the  same  prince  in  some  collections,  reciting  that  he  had 
convoked  a  general  assembly  at  Soissons,  where  many  prelates 
and  barons  then  present  had  consented  and  requested  that  pri- 
vate wars  might  cease  for  the  term  of  ten  years.?    The  famous 


« RegaJi  potentja  in  nullo  abuti  to- 
lentM,  says  Hugh  Capet,  omnia  negotia 
rcipublicjc  in  consuhatione  et  scntcntiit 
fidelium  ijostTorum  disponimus.  Rc- 
cueil  dcs  Hist.  t.  x.  p.  joJ.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  these  rujfal  councJlJorji 
were  necessary  for  (he  confirmation,  or, 
at  least,  tlic  authentication,  o(  charters, 
as  was  a1»o  the  case  in  England,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  practice  continued  in 
Eniiland  till  the  reign  of  John. 

Til*  Curia  regis  seems  to  have  dif- 
fered only  in  name  from  the  Concilium 
regtum.  It  is  also  called  Curia  parium, 
from  the  equality  of  the  barons  who 
composed  it,  standing  in  the  same  feu- 
dal degree  of  relation  to  the  sovereign. 
Hut  we  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  sub- 
ject of  jurisdiction,  which  it  is  very  ciif- 
licult  to  keep  distinct  from  what  is  im- 
mediately  before  us. 

o  Recueil  des  Hist.  t.  xi.  p.  100,  and 
preface,  p.  ij^-  Vaissette,  Ilist.  de 
Languedoc,  I.  it.  p.  508. 

p  Vtlt;r,  t.  iii.  p.  119.  This,  Vic  ob- 
serves, IS  the  first  instance  in  which  the 


word  parliament  is  used  for  a  deliber> 
ative  assembly. 

g  Ego  LuHovicus  Dei  gratia  Fran*©- 
rum  rex,  ad  rcprimcnclum  fervorem 
malignantium.  et  compcscendum  vio- 
lentas  przdontm  manus,  postulationi- 
bus  clen  et  asaensu  baroniz,  toti  regno 

facem  constituimus.  Ea  caxisji,  anno 
ncarnati  Vcrbt  1155,  Iv.  idus  Jun. 
Suessionense  concilium  celebrc  aduna- 
vimus,  et  effuerunt  archiepiscopi 
Remcnfis,  Senoncnsis  ct  enrum  suffra- 
ganei;  item  barones,  comes  Flandren- 
sis,  Trecensis,  et  Nivernensis  et  quam- 
plures  alii,  et  dux  Burgundiz.  £x 
quorum  heneiilacito  ordinavimus  a  ve> 
niente  Pascba  ad  decern  annos,  ut 
omnes  ecclesise  regni  et  omnes  agrico- 
Ix,  etc,  pacem  habeant  ct  sccuritateni. 
— In  pacem   istam   juraverunt   dux   Bur- 

^utidiiT,    come*    Eland rix,   et   re- 

litnii  baroncK  qui  adcrant. 

This  ordinance  is  published  in  Du 
Chesnc,  Script.  Rcrum  Gallicafum,  t. 
iv..  and  in  Recueil  des  Histor.  L  xiv.  p. 
387;  but  not  in  the  general  collection. 
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Saladine  tithe  was  imposed  upon  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
revenues  by  a  similar  convention  in  iiSS.*"  And  when  Inno- 
cent IV.,  during  his  contest  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  re- 
quested an  asylum  in  France,  St.  Louis,  though  mucli  inclined 
to  favor  him,  ventured  only  to  give  a  conditional  permission, 
provided  it  were  agreeable  to  his  barons,  whom,  he  said,  a 
king  of  France  was  bound  to  consult  in  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  assembled  the  French  barons,  who  unanimous- 
ly refused  their  consent.-i 

It  was  the  ancient  custom  of  tlie  kings  of  France  as  well  as 
of  England,  and  indeed  of  all  those  vassals  who  affected  a 
kind  of  sovereignty,  to  hold  general  meetings  of  their  barons, 
called  Cours  Plenieres,  or  Parliaments,  at  the  great  festivals 
of  the  year.  These  assemblies  were  principally  intended  to 
make  a  display  of  magnificence,  and  to  keep  the  feudal  tenants 
in  good  humor ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  that  they  passed  in 
anj-thing  but  pageantry.'  Some  respectable  antiquaries  have 
however  been  of  opinion  that  affairs  of  state  were  occasionally 
discussed  in  them ;  and  this  is  certainly  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  probability,  though  not  sufficiently  established  by 
evidence." 

Excepting  a  few  instances,  most  of  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  appear  that  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Capet 
acted  according  to  the  advice  and  deliberation  of  any  national 
assembly,  such  as  assisted  the  Norman  sovereigns  of  England : 
nor  was  any  consent  required  for  the  validity  of  their  edicts, 
except  that  of  the  ordinary  council,  chiefly  formed  of  their 
household  officers  and  less  powerful  vassals.  This  is  at  first 
sight  very  remarkable.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  of  Henry  I.  or  Henry  II.  was  incomparably 
stronger  than  that  of  Louis  VT.  or  Louis  VII.  But  this  ap- 
parent absoluteness  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  their  real 
weakness  and  the  disorganization  of  the  monarchy.  The  peers 
of  France  were  infrequent  in  their  attendance  upon  the  king's 
council,  because  they  denied  its  coercive  authority.  It  was  a 
fundamental  principle  that  every  feudal  tenant  was  so  far  sov- 
ereign within  the  limits  of  his  fief,  that  he  could  not  be  bound 
by  any  law  without  his  consent.  The  king,  says  St.  Louis  in 
his  Establishments,  cannot  make  proclamation,  that  is,  declare 


r  Velly,  t.  iii.  p.  315. 

1  Ibid.  t.  iv.  p.  306. 

I  Ou  Cange,  Dissert.  s>  sur  Joinville. 


M  M^cn.  de  V.'^cad.  des  Inscript  t.  xlL 
Recucil  dcs  Hist.  t.  xi.  preface,  v-  iSS- 
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any  new  law,  in  the  territory  of  a  baron,  without  his  consent, 
nor  can  the  baron  do  so  in  that  of  a  vavassor.f  Thus,  if  legis- 
lative power  l)c  essential  to  sovereignty,  we  cannot  in  strictness 
fl»«crt  the  king  of  France  to  have  been  sovereign  beyond  the 
extent  of  his  tlomanial  territory.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly 
llluslratc  the  dissimilitude  of  the  French  and  English  consti- 
tutions of  government  than  the  sentence  above  cited  from  tlie 
code  of  St.  Louis. 

Upon  occasions  when  the  necessity  of  common  deliberation, 
or  of  giving  to  new  provisions  more  extensive  scope  than  the 
limit*  of  a  single  fief,  was  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  con- 
gretMi  of  neighboring  lords  met  in  order  to  agree  upon  reso- 
lutions whicli  each  of  them  undertook  to  execute  wdthin  his 
own  doniain.s.  The  king  was  sometimes  a  contracting  party, 
Init  without  any  coercive  authority  over  the  rest.  Thus  we 
Imvc  what  in  called  an  ordinance,  but,  in  reality,  an  agreement 
between  the  king  (Philip  Augustus),  the  Countess  of  Troyes 
or  Champagne,  and  the  Lord  of  Dampierre,w  relating  to  the 
Jew*  in  (heir  <lomains;  which  agreement  or  ordinance,  it  is 
paid,  whould  endure  "  until  ourselves,  and  the  Countess  of 
TroycH,  and  Guy  dc  Dampierre,  who  make  this  contract,  shall 
dl*i»olvf  it  with  the  consent  of  such  of  our  barons  as  we  shall 
BuiJiinon  for  (hat  purpose." ■*" 

KcrleHiutilic.'tl  councils  were  another  substitute  for  a  regular 
logUlature;  and  this  defect  in  the  political  constitution  ren- 
dtred  their  encraachments  less  obnoxious,  and  almost  unavoid- 
Kblo.  That  of  Troyes  in  878,  composed  perhaps  in  part  of 
laymen,  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  invaders  of  church  property .y 
And  the  council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited  the  erection 
of  miy  new  fortresses,  or  the  entering  into  any  leagues,  except 
llgRin*it  the  enemies  of  religion;  and  ordained  that  judges 
kIiouM  administer  justice  gratuitously,  and  publish  the  decrees 
n(  the  council  four  times  in  the  year.* 


•»  N»  ll  ro(t  ne  pae*  xnwtre  ban  en  la 
Ulic  tit  bkron  tans  son  asscntment.  ne 
|l  liar*  (liaronl  nc  pud  inettre  ban  en  la 

Iirra  MM  vavasor.  Ordonnanccs  dcs 
lull,  r,  (.p.  lift, 
n/Iii  (iirmcr  editions  I  have  called 
Ilia  lnrif  ni  Dampierre  Count  of  Flan' 
iH^it  Hill  It  lin»  be«n  suggested  to  me 
Ijiai  III*  l">i(l  of  Dampierre  was  never 
t'liiiiil  111  Flanders;  hi*  second  brother 
niarrlod   I  lie  younger  sister  of  the  heir- 

r»i  f'l  that  tiel.  whn.  after  his  death, 
nharltej  it  from  the  elder.  The  or- 
ajnancv  ralat^d  to  the  domain;!  of 
Dampitrn,    In    the    Nivernois.    This, 


however,  makes  the  instance  stronger 
against  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
crown  than  as  1  had  stated  it. 

X  Quosque  nos.  ct  comitissa,  Trecen- 
sis,  et  Gnido  de  Domna  petri,  qui  hoc 
facimus,  per  nos.  et  illos  de  baronibus 
nostris.  quos  ad  hoc  vocare  volumns, 
illud  difraciamus.  Ordonnances  des 
Rois,  t.  i.  p.  19-  This  ordinance  bears 
no  date,  but  it  wa«  probably  betwem 
i.2i3  and  izij,  the  year  of  Pliilip's 
death. 

y  V'aissette,  Hist,  de  Languedoc,  t.  ti. 
p.  6. 

t  V'elly,  t.  iv.  p.  i^. 
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The  first  unequivocal  attempt,  for  it  was  nothing  more,  at 
general  legislation,  was  under  Louis  VIII.  in  1223,  in  an  ordi- 
nance which,  like  several  of  that  age,  relates  to  the  condition 
and  usurious  deah'ngs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  declared  in  the  pre- 
amble to  have  been  enacted  per  assensuin  archiepiscoporum, 
episcoporum,  comitum,  baronum,  ct  militum  rcgni  Franciae, 
qui  Judaeos  habent,  et  qui  Judaeos  non  habent.  This  recital 
is  probably  untrue,  and  intended  to  cloak  the  bold  innovation 
contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  following  provision :  Scien- 
dum, quod  nos  et  barones  nostri  statuimis  et  ordinavimus  de 
statu  Judacorum  quod  nullus  nostrum  alterius  Judaeos  recipere 
potest  vel  retinere ;  et  hoc  intcUigcndum  est  tarn  de  his  qui 
stabiltmentum  juravcrint  qiiam  dc  illis  qui  twn  piravcrint.a  This 
was  renewed  with  some  alteration  in  1230,  de  communi  consilio 
baronum  nostroruni.*' 

But  whatever  obedience  the  vassals  of  the  crown  might  pay 
to  this  ordinance,  their  original  exemption  from  legislative 
control  remained,  as  we  have  seen,  unimpaired  at  the  date  of 
the  Establishment  of  St.  Louis,  about  1269;  and  their  ill- 
judged  confidence  in  this  feudal  privilege  still  led  them  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  royal  council.  It  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  barons  of  France  might  have  asserted  the 
same  right  which  tliose  of  England  had  obtained,  that  of  being 
duly  summoned  by  special  writ,  and  thus  have  rendered  their 
consent  necessary  to  every  measure  of  legislation.  But  the 
fortunes  of  France  were  different.  The  Establishments  of 
St.  Louis  arc  declared  to  be  made  "  par  grand  conseil  de  sages 
hommes  et  de  bons  clers,"  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
consent  given  by  the  barons ;  nor  does  it  often,  if  ever,  occur 
in  subsequent  ordinances  of  the  French  kings. 

The  nobility  did  not  long  continue  safe  in  their  immunity 
from  the  king's  legislative  power.  In  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Phih'p  the  Bold,  Beaumanoir  lays  it  down,  though  in  very 
moderate  and  doubtful  terms,  that  "  when  the  king  makes  any 
ordinance  specially  for  his  own  domains,  the  barons  do  not 
cease  to  act  in  their  territories  according  to  the  ancient  usage ; 
but  when  the  ordinance  is  general,  it  ought  to  run  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  it  is  made 
witli  good  advice,  and  for  the  common  benefit. "f    In  another 


a  Ordonnances  dts  Roi»,  t.  i.  p.  47. 
bid.  p.  S3. 


c  CoutuTnes  de  Beauvoisis,  c.  48. 
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place  he  says,  with  more  positiveness,  that  "  the  king  is  sover- 
eign above  all,  and  has  of  right  the  general  custody  of  the  realm> 
for  which  cause  he  may  make  what  ordinances  he  pleases  for 
the  common  good,  and  what  he  ordains  ought  to  be  observed ; 
nor  is  there  anyone  so  great  but  may  be  drawn  into  the  king's 
court  for  default  of  right  or  for  false  judgment,  or  in  matters 
that  affect  the  sovereign."  d  These  latter  words  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  what  means  an  absolute 
monarchy  was  established  in  France.  For  though  the  barons 
would  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  authority  of  a  lawyer 
like  Beaumanoir,  they  were  much  less  able  to  resist  tlie  coercive 
logic  of  a  judicial  tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  for  them  to  deny 
the  obligation  of  royal  ordinances  within  their  own  domains, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  took  a  very  different  view  of 
their  privileges.  This  progress  of  the  royal  jurisdiction  will 
fall  under  the  next  topic  of  inquiry,  and  is  only  now  hinted  at, 
as  the  probable  means  of  confiinning  the  absolute  legislative 
power  of  the  French  crown. 

The  ultimate  source,  however,  of  this  increased  authority 
will  be  found  in  the  commanding  attitude  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  France  from  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  annexation  of  the  two  great  fiefs  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Toulouse.  Though  the  chatelains  and  vavassors 
who  had  depended  upon  those  fiefs  before  their  reunion  were, 
agreeably  to  the  text  of  St.  Louis's  ordinance,  fully  sovereigjn, 
in  respect  of  legislation,  within  their  territories,  yet  they  were 
little  competent,  and  perhaps  little  disposed,  to  offer  any  op- 
position to  the  royal  edicts ;  and  the  same  relative  superiority 
of  force,  which  had  given  the  first  king.s  of  the  house  of  Capet 
a  tolerably  effective  control  over  the  vassals  dependent  on  Paris 
and  Orleans,  while  they  hardly  pretended  to  any  over  Nor- 
mandy and  Toulouse,  was  now  extended  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom.  St.  Louis,  in  his  scrupulous  moderation,  for- 
bore to  avail  himself  of  all  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  reign  ;  and  his  Establishments  boar  testi- 
mony to  a  state  of  political  society  which,  even  at  the  moment 


I 

I 
I 


I 
I 
I 


d  C.  54-  Beaumanoir  u»e«  in  one 
place  ftitl  stronger  language  about  the 
royal  authority.  The  king,  he  says, 
tnay  annul  the  releases  of  debts  made 
bjr  any  one  who  accrtmpanies  him  in 
military  service,  so  that  he  may  enforce 


them  again;  "lor  what  it  pleases  him 
to  do  ought  to  be  held  as  law  "  (c.  30. 
This  I  owe  tn  the  new  edition  of  the 
"  Couiumes    de    Beaumanoir,"     by   M, 

Beugnot.   1842. 
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of  their  promulgation,  was  passing  away.  The  next  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  with  no  marked  crisis,  and  with  Hitle  dis- 
turbance, silently  demolislied  the  feudal  system  such  as  had 
been  established  in  France  during  the  dark  confusion  of  the 
tenth  century.  Philip  the  Fair,  by  help  of  his  lawyers  and  his 
financiers,  found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  fourteenth 
century,  the  real  master  of  his  subjects.^ 

There  was,  however,  one  essential  privilege  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  overturn  by  force,  the  immunity  from  taxation 
enjoyed  by  his  barons.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  embraced 
the  whole  extent  of  their  fiefs,  and  their  tenantry  of  every  de- 
scription ;  the  king  having  no  more  right  to  impose  a  tallage 
upon  the  demesne  towns  of  his  vassals  than  upon  themselves. 
Thus  his  resources,  in  point  of  taxation,  were  limited  to  his  own 
domains;  including  certainly,  under  Philip  the  Fair,  many  of 
the  noblest  cities  in  France,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  meet 
his  increasing  necessities.  We  have  seen  already  the  expe- 
dients employed  by  this  rapacious  monarch — a  shameless  de- 
preciation of  the  coin,  and,  what  was  much  more  justifiable, 
the  levying  taxes  within  the  territories  of  his  vassals  by  their 
consent.  Of  these  measures,  the  first  was  odious,  the  second 
slow  and  imperfect.  Confiding  in  his  sovereign  authority — 
though  recently,  yet  almost  completely,  established — and  little 
apprehensive  of  the  feudal  principles,  already  grown  obsolete 
and  discountenanced,  he  was  bold  enough  to  make  an  extraor- 
dinary innovation  in  the  French  constitution.  This  was  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General,  a  representative  body,  com- 
posed of  the  three  orders  of  the  nation./  They  were  first  con- 
vened in  1302,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  the  king's  cause 
in  his  great  quarrel  with  Boniface  VIII. :  but  their  earliest 
grant  of  a  sub.sidy  is  in  1314.    Thus  the  nobility  surrendered 


t  The  rciffn  of  Philip  the  Fair  has 
been  very  well  discussea  br  Mably,  Sis- 
mondi.  and  Guizot.  "  lie  changed," 
■ays  tne  last,  "  monarchy  into  despcit- 
j»m;  but  he  was  not  one  ot  those  des- 
pots who  employ  their  absolute  power 
lor  the  public  good."  "On  ne  rencon- 
tre dans  lout  le  cours  de  son  regne 
aacune  idee  gin^rale.  et  qui  s'y  rap- 
porte  au  bien  de  ses  sujets;  c'est  un 
aespotc  <5goistc,  dcvoui  i  tul-mcme  qui 
rignc  pour  lui  scul."  fLe^on  45.)  Tne 
royal  authority  gained  !;o  much  as- 
cendency in  his  rrign,  that,  while  we 
have  only  ;o  ordonnances  o(  St.  Taiuis 
in  forty-two  years,  we  have  334  of  Philip 
IV.  in  about  thirty. 


f  It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed 
amonf  French  writers  that  Philip  the 
Fair  hrst  inlroduccd  a  represenlation  of 
the  towns  into  his  national  assembly 
of  States-General.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  and  other  his- 
torians of  rather  a  laie  date,  assert  that 
the  deputies  of  towns  were  present  at  a 
parliament  in  1241,  to  advise  the  king 
what  should  be  done  in  consequence  ot 
the  Count  of  Angoulcme's  refusal  of 
homage.  Boulainvilliers,  Hist.  de 
t'.Ancten  Gouvernement  de  France,  t. 
ii.  p.  jto;  Villaret,  t.  ix.  p.  135.  The  lat- 
ter pretends  even  that  they  may  be 
traced  a  century  farther  back;  on  voit 
deji  les  gens  do  bonnes  viltcs  assistcr 
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to  the  crown  their  last  privilege  of  territorial  independence; 
and,  having  first  submitted  to  its  appellant  jurisdiction  over 
their  tribunals,  next  to  its  legislative  supremacy,  now  suffered 
their  own  dependents  to  become,  as  it  were,  immediate,  and 
a  third  estate  to  rise  up  almost  coordinate  with  themselves,  en- 
dowed with  new  franchises,  and  bearing  a  new  relation  to  the 
monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  motives  of  Philip  in 
embodying  the  deputies  of  towns  as  a  separate  estate  in  the 
national  representation.  He  might,  no  question,  have  con- 
voked a  parliament  of  his  barons,  and  obtained  a  pecuniary 
contribution,  which  they  would  have  levied  upon  their  bur- 
gesses and  other  tenants.  But,  besides  the  ulterior  policy  of 
diminishing  the  control  of  the  barons  over  their  dependents, 
he  had  good  reason  to  expect  more  liberal  aid  from  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people  than  through  the  con- 


• 


aux  6tats  de  1145.  Ibid.  But  ht  quote* 
no  authority  for  this;  and  Iiis  vague 
laoffuage  does  not  justifpr  ux  in  suppos- 
ing that  any  repTesentation  of  the  three 
estates,  properly  so  understood,  did,  or 
indeed  could,  take  place  in  tt4j,  while 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  un- 
broken, and  very  few  towns  had  been 
incorporated.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
deputies  of  some  royal  towns  were  sum- 
moned to  the  parliament  of  izti,  the 
conclusion  must  not  be  inferred  that 
they  possessed  any  consenting  voice, 
nor  perhaps  that  tney  formed,  strictly 
■peaking,  an  integrant  portion  of  the 
assembly.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  deputies  from  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland  occasianally  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  parliament  long  before  they  had 
an^  deliberative  voice. — Pinkcrton's 
Hut.  of  Scotland,  vol.   i.  p.  371. 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Louis,  quoted  in 
■  very  respectable  book,  Vaissette's 
History  of  Lan^uedoc,  t.  iii.  p.  48a,  but 
not  published  in  the  Recucil  dcs  Or- 
donnances,  not  only  shows  the  exist- 
ence,  in  one  instance,  of  a  provincial 
legislative  assembly,  but  is  the  earliest 
proof  perhaps  of  the  tiers  etat  appear- 
ing as  a  constituent  part  of  it.  This 
relates  to  the  seneschaussec.  or  county, 
of  Beaucaire  in  Lanifuedoc,  and  bears 
date  in  uu.  It  provides  that,  if  the 
seneschal  shall  think  fit  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  merchandise,  he  shall  sum- 
mon some  of  the  prelates,  barons, 
knights,  and  inhabitants  of  the  chief 
towns,  by  whos-e  advice  he  shall  issue 
such  prohibition,  and  not  recall  it.  when 
made,  without  like  advice.  But  though 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  progressive 
importance  of  the  citizens  of  towns,  yet 
this  temporary  and  insulated  ordinance 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  eJtablish  a 
constitutional  right.  Neither  do  we 
find  therein  any  evidence  of  representa- 
tion; it  rather  appears  that  the  persons 


assisting  in  this  assembly  were  nota- 
bles, selected  by  the  .seneschal. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of 
regular  provincial  estates  being  sum- 
ttiuncd  with  SMCh  full  powers,  although 
it  was  very  common  m  the  fourteenth 
century  to  ask  their  coniient  to  granti 
of  money,  when  the  court  was  unwilliag 
to  convoke  the  States-General.  Vet 
there  is  a  passage  in  a  book  of  consider- 
able credit,  the  Grand  Customary,  or 
Somme  kurale  of  Ilouteitler,  which 
seems  to  render  general  the  particular 
case  of  the  senescnaussee  of  Beaucaire. 
Bouteiller  wrote  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  great  courts 
summoned  from  time  to  time  by  the 
batllis  and  seneschals  were  called  as- 
sises. Their  usual  function  was  to  ad- 
minister justice,  especially  by  way  o( 
appeal,  and  perhaps  to  redress  abuse* 
of  inferior  officers.  Uut  he  seems  to 
give  them  a  mure  extended  authority. 
En  assise,  he  says,  appelles,  lee  sages 
et  seigneurs  du  pais,  peuvent  estre 
miscs  lus  nouvelles  constitutions,  et 
ordonnances  sur  le  pais  et  destruites 
autre  que  sernnt  grevablcs,  c/  rn  autre 
temps  MOW,  et  doivcnt  etre  publiees  safin 
que  nul  nc  les  pucust  ignorcr,  ct  lors  ne 
les  prut  ne  doit  inmais  nul  redarguer. — 
Mem.  de  I'Acau.  des  Inscriptions,  t. 
XXX.  p.  6a(. 

The  taille  was  assessed  by  respectable 
persons  chosen  by  the  advice  of  the 
parish  priests  and  others,  which  gave 
the  people  a  sort  of  share  in  the  rtparii- 
txm,  to  use  a  French  term,  of  public 
burdens;  a  matter  of  no  small  impor- 
tance u-liere  a  tax  is  levied  on  visible 
property.  Ordonnances  des  Kois,  p. 
zgi;  Ueaumanoir,  p.  269.  This,  how- 
ever, conlinued,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
practice  in  later  times;  I  know  it  is  so 
in  the  present  system  of  France,  and  is 
perfectly  distinguishable  from  a  popu- 
lar consent  to  taxation. 
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cession  of  a  dissatisfied  aristocracy.  "  He  must  be  blind,  in- 
deed," says  Pasquicr,  "  who  does  not  see  that  the  roturier  was 
expressly  summoned  to  this  assembly,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  France,  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  burden  was  intended  to  fall  principally  upon  him.  he 
might  engage  hiniself  so  far  by  promise,  that  he  could  not  after- 
wards murmur  or  become  refractory."  g  Nor  would  I  deny 
the  influence  of  more  generous  principles ;  the  example  of 
neighboring  countries,  the  respect  due  to  the  progressive  civ- 
ilization and  opulence  of  the  towns,  and  the  application  of  that 
ancient  maxim  of  the  northern  monarchies,  that  whoever  was 
elevated  to  tlie  perfect  dignity  of  a  freeman  acquired  a  claim 
to  participate  in  the  imposition  of  public  tributes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States-General,  claimed  or  admitted,  during  forty  years  after 
their  first  convocation.  If,  indeed,  we  could  implicitly  confide 
in  an  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  asserts  that  Louis 
Hutin  bound  himself  and  his  successors  not  to  levy  any  ta.K 
without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates,  the  problem  would 
find  its  solution./i  This  ample  charter  does  not  appear  in  the 
French  archives ;  and  though  by  no  means  to  be  rejected  on 
that  account,  when  we  consider  the  strong  motives  for  its  de- 
struction, cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  an  authentic  fact.  Nor 
can  we  altogether  infer,  perhaps,  from  the  collection  of  ordi- 
nances, that  the  crown  had  ever  intentionally  divested  itself 
of  the  right  to  impose  tallages  on  its  domanial  tenants.  All 
others,  however,  were  certainly  exempted  from  that  preroga- 
tive;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  sentiment  that 
no  tax  whatever  could  be  levied  without  free  consent  of  the 
estates."  Louis  Hutin,  in  a  charter  granted  to  the  nobles  and 
burgesses  of  Picar<ly,  promises  to  abolish  the  imjust  taxes 
(maltotes)  imposed  by  his  father ;  /  and  in  another  instrument, 
called  the  charter  of  Normandy,  declares  that  he  renounces  for 
himself  and  his  successors  all  undue  tallages  and  exactions, 
except  in  case  of  evident  utility.*  This  exception  is  doubtless 
of  perilous  ambiguity ;  yet,  as  the  charter  was  literally  wrested 


£  Rtcherches  de  la  France,  1,  ii.  c.  7. 

A  Boulainvilliers  (Hist.  de  TAnc. 
Gouvcmemcnl.  t.  ii.  p.  tiS)  refers  for 
this  to  Nicholas  Gilles,  a  chronicler  of 
no  srreat  repute. 

I  Xiably,  Obscrvat.  sur  I'Hist.  de 
France,  1.  v.  c.  I,  is  positive  apainst  the 
right  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  hi$  suc- 
cessors   to    impose    taxes.    Montlosier 


(Monarchic  Francat'e.  t,  i.  p.  20a)  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  In  fact,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  kini?5  in  general 
did  not  claim  that  prcrojtalive  *b»o- 
tutcly,  whatever  pretexl*  they  might  set 
op  for  occasional  stretches  of  power. 

j  Ordonnanccs  dcs  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  566, 

k  Ibid,  t.  i.  p.  679. 
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from  the  king  by  an  insurrectionary  league,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  same  spirit  would  rebel  against  his  royal  inter- 
pretation of  state-necessity.  His  successor,  Philip  the  Long, 
tried  the  experiment  of  a  gabclle,  or  excise  upon  salt.  But  it 
produced  so  much  discontent  that  he  was  compelled  to  as- 
semble the  States-General,  and  to  publish  an  ordinance,  de- 
claring that  the  impost  was  not  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and 
that,  if  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  existing  war  could  be  found 
elsewhere,  it  should  instantly  determine.'  Whether  this  was 
was  done  I  do  not  discover ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  of  the 
sons  of  Philip  the  Fair,  inheriting  much  of  his  rapacity  and 
ambition,  abstained  from  extorting  money  without  consent. 
Philip  of  Valois  renewed  and  augmented  the  duties  on  salt 
by  his  own  prerogative,  nor  had  the  abuse  of  debasing  the 
current  coin  been  ever  carried  to  such  a  height  as  during  his 
reign  and  the  first  years  of  his  successor.  These  exactions, 
aggravated  by  the  smart  of  a  hostile  invasion,  produced  a  very 
remarkable  concussion  in  the  government  of  France. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  advert,  in  another  place,  to  the  mem- 
orable resistance  made  by  the  States-General  of  1355  and  1356 
to  the  royal  authority,  on  account  of  its  inseparable  connection 
with  the  civil  history  of  France."*  In  the  present  chapter 
the  assumption  of  political  influence  by  those  assemblies 
deserves  particular  notice.  Not  that  they  pretended  to  re- 
store the  ancient  constitution  of  the  northern  nations,  still 
flourishing  in  Spain  and  England,  the  participation  of  legis- 
lative power  with  the  crown.  Five  hundred  years  of  anarchy 
and  ignorance  had  swept  away  all  remembrance  of  those  gen- 
eral diets  in  which  the  capitularies  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
had  been  established  by  common  consent.  Charlemagne  him- 
self was  hardly  known  to  the  French  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
except  as  the  hero  of  some  silly  romance  or  ballad.  The  States- 
General  remonstrated,  indeed,  against  abuses,  and  especially 
the  most  flagrant  of  all.  the  adulteration  of  money;  but  the 
ordinance  granting  redress  emanated  altogether  from  the  king, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  their  consent,  which  some- 
times appears  to  be  studiously  omitted."     But  the  privilege 


I 
I 


I  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  i.  p.  589. 

M  Book  I.,  p.  ss. 

♦I  The  proce^ame^  of  SfafM-Gencral 
held  under  Philip  IV.  and  his  sons  have 
left  no  trace  in  the  French  statute-book. 
Two  ordoiuiances  alone,   out   ol   some 


hundred  enroled  hy  Philip  o(  Valois, 
appear  to  hnvc  been  founded  upon  their 
cuggcstions. 

_  It  is  absolutetv  certain  that  the 
States-General  of  France  had  at  no  pe- 
riod, and  in  no  instance,   a  coordinate 
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upon  which  the  States  under  John  solely  relied  for  securing  the 
redress  of  grievances  was  that  of  granting  money,  and  of  reg- 
ulating its  collection.  The  latter,  indeed,  though  for  con- 
venience it  may  be  devolved  upon  the  executive  government, 
appears  to  be  incident  to  every  assembly  in  which  the  right 
of  taxation  resides.  That,  accordingly,  which  met  in  1355 
nominated  a  committee  chosen  out  of  the  three  orders,  which 
was  to  sit  after  their  separation,  and  which  the  king  bound 
himself  to  consult,  not  onJy  as  to  the  internal  arrangements 
of  his  administration,  but  upon  every  proposition  of  peace  or 
armistice  with  England.  Deputies  were  despatched  into  each 
district  to  superintend  the  collection  and  receive  the  produce 
of  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  States.^  These  assumptions  of 
power  would  not  long,  we  may  be  certain,  have  left  the  sole 
authority  of  legislation  in  the  king,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
censured  as  usurpation,  if  the  peculiar  emergency  in  which 
France  was  then  placed  did  not  furnish  their  defence.  But,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  danger 
and  exhaustion,  as  much  by  malversation  of  its  government 
as  by  the  armies  of  Edward  III.,  who  shall  deny  to  its  repre- 
sentatives the  right  of  ultimate  sovereignty,  and  of  suspending 
at  least  the  royal  prerogatives,  by  tiie  abuse  of  which  they 
were  falling  into  destruction?/*  I  confess  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  or  perhaps  impracticable,  with  such  information 
as  we  possess,  to  decide  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the 
States-General  in  their  several  meetings  before  and  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  Arbitrary  power  prevailed ;  and  its  oppo- 
nents became,  of  course,  the  theme  of  obloquy  with  modem 
historians.  Froissart,  however^  does  not  seem  to  impute  any 
fault  to  these  famous  assemblies  of  the  States-General ;  and 
still  less  a  more  contemporary  historian,  the  anonymous  con- 
tinuator  of  Nangis.  Their  notices,  however,  are  very  slight; 
and  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary  history  of 
France,  if  I  may  employ  the  expression,  must  be  collected  from 


IcgislatiTC  authority  with  the  crown,  or 
even  a  consenting  voice.  Mably,  Bau- 
lainvillicrs,  and  Montlosier  are  as  de- 
cisive on  this  subject  as  the  moat 
courtly  writers  of  that  country.  It  fol- 
lows as  a  just  consequence  that  France 
never  possessed  a  free  constitution;  nor 
had  the  monarchy  any  limitations  in 
respect  of  enacting  laws,  s.ive  those 
which,  until  the  reiRn  of  Philip  the 
Pair,  the  feudal  principles  had  imposed, 
o  Ordoonances  des  Rois,  t.   iii.  p.   ii 
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and  preface,  p.  4^.  Tliia  preface  by  M. 
Siconsse,  the  editor,  gives  a  very  clear 
view  of  the  general  and  provincial  as- 
semblies held  in  the  retarn  of  John, 
l3oulainvilliers.  Hist,  de  li^ncien  Gou- 
vemement  de  France,  t.  ii.,  or  Villaret, 
t.  ix.,  may  be  perused  with  advantage. 

P  The^  second  cantinuator  of  Nangis 
in  the  Spictlenium  dwells  on  the  heavy 
taxes,  diminution  of  money,  and  gen- 
eral oppressiveness  of  government  in 
this  age:  1.  iii.  p.   loS, 
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the  royal  ordinances  made  upon  these  occasions,  or  from  un*"!! 
published  accounts  of  their  transactions.  Some  of  these,  which 
are  quoted  by  the  later  historians,  are,  of  course,  inaccessible 
to  a  writer  in  this  country.  But  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  containing  the  early  proceedings  of  that  assembly 
which  met  in  October,  1356,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  no  means  leads  to  an  unfavorable  estimate  of  its  inten- 
tions.9  The  tone  of  their  representations  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (Charles  V.,  not  then  called  Dauphin)  is  full  of  loyal 
respect ;  their  complaints  of  bad  administration,  though  bold 
and  pointed,  not  outrageous ;  their  offers  of  subsidy  liberal. 
The  necessity  of  restoring  the  coin  is  strongly  represented  as 
the  grand  condition  upon  which  they  consented  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  long  defrauded  by  the  base  money  of  Philip 
the  Fair  and  his  successors.'"  h 

But  whatever  opportunity  might  now  be  afforded  for  estab-™ 
lishing  a  just  and  free  constitution  in  France  was  entirely  lost. 
Charles,  inexperienced  and  surrounded  by  evil  counsellors, 
thought  the  States- General  inclined  to  encroach  upon  his 
rights,  of  which,  in  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  was  always 
abundantly  careful.  He  dismissed,  therefore,  the  assembly, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  easy  but  ruinous  expedient  of  debasing 


fl  Cotton  MSS.  Titus,  t.  xii.  loL  58;74. 
Thi>  manuscript  is  noticed,  as  an  im- 
portant document,  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Ordunnanccs,  p.  48,  by 
M.  Secousse,  who  had.  found  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Bibliothiquc  Uistoriquc 
of  Le  Long,  No.  11,^42.  No  French  an- 
ticiuary  appears,  at  least  before  that 
time,  to  have  seen  it;  but  Boulainvil- 
liers  conjectured  that  it  related  to  the 
assembly  of  States  in  February,  1356 
(>J57>.  »n<l  M-  Sfcousse  supposed  it 
rather  to  be  the  original  journal  of  the 
precedini;  meeting  in  October,  1356, 
from  which  a  copy,  found  amonf  the 
manuscripts  of  Dupuy,  and  frequently 
referred  to  by  Sicousse  himself  ia  his 
preface,  had  been  taken.  M.  Steousse 
was  perfectly  rig^ht  in  supposing  the 
manuscript  in  question  to  relate  to  the 
proceedings  of  October,  and  not  of  Feb- 
ruary; but  it  is  not  an  original  instrU' 
ment.  It  forms  part  of  a  small  volume 
written  on  vellum,  and  containing  sev- 
eral other  treatises,  it  seems,  however, 
as  far  a«  I  can  judge,  to  be  another 
copy  of  the  account  which  Dupuy  pos- 
tessed,  and  which  Secou«ve  so  often 
quotes,  under  the  name  of  Proces-verl)al. 

It  ii  singular  that  Sismondi  says  (x. 
479),  with  Secousse  before  his  eyes,  that 
the  procis-vrrbaux  of  the  States-General, 
in  13^6,  are  not  extant. 

r  Et  esfoit  et  est  I'entente  de  ceutx 
gui  a  la  ditte  convocation  estoient,  tiue 


quelconque  ottroy  ou  ayde  qa'ila  feis- 
sent.  ils  eusscnt  bonne  monnoye  et 
estable  selon  I'advis  dcs  iroit  estais;  et 
que  les  chartres  et  lettrea  faites  pour 
le»  reformations  du  royaume  par  le  roy 
I'hilippe  te  Uel,  et  tomes  ccllcs  qui  fu- 
rent  failea  par  le  roy  notre  seigneur  qui 
est  a  present,  fussent  confirmees,  en- 
terinfes,  tenues,  et  gard^es  de  point  en 
point;,  et  toutes  les  aides  queiconques 
qui  faites  soient  fussent  recues  et  distri- 
butes par  ceulx  qui  soient  a  ce  commis 
par  les  trois  estats,  et  autoris^es  par  M, 
le  Due,  et  sur  certaines  autrcs  condi- 
tions et  modifications  jusies  et  raissona- 
bles  proufHtables.  et  scniblc  que  ceste 
aide  eust  etc  moult  grant  et  moult 
prouffiiable,  et  trop  plu4  que  aides  de 
tail  de  monnoye.  Car  elle  ae  feroit  de 
volenti  du  peuple  et  consentement  com- 
mun  scion  Djeu  et  selon  conscience: 
Kt  le  prouflit  que  on  prent  et  veult  on 
prendre  sur  le  fait  de  la  monnoye  du- 
quel  on  veult  {aire  le  fait  de  la  guerre,  et 
ce  soit  a  la  destruction,  et  a  este  au 
temps  pas'^i,  du  roy  et  du  royaume  et  des 
subjets;  Et  si  se  destruit  le  billon  tant 
par  fontures  et  blanchis  comme  autre- 
ment,  ne  le  fait  ne  peust  durer  lon^ue- 
ment  qu'il  ne  vienne  a  destruction  si  on 
continue  longuement;  Et  si  est  tout 
certain  que  les  gens  d'armes  ne  voul- 
droicnt  cstre  contens  dc  leurs  gaiges 
par  foible  loonnojrc,  &c. 
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the  coin.  This  led  to  seditions  at  Paris,  by  which  his  authority, 
and  even  his  Hfc,  were  endangered.  In  February,  1357,  three 
months  after  the  last  meeting  had  been  dissolved,  he  was 
obliged  to  convoke  the  States  again,  and  to  enact  an  ordinance 
conformable  to  the  petitions  tendered  by  the  former  assembly.* 
This  contained  many  excellent  provisions,  both  for  the  redress 
of  abuses  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Ed- 
ward; and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  men  who  advised 
measures  so  conducive  to  the  public  weal  could  have  been  the 
blind  instruments  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  But  this,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  a  problem  in  history  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  resolve.  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  a  few  weeks  after 
the  promulgation  of  this  ordinance,  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
formers fell  into  discredit,  and  their  commission  of  thirty-six, 
to  whom  the  collection  of  the  new  subsidy,  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  administration  of  govern- 
ment had  been  intrusted,  became  unpopular.  The  subsidy 
produced  much  less  than  they  had  led  the  people  to  expect: 
briefly,  the  usual  consequence  of  democratical  emotions  in  a 
monarchy  took  place.  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  hopes 
unreasonably  entertained  and  improvidently  encouraged,  and 
disgusted  by  the  excesses  of  the  violent  demagogues,  the  na- 
tion, especially  its  privileged  classes,  who  seem  to  have  con- 
curred in  the  original  proceedings  of  the  States-General,  at- 
tached tliemselves  to  the  party  of  Charles,  and  enabled  him 
to  quell  opposition  by  force.'  Marcel,  provost  of  the  traders, 
a  municipal  magistrate  of  Paris,  detected  in  the  overt  execu- 
tion of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  was 
put  to  death  by  a  private  hand.  Whatever  there  had  been 
of  real  patriotism  in  the  States-General,  artfully  confounded, 
according  to  the  practice  of  courts,  with  these  schemes  of 
disaffected  men,  shared  in  the  common  obloquy ;  whatever 
substantial  reforms  had  been  projected  the  government  threw 
aside  as  seditious  innovations.  Charles,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  regent,  found  in  the  States-General  assembled  at 
Paris,  in  1359,  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  which 
their  predecessors  had  displayed,  and  publicly  restored  all 
counsellors  whom  in  the  former  troubles  he  had  been  com- 
pelled  to   discard.     Thus  the   monarchy  resettled   itself  on 


i  Ordonnances  des  Rois,  t.  iii.  p.  121. 

I  Discordia   niota,    illi   ires   statua   ab 

iacepto  propostto  cessavcrunt.    Ex  tunc 


en'im  regnv  ne^otia  male  ire,  &c.  Con- 
tinuator  Gul.  dc  Nangia  in  Spidlcgio, 
t.  iii.  p.  US- 
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its  ancient  basis,  or,  more  properly,  acquired  additional  sta- 
bility.x 

Both  John,  after  the  peace  of  Bretignt,  and  Charles  V.  im- 
posed taxes  without  consent  of  the  States-General.*'  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  hardly  ever  convoked  that  assembly.  Upon  his 
death  the  contention  between  the  crown  and  representative 
body  was  renewed :  and,  in  the  first  meeting  held  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  VI.,  the  government  was  compelled  to  re- 
voke all  taxes  illegally  imposed  since  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
[a.d.  1380.]  This  is  the  most  remedial  ordinance,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  ol  French  legislation.  **  We  will,  ordain,  and 
grant,"  says  the  king,  *'  that  the  aids,  subsidies,  and  impositions, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  imposed,  that  have  had  course 
in  the  realm  since  the  reign  of  our  predecessor,  Fhilip  the  Fair, 
shall  be  repealed  and  abolished ;  and  we  will  and  decree  that, 
by  the  course  which  the  said  impositions  have  had,  we  or  our 
successors  shall  not  have  acquired  any  right,  nor  shall  any 
prejudice  be  wrought  to  our  people,  nor  to  their  privileges  and 
liberties,  which  shall  be  reestablished  in  as  full  a  manner  as  they 
enjoyed  them  in  the  reign  of  PhiUp  the  F^air,  or  at  any  time 
since;  and  we  will  and  decree  that,  if  anything  has  been  done 
contrary  to  them  since  that  time  to  the  present  hour,  neither 
we  nor  our  successors  shall  take  any  advantage  therefrom."  w 
If  circumstances  had  turned  out  favorably  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, this  ordinance  might  have  been  the  basis  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, in  respect,  at  least,  of  immunity  from  arbitran.'  taxation. 
But  the  coercive  measures  of  the  court  and  tumultuous  spirit  of 
the  Parisians  produced  an  open  quarrel,  in  which  the  popular 
party  met  with  a  decisive  failure. 

It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  that  a  number  of  deputies, 
elected  merely  for  the  purpose  of  granting  money,  can  pos^| 
sess  that  weight,  or  be  invested  in  the  eyes  of  their  constituents 
with  that  awfulness  of  station,  which  is  required  to  withstand 
the  royal  authority,  The  States-General  had  no  right  of  re- 
dressing abuses,  except  by  petition ;   no  share  in  the  exercise 


a  A  very  full  account  of  these  trans- 
actions is  given  by  Sicoussc,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Cliarieii  tlic  Bad,  p.  107,  and  in 
his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
Ordonnanccs  des  Rois.  The  reader 
must  make  allowance  for  the  usual  par- 
tialities_  of  a  French  historian,  where  an 
opposition  to  the  reigning  pnnre  is  his 
auDJect.    A  contrary  bias  is  mantfcsted 


by  Boulainvilliers  and  Mahly,  whom, 
however,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  hear. 

V  Mabiy,  I.  v.  c.  j,  note  5. 

tt'  Ordonnances  de»  Rois.  t,  vi.  p.  564. 
The  ordinance  is  long,   containing   ire- 


auent  repetitions,  and  a  great  redun- 
dance of  words,  intended  to  give  more 
force,  or  at  least  solemnity. 
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of  sovereignty,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  legislative  power. 
Hence,  even  in  their  proper  department  of  imposing  taxes, 
they  were  supposed  incapable  of  binding  their  constituents 
wthout  their  special  assent.  Whether  it  were  the  timidity  of 
the  deputies^  or  false  notions  of  freedom,  which  produced  this 
doctrine,  it  was  evidently  repugnant  to  the  stabihty  and  dignity 
of  a  representative  assembly.  Nor  was  it  less  ruinous  in  prac- 
tice than  mistaken  in  theory.  For  as  the  necessary  subsidies, 
after  being  provisionally  granted  by  the  States,  were  often  re- 
jected by  their  electors,  the  king  found  a  reasonable  pretence 
for  dispensing  with  the  concurrence  of  his  subjects  when  he 
levied  contributions  upon  them. 

The  States-General  were  convoked  but  rarely  under  Charles 
VI.  and  VII.,  both  of  whom  levied  money  without  their  con- 
currence. Yet  there  arc  remarkable  testimonies  under  the 
latter  of  these  princes  that  the  sanction  of  national  representa- 
tives was  still  esteemed  strictly  requisite  to  any  ordinance  im- 
posing a  general  tax,  however  the  emergency  of  circumstances 
might  excuse  a  more  arbitrary  procedure.  Thus  Charles  VII., 
in  1436,  declares  that  he  has  set  up  again  the  aids  which  had 
been  previously  abolished  by  the  consent  of  the  three  estates.jr 
And  in  the  important  edict  establishing  the  companies  of  or- 
donnance,  which  is  recited  to  be  done  by  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  States-General  assembled  at  Orleans,  the  forty-first  sec- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  necessary  construction  that  no  tallage 
could  lawfully  be  imposed  without  such  consent. 31  It  is  main- 
tained, indeed,  by  some  writers,  that  the  perpetual  taillc  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time  was  actually  granted  by  these  States 
of  1439,  though  it  does  not  so  appear  upon  the  face  of  any 
ordinance.^  And  certainly  this  is  consonant  to  the  real  and 
recognized  constitution  of  that  age. 

But  the  crafty  advisers  of  courts  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
enlightened  by  experience  of  past  dangers,  were  averse  to 
encountering  these  great  political  masses,  from  which  there 
were,  even  in  peaceful  times,  some  disquieting  interferences, 
some  testimonies  of  public  spirit,  and  recollections  of  liberty 
to  apprehend.  The  kings  of  France,  indeed,  had  a  resource, 
which  generally  enabled  them  to  avoid  a  convocation  of  the 
States-General,    without    violating   the    national    franchises. 

r  Ordonnances  dffs  Rois,  t.  xHS.  p.  311.  aBriwigny,     preface     au     treizifine 

y  lb.,  p.  312.    Boubinvillirrs  mentions        tome    des     Ordonnancei.      Boulainvil* 


other  instances  where  the  States  Rrant- 
ed  money  during  this  reign :  t.  iii.  p.  70. 


liers,  t.  iii.  p.  108. 
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From  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of  the  three  orders, 
they  usually  obtained  more  money  than  they  could  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  common  representatives  of  the  nation,  and 
heard  less  of  remonstrance  and  demand.^  Languedoc  in  par- 
ticular had  her  own  assembly  of  states,  and  was  rarely  called 
upon  to  send  deputies  to  tlie  general  body,  or  representatives 
of  what  was  called  the  Lang^edotl.  But  Auvergfne,  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  latter  division,  had  fre- 
quent convocations  of  their  respective  estates  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  States-General — intervals  which  by  this  means  were 
protracted  far  beyond  tliat  duration  to  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  crown  would  otherwise  have  confined  them.^  This  was 
one  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  constitutions  of 
France  and  England,  and  arose  out  of  the  original  disease  of 
the  former  monarchy — the  distraction  and  want  of  unity  con- 
sequent upon  the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  family,  which  sep- 
arated the  different  provinces,  in  respect  of  their  interests  and 
domestic  government,  from  each  other. 

But  the  formality  of  consent,  whether  by  general  or  provin- 
cial states,  now  ceased  to  be  reckoned  indispensable.  Tlic 
lawyers  had  rarely  seconded  any  efforts  to  restrain  arbitrary 
power:  in  their  hatred  of  feudal  principles,  especially  those 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  every  generous  sentiment  of  free- 
dom was  proscribed ;  or,  if  they  admitted  that  absolute  pre- 
rogative might  require  some  checks,  it  was  such  only  as  them- 
selves, not  the  national  representatives,  should  impose.  Charles 
VII.  levied  money  by  his  ovirn  authority.  Louis  XI.  carried 
this  encroachment  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exaction.  It  was 
the  boast  of  courtiers  that  he  first  released  the  kings  of  France 
from  dependence  (hors  dc  page) ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
effectually  demolished  those  barriers  which,  however  imperfect 
and  ill-placed,  had  imposed  some  impediment  to  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism. c 

The  exactions  of  Louis,  however,  though  borne  with  pa- 


p.  J70. 

des      Rois, 


oVillaret,  t.  xi. 

b  Ordonnanccs 
preface. 

c  The  preface  to  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  Ordonnances,  before  quoted,  displays 
a  Jamenulile  picture  of  tiie  internal  sjt- 
tiation  of  France  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive taxation  and  other  abuses. 
These  evils,  in  a  less  ai7((raviited  de- 
fttt,  continued  ever  since  to  retard  the 
itnproveraent  and  diminish  the  intrinsic 


prosperitr  of  a  country  so  extraordi- 
narily endowed  with  natural  advan- 
tages. Philip  de  Comines  was  forcibly 
struck  with  the  different  situation  of 
Eni^Iand  and  the  Netherlands.  And  Sir 
John  Fortescue  has  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  the  poverty  and  servitude  of 
the  French  commons,  contrasted  with 
English  freemen. — DifTerenee  of  Lim- 
ited and  Absolute  Monarchy,  p.  ij. 
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tience,  did  not  pass  for  legal  with  those  upon  whom  they 
pressed.  Men  still  remembered  their  ancient  privileges,  which 
they  might  see  with  mortification  well  preserved  in  England. 
"There  is  no  monarch  or  lord  upon  earth  (says  Philip  de 
Comines,  himself  bred  in  courts)  who  can  raise  a  farthing  upon 
his  subjects,  beyond  his  own  domains,  without  their  free  con- 
cession, except  through  tyranny  and  violence.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  in  some  cases  there  may  not  be  time  to  assemble 
them,  and  that  war  will  bear  no  delay  ;  but  1  reply  (he  proceeds) 
that  such  haste  ought  not  to  be  made,  and  there  will  be  time 
enough ;  and  I  tell  you  that  princes  are  more  powerful,  and 
more  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  when  they  undertake  anything 
with  the  consent  of  their  subjects."  d 

The  States-General  met  but  twice  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XL,  and  on  neither  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
money.  But  an  assembly  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  VIII., 
the  States  of  Tours  in  1484,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked, 
as  it  marks  the  last  struggle  of  the  F'rcnch  nation  by  its  legal 
representatives  for  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation. 

A  warm  contention  arose  for  the  regency  upon  the  accession 
of  Charles  VIIL,  between  his  aunt,  Anne  dc  Beaujeu,  whom  the 
late  king  had  appointed  by  testament,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  after- 
wards Louis  XII.  The  latter  combined  to  demand  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General,  which  accordingly  took  place.  The 
king's  minority  and  the  factions  at  court  seemed  no  unfavor- 
able omens  for  liberty.  But  a  scheme  was  artfully  contrived 
which  had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  break  the  force  of  a 
popular  assembly.  The  deputies  were  classed  in  six  nations, 
who  debated  in  separate  chambers,  and  consulted  each  other 
only  upon  the  result  of  their  respective  deliberations.  It  was 
easy  for  the  court  to  foment  the  jealousies  natural  to  such  a 
partition.  Two  nations,  the  Norman  and  Burgundian.  asserted 
that  the  riglit  of  providing  for  the  regency  devolved,  in  the 
king's  minority,  upon  the  States-General ;  a  claim  of  great 
boldness,  and  certainly  not  much  founded  upon  precedents. 
In  virtue  of  this,  they  proposed  to  form  a  council,  not  only  of 
the  princes,  but  of  certain  deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  six 
nations  who  composed  the  States.  But  the  other  four,  those 
of  Paris,  Aquitaine,  Langucdoc,  and  Languedoil  (which  last 

d  M6in.  de  Comines, 
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comprised  the  central  provinces),  rejected  this  plan,  from  which 
the  two  former  ultimately  desisted,  and  the  choice  of  council- 
lors was  left  to  the  princes. 

A  firmer  and  more  unanimous  spirit  was  displayed  upon  the 
subject  of  public  reformation.  The  tyranny  of  Louis  XI.  had 
been  so  unbotmded,  that  all  ranks  agreed  in  calling  for  redress, 
and  the  new  governors  were  desirous,  at  least  by  punishing 
his  favorites,  to  show  their  inclination  towards  a  change  of 
system.  They  were  very  far,  however,  from  approving  the 
propositions  of  the  States-General,  These  went  to  points 
which  no  court  can  bear  to  feel  touched,  though  there  is  seldom 
any  other  mode  of  redressing  public  abuses;  the  profuse  ex- 
pense of  the  royal  household,  the  number  of  pensions  and  im- 
provident grants,  the  excessive  establishment  of  troops.  The 
States  explicitly  demanded  that  the  taille  and  all  other  arbitrary 
imposts  should  be  abolished;  and  that  from  thenceforward, 
"  according  to  the  natural  liberty  of  France,"  no  tax  should 
be  levied  in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  States. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  through  the  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  court,  that  they  consented  to  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  payable  in  the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  with  the  addition 
of  one-fourth  as  a  gift  to  the  king  upon  his  accession.  This 
subsidy  they  declare  to  be  granted  "  by  way  of  gift  and  con- 
cession, and  not  otherwise,  and  so  as  no  one  should  from 
thenceforward  call  it  a  tax,  but  a  gift  and  concession."  And 
this  was  only  to  be  in  force  for  two  years,  after  which  they 
stipulated  that  another  meeting  should  be  convoked.  But  it 
was  little  likely  that  the  government  would  encounter  such  a 
risk;  and  the  princes,  whose  factious  views  the  States  had 
by  no  means  seconded,  felt  no  temptation  to  urge  again  their 
convocation.  No  assembly  in  the  annals  of  France  seems,  not- 
withstanding some  party  selfishness  arising  out  of  the  division 
into  nations,  to  have  conducted  itself  with  so  much  public 
spirit  and  moderation  ;  nor  had  that  country  perhaps  ever  so 
fair  a  prospect  of  establishing  a  legitimate  constitution.^ 

5.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  lias  undergone  changes  in  France 
and  in  the  adjacent  countries  still  more  remarkable  than  those 


t  I  am  altogether  indebted  to  Garnier 
for  the  proceeding*  of  the  States  of 
Tour*.  Hi«  account  (rTi«t.  de  France, 
t.  xviii.  p.  1S1-.V18)  is  extremely  copious, 
•nd  derived  from  a  manuscript  journal. 


Comines  alludes  to  them  sometimes, 
but  with  little  particularity.  The  above- 
mentioned  manuscript  was  published  in 
iS«,  amone  tlie  Documens  Inedits  »ur 
I'lfistoire  dc  France. 
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^fthe  legislative  power;  and  passed  through  three  very  dis- 
tinct stages  as  the  popular,  aristocratic,  or  regal  influence  pre- 
dominated in  the  political  system.  The  Franks,  Lombards, 
and  Saxons  seem  alike  to  have  been  jealous  of  judicial  author- 
ity, and  averse  to  surrendering  v^liat  concerned  every  man's 
private  right  out  of  the  hands  of  his  neighbors  and  his  equals. 
Every  ten  families  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  magistrate  of 
their  own  election:  the  tithingman  of  England,  the  decanus 
of  France  and  Lombardy.^  Next  in  order  was  the  Centenarius 
or  Hundredary,  whose  name  expresses  the  extent  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  who,  like  the  Decanus,  was  chosen  by  those  sub- 
ject to  it.«  But  the  authority  of  these  petty  magistrates  was 
gradually  confined  to  the  less  important  subjects  of  legal  in- 
quiry. No  man,  by  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  could  be 
impleaded  for  his  life,  or  liberty,  or  lands,  or  servants,  in  the 
hundred  court>  In  such  weighty  matters,  or  by  way  of  appeal 
from  the  lower  jurisdictions,  the  count  of  the  district  was  judge. 
He  indeed  was  appointed  by  the  sovereign ;  but  his  power  was 
checked  by  assessors,  called  Scabini,  who  held  their  office  by 
the  election,  or  at  least  the  concurrence,  of  the  people."  An 
ultimate  appeal  seems  to  have  lain  to  the  Count  Palatine,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  ;  and  sometimes  causes  were 
decided  by  the  sovereign  himself./  Such  was  the  original 
model  of  judicature;  but  as  complaints  of  injustice  and  neg- 
lect were  frequently  made  against  the  counts,  Charlemagne, 


fThe  Decanus  is  mentioned  by  a 
writer  of  the  ninth  age  a.i  the  lowest 
ipecies  of  ji^dee,  immediately  under  the 
Centenarius.  The  latter  is  compared  to 
the  Plebanus.  or  priest,  of  a  church 
where  baptism  was  performed,  and  the 
former  to  an  infcnor  presbyter.  Du 
Cange,  v.  Decanus;  and  Muratori, 
Anbq.  Ital.  Dissert.  la 

t  It  is  evident  from  the  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  (Ilaluze,  t.  i.  p.  426, 
406)  that  the  Centenarii  were  elected  by 
the  people;  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  free- 
holders. 

h  Ut  null  us  homo  in  placitc  centenarii 
iie<tue  ad  mortem,  neque  ad  libertatem 
suam  amittcndam,  aut  ad  res  reddendas 
vet  mancipia  judicetur.  Sed  ista  aut  in 
presentia  comitis  vel  missorum  nostro- 
mm  judicentur.    Capit.  A.D.  813;  Baluz. 

•  Baluzii  Capitularia,  p.  466;  Muratori, 
Dissert.  10:  Du  Cange.  v.  Scabini. 
These  Scabini  may  be  traced  by  the 
liffht  of  charters  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Rccueil  dcs  Historiens,  t.  vi. 
preface,  p.  186.  There  is,  in  particular, 
1   decisive   proof   of   their  existence    in 


giS,  in  a  record  which  1  have  already 
had  occasion  to  quote.  Vaissette,  Hist, 
de  Languedoc,  t.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  $6. 
Du  Cange,  Balu^c,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries have  confounded  the  Scabint 
with  the  Rachimburgti,  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  oldest  laws.  But  Savigny 
and  Guizot  have  proved  the  latter  were 
landowners,  acting  in  the  county  courts 
as  judges  under  the  presidency  of  the 
count,  but  wholly  independent  of  him. 
The  Scabini  in  Charlemagne's  a^e  su- 
perseded them.— Esiaii  sur  I'Histoire 
dc  France,  pp.  259,  272. 

y  Du  Cancc,  Dii>sertation  14,  sur 
Toinvillc:  and  Glossary,  v.  Comile«  Pa- 
latini; Mdm.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscript.  t. 
XXX.  n.  S99-  Louis  the  Debonair  gave 
one  day  in  ever)-  week  for  hearing 
causes:  but  his  subjects  were  recjuircd 
not  to  have  recourse  to  him,  unless 
where  the  Missi  or  the  counts  had  not 
dnnc  justice.  Baluze,  t.  i.  p.  668. 
Charles  the  Bald  expressly  reserves  an 
appeal  to  himself  from  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals. Capit.  869,  t.  ii.  p.  315.  In  his 
reign  there  was  at  least  a  claim  to  aove- 
retgnty  preserved. 
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desirous  on  every  account  to  control  them,  appointed  special 
judges,  called  Missi  Reg^,  who  held  assises  from  place  to 
place,  inquired  into  abuses  and  maladministration  of  justice, 
enforced  its  execution,  and  expelled  inferior  judges  from  tlieir 
offices  for  misconduct.*  J 

This  judicial  system  was  gradually  superseded  by  one' 
founded  upon  totally  opposite  principles,  those  of  feudal  privi- 
lege. It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  territorial  juris- 
diction. In  many  early  charters  of  the  French  kings,  begin- 
ning with  one  of  Dagobert  I.  in  630,  we  find  inserted  in  their 
grants  of  land  an  immunity  from  the  entrance  of  the  ordinary 
judges,  either  to  hear  causes,  or  to  exact  certain  dues  accruing 
to  the  king  and  to  themselves.^  These  charters  indeed  relate 
to  church  lands,  which,  as  it  seems  implied  by  a  law  of  Charle- 
magne, universally  possessed  an  exemption  from  ordinary 
jurisdiction,  A  precedent,  however,  in  Marculfus  I  ds  us  to 
infer  a  similar  immunity  to  have  been  usual  in  gifts  to  private 
persons.*"  These  rights  of  justice  in  the  beneficiary  tenants 
of  the  crown  are  attested  in  several  passages  of  the  capitularies. 
And  a  charter  of  Louis  I.  to  a  private  individual  contains  a 
full  and  exclusive  concession  of  jurisdiction  over  all  persons 
resident  witbin  the  territory,  though  subject  to  the  appellant 
control  of  the  royal  tribunals."  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  an 
exemption  from  the  regular  judicial  authorities  implied  or  nat- 
urally led  to  a  right  of  administering  justice  in  their  place. 


i  For  the  jarisdiction  of  the  Mitsi 
Rcgii,  briides  the  Capitularies  them* 
•elves,  see  Muratori'i  eighth  Diuert** 
tion.  They  went  their  circuiu  four 
times  a  year.  Capitul.  a.d.  812;  A.D.  823. 
A  Testige  of  this  instituticin  long  con- 
tinued in  the  province  of  Aavergne,  un- 
der the  name  of  Crands  Jours  d'.\u- 
vcrgne;  which  Louis  XI.  revived  in 
1479.  Gamier,  Hist,  de  Prance,  t.  xviii. 
p.  45B. 

/  If  a  charter  ol  Clovis  to  a  fnonastery 
called  Reomaense,  dated  496,  is  genu- 
ine, the  same  words  of  exemption  oc- 
curring in  it,  we  must  refer  tcTTitorial 
jurisdiction  to  the  very  infai>c7  of  the 
French  monarchy.  And  M.  Lehuerou 
(Inst.  Caroling,  p.  23$  et  post")  has 
strongly  contended  for  the  _right  of 
lords  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  virtue 
of  their  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  personal  law  of  those 
coming  within  its  scope  by  residence. 
This  territorial  right  he  deduces  from 
the  earliest  times;  it  was  an  enlnrgc- 
ment  of  the  ancient  mundium,  or  protec- 
tion, among  the  Germans;  which  must 
have  been  solely  personal  before  the  es- 
tablishment   of    separate    property    in 


land,  but  became  local  after  the  settle* 
ment  in  Gaul,  to  which  that  great  civil  1 
revolution  was  due.  The  authority  of  J 
M.  Lehuerou  is  entitled  to  much  re- 
spect; yet  his  theory  seems  to  involve 
a  more  extensive  clevelopment  of  the 
feudal  system  in  the  Merovingian  pe- 
riod than  we  generally  admit. 

m  Marculfi  Pormulx,  L  L  c  17. 

It  Et  nullus  comes,  nee  vicarins,  nee 
juniorcs  eorum.  ncc  illas  judex  pnbli- 
cus  illorum.  homines  qui  super  illorum 
aprisione  habitant,  aut  in  illonim  pro- 
prio.  distringere  nee  judicare  przsu- 
mant;  sed  Johannes  et  filii  sui,  et  pos- 
tcritas  illorum.  illi  eos  judicent  et 
distnng:ant.  Et  quicquid  per  lejgena 
judic^vcrint,  siabilis  permaneau  Et  si 
extra  legem  fccerint,  per  le^em  rmen- 
dent.     Raluzii  Capitularia,  t.  iL  p.  140$. 

This  appellant  control  was  preserved 
by  the  capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
quoted  already,  over  the  territorimi  aa 
well  as  royal  tribunals.  Si  aliquis  epis- 
copus,  vel  comei  ae  vassus  nosier  sue 
homini  contra  rectum  et  justitiam  fece- 
rit,  et  si  inde  ad  nos  reclamaverit,  sciat 
auia.  sicut  ratio  et  lex  est,  hoc  emcn- 
dare  faciemus. 
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But  this  could  at  first  hardly  extend  beyond  the  tributaries  or 
villeins  who  cultivated  their  master's  soiU  or,  at  most,  to  free 
persons  without  property,  resident  in  the  territory.  To  de- 
termine their  quarrels,  or  chastise  their  offences,  was  no  very 
illustrious  privilege.  An  allodial  freeholder  could  own  no  juris- 
diction but  that  of  the  king.  It  was  the  general  prevalence 
of  subinfeudation  which  gave  importance  to  the  territorial 
jurisdictions  of  the  nobility.  For  now  the  military  tenants, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  county-court,  sought  justice  in  that 
of  their  immediate  lord ;  or  rather  the  count  himself,  become 
the  suzerain  instead  of  the  governor  of  his  district,  altered 
the  form  of  his  tribunal  upon  the  feudal  model."  A  system  of 
procedure  so  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  spread  univer- 
sally over  France  and  Germany.  The  tribunals  of  the  king 
were  forgotten  like  his  laws ;  tlie  one  retaining  as  little  author- 
ity to  correct,  as  the  other  to  regulate,  the  decisions  of  a  terri- 
torial judge.  The  rules  of  evidence  were  superseded  by  that 
monstrous  birth  of  ferocity  and  superstition,  the  judicial  com- 
bat, and  the  maxims  of  law  reduced  to  a  few  capricious  cus- 
toms, which  varied  in  almost  every  barony. 

These  rights  of  administering  justice  were  possessed  by  the 
owners  of  fiefs  in  very  different  degrees ;  and,  in  France,  were 
<livided  into  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  jurisdiction.^ 
The  first  species  alone  (la  haute  justice)  conveyed  the  power 
of  life  and  death ;  it  was  inherent  in  the  baron  and  the  chate- 
lain,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the  simple  vavassor.  The 
lower  jurisdictions  were  not  competent  to  judge  in  capital 
cases,  and  consequently  forced  to  send  such  criminals  to  the 
court  of  the  superior.  But  in  some  places,  a  thief  taken  in  the 
fact  might  be  punished  with  death  by  a  lord  who  had  only 
the  low  jurisdiction.  In  England  this  privilege  was  known 
by  the  uncouth  terms  of  Infangthef  and  Outfangthef.  The 
bigh  jurisdiction,  however,  was  not  very  common  in  England, 
except  in  the  chartered  towns,? 


o  We  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  capit- 
ulary of  Charlemagne  in  8oq,  that  the 
feudal  tenants  were  already  employed 
a«  assessors  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  concurrently  with  the  Scabini 
mentioned  above,  tit  nullus  ad  placi- 
turn  venire  roRatur,  nisi  qui  causum 
lubet  ad  quxrendum,  citceptis  scabinis 
M  va<)SAlli«  comltum.  Haluzii  Capitu- 
laria,  t.  i.  p.  46;. 

p  Velly,  t,  vi,  p.  131 1  Denisart,  Hou- 
ard,  and  other  law-books. 


q  A  strangely  cruel  privglese  was  pos- 
sessed in  Arajfon  by  the  lords  who  had 
not  the  higher  jurisdiction,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  publicly  execute  a 
criminal ;  that  of  starvinR  him  to  death 
in  prison.  This  was  e^lablishcd  by  law 
in  1047.  Si  vassallus  rlotiuni  non  haben- 
tis  merum  nee  mixtum  impcrium,  in 
loco  occidcret  _va«allum.  di->minus  loci 
potest  eum  occidere  fame,  frijfore  et  nftl. 
£t  ouilibet  dontitius  loci  habet  banc 
jurisdictionum  necandi  fame,  frigore  et 
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Several  customs  rendered  these  rights  of  jurisdiction  far  less 
instrumental  to  tyranny  than  we  might  infer  from  their  extent. 
While  the  counts  were  yet  officers  of  the  crown,  they  frequently 
appointed  a  deputy,  or  viscount,  to  administer  justice.  Elcclesi- 
astical  lords,  who  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  and  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
law  followed  in  civil  courts,  or  unable  to  enforce  it,  had  an 
officer  by  name  of  advocate,  or  vidame,  whose  tenure  was  often 
feudal  and  hereditary.  The  viguiers  (vicarii),  bailiffs,  provosts, 
and  seneschals  of  lay  lords  were  similar  ministers,  though  not 
in  general  of  so  permanent  a  right  in  their  offices,  or  of  such 
eminent  station,  as  the  advocates  of  monasteries.  It  seems 
to  have  been  an  established  maxim,  at  least  in  later  times,  that 
the  lord  could  not  sit  personally  in  judgment,  but  must  intrust 
that  function  to  his  bailiff  and  vassals. f"  According  to  the  feudal 
rules,  the  lord's  vassals  or  peers  of  his  court  were  to  assist  at 
all  its  proceedings.  "  There  are  some  places,"  says  Beauma- 
noir,  "  where  the  bailiff  decides  in  judgment,  and  others  where 
the  vassals  of  the  lord  decide.  But  even  where  the  bailiflf  is 
the  judge,  he  ought  to  advise  with  the  most  prudent,  and  deter- 
mine by  their  advice ;  since  thus  he  shall  be  most  secure  if  an 
appeal  is  made  from  his  judgment."-*  And  indeed  the  presence 
of  these  assessors  was  so  essential  to  all  territorial  jurisdiction, 
that  no  lord,  to  whatever  rights  of  justice  his  fief  might  entitle 
him,  was  qualified  to  exercise  them,  unless  he  had  at  least  two 
vassals  to  sit  as  peers  in  his  court.' 

These  courts  of  a  feudal  barony  or  manor  required  neither 
the  knowledge  of  positive  law  nor  the  dictates  of  natural  sagac- 
ity. In  all  doubtful  cases,  and  especially  where  a  crime  not 
capable  of  notorious  proof  was  charged,  the  combat  was  award- 


titi  in  «uo  1oco,_1ic«t  nullam  aliam  ju- 
risdictionem  criminalcm  habeal.  Du 
Cangc,  voc.  Fame  necarc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Neapolitan 
baron*  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  at 
least  of  the  hi|;hrr  kind,  till  the  reign 
of  Alfonui.  in  1443,  who  sold  this  de- 
•tmctive  privilege,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  almost  abolished  in  other  king' 
doms.  Giannone,  I.  xxii.  c.  s,  and  1. 
xjcvi.  c.  6. 

r  BoutiMier,  in  his  Somme  Rurale, 
written  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
cetiiury,  o<*erts  this  ()osiiiveIy.  II  con- 
virnt  quilz  (acent  jugier  par  aultre 
que  par  eulx,  cvst  a  savoir  par  leurs 
hommes  feudaulx  a  leur  semonc«  et 
eonjuri  [?]  ou  de  leur  bailiff  ou  lieutea- 


ant,  et  ont  ressort  a  leur  souverain. 
Fol.  3. 

J  Coutumcs  dc  Bcauvoisis,  p.  11. 

I  It  wac  lawful,  in  such  case,  to  bor- 
row the  vassals  of  the  superior  lord. 
Thaumassiire  sur  Beaumanoir,  p.  375. 
Sec  Du  Cangc,  v.  Pares,  an  excellent 
article;  and  Placitum. 

In  England  a  manor  is  extinguished, 
at  least  as  to  juri!>diction,  when  there 
arc  not  two  freeholders  subject  to 
escheat  left  as  suitors  to  the  court- 
baron.  Their  letuincy  must  therefore 
have  been  created  before  the  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores,  18  F.dw.  I.  (i2<x>),  since 
which  no  new  estate  in  fee-simple  can 
be  held  of  the  lord,  nor  consequently 
be  liable  to  escheat  to  him. 
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ed ;  and  God,  as  they  deemed,  was  the  judge."  The  nobleman 
fought  on  horseback,  with  all  his  arms  of  attack  and  defence; 
the  plebeian  on  foot,  with  his  club  and  target.  The  same  were 
the  weapons  of  the  champions  to  whom  women  and  ecclesias- 
tics were  permitted  to  intrust  their  rights.^'  If  the  combat  was 
intended  to  ascertain  a  civil  right,  the  vanquished  party  of 
course  forfeited  his  claim  and  paid  a  fine.  If  he  fought  by 
proxy,  the  champion  was  liable  to  have  his  hand  struck  oflf; 
a  regulation  necessary,  perhaps,  to  obviate  the  corruption  of 
these  hired  defenders.  In  criminal  cases  the  appellant  suffered, 
in  the  event  of  defeat,  the  same  punishment  which  the  law 
awarded  to  the  offence  of  which  he  accused  his  adversary.w 
Even  where  the  cause  was  more  peaceably  tried,  and  brought 
to  a  regular  adjudication  by  the  court,  an  appeal  for  false  judg- 
ment might  indeed  be  made  to  the  suzerain,  but  it  could  only 
be  tried  by  battle.-r  And  in  this,  the  appellant,  if  he  would 
impeach  tlie  concurrent  judgment  of  the  court  below,  was  com- 
pelled to  meet  successively  in  combat  every  one  of  its  members ; 
unless  he  should  vanquish  them  all  within  the  day,  his  life, 
if  he  escaped  from  so  many  hazards,  was  forfeited  to  the  law. 
If  fortime  or  miracle  should  make  him  conqueror  in  every  con- 
test, the  judges  were  equally  subject  to  death,  and  their  court 
forfeited  their  jurisdiction  forever.  A  less  perilous  mode  of 
appeal  was  to  call  the  first  judge  who  pronounced  a  hostile 
sentence  into  the  field.  If  the  appellant  came  off  victorious  in 
this  challenge,  the  decision  was  reversed,  but  the  court  was  not 
impeached. y  But  for  denial  of  justice,  that  is,  for  a  refusal  to 
try  his  suit,  the  plaintiff  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  next  supe- 


ir  Trial  liy  combat  does  not  teera  to 
have  established  itself  cornpletely  in 
France  till  ordeals  went  into  disuse, 
which  Charlema^e  rather  encouraged, 
and  which,  iji  his  age.  the  clerg-y  for  the 
most  part  approved.  The  former 
species  ol  decision,  may,  however,  be 
met  with  under  the  first  Merovingian 
kings  (Greg.  Turon.  1,  vii.  c.  19,  1.  x.  c. 
lo).  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Bur- 
gundy. It  is  established  by  the  laws  o( 
the  Alemanni  or  Suabianii.  Baluz.  t.  i. 
p.  80.  It  was  always  p<ipular  in  Lom- 
bardy.  Liutprand,  Kin^  of  the  Lom- 
bards, says  in  one  of  his  laws,  Incerti 
iiuntu  de  judicto  Dei,  et  quosdam  au- 
divimu*  per  pugnam  sine  jusia  causa 
suam  causam  perderc.  Sed  propter 
consuetudincm  gentis  nostrx  I..ango- 
bardorum  legem  impiam  vctare  non 
possumus.  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum 
Italtcanim,  t.  ii.  p.  65.    Otha  II.  estab- 


lished it  in  all  dispute!  eoaceniag  ml 
property;  and  (here  is  B  ItlBOlM  caa* 
where  the  right  ttt  TepreaeBtltion,  or 
preference  of^  the  son  of  a  deceased 
elder  child  to  his  uncle  in  succession  to 
his  grandfather's  estate,  wa£  settled  by 
this  test. 

V  For  the  ceremonies  of  trial  by  com- 
bat, see  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  Fran- 
coises, t.  i.  p.  36^:  Vclly,  t.  vi.  p.  106; 
Recueil  dcs  Historicns,  t.  xi.  preface, 
p.  189:  Du  Cange,  v.  Duellum.  The 
great  origioal  authorities  are  the  As- 
sises de  Jerusalem,  c  104,  and  Bcauma- 
noir,  c.  31. 

IP  Beaumanoir,  p-  3i5- 

J-  Id.  c.  61.  In  England  the  appeal 
for  false  judgment  to  the  kinjj's  court 
was  not  tried  by  battle.  Glanvil,  L  JclL 
c  7. 

y  Id.  c.  61. 
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rior  lord,  and  supported  his  appeal  by  testimony.*  Yet,  even 
here  the  witnesses  might  be  defied,  and  the  pure  stream  of 
justice  turned  at  once  into  the  torrent  of  barbarous  contest.o 
Such  was  the  judicial  system  of  PVance  when  St.  Louis  en- 
acted that  great  code  which  bears  the  name  of  his  Estabhsh- 
ments.  The  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  legal  decisions,  are  there  laid  down  with  much 
detail.  But  that  incomparable  prince,  unable  to  overthrow  the 
judicial  combat,  confined  himself  to  discourage  it  by  the  ex- 
ample of  a  wiser  jurisprudence.  It  was  abolished  throughout 
the  royal  domains.  The  bailiflFs  and  seneschals  who  rendered 
justice  to  the  king's  immediate  subjects  were  bound  to  follow 
his  own  laws.  He  not  only  received  appeals  from  their  sen- 
tences in  his  own  court  of  peers,  but  listened  to  all  complaints 
with  a  kind  of  patriarchal  simplicity.  '*  Many  times,"  says 
Joinville,  "  I  have  seen  the  good  saint,  after  hearing  mass,  in 
tlie  summer  season,  lay  himself  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the 
wood  of  Vincenncs,  and  make  us  all  sit  round  him;  when 
those  who  would,  came  and  spake  to  him  without  let  of  any 
officer,  and  he  would  ask  aloud  if  there  were  any  present  who 
had  suits;  and  when  they  appeared,  would  bid  two  of  his 
bailiffs  determine  their  cause  upon  the  spot."fr 


« Beaumanoir,  p.  J15.  The  practice 
wa«  to  challenge  the  second  witnes*, 
since  the  teBtimony  of  one  was  insuffi- 
cient. But  this  must  be  done  before  he 
complete}  his  oath,  says  Bcaumanoir, 
(or  after  he  has  been  sworn  he  must  be 
heard  and  believed;  p.  316.  No  one  was 
bound,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  be  a 
witness  (or  another,  in  case*  where  such 
an  appeal  RiiB^t  be  made  from  his  testi- 
mony. 

a  Mably  is  certainly  mistaken  in  bis 
opinion  that  appeals  tor  denial  of  jus- 
tice were  not  older  than  the  reign  of 
Philjp'  Augustus.  (Obserk-ations  sur 
I'Hist.  de  F.  I.  iti.  c.  3.}  Before  this 
lime  the  vassal's  remedy,  he  thinks,  was 
to  make  war  upon  his  lord.  And  this 
may  probably  have  been  frequently 
practised.  Indeed  it  is  pertnitted,  as  we 
nave  seen  by  the  code  of  St.  Louis. 
But  those  who  were  not  strong  enough 
to  adopt  this  dangerous  means  of  re- 
dress would  surely  avail  themselves  of 
the  assistance  of  the  suierain,  which  in 
general  would  be  readily  afforded.  We 
find  several  instances  of  the  king's  in- 
terference for  the  redress  of  injuries  in 
Suger's  Life  of  Louis  VI.  That  active 
and  spirited  prince  with  the  assistance 
of  hii  enligntcncd  bioKrapher,  recov- 
ered a  sreat  part  of  the  royal  authority, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  in  the  long  and  ftlothfui  reijrn  o( 
bia  father,   PhiUp  I.    One   passage  es> 


pccially  contains  a  clear  evidence  of  the 
appeal  lor  denial  of  justice,  and  conse> 
quentty  refutes  Mauly's  opinion.  In 
1105  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Severe,  in 
Benri,  complain  ot  their  lord  Humbald, 
and  request  the  king  aut  ad  cxcqucn- 
dam  jusliliam  cogere,  aut  jure  pro  in. 
juria  caslrum  lege  Salica  amittere.  I 
quote  from  the  preface  to  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  the  Kecueil  des  His- 
toriens,  p.  44.  It  may  be  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  lex  Salica  is  here  used  for 
the  feudal  customs;  in  which  sense  I 
believe  it  not  unfrequently  occurs. 
Many  proofs  might  be  brought  of  the 
interposition  of  both  Louis  VI.  and 
VII,  in  the  disputes  between  their 
barons  and  arri^re  vassals.  Thus  the 
war  between  the  latter  and  Henry  II. 
of  England  in  1166  was  occasioned  by 
his  entertaining  a  complaint  from  the 
Count  of  Auvergne,  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  Henry,  as  Duke  ol  Gui- 
enne. — Velly,  t.  ii.  p.  190;  Lyttelton's 
Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  448;  Recueil  rfes 
Historiens,  ubi  supra,  p.  49. 

i  Collection  des  Miraoires,  t.  J-  P-  »5. 
Montesquieu  supposes  that  the  Estab- 
lishments ol  S>t.  Louis  are  not  the  orig- 
inal constitutions  of  that  prince,  but  a 
work  founded  on  them — a  compilation 
of  the  old  cuiitoms  blended  with  his  new 
provisions.  Esprit  des  Loix,  xxviii.  yf, 
38.  I  do  not  know  that  any  later  in- 
quirers bave  adopted  this  hypothesis. 
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The  influence  of  this  new  jurisprudence  established  by  St. 
Louis,  combined  with  the  great  enhancements  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  in  every  other  respect,  produced  a  rapid  change 
in  the  legal  administration  of  France.  Though  trial  by  com- 
bat occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  work  of  Beanmanoir, 
written  under  Philip  the  Bold,  it  was  already  much  limited. 
Appeals  for  false  judgment  might  sometimes  be  tried,  as  he 
expresses  it,  par  erremens  de  plait ;  that  is,  I  presume,  where 
the  alleged  error  of  the  court  below  was  in  matter  ol  law. 
For  wager  of  battle  was  chiefly  intended  to  ascertain  contro- 
verted facts. c  So  where  the  suzerain  saw  clearly  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  inferior  court  was  right,  he  ought  not  to  permit 
the  combat.  Or  if  the  plaintifif,  even  in  the  first  instance,  could 
produce  a  record  or  a  written  obligation,  or  if  the  fact  before 
the  court  was  notorious,  there  was  no  room  for  battle.*^  It 
would  be  a  hard  thing,  says  Beaumanoir,  that  if  one  had  killed 
my  near  relation  in  open  day  before  many  credible  persons,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  fight  in  order  to  prove  his  death.  This 
reflection  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  shows  that  the 
prejudice  in  favor  of  judicial  combat  was  dying  away.  In  the 
Assises  de  Jerusalem,  a  monument  of  customs  two  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  age  of  Beaumanoir,  we  find  little  mention 
of  any  other  mode  of  decision.  The  compiler  of  that  book 
thinks  it  would  be  very  injurious  if  no  wager  of  battle  were 
to  be  allowed  against  witnesses  in  causes  affecting  succession ; 
since  otherwise  every  right  heir  might  be  disinherited,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  two  persons  who  would  perjure  them- 
selves for  money,  if  they  had  no  fear  of  being  challenged  for 
their  testimony.*'  This  passage  indicates  the  real  cause  of  pre- 
serving the  judicial  combat,  systematic  perjury  in  witnesses, 
and  want  of  legal  discrimination  in  judges. 

It  was,  in  all  civil  suits,  at  the  discretion  of  the  litigant  parties 
to  adopt  the  law  of  the  Establishments,  instead  of  resorting 
to  combat.^  As  gentler  manners  prevailed,  especially  among 
those  who  did  not  make  arms  their  profession,  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  the  new  code  were  naturally  preferred.  The  supersti- 
tion which  had  originally  led  to  the  latter  lost  its  weight 
through  experience  and  the  uniform  opposition  of  the  clergy. 
The  same  superiority  of  just  and  settled  rules  over  fortune  and 


c  Beaumanoir,  p.  aa. 
i  Id.  p.  3>4- 


f  C.  167. 

/  Beaumanoir,  p.  30^ 
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violence,  which  had  forwarded  the  encroachments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  was  now  manifested  in  those  of  the  king.  Philip 
Augustus,  by  a  famous  ordinance  in  1190,  first  established 
royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the  officers  called  bailiffs  or 
seneschals,  who  acted  as  the  king's  lieutenants  in  his  domains.! 
Every  barony,  as  it  became  reunited  to  the  crown,  was  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  officers,  and  took  the 
name  of  a  bailliage  or  seneschaussee ;  the  former  name  pre- 
vailing most  in  the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  southern,  prov- 
inces. The  vassals  whose  lands  depended  upon,  or,  in  feudal 
language,  moved,  from  the  superiority  of  this  fief,  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  tlie  ressort  or  supreme  appellant  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  court  established  in  it.*  This  began  rapidly  to  en- 
croach upon  the  feudal  rights  of  justice.  In  a  variety  of  cases, 
termed  royal,  the  territorial  court  was  pronounced  incompe- 
tent ;  they  were  reserved  for  the  judges  of  the  crown ;  and, 
in  every  case,  unless  the  defendant  excepted  to  the  jurisdiction, 
the  royal  court  might  take  cognizance  of  a  suit,  and  decide 
it  in  exclusion  of  the  feudal  judicature.*  The  nature  of  cases 
reserved  under  the  name  of  royal  was  kept  in  studied  ambi- 
guity, under  cover  of  which  the  judges  of  the  crown  perpetually 
strove  to  multiply  them.  Louis  X.,  when  requested  by  the 
barons  of  Champagne  to  explain  what  was  meant  by  royal 
causes,  gave  this  mysterious  definition :  Everything  which  by 
right  or  custom  ought  exclusively  to  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  sovereign  prince.'  Vassals  were  permitted  to  com- 
plain in  the  first  instance  to  the  king's  court  of  injuries  com- 
mitted by  tlicir  lords.  These  rapid  and  violent  encroachments 
left  the  nobility  no  alternative  but  armed  combinations  to  sup- 
port their  remonstrances.  Philip  the  Fair  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  the  task  of  appeasing  the  storm  which  his  own  ad- 
ministration had  excited.  Leagues  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
northern  provinces  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  the 
third  estate,  oppressed  by  taxation,  united  with  the  vassals, 
whose  feudal  privileges  had  been  infringed.  Separate  charters 
were  granted  to  each  of  these  confederacies  by  Louis  Hutin, 
which  contain  many  remedial  provisions  against  the  grosser 
violations  of  ancient  rights,  though  the  crown  persisted  in 


I  Ordonnances  dea  Ro!»,  t.  i.  p.  18. 
•  Du  Cangr,  v,  Balivi.  Mfra.  del'Aod. 


in.  Intcriptions,  t.   xxx :  p.  6oj. 
ly,  L  iv.  c  4.  BouUinrillicrs,  t  li 


Mab- 
p.  aa. 


k  Mably,    Boulainviltiers,    Montlosler, 

t,    t,    p.    t04. 

i  Ordonn&aces  des  Roia,  p.  606. 
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restraining  territorial  jurisdiction./  Appeals  became  more 
common  for  false  judgment,  as  well  as  denial  of  right ;  and 
in  neither  was  the  combat  permitted.  It  was  still,  however, 
preserved  in  accusations  of  heinous  crimes,  unsupported  by 
any  testimony  but  that  of  the  prosecutor,  and  was  never  abol- 
ished by  any  positive  law,  either  in  France  or  England.  But 
instances  of  its  occurrence  are  not  frequent  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  one  of  these,  rather  remarkable  in  its 
circumstances,  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  explode  the  re- 
maining superstition  which  had  preserved  this  mode  of  deci- 
sion, t 

The  supreme  council,  or  court  of  peers,  to  whose  deliberate 
functions  I  have  already  adverted,  was  also  the  great  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  French  crown  from  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet.i  By  this  alone  the  barons  of  France,  or  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  king,  could  be  judged.  To  this  court  appeals  for  denials 
of  justice  were  referred.  It  was  originally  composed,  as  has 
been  observed,  of  the  feudal  vassals,  coequals  of  those  who 
were  to  be  tried  by  it ;  and  also  of  the  household  officers,  whose 
right  of  concurrence,  however  anomalous,  was  extremely  an- 
cient. But  after  the  business  of  the  court  came  to  increase 
through  the  multiplicity  of  appeals,  especially  from  the  bailifTs 
estabhshcd  by  Philip  Augustus  in  the  royal  domains,  the  barons 
found  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  reserved  their  attendance  for  occasions 
where  some  of  their  own  orders  were  implicated  in  a  criminal 
process.  St.  Louis,  anxious  for  regularity  and  enlightened 
decisions,  made  a  considerable  alteration  by  introducing  some 
councillors  of  inferior  rank,  chiefly  ecclesiastics,  as  advisers  of 
the  court,  though,  as  is  supposed,  without  any  decisive  suffrage. 
The  court  now  became  known  by  the  name  of  parliament. 
Registers  of  its  proceedings  were  kept,  of  which  the  earliest 


/  Hoc  perpetuo  prohibemus  edicto,  ne 
subditi.  &eu  jutliciabjl«»  prxlalorum  aut 
baronum  no«tror\im,  am  aliorum  «ub- 
jectoruin  nostrorum,  tohantur  in  cau- 
sum  coram  nostris  ofRciatibus,  nee 
eorum  causx,  nisi  in  catu  retsiirti,  in 
nottris  curiis  audiantur,  vel  in  alio  casu 
ad  nos  pcTtinemi.  Ordonnances  de» 
Rois,  t.  i.  p.  362.  This  ordinance  is  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  1302;  but  those 
paised  under  I^ouis  Hutin  are  to  the 
•ame  effect.  They  may  be  read  at 
length  in  the  Ordonnances  des  Rois;  or 
abndeed  by  Boulainyilliers.  t.  ii.  p.  94. 

k  Philip  IV.  restricted  trial  bjr  com- 
bat to  cases  where  (our  condition*  were 


Vol.  I. — 14 


united.  The  crime  must  be  capital :  its 
commission  certain;  the  accused  great- 
ly suspected ;  and  no  proof  to  be  ob- 
tained by  witnesses.  Under  these  lim- 
itations, or  at  least  some  of  them,  for  it 
appears  that  they  were  not  all  repardeil, 
instances  occur  for  some  centunea. 

See  the  sia^ular  story  of  Caroufc* 
and  Lc  Gris,  to  which  I  allude  in  the 
text.  Villaret.  t.  xi.  p.  412.  Trial  by 
combat  was  allowed  in  Scotland  exactly 
under  the  same  conditions  as  in  France. 
Pinkerton's  Hist,  ol  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p. 

/  [Note  XVII.] 
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eictant  are  of  the  year  1254.  It  was  still,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree ambuIator>- ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  sessions  in 
the  thirteenth  centur>-  were  at  Paris.  The  councillors  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  some  of  them  clerks,  others  (A  noble  rank, 
but  not  peers  of  the  ancient  baronage,  acquired  insensibly  a 
right  of  suffrage.^ 

An  ordinance  of  Phihp  the  Fair,  in  1302,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  fixed  the  seat  of  parliament  at  Paris,  as  well  as 
altered  its  constituent  parts."  Perhaps  a  series  of  progressive 
changes  has  been  referred  to  a  single  epoch.  But  whether 
by  virtue  of  this  ordinance,  or  of  more  gradual  events,  the 
character  of  the  whole  feudal  court  was  nearly  obliterated  in 
that  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  A  systematic  tribunal  took 
the  place  of  a  loose  aristocratic  assembly.  It  was  to  hold  two 
sittings  in  the  year,  each  of  two  months'  duration;  it  was 
composed  of  two  prelates,  two  cotmts,  thirteen  clerks,  and  as 
many  laymen.  Great  changes  were  made  afterwards  in  this 
constitution.  The  nobility,  who  originally  sat  there,  grew 
weary  of  an  attendance  wliich  detained  them  from  war,  and 
from  their  favorite  pursuits  at  home.  The  bishops  were  dis- 
missed to  their  necessar>'  residence  upon  their  sees."  As  they^ 
withdrew,  a  class  of  regular  lawyers,  originally  employed,  as  " 
it  appears,  in  the  preparatory  business,  without  any  decisive 
voice,  came  forward  to  the  higher  places,  and  established  a 
complicated  and  tedious  system  of  procedure,  which  was  al-  ^ 
ways  characteristic  of  French  jurisprudence.  H 

They  introduced  at  the  same  time  a  new  theory  of  absolute 
power,  and  unlimited  obedience.  All  feudal  privileges  were 
treated  as  encroachments  on  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  mon- 
archy. With  the  natural  bias  of  lawyers  in  favor  of  prerog^ative 
conspired  that  of  the  clergy,  who  fled  to  the  king  for  refuge 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  barons.  In  the  civil  and  canon  laws 
a  system  of  political  maxims  was  found  very  uncongenial  to 
the  feudal  customs.    The  French  lawyers  of  the  fourteenth  and 


t 


M  BoutainvillicM,  t.  iL  p.  ag.  44:  Mab- 
ty,  L  iv.  c  j;  Eocrclop*<Jie,  art.  Par- 
Icment:  Mfta.  de  I  Acad,  drs  Inscript. 
I.  XXX.  p.  605J.  The  ftreat  difficulty  I 
haTC  foniid  in  this  investii^tion  will 
plead  tay  cxct»e  if  errors  arc  detected. 

m  Paaqoier  (Recherches  de  la  France, 
I.  ii.  c.  ^)  pobliihed  this  ordinance, 
wbidi,  inoeea,  •«  the  editor  o{  Ordon- 
luncea  des  Roia,  t.  i.  p.  $47.  observes, 
it   no   ordinance,  but  •  rcgulatioa   (or 


tbe  execution  of  one  preriouslr  made: 
nor  does  it  establich  the  residence  of 
tbe  pari  lament  in  Paris. 

0  Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  viL  p.  303. 
and  Encyclopedic,  art.  Parlement,  are 
the  best  authorities  I  have  found. 
There  mar  very  possibly  be  superior 
works  on  this  branch  of  tae  French  con- 
Btitution  which  have  not  fallen  into  my 
hands. 
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fifteenth  centuries  frequently  give  their  king  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  treat  disobedience  to  htm  as  sacrilege./' 

But  among  these  lawyers,  altliough  the  general  tenants  of 
the  crown  by  barony  ceased  to  appear,  there  still  continued 
to  sit  a  more  eminent  body,  the  lay  and  spiritual  peers  of 
France,  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  that  ancient  baronial 
aristocracy.  It  is  a  very  controverted  question  at  what  time 
this  exclusive  dignity  of  peerage,  a  word  obviously  applicable 
by  the  feudal  law  to  all  persons  coequal  in  degree  of  tenure, 
was  reserved  to  twelve  vassals.  At  the  coronation  of  Philip 
Augustus,  in  1179.  we  first  perceive  the  six  great  feudatories, 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guicnne,  counts  of  Toulouse, 
Flanders,  Champagne,  distinguished  by  the  offices  they  per- 
formed in  that  ceremony.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that,  by  their 
princely  splendor  and  importance,  tlicy  should  eclipse  such 
petty  lords  as  Bourbon  and  Coucy,  however  equal  in  quality 
of  tenure.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  six  ecclesias- 
tical peers,  the  duke-bishops  of  Rheims,  Laon,  and  Langres, 
the  count-bishops  of  Beauvais,  Chalons,  and  Noyon,  were  add- 
ed as  a  sort  of  parallel  or  counterpoise. 9  Their  precedence  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  carried  wath  it  any  other  privilege, 
at  least  in  judicature,  than  other  barons  enjoyed.  But  their 
pre-eminence  being  fully  confirmed,  Philip  the  Fair  set  the 
precedent  of  augmenting  their  original  number,  by  conferring 
the  dignity  of  peerage  on  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  the  Count 
of  Artois.''  Other  creations  took  place  subsequently  ;  but  these 
were  confined,  during  the  period  comprised  in  this  work,  to 
princes  of  the  royal  blood.  The  peers  were  constant  members 
of  the  parliament,  from  which  other  vassals  holding  in  chief 
were  never,  perhaps,  excluded  by  law,  but  their  attendance  was 
rare  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  soon  afterwards  ceased  alto- 
gether.-J 

A  judicial  body,  composed  of  the  greatest  nobles  in  France, 
as  well  as  of  learned  and  eminent  lawyers,  must  naturally  have 
soon  become  politically  important.  Notwithstanding  their  dis- 
position to  enhance  every  royal  prerogative,  as  opposed  to 
feudal  privileges,  the  parliament  was  not  disinclined  to  see  its 
own  protection  invoked  by  the  subject.  It  appears  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  Charles  V.,  in  1371,  that  the  nobility  of  Languedoc 


p  Mably,  I.  iv.  c.  2,  note  10. 
Q  V«Uy,  t.  ii.  p.  ^7;  t.  iii.  p.  221;  t.  iv. 
p.  41. 
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1  Encyclopedic,  art.  Parlement,  p.  6. 
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had  appealed  to  the  parHament  of  Paris  against  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  king's  authority ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the  French 
constitution  did  not  recognize  the  levying  of  money  without 
consent  of  the  States-General,  must  have  been  a  just  ground 
of  appeal,  though  the  present  ordinance  annuls  and  overturns 
it.'  During  the  tempests  of  Charles  VI.'s  unhappy  reign  the 
parliament  acquired  a  more  decided  authority,  and  held,  in 
some  degree,  the  balance  between  the  contending  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  This  influence  was  partly  owing  to 
one  remarkable  function  attributed  to  the  parliament,  which 
raised  it  much  above  the  level  of  a  merely  political  tribunal. 
and  has  at  various  times  wrought  striking  effects  in  the  French 
monarchy. 

The  few  ordinances  enacted  by  kings  of  France  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  generally  by  the  advice 
of  their  royal  council,  in  which  probably  they  were  solemnly 
declared  as  well  as  agreed  upon.  But  after  the  gradual  revo- 
lution of  government,  which  took  away  from  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy all  control  over  the  king's  edicts,  and  substituted  a  new 
magistracy  for  the  ancient  baronial  court,  these  legislative  or- 
dinances were  commonly  drawn  up  by  the  interior  council,  or 
what  we  may  call  the  ministry.  They  were  in  some  instances 
promulgated  by  the  king  in  parliament.  Others  were  sent 
thither  for  registration  or  entry  upon  their  records.  This  for- 
mality was  by  degrees,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  deemed  es- 
sential to  render  them  authentic  and  notorious,  and  therefore 
indirectly  gave  them  the  sanction  and  validity  of  a  law."  Such, 
at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the  received  doctrine  before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  contended  by  Mably, 
among  other  writers,  that  at  so  early  an  epoch  the  parliament 
of  Paris  did  not  enjoy,  nor  even  claim  to  itself,  that  anomalous 
right  of  judging  the  expediency  of  edicts  proceeding  from  the 
king,  which  afterwards  so  remarkably  modified  the  absolute- 
ness of  his  power.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly manifested  pretensions  of  this  nature:  first,  by  register- 
ing ordinances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  testify  its  own  unwilling- 
ness and  disapprobation,  of  which  one  instance  occurs  as  early 
as  1418,  and  another  in  1443;  and.  afterwards,  by  remonstrat- 
ing against  and  delaying  the  registration  of  laws  which  it 
deemed  inimical  to  the  public  interest.    A  conspicuous  proof 

/  Mably,  1.  v.  c.  5,  note  5.  u  Enc/cIop£d)e,  art.  Parlemeat. 
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of  this  spirit  was  given  in  their  opposition  to  Louis  XL  when 
repealing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  his  father — an  ordinance 
essential,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
In  this  instance  they  ultimately  yielded ;  but  at  another  time 
they  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  enregister  letters  containing  an 
alienation  of  the  royal  domain.!' 

The  counsellors  of  parliament  were  originally  appointed  by 
the  king ;  and  they  were  even  changed  according  to  circum- 
stances. Charles  V,  made  the  first  alteration,  by  permitting 
them  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  election,  which  usage  continued 
during  the  next  reign.  Charles  VII.  resumed  the  nomina- 
tion of  fresh  members  upon  vacancies.  Louis  XL  even  dis- 
placed actual  counsellors.  But  in  1468,  from  whatever  motive, 
he  published  a  most  important  ordinance,  declaring  the  presi- 
dents and  counsellors  of  parliament  immovable,  except  in  case 
of  legal  forfeiture.^  This  extraordinary  measure  of  conferring 
independence  on  a  body  which  had  already  displayed  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  eminent  privilege  by  opposing  the  registra- 
tion of  his  edicts,  is  perhaps  to  be  deemed  a  proof  of  that  short- 
sightedness as  to  points  of  substantial  interest  so  usually  found 
in  crafty  men.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  formed  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris  an  independent  power  not  emanating  from 
the  royal  will,  nor  liable,  except  through  force,  to  be  destroyed 
by  it ;  which,  in  later  times,  became  almost  the  sole  depositary, 
if  not  of  what  we  should  call  the  love  of  freedom,  yet  of  public 
spirit  and  attachment  to  justice.  France,  so  fertile  of  great 
men  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  might  better 
spare,  perhaps,  from  her  annals  any  class  and  description  of 
them  than  her  lawyers.  Doubtless  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
with  its  prejudices  and  narrow  views,  its  high  notions  of  loyal 
obedience  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  remonstrances  and  re- 
sistance, its  anomalous  privilege  of  objecting  to  edicts,  hardly 
approved  hv  the  nation  who  did  not  participate  in  it,  and  over- 
turned with  facility bythe  king  whenever  the  thought  fit  to  exert 
the  sinews  of  his  prerogative,  but  was  an  inadequate  substitute 
for  that  co-ordinate  sovereignty,  that  equal  concurrence  of 
national  representatives  in  legislation,  which  has  long  been  the 
exclusive  pride  of  our  government,*  and  to  which  the  States- 
General  of  France,  in  their  best  days,  had  never  aspired.    No 


V  Mably,  I.  ri.  c  $•  notes  15;  and  31 ; 
(larnicr.  HiM.  de  France,  t.  xvu.  pp.  219. 
380. 


iif  Villaret.  t.  xiv.  p.  431 ;    Encyclope- 
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man  of  sane  understanding  would  desire  to  revive  institutions 
both  uncongenial  to  modem  opinions  and  to  the  natural  order 
of  society.  Yet  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  must  ever 
be  respectable.  It  exhibited  upon  various  occasions  virtues 
from  which  human  esteem  is  as  inseparable  as  the  shadow  from 
the  substance — a  severe  adherence  to  principles,  an  unaccom- 
modating sincerity,  individual  disinterestedness  and  consist- 
ency. Whether  indeed  these  qualities  have  been  so  generally 
characteristic  of  the  French  people  as  to  afford  no  peculiar 
commendation  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  it  is  rather  for  the 
observer  of  the  present  day  than  the  historian  of  past  times  to 
decide.-*^ 

The  principal  causes  that  operated  in  subverting  the  feudal 
system  may  be  comprehended  under  three  distinct  heads — the 
increasing  power  of  the  crown,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  ranks, 
and  the  decay  of  the  feudal  principle. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  last  pages  to  point  out  the 
acquisitions  of  power  by  the  crown  of  France  in  respect  of 
legislative  and  judicial  authority.  The  principal  augmenta- 
tions of  its  domain  have  been  historically  mentioned  in  the 
last  book,  but  the  subject  may  here  require  further  notice. 
The  French  kings  naturally  acted  upon  a  system,  in  order  to 
recover  those  possessions  which  the  improvidence  or  necessi- 
ties of  the  Carlovingian  race  had  suffered  almost  to  fall  away 
from  the   monarchy.     This  course,  pursued   with   tolerable 


X  The  province  of  Lansuedoc,  with  its 
dtpfndenciea  of  Quercy  and  Roucrguc. 
having  belonged  almost  in  full  sove- 
reignty to  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  was 
nut  perhaps  subject  to  the  feudal  resort 
or  appellant  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal 
at  Paris,  Philip  the  Bold,  after  its  re- 
union to  the  cTowa,  established  the  par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  B  tribunal  without 
appeal,  in  ijSo.  This  was,  however, 
suspended  from  i^i  to  1443,  during 
which  interval  the  parliament  of  fans 
exercised  an  appellant  jurisdiction  over 
Languedoc.  Vaissette,  Hist,  de  I..ang. 
t.  iv.  p.  60,  71,  5^  Sovereign  courts  or 
parliaments  were  established  by  Charles 
Vll.  at  Grenoble  for  Dauphine,  and  by 
Louis  XI.  at  Bordeaux  and  Dijon  for 
Guienne  and  Burgundy.  The  Mrlla- 
menl  of  Rouen  is  not  so  ancient.  These 
institutions  rather  diminished  the  re- 
sort of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
had  extended  over  Hurgundy,  and,  in 
time  of  peace,  over  Cuienne. 

A  work  has  appeared  within  a  few 
years  which  throws  an  abundant  light 
on  the  judicial  system,  and  indeed  on 
the  whole  civil  polity  o(  France,  as  well 


as  other  countries,  during  the  middle 
ages.  I  allude  to  L'Esprit.  Origine,  et 
I^ogres  des  Institutions  judiciares  des 
principaux  Pays  dc  I'Europe,  by  M. 
Meyer,  of  Amsterdam;  especially  the 
first  and  third  volumes.  It  would  have 
been  fortunate  had  it»  publication  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work;  as  1  might  have  rcndereil 
this  chapter  on  the  Teudal  system  in 
many  respects  more  perspicuous  and 
correct.  As  it  is,  without  availing  my- 
self of  M.  Meyer's  learning  and  acute- 
ness  to  illustrate  the  obscurity  of  these 
researches,  or  discussing  the  few  ques- 
tions upon  which  I  might  venture,  with 
deference,  to  adhere  to  another  opinion, 
neither  of  which  could  conveniently  be 
done  on  the  present  occasion,  I  shall 
content  myscli  with  this  general  refer- 
ence to  a  performance  of  singtilar  dili- 
gence and  ability,  which  no  student  of 
these  antiquities  should  neglect.  In  all 
essential  points  I  am  happy  to  perceive 
that  M.  Meyer's  views  of  the  middle 
ages  are  not  far  different  from  my  own. 
—Note  to  the  fourth  edition. 
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steadiness  for  two  or  three  centuries,  restored  their  effective 
power.  By  escheat  or  forfeiture,  by  bequest  or  purchase,  by 
marriage  or  succession,  a  number  of  fiefs  were  merged  in  their 
increasing  domain.^'  It  was  part  of  their  poUcy  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  arriere-ficfs,  and  thus  to  become  tenants  of  their  own 
barons.  In  such  cases  the  king  was  obUged  by  the  feudal  duties 
to  perform  homage,  by  proxy,  to  his  subjects,  and  engage  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  fief.  But,  for  every  political  purpose, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lord  could  have  no  command  over  so 
formidable  a  vassal.^ 

The  reunion  of  so  many  fiefs  was  attempted  to  be  secured 
by  a  legal  principle,  that  the  domain  was  inalienable  and  im- 
prescriptible. This  became  at  length  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  law  of  France.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older 
than  the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1318,  revoked  the  aliena- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  nor  was  it  thoroughly  established, 
even  in  theory,  till  the  fifteenth  century.o  Alienations,  how- 
ever, were  certainly  very  repugnant  to  the  policy  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  St.  Louis.  But  there  was  one  species  of  infeudation 
so  consonant  to  ancient  usage  and  prejudice  that  it  could  not 
be  avoided  upon  any  suggestions  of  policy;  this  was  the  in- 
vestiture of  younger  princes  of  the  blood  with  considerable 


y  The  word  domain  is  calculated,  by 
a  seeminK  ambiguity,  to  perplex  the 
reader  of  French  history.  In  Its 
priioanr  sense,  (lie  domain  or  demesne 
Tdojninicuin)  of  any  jiroprietor  was  con- 
fined to  the  lands  in  his  immediate  oc> 
cupation ;  excluding  thofie  of  which  hit 
tenant*,  whether  m  (ic(  or  villena^e, 
whether  for  a  certain  estate  or  at  will, 
had  an  actual  possession,  or,  in  our  law- 
languaKC,  pernancy  of  the  profits.  Thus 
the  compilers  of  Domcsday-Book  dis- 
tinguish, in  every  manor,  the  lands  held 
by  the  lord  in  aemcsne  from  those  oc- 
cupied by  his  villeins  or  other  tenants. 
And  in  England  the  word,  il  not  tech- 
nically, yet  in  use,  is  still  confined  io 
this  sense.  But  in  a  secondary  accepta- 
tion, more  usual  in  France,  the  domain 
comprehended  all  lands  for  which  rent 
was  paid  (censives),  and  which  con- 
tributed to  the  regular  annual  revenue 
of  the  proprietor.  The  great  distinction 
was  between  lands  in  demesne  and 
those  in  fief.  A  grant  of  territory, 
whether  by  the  kinK  or  another  lord, 
comprising  as  well  domanial  estates  and 
tributary  towns  as  feudal  superiorities, 
was  expressed  to  convey  "  in  dominico 
quod  est  in  dominico,  et  in  feodo  quod 
est  in  feodo."  Since,  therefore,  nefs, 
even  those  of  the  vavassors  or  inferior 
tenantry,  were  not  part  of  the  lord's 
domain,  there  is,  as  I  said,  an  apparent 
ambiguity  in  the  Uutguage  of  historians 


who  speak  of  the  reunion  of  provinces 
to  the  royal  domain.  This  ambiguity, 
however,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 
When  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  been  united  by 
Philip  Augustus  to  his  domain,  we  arc 
not,  of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  soil 
of  that  province  became  the  private  es- 
tate of  the  crown.  It  continued,  as  be- 
fore, in  the  possession  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  their  sub-vassals,  who  had 
held  their  estates  of  the  dukes.  But  it 
is  meant  only  that  the  King  of  France 
stood  exactly  in  the  place  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  with  the  same  rights  of 
possession  over  lands  absolutely  in  de- 
mesne, of  rents  and  customary  pay- 
ments from  the  burgesses  of  towns  and 
tenants  in  roture  or  villena|;e,  and  of 
feudal  services  from  the  military  vas- 
sals. The  immediate  superiority,  and 
the  immediate  resort,  or  jurisdiction, 
over  these  devolved  to  the  crown;  and 
thus  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  consid- 
ered as  a  fief,  was  reunited,  or.  more 
properly,  merged  in  the  royal  domain, 
though  a  very  small  part  of  the  territory 
might  become  truly  domanial. 

9  See  a  memorial  on  the  aequifitirjn 
of  arridre-fiefs  by  the  Kings  of  France, 
in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  t.  i.  by 
M.  Dacier. 

a  Preface  au  ijme  tome  des  Ordon- 
nances,  par  M.  Pastoret. 
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territorial  appanages.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  epoch  of  ap- 
panages on  so  g^eat  a  scale  was  the  reig^  of  St.  Louis,  whose 
efforts  were  constantly  directed  against  feudal  independence. 
Yet  he  invested  his  brothers  with  the  counties  of  Poitou,  Anjou, 
and  Artois,  and  his  sons  with  those  of  Clermont  and  Alen<;on. 
This  practice,  in  later  times,  produced  very  mischievous  conse- 
quences. 

Under  a  second  class  of  events  that  contributed  to  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system  we  may  reckon  the  abolition 
of  villenage,  the  increase  of  commerce  and  consequent  opu- 
lence of  merchants  and  artisans,  and  especially  the  institu- 
tions of  free  cities  and  boroughs.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  steps  in  the  progress  of  society  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  and  deserves  particular  consideration. 

The  provincial  cities  under  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed,  as 
is  well  known,  a  municipal  magistracy,  and  the  right  of  internal 
regulation.  Nor  was  it  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Frank 
or  Gothic  conquerors  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  these  privi- 
leges. It  was  long  believed,  however,  that  Httle,  if  any,  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  preservation,  either  in  France  or  Italy, 
could  be  found ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  had  ever  existed,  that  they 
were  wholly  swept  away  in  the  former  country  during  the 
confusion  of  the  ninth  century,  which  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system. 

Every  town,  except  within  the  royal  domains,  was  subject 
to  some  lord.  In  episcopal  cities  the  bishop  possessed  a  con- 
siderable authority ;  and  in  many  there  was  a  class  of  resident 
nobility.  But  this  subject  has  been  better  elucidated  of  late 
years ;  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that  instances  of  munici- 
pal government  were  at  least  not  rare,  especially  in  the  south 
of  France,  throughout  the  long  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,* 
though  becoming  far  more  common  in  its  latter  part. 

The  earliest  charters  of  community  granted  to  towns  in 
France  have  been  commonly  referred  to  the  time  of  Louis  VI. 
Noyon,  St.  Quentin,  Laon,  and  Amiens  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  that  received  emancipation  at  the  hands  of  this  prince. c 
The  chief  towns  in  the  royal  domains  were  successively  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  privileges  during  the  reig^ns  of  Louis  VI., 


b  [Note  XVlII.l 

e  OrdonnanccB  aes  Rai»,  ubi  rapra,  p. 


7.    Tliese  charters  are  as  old  as   iito, 
but  the  precise  date  is  unknown. 
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Louis  VII.,  and  Philip  Augustus.  This  example  was  gradu- 
ally followed  by  the  peers  and  other  barons;  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  custom  had  prevailed  over 
all  France.  It  has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  the  crusades 
had  a  material  influence  in  promoting  the  erection  of  com- 
munities. Those  expeditions  would  have  repaid  Europe  for 
the  prodigality  of  crimes  and  miseries  which  attended  them 
if  this  notion  were  founded  in  reality.  But  I  confess  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  their  beneficial  consequences 
appear  to  me  very  much  exaggerated.  The  cities  of  Italy  ob- 
tained their  internal  liberties  by  gradual  encroachments,  and 
by  the  concessions  of  the  Franconian  emperors.  Those  upon 
the  Rhine  owed  many  of  their  privileges  to  the  same  monarchs, 
whose  cause  they  had  espoused  in  the  rebellions  of  Germany. 
In  France  the  charters  granted  by  Louis  the  Fat  could  hardly 
be  connected  with  the  first  crusade,  in  which  the  crown  had 
taken  no  part,  and  were  long  prior  to  tlte  second.  It  was  not 
till  fifty  years  afterwards  that  the  barons  seem  to  have  trod 
in  his  steps  by  granting  charters  to  their  vassals,  and  these  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  related  in  time  to  any 
of  the  crusades.  Still  less  can  the  corporations  erected  by 
Henry  II.  in  England  be  ascribed  to  these  holy  wars,  in  which 
England  had  hitherto  taken  no  considerable  share. 

The  establishment  of  chartered  towns  in  France  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  deliberate  policy.  "  Louis  the  Gross,"  says 
Robertson,  "  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  gave  law  to  the 
crown,  first  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on 
the  towns  situated  within  his  own  domain."  Yet  one  does  not 
immediately  perceive  what  strength  the  king  could  acquire  by 
granting  these  extensive  privileges  within  his  own  domains, 
if  the  great  vassals  were  only  weakened,  as  he  asserts  after- 
wards, by  following  his  example.  In  what  sense,  besides, 
can  it  be  meant  that  Noyon  or  Amiens,  by  obtaining  certain 
franchises,  became  a  power  that  could  counterbalance  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  or  Count  of  Champagne  ?  It  is  more  natural  to 
impute  this  measure,  both  in  the  king  and  his  barons,  to  their 
pecuniary  exigencies;  for  we  could  hardly  doubt  that  their 
concessions  were  sold  at  the  highest  price,  even  if  the  existing 
charters  did  not  exhibit  the  fullest  proof  of  it.d    It  is  obvious, 

^  Ordonnafices  de«   Rols,   t   xi.   pr^Tace,  p.  iS  ct  5a 
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however,  that  the  coarser  methods  of  rapine  must  have  grown 
obsolete,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  property 
established,  before  they  could  enter  into  any  compact  with 
their  lord  for  the  purchase  of  liberty.  Guibert,  abbot  of  St. 
Nogent,  near  Laon,  relates  the  establishment  of  a  community 
in  that  dty  with  circumstances  that,  in  the  main,  might  prob- 
ably occur  in  any  other  place.  Continual  acts  of  violence  and 
robbery  having  been  committed,  which  there  was  no  pxalice 
adequate  to  prevent,  the  clergy  and  principal  inhabitants  agreed 
to  enfranchise  tlie  populace  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  to  bind 
the  whole  society  by  regulations  for  general  security.  These 
conditions  were  gladly  accepted ;  the  money  was  paid,  and  the 
leading  men  swore  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  inferior 
freemen.  The  bishop  of  Laon,  who  happened  to  be  absent, 
at  first  opposed  this  new  institution,  but  was  ultimately  in-.fl 
duced,  by  money,  to  take  a  similar  oath ;  and  the  community 
was  confirmed  by  the  king.  Unluckily  for  himself,  the  bishop 
afterwards  annulled  the  charter ;  when  the  inhabitants,  in  de- 
spair at  seeing  themselves  reduced  to  servitude,  rose  and  mur- 
dered him.  This  was  in  1112;  and  Guibert's  narrative  cer- 
tainly does  not  support  the  opinion  that  charters  of  community 
proceeded  from  the  policy  of  government.  He  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  them  with  the  jealousy  of  a  feudal  abbot,  and 
blames  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  for  consenting  to  such  an  es- 
tablishment in  his  city,  from  which,  according  to  Guibert,  many  _ 
evils  resulted.  In  his  sermons,  we  are  told,  this  abbot  used  to  fl 
descant  on  "  tho.se  execrable  communities  where  serfs,  against 
law  and  justice,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  power  of  their 
lords."'  1 

In  some  cases  they  were  indebted  for  success  to  their  own 
courage  and  love  of  liberty.  Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  superiors,  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  united  them- 
selves in  a  common  league,  confirmed  by  oath,  for  the  sake 
of  redress.  One  of  these  associations  took  place  at  Mans  as 
early  as  1067,  and.  though  it  did  not  produce  any  charter  of 
privileges,  is  a  proof  of  the  spirit  to  which  ultimately  the  supe- 
rior classes  were  obliged  to  submit.^  Several  charters  bear 
witness  that  this  spirit  of  resistance  was  justified  by  oppression. 
Louis  VIL  frequently  declares  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 


r  Hist.   Litt^rmire  de  Im  France,  I.  x. 
44S.    Du  Canre,  voc  Commania. 


f  Rectieit  des  Historiens,  L  xiT.  pr^ 
{ace  p.  66, 
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towns  to  be  his  motive  for  enfranchising  them.  Thus  the  char- 
ter of  Mantes,  in  11 50,  is  said  to  be  given  "  pro  nimia  oppres- 
sione  pauperum :  "  that  of  Compiegne,  in  1 153,  "  propter  enor- 
mitates  clericorum :  "  that  of  Dourlens,  granted  by  the  Count 
of  Pontbieu  in  1202,  "  propter  injurias  et  molestias  a  potentibus 
terrae  burgensibus  frequenter  illatas."  e 

The  privileges  which  these  towns  of  France  derived  from 
their  charters  were  surprisingly  extensive ;  especially  if  we 
do  not  suspect  some  of  them  to  be  merely  in  confirmation  of 
previous  usages.  They  were  made  capable  of  possessing  com- 
mon property,  and  authorized  to  use  a  common  seal  as  the 
symbol  of  their  incorporation.  The  more  oppressive  and  igno- 
minious tokens  of  subjection,  such  as  the  fine  paid  to  the  lord 
for  permission  to  marry  their  children,  were  abolished.  Their 
payments  of  rent  or  tribute  were  limited  both  in  amount  and 
as  to  the  occasions  when  they  might  be  demanded :  and  these 
were  levied  by  assessors  of  their  own  electing.  Some  obtained 
an  exemption  from  assisting  their  lord  in  war;  others  were 
only  bound  to  follow  him  when  he  personally  commanded ; 
and  almost  ail  limited  their  service  to  one,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
very  few  days.  If  they  were  persuaded  to  extend  its  duration, 
it  was,  like  that  of  feudal  tenants,  at  the  cost  of  their  superior. 
Their  customs,  as  to  succession  and  other  matters  of  private 
right,  were  reduced  to  certainty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  laid 
down  in  the  charter  of  incorporation.  And  the  observation 
of  these  was  secured  by  the  most  valuable  privilege  which  the 
chartered  towns  obtained — that  of  exemption  from  the  juris- 
diction, as  well  of  the  royal  as  the  territorial  judges.  They 
were  subject  only  to  that  of  magistrates,  either  wholly  elected 
by  themselves,  or,  in  some  places,  with  a  greater  or  less  par- 
ticipation of  choice  in  the  lord.  They  were  empowered  to 
make  special  rules,  or,  as  we  call  them,  by-laws,  so  as  not  to 
contravene  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  or  the  ordinances 
of  the  king.A 

It  was  undoubtedly  far  from  the  intention  of  those  barons 
who  conferred  such  immunities  upon  their  subjects  to  relin- 
quish their  own  superiority  and  rights  not  expressly  conceded. 
But  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 


t  Ordonnancea  des  Rois,  t.  xi.  preface 

prefaces  au.x  tomes  xi.  et  xii.; 

Du    Cange,    voc.    Commtinia,    Hostis; 


Carpenticr,  Suppl.  ad  Dn  Cansre,  v. 
Hostis;  Mabl}^,  Observations  sur  THist. 
de  France.  1.  lii.  c.  j. 
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thirteenth  century,  which  affected,  in  a  high  degree,  the  feudal 
constitution  of  France.  Towns,  distrustful  of  their  lord's  fidel- 
ity, sometimes  called  in  the  king  as  guarantee  of  his  engage- 
ments. The  first  stage  of  royal  interference  led  to  a  more 
extensive  measure.  Philip  Augustus  granted  letters  of  safe- 
guard to  communities  dependent  upon  the  barons,  assuring 
to  them  his  own  protection  and  patronage.'  And  this  was  fol- 
lowed up  so  quickly  by  the  court,  if  we  believe  some  writers, 
that  in  the  next  reign  Louis  VIII.  pretended  to  the  immediate 
sovereignty  over  all  chartered  towns,  in  exclusion  of  their 
original  lords.;  Nothing,  perhaps,  had  so  decisive  an  eflfect 
in  subverting  the  feudal  aristocracy.  The  barons  perceived, 
too  late,  that,  for  a  price  long  since  lavished  in  prodigal  mag- 
nificence or  useless  warfare,  they  had  suffered  the  source  of 
their  wealth  to  be  diverted,  and  the  nerves  of  their  strength  to 
be  severed.  The  government  prudently  respected  the  privileges ' 
secured  by  charter.  Philip  the  Long  established  an  officer 
in  all  large  towns  to  preserve  peace  by  an  armed  police ;  but 
though  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  crown,  he  was  elected  by 
the  burgesses,  and  they  took  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity  to  each 
other.  Thus  shielded  under  the  king's  mantle,  they  ventured 
to  encroach  upon  the  neighboring  lords,  and  to  retaliate  for 
the  long  oppression  of  the  commonalty. ft  Every  citizen  was 
bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  the  common  cause  against  all  ag- 
gressors, and  this  obligation  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  order 
to  swell  their  numbers,  it  became  the  practice  to  admit  all  who 


•  Mibly,  Observations  sur  I'Hist.  de 
France,  1,  iii.  c.  j. 

i  Reputabat  civitales  omnrs  suas 
esse,  in  quibus  communis  cssent.  I 
mention  this  in  delerencc  to  Dii  Cance, 
Mably,  and  others,  who  SKSume  the 
fact  as  inconlrovertible;  but  the  passage 
is  only  in  a  monkish  chroniclcT,  whose 
authority,  were  it  even  more  explicit, 
would  not  weigh  much  in  a  matter  oi 
law.  Beaumanoir,  however,  sixty  years 
afterwards,  lays  it  down  that  no  one  can 
erect  a  commune  without  the  kind's 
consent,  c.  so,  p.  j68.  And  this  was  an 
unquestionable  maxim  in  the  (oiirteenth 
century. — Orclonn.inces,  t.  xi.  p.  19. 

i  In  the  fharler  of  Philip  Augustus 
to  the  town  of  Roye  in  Picardy,  we 
read.  If  any  stranger,  whether  noble  or 
vitleln.  Commits  a  wrong  against  the 
tDwa,  the  mayor  shall  summon  him  to 
answer  fnr  it,  and  if  he  does  not  obey 
the  summons  the  mayor  and  inhabi- 
tants may  ro  and  destroy  his  house,  in 
which  we  (the  kinv)  will' lend  them  our 
asiiatance,  if  the  house  be  too  stronR 
for  the  burgesses  to  pull  down :  except 


the  case  of  one  of  our  vassals,  whose 
house  shali  not  be  destroyed;  but  be 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town 
till  he  has  made  amends  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  mayor  and  jurats.  Ordoa- 
nances  des  Rols.  t.  xi.  p.  2a8.  This 
summary  process  could  only,  as  I  con- 
ceive, he  employed  if  the  house  was  sit- 
uated within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commune.     See  Charter   of   Crespy,   id. 

fi.  253.  In  other  cases  the  applicatioa- 
or  redress  was  to  be  made  in  the  first  1 
instance  to  the  lord  of  the  territory 
wherein  the  detinquent  resided.  But 
upon  his  failing  to  enforce  satisfaction, 
the  mayor  and  jurats  might  satisfy 
thrmsetves;  liceat  justitiam  auzrere, 
proiit  potemnt;  that  is,  might  pull 
down  his  house  provided  thcv  could. 
Mably  positively  maintains  tne  com- 
munes to  have  had  the  right  of  levying 
war,  1.  iii.  c.  7.  And  Brjquigny  seems 
to  coincide  with  him.  rtrdonnances, 
preface,  p.  46;  see  also  HisL  de  Ljin- 
jruedoc.  t.  iii.  p.  115.  The  territory  of 
commune  was  called  Pax  (p.  iSj);  ma 
expressive  word. 
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came  to  reside  within  iheir  walls  to  the  rights  of  burghership, 
even  though  they  were  villeins  appurtenant  to  the  soil  of  a 
master  from  whom  they  had  escaped.'  Others,  having  obtained 
the  same  privileges,  continued  to  dwell  in  the  country;  but, 
upon  any  dispute  with  their  lords,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
their  community.  Philip  the  Fair,  erecting  certain  communes 
in  Languedoc,  gave  to  any  who  would  declare  on  oath 
that  he  was  aggrieved  by  the  lord  or  his  officers  the  right  of 
being  admitted  a  burgess  of  the  next  town,  upon  paying  one 
mark  of  silver  to  the  king,  and  purchasing  a  tenement  of  a 
definite  value.  But  the  neglect  of  this  condition  and  several 
other  abuses  are  enumerated  in  an  instrument  of  Charles  V., 
containing  the  complaints  made  by  the  nobility  and  rich  eccle- 
siastics of  the  neighborhood,'"  in  his  reign  the  feudal  indepen- 
dence had  so  completely  yielded,  that  the  court  began  to  give 
in  to  a  new  policy,  which  was  ever  after  pursued ;  that  of  main- 
taining the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  noble  class  against 
those  attacks  which  wealth  and  liberty  encouraged  the  ple- 
beians to  make  upon  them. 

The  maritime  towns  of  the  south  of  France  entered  into 
separate  alliances  with  foreign  states  ;  as  Narbonne  with  Genoa 
in  Ii66,  and  Montpellier  in  the  next  century.  At  the  death 
of  Raymond  VII.,  Avignon,  Aries,  and  Marseilles  affected  to 
set  up  republican  governments;  hut  they  were  soon  brought 
into  subjection. I*  The  independent  character  of  maritime 
towns  was  not  peculiar  to  those  of  the  southern  provinces. 
Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  negotiated  and  entered  into  alli- 
ances with  the  towns  of  Flanders,  to  which  neither  their  count 
nor  the  King  of  France  were  parties.*  Even  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  not  hesitate  to 
address  the  citizens  of  Rouen,  in  consequence  of  the  capture 
of  some  ships,  as  if  they  had  formed  an  independent  state./* 
This  evidently  arose  out  of  the  ancient  customs  of  private 


/  One  of  the  most  remarkable  privi- 
leges of  chartered  towns  was  that  of 
conferring  freedom  on  runawav  serls,  if 
they  were  not  reclaimed  by  their  mas- 
ters within  a  certain  time.  This  was  a 
prettij  general  law.  Si  quia  nativus 
quiete  per  unum  annntn  et  unum  dicin 
in  aliqui  villa  privitef^iata  manserit,  ita 
quod  in  eorum  commimetn  gyldam 
tanquam  civis  receplus  fueril,  eo  ipso  & 
villcnaKio  libcrabiliir.  Glanvil,  I.  v  c. 
5.  The  cities  of  I.anKuedoc  had  the 
nme  privilege.    Vaissette,  t.  iii.  p.  5^, 


530.  .\nd  the  editor  of  (he  Ordon- 
nances  speaks  of  it  as  general,  p.  44.  A 
similar  custom  was  established  in  Ger- 
many: but  the  term  of  prescription  wai, 
in  some  placet  at  least,  much  longer 
than  a  year  and  a  day,  Pfeffel.  t.  i.  p. 
J94. 

m  Martenne,  Theiaur.  Anecd.  t.  i.  p. 
i$iS- 

N  Velly.  t.  iv.  p.  446,  t.  v.  p.  97. 

0  Rymer,  t.  iv.  passim. 

p  Cikrmtr,  t.  xvii.  p.  396. 


^^^  MALLAM 

mtkf^i  ¥AtUih,  J"W|f  »**«'  **'«y  ^'^'^  repressed  by  a  stricter 
i«o1l*-*»  *<  JMrHJi",  I'Oiillnuwl  with  lawless  violence  on  the  ocean, 
j,j,,i  lit  plritcy  lo  the  commercial  enterprise 

•  ,vH|i«IHIiiUmu   tl»*'   J*>ri*e»  whkh   in  opposite  directions 

i  ,',    t      '  '    vsUMU  IrvMtt  the  cnliancement  of  royal  pre- 

\  «U\><\  v>i  th«  chartered  towns,  its  resistance 

iw^w  wwvK  Kmc^^.  iMd  fcw  an  intrinsic  decay.    No 

-  t^VA  li^M  vomiMrt  MdMCli  does  not  rivet  itself  to 

.^  >^A  muiutk  fr^wAice  or  acknowledged  in- 

-^  had  or^fii»ny  much  of  this  char- 

^1^        ^  ..  ili«y  was  warm  and  active,     hi  fai- 

JJi,  Jk!  ^  mutual  assistance  and   fidelity  by 

''^^  .s  of  friendship  were  awakened- 

:iy  superadded  to  those  of  positive 

.,.  wars  were  at  their  height,  the  con- 

il  grew  close  and  cordial,  in  proportion 

«mmity  towards  others.     It  was  not 

•  list  and  impoverish  his  vavassors 

seigniory;   for  there  was  no  rent 

s^  nor  any  labor  so  serviceable  as  that  of 

,lal  obligation  was  far  better  adapted  to 
,.jr  neighboring  lords  than  to  the  wars  of 
.  fotinded  upon  the  poverty  of  the  smaller 
,    ilicir  martial  duties  to  a  period  never  ex- 
o>.  and  diminished  according  to  the  subdi- 
,t.    They  could  undertake  an  expedition,  but 
,  .,  .    they  could  burn  an  open  town,  but  had  seldom 
,   .  ,  ;x'  a  fortress.    Hence,  when  the  kings  of  France 
*v  ^■re  engaged  in  wars  which,  on  our  side*  at  least. 
.    nti.l  national,  the  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia 
•III.    It  was  not  easy  to  employ  the  military  tenants 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  of 
Pk^  y,i\\nn  the  limits  of  their  term  of  service.    When,  under 
,^   II    and  Richard  I.,  the  scene  of  war  was  frequently 
|QCf««l  to  the  Garonne  or  the  Charente.  this  was  still  more 
^^able.    The  first  remedy  to  which  sovereigns  had  re- 
f  was  to  keep  their  vassals  in  service  after  the  expiration 
^r  forty  days,  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  pay.?    But  this  was 

It  CBOge,  et  CanxnUw,  voc.  Ilosti*.  •The  English. 
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frequently  neither  convenient  to  the  tenant,  anxious  to  return 
back  to  his  household,  nor  to  the  king,  who  could  not  readily 
defray  the  charges  of  an  army.''  Something  was  to  be  devised 
more  adequate  to  the  exigency,  though  less  suitable  to  the 
feudal  spirit.  By  the  feudal  law  the  fief  was,  in  strictness,  for- 
feited by  neglect  of  attendance  upon  the  lord's  expedition.  A 
milder  usage  introduced  a  fine,  which,  however,  was  generally 
rather  heavy,  and  assessed  at  discretion.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  has  been  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  present  book, 
from  the  muster-roll  of  Philip  the  Bold's  expedition  against 
the  Count  de  P'oix.  The  first  Norman  kings  of  England  made 
these  amercements  very  oppressive.  But  when  a  pecuniary 
payment  became  the  regular  course  of  redeeming  personal  ser- 
vice, which,  under  the  name  of  escuage,  may  be  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  it  was  essential  to  liberty  that  the  mili- 
tary tenant  should  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown.J  Accord- 
ingly, one  of  the  most  important  provisions  contained  in  the 
!Magna  Charta  of  John  secures  the  assessment  of  escuage  in 
parliament.  This  is  not  renewed  in  the  charter  of  Henry  HI., 
but  the  practice  during  his  reign  was  conformable  to  its  spirit. 
The  feudal  military  tenures  had  superseded  that  earlier  sys- 
tem of  public  defence  which  called  upon  every  man,  and  espe- 
cially every  landholder,  to  protect  his  country.'    The  relations 


f  There  are  several  instances  where 
•rmies  broke  up,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  limited  term  of  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreement  with  the  »ove- 
reigrt).  Thus,  at  the  siege  of  Avignon 
in  1226,  Theobald  Count  of  Champagne 
retired  with  his  troops,  that  he  might 
not  promate  the  king'K  denigns  upon 
Languedoc.  At  that  of  Angers,  in 
lajo,  nearly  the  same  thing  occurred. — 
M.   Paris,  p.  308. 

t  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  c.  16, 
conceives  that  escuage  may  have  been 
levied  by  Henry  I.;  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  it,  however,  in  a  record,  is  un- 
der Henry  II.  in  1159. — Lyttelton's 
Hist,  of  Henry  11.  vol.  iv.  p.  tj. 

I  Every  citizen,  however  extensive 
may  l^e  his  nrivilcges,  is  naturally 
bound  to  repel  invasion.  A  common 
rising  of  the  people  in  arms,  though  not 
always  the  most  convenient  mode  uf  re- 
■iitance,  is  one  to  which  all  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  resort.  Volumus. 
says  Charles  the  Bald,  ut  cujuscunque 
nostrum  homo,  in  cujuscunriue  regno 
sit,  cum  seniore  suo  in  hostem,  vcl  aliis 
•uis  utilitatibus  pergat;  nisi  talis  regni 
invasio,  (;^uam  Lanfx'rri  dicunt  (quod 
absit),  accident  ut  omnis  populus  illius 
regni  ad  earn  repellcndam  communiter 
pcrgat.  Baluzii  Capitularia,  t.  ii.  p.  44- 
This  very  ancient  mention  of  the  Land- 


aiekr.  or  insurrectional  militia,  so  sig- 
nally called  forth  iti  the  present  age, 
will  strike  the  reader. 

The  obligation  of  beariRK  arms  in  de- 
fensive warfare  was  peculiarly  incum- 
bent on  the  freeholder  or  alludialist.  It 
made  part  of  the  trinoda  necessitas,  in 
England,  erroneously  confounded  by 
some  writers  with  a  feudal  military  ten- 
ure. But  when  these  latter  tenures  be- 
came nearly  universal,  the  original 
principles  of  public  defence  were  aU 
most  ohtiterated,  and  I  know  not  how 
far  allodial  proprietors,  where  they  ex- 
isted, were  called  upon  for  service. 
Kinf^s  did  not,  however,  always  dis- 
pense with  such  aid  as  the  lower  people 
could  supply.  Louis  the  Fat  called  out 
the  militia  of  towns  and  parishes  under 
their  priests,  who  marched  at  their 
head,  thouifh  they  did  not  actually 
command  them  in  battle.  In  the  char- 
ters of  incorporation  which  towns  re- 
ceived the  number  of  troops  required 
was  usually  expressed.  These  formed 
the  infantry  of  the  French  armies,  per. 
haps  more  numerous  than  formidable 
to  an  enemy.  In  the  war  of  the  same 
prince  with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  all 
the  population  of  the  froniirr  provinces 
was  called  out;  for  the  militia  of  the 
counties  of  Rheimi  and  Chalons  is  said 
to    have    amounted    to    sixty    thousand 
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of  a  vassal  came  in  place  of  those  of  a  subject  and  a  citizen. 
This  was  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  another  innovation  rather  more  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  marks  the  third  period  in  the  military  history  of 
Europe.  Mercenary  troops  were  substituted  for  the  feudal 
militia.  Undoubtedly  there  could  never  have  been  a  time  when 
valor  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money;  nor  could  any 
employment  of  surplus  wealth  be  more  natural  either  to  the 
ambitious  or  the  weak.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  numerous 
testimonies  of  facts  of  this  description.w  In  public  national 
history  I  am  aware  of  no  instance  of  what  may  be  called  a 
regular  army  more  ancient  than  the  body-guards,  or  huscarles, 
of  Canute  the  Great.  These  select  troops  amounted  to  six 
thousand  men,  on  whom  he  probably  relied  to  ensure  the  sub- 
jection of  England.  A  code  of  martial  law  compiled  for  their 
regulation  is  extant  in  substance ;  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  displayed  a  military  spirit  of  mutual  union,  of  which  their 
master  stood  in  awe.^  Harold  II.  is  also  said  to  have  had 
Danish  soldiers  in  pay.  But  the  most  eminent  example  of  a 
mercenary  army  is  that  by  whose  assistance  William  achieved 
the  conquest  of  England.  Historians  concur  in  representing 
this  force  to  have  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  men.    He  after- 


men.  Philip  IV.  summoned  one  foot- 
loldier  lor  every  twenty  hearths  to  take 
the  Reld  after  the  battle  of  Counrai. 
(Daniel,  Hist,  dc  la  Milice  Frantnise; 
Velly,  t.  iii.  p.  &j,  I.  vii,  p.  387.)  Com- 
mifsions  of  array,  either  to  call  nut  the 
whole  population,  or.  as  wa*  more  com- 
mon, to  select  the  most  ser>-iccable  by 
forced  impreiaement,  occur  in  Englisfi 
record*  from  the  reiijn  of  Edward  I. 
(Stuart's  View  of  Society,  p.  400) ;  and 
there  are  even  several  writs  directed  to 
the  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  cause 
all  ecclesiatticat  persons  to  be  arrayed 
and  armed  on  account  of  an  expected 
invasion.— Rymer,  t.  vi.  p.  726  (46  E. 
III.),  t.  vii.  p.  i6j  (i  R.  II.).  and  t.  viii. 
p.  210  a  H.  IV.). 

uThe  preface  to  the  eleventh  Toluene 
of  Kecueil  des  Historiens,  p.  7jz, 
notices  the  word  solidarii,  (or  hired  sol- 
diers, as  early  as  103a.  It  was  probably 
unusual  at  (hat  time;  (hough  in  Rogrer 
Hoveden,  fJrdericuj!  Vitalis,  and  other 
WTiters  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  occurs 
not  very  untrequcntly.  We  may  per- 
haps conjecture  the  abbots,  as  both  the 
richest  and  the  most  defencelett.  to 
have  been  the  first  to  avail  themtelvea 
of  mercenary  valor. 

V  For  these  facts,  of  which  I  remem- 
ber no  mention  in  Enetish  history,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Danish  collection  of 
Langebek,    Scriptorea    Kerum    Danica- 


rum  Medii  .•Evi.  Though  the  Le^ea 
Castrensis  Canuti  Magni.  published  by 
him,  t.  iii.  p.  141,  are  not  in  their  orig- 
inal statuloi?  form,  they  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  Sweno,  the  earliest  Danish 
historian,  who  lived  under  Waldenutr 
I..  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Canute.  I  apply  the  word  huscarle. 
familiar  in  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  to 
these  military  retainer*,  on  the  au- 
thority of  LanKcbck,  in  another  place. 
t.  ii.  p.  454.  The  object  of  Canute's  In- 
atitutiuns  was  to  produce  an  uniformity 
of  discipline  and  conduct  among  hit 
soldiers,  and  thus  to  separate  them 
more  decidedly  from  the  people.  They 
were  ditlinguiihcd  by  their  dress  and 
golden  ornaments.  Their  manners 
towards  each  other  were  regulated: 
quarrels  and  abusive  words  subjected 
to  a  penalty.  All  disputes,  even  re- 
spectina  lands,  were  settled  among 
themselves  at  their  general  parliament- 
A  singular  story  is  told,  which,  if  false, 
may  still  illustrate  the  traditionary 
character  of  these  guards:  that,  Canute 
having  billed  one  of  their  body  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  it  was  debated  whether  the 
king  should  incur  the  legal  penalty  of 
death;  .ind  this  wai  only  compromised 
by  his  kneeling  on  a  cusninn  belnre  the 
assembly,  and  awaiting  their  permiMion 
to  rise.    T.  iii.   p.  lyy. 
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wards  hired  soldiers  from  various  regions  to  resist  an  invasion 
from  Norway.  William  Rufus  pursued  the  same  course.  Hired 
troops  did  not,  however,  in  general  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  armies  till  the  wars  of  Henry  11.  and  Philip  Augustus.  Each 
of  these  monarchs  took  into  pay  large  bodies  of  mercenaries, 
chiefly,  as  we  may  infer  from  their  appellation  of  Brabattqons, 
enlisted  from  the  Netherlands.  These  were  always  disbanded 
on  cessation  of  hostilities;  and,  unlit  for  any  habits  but  of 
idleness  and  license,  oppressed  the  peasantry  and  ravaged  the 
country  without  control.  But  their  soldier-like  principles  of 
indiscriminate  obedience,  still  more  than  their  courage  and 
field-discipline,  rendered  them  dear  to  kings,  who  dreaded  the 
free  spirit  of  a  feudal  army.  It  was  by  such  a  foreign  force  that 
John  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  abrogating  the  Great  Charter, 
and  reduced  his  barons  to  the  necessity  of  tendering  his  king- 
dom to  a  prince  of  France.^ 

It  now  became  manifest  that  the  probabilities  of  war  inclined 
to  the  party  who  could  take  the  field  with  selected  and  experi- 
enced soldiers.  The  command  of  money  was  the  command 
of  armed  hirelings,  more  sure  and  steady  in  battle,  as  we  must 
confess  with  shame,  than  the  patriot  citizen.  Though  the 
nobility  still  composed  in  a  great  degree  the  strength  of  an 
army,  yet  they  served  in  a  new  character ;  their  animating  spirit 
was  that  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  feudal  tenure ;  their  connec- 
tion with  a  superior  was  personal  rather  than  territorial.  The 
crusades  had  probably  a  material  tendency  to  effectuate  this 
revolution  by  substituting,  what  was  inevitable  in  those  expedi- 
tions, a  voluntary  stipendiary  service  for  one  of  absolute  obli- 
gation.^ It  is  the  opinion  of  Daniel  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  all  feudal  tenants  received  pay,  even  during  their  pre- 
scribed term  of  service. y  This  does  not  appear  consonant  to 
the  law  of  fiefs ;  yet  their  poverty  may  often  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  defray  the  cost  of  equipment  on  distant  expedi- 
tions. A  large  proportion  of  the  expense  must  in  all  cases 
have  fallen  upon  the  lord  ;  and  hence  that  perpetually  increas- 


w  Matt.  Paris. 

X  Joinvillc,  in  several  passages,  inti- 
mates that  tnnst  oi  the  knights  serving 
in  St.  t^ouis's  crusade  received  pay, 
either  (or  their  superior  lord,  if  he  were 
on  the  expedition,  or  from  some  other, 
into  whose  service  they  entered  for  the 
lime.  He  set  out  himself  with  ten 
kniahts,  whom  he  afterward?  found  it 
difficult    enough    to    maintain. — Collec- 

Vol.   I, — tS 


tion  dcs  Mjmoircs,  t.  i.  p.  49,  and  t.  it. 

P-  SJ- 

y  Hist,  de  la  Mitice  Francaise.  p.  84. 
The  use  of  mercenary  troops  prevailed 
much  in  Germany  during  thf  thirteenth 
century.  Schmidt,  t.  iv.  p.  89.  In  Italy 
it  was  also  very  common;  thouRli  it* 
Reneral  adoption  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  age. 
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ing  taxation,  the  effects  whereof  we  have  lately  been  invesfa- 
gatmg. 

A  feudal  army,  however,  composed  of  all  tenants  in  chief 
and  their  vassals,  still  presented  a  formidable  array.  It  is  very 
long  before  the  paradox  is  generally  admitted  that  nmnbers 
do  not  necessarily  contribute  to  the  intrinsic  efficiency  of 
armies.  Philip  IV.  sissembled  a  great  force  by  publishing  the 
arriere-ban,  or  feudal  summons,  for  his  unhappy  expedition 
against  the  Flemings.  A  small  and  more  disciplined  body  of 
troops  would  not,  probably,  have  met  with  the  discomfiture  of 
Courtray.  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  frequently  called  upon 
those  who  owed  military  ser\ice,  in  their  invasions  of  Scotland.^ 
But  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  111.  the  whole,  1  think,  of 
his  army  served  for  pay,  and  was  raised  by  contract  with  men 
of  rank  and  influence,  who  received  wages  for  every  soldier 
according  to  his  station  and  the  arms  he  bore.  The  rate  of 
pay  was  so  remarkably  high,  that,  unless  we  imagine  a  vast 
profit  to  have  been  intended  for  the  contractors,  the  private 
lancers  and  even  archers  must  have  been  chiefly  taken  from 
the  middling  classes,  the  smaller  gentry,  or  rich  yeomanry  of 
England.^  This  part  of  Edward's  military  system  was  probably 
a  leading  cause  of  his  superiority  over  the  French,  among 
whom  the  feudal  tenantry  were  called  into  the  field,  and  swelled 
their  unwieldy  armies  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  Both  parties, 
however,  in  this  war  employed  mercenary  troops.  Philip  had 
15,000  Italian  crossbow-men  at  Crecy.  It  had  for  some  time 
before  become  the  trade  of  soldiers  of  fortune  to  enlist  under 
leaders  of  the  same  description  as  themselves  in  companies 
of  adventure,  passing  from  one  service  to  another,  unconcerned 
as  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  retained.  These  military 
adventurers  played  a  more  remarkable  part  in  Italy  than  in 
France,  though  not  a  little  troublesome  to  the  latter  country. 
The  feudal  tenures  had  at  least  furnished  a  loyal  native  militia, 
whose  duties,  though  much  limited  in  the  extent,  were  defined 
by  usage  and  enforced  by  principle.    They  gave  place,  in  an 


a  ftymer,  t.  Hi.  p.  173,  189,  199,  et  alibi 
nepiui. 

0  Many  proofs  of  this  may  he  adduced 
from  Rjrmer'i  Collection.  The  following 
is  from  Brady's  History  of  Ensland, 
vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  86.  The  wanes  al- 
lowed by  contract  in  1346  were,  for  an 
earl,  6s.  M.  per  day:  for  baron*  and  lian- 
Derets,  4s.;  lor  Vnifrht^,  it.;  for  squires. 
li.;  for  aicbcTs  aad  bobclers  (liKht  cav. 


airy),  6d.;  for  archers  on  foot,  3^.:  for 

Welshmen,  2d.  These  sums  multiplied 
by  about  24,  to  bring  them  on  a  level 
with  the  present  value  of  money  [1818], 
will  show  the  pay  to  have  been  extreme- 
ly hixh.  The  cavalry  of  course,  fur- 
nished themselves  with  hnrses  and 
equipments,  as  well  as  arms,  which  were 
very  expensive.  See  too  Book  I.,  p.  6^ 
of  this  volume. 
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evil  hour  for  the  people  and  eventually  for  sovereigns,  to  con- 
tracts with  mutinous  hirelings,  generally  strangers,  whose  valor 
in  the  day  of  battle  inadequately  redeemed  their  bad  faith  and 
vexatious  rapacity.  France,  in  her  calamitous  period  under 
Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.,  experienced  the  full  effects  of 
military  licentiousness.  At  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  rob- 
bery and  disorder  were  substituted  for  the  more  specious  plun- 
dering of  war.  Perhaps  few  measures  have  ever  been  more 
popular,  as  few  certain  have  been  more  politic,  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  companies  of  truops  by  an  ordinance  of 
Charles  VII.  in  1444.^  These  may  justly  pass  for  the  earliest 
institution  of  a  standing  army  in  Europe,  though  some  Italian 
princes  had  retained  troops  constantly  in  their  pay,  but  pros- 
pectively to  hostilities,  which  were  seldom  long  intermitted. 
Fifteen  companies  were  composed  each  of  a  hundred  men  at 
arms,  or  lancers ;  and,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  the  whole 
body  was  one  thousand  five  hundred  lances.  But  each  lancer 
had  three  archers,  a  coutiller,  or  soldier  armed  with  a  knife, 
and  a  page  or  valet  attached  to  him,  all  serving  on  horseback 
— so  that  the  fifteen  companies  amounted  to  nine  tliousand 
cavalry. c  From  these  small  beginnings,  as  they  must  appear 
in  modern  times,  arose  the  regular  army  of  France,  which  every 
succeeding  king  was  solicitous  to  augment.  The  ban  was 
sometimes  convoked,  that  is.  the  possessors  of  fiefs  were  called 
upon  for  military  service  in  subsequent  ages ;  but  with  more 
of  ostentation  than  real  efficiency. 

The  feudal  compact,  thus  deprived  of  its  original  efficacy, 
soon  lost  the  respect  and  attachment  which  had  attended  it. 
Homage  and  investiture  became  unmeaning  ceremonies;  the 
incidents  of  relief  and  aid  were  felt  as  burdensome  exactions. 
And  indeed  the  rapacity  with  which  these  were  levied,  espe- 
cially by  the  Norman  sovereigns  and  their  barons,  was  of  itself 
suRicient  to  extinguish  all  the  generous  feelings  of  vassalage. 
Thus  galled,  as  it  were,  by  the  armor  which  he  was  compelled 
to  wear,  but  not  to  use,  the  military  tenant  of  England  looked 


b  The  estates  at  Orleans  in  1439  had 
advised  thi*  measure,  as  is  recited  in 
the  preamble  of  the  ordinance.  Ordon- 
nances  dcs  Rois,  t.  xii.  p.  31a.  Sis- 
raondi  observes  (vol.  xiii.  p.  jsa)  that 
very  little  it  to  be  found  in  historians 
about  the  establishment  of  these  com- 
painiies  d'ordonnance,  thoui^h  the  most 
important  event  in  the  reign  of  Charles 


VIT.  Tlie  old  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
pillaged  the  country  cither  entered  into 
these  companies  or  were  disbanJcd,  and 
after  their  dispersion  Were  readily  made 
amenable  to  the  Taw.  This  writer  it 
exceedingly  full  on  (he  nubject. 

c  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francaise, 
p.  266;  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France,  t.  xv, 
P-  394- 
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no  longer  with  contempt  upon  the  owner  of  lands  in  socage, 
who  held  his  estate  with  almost  the  immunities  of  an  allodial 
proprietor.  But  the  profits  which  the  crown  reaped  from  ward- 
ships, and  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  lawyers,  prevented  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures  til!  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
]n  P"rance  the  fiefs  of  noblemen  were  ver>'  unjustly  exempted 
from  all  territorial  taxation,  though  the  tailles  of  later  times 
had,  strictly  speaking,  only  superseded  the  aids  to  which  they 
had  been  always  liable.  The  distinction,  it  is  well  known,  was 
not  annihilated  till  that  event  which  annihilated  all  distinctions, 
the  French  revolution. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  feudal  system  established 
m  England  upon  the  Conquest  broke  in  very  much  upon  our 
ancient  Saxon  liberties — though  it  was  attended  with  harsher 
servitudes  than  in  any  other  country,  particularly  those  two 
intolerable  burdens,  wardship  and  marriage — yet  it  has  in  gen- 
eral been  treated  with  more  favor  by  English  than  French 
writers.  The  hardiness  with  which  the  ancient  barons  resisted 
their  sovereign,  and  the  noble  struggles  which  they  made  for 
civil  liberty,  especially  in  that  Great  Charter,  the  basement  at 
least,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  our  free  constitution,  have  met 
with  a  kindred  sympathy  in  the  bosoms  of  Englishmen ;  while, 
from  an  opposite  feeling,  the  French  have  been  shocked  at  that 
aristocratic  independence  which  cramped  the  prerogatives  and 
obscured  the  lustre  of  their  crown.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to  this 
feudal  policy  that  France  is  indebted  for  that  which  is  ever 
dearest  to  her  children,  their  national  splendor  and  power. 
That  kingdom  would  have  been  irretrievably  dismembered  in 
the  tenth  century,  if  the  laws  of  feudal  dependence  had  not  pre- 
served its  integrity.  Empires  of  unwieldy  bulk,  like  that  of 
Charlemagne,  have  several  times  been  dissolved  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  provincial  governors,  as  is  recorded  both  in  ancient 
history  and  in  that  of  the  Mahometan  dynasties  in  the  East. 
What  question  can  there  be  that  the  powerful  dukes  of  Giiienne 
or  counts  of  Toulouse  would  have  thrown  off  all  connection 
with  the  crown  of  France,  when  usurped  by  one  of  their  equals, 
if  the  slight  dependence  of  vassalage  had  not  been  substituted 
for  legitimate  subjection  to  a  sovereign? 

It  is  the  previous  state  of  society,  under  the  grandchildren 
of  Charlemagne,  which  we  must  aUvays  keep  in  mind,  if  we 
would  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system  upon  the 
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welfare  of  mankind.  The  institutions  of  the  eleventh  century 
must  be  compared  with  those  of  the  ninth,  not  with  the  ad- 
vanced civilization  of  modern  times.  If  the  view  that  I  have 
taken  of  those  dark  ages  is  correct,  the  state  of  anarchy  which 
we  usually  term  feudal  was  the  natural  result  of  a  vast  and 
barbarous  empire  feebly  administered,  and  the  cause  rather 
than  eflfect  of  the  general  establishment  of  feudal  tenures. 
These,  by  preserving  the  mutual  relations  of  the  whole,  kept 
alive  the  feeling  of  a  common  country  and  common  duties, 
and  settled,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  into  the  free  constitution 
of  England,  the  firm  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  federal  union 
of  Germany. 

The  utility  of  any  form  of  polity  may  be  estimated  by  its 
effect  upon  national  greatness  and  security,  upon  civil  liberty 
and  private  rights,  upon  the  trantjuillity  and  order  of  society, 
upon  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth,  or  upon  the  general 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  and  energy.  The  feudal  constitution 
was  certainly,  as  has  been  observed  already,  little  adapted  for 
the  defence  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  far  less  for  schemes  of  con- 
quest. But  as  it  prevailed  alike  in  several  adjacent  countries, 
none  had  anything  to  fear  from  the  military  superiority  of  its 
neighbors.  It  was  this  inefficiency  of  the  feudal  militia,  per- 
haps, that  saved  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  from  the  dan- 
ger of  universal  monarchy.  In  times  when  princes  had  little 
notion  of  confederacies  for  mutual  protection,  it  is  hard  to  say 
what  might  not  have  been  the  successes  of  an  Otho  the  Great, 
a  Frederic  Barbarossa,  or  a  Philip  Augustus,  if  they  could  have 
wielded  the  whole  force  of  their  subjects  whenever  their  ambi- 
tion required.  If  an  empire  equally  extensive  with  that  of 
Charlemagne,  and  supported  by  military  despotism,  had  been 
formed  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries,  the  seeds  of 
commerce  and  liberty,  just  then  beginning  to  shoot,  would 
have  perished,  and  Europe,  reduced  to  a  barbarous  servitude, 
might  have  fallen  before  the  free  barbarians  of  Tartary, 

If  we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil  freedom, 
it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing 
that  the  very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not  swept 
away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny 
which,  on  every  favorable  moment,  was  breaking  through  all 
barriers,  would  have  rioted  without  control,  if,  when  the  people 
were  poor  and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not  been  brave  and 
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free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused 
the  spirit  of  Hberty  and  the  notions  of  private  right.  Everyone 
I  think  will  acknowledge  this  who  considers  the  limitations  of 
the  services  of  vassalage,  so  cautiously  marked  in  those  law- 
books which  are  the  records  of  custpms,  tlie  reciprocity  of  obli- 
gation between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  the  consent  required 
in  every  measure  of  a  legislative  or  a  general  nature,  the  secur- 
ity, above  all,  which  every  vassal  found  in  the  administration 
of  justice  by  his  peers,  and  even  (we  may  in  this  sense  say) 
in  the  trial  by  combat.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude;  but  this  had  no  connection  with  the 
feudal  tenures. 

The  peace  and  good  order  of  society  were  not  promoted  by 
this  system.  Though  private  wars  did  not  originate  in  the 
feudal  customs,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  were  per- 
petuated by  so  convenient  an  institution,  which  indeed  owed 
its  universal  establishment  to  no  other  cause.  And  as  pre- 
dominant habits  of  warfare  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  those 
of  industry,  not  merely  by  the  immediate  works  of  destruction 
which  render  its  efforts  unavailing,  but  through  that  contempt 
of  peaceful  occupations  which  they  produce,  the  feudal  system 
must  have  been  intrinsically  adverse  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  improvement  of  those  arts  which  mitigate  the 
evils  or  abridge  the  labors  of  mankind. 

But  as  a  school  of  moral  discipline  the  feudal  institutions 
were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  Iiad  sunk,  for  several 
centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  a 
condition  of  utter  depravity,  where,  if  any  vices  could  be  se- 
lected as  more  eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they  were 
falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude.  In  slowly  purging  oflf 
the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  fei:dal  spirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the 
catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most 
branded  by  general  infamy.  The  feudal  law-books  breathe 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honorable  obligation.  The  feudal  course 
of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial  by  peers  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  promote,  a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And  as  the  judgment  and 
sympathy  of  mankind  are  seldom  mistaken,  in  these  great 
points  of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the  temporary 
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success  of  crimes,  or  the  want  of  a  definite  standard  of  right, 
they  gradually  recovered  themselves  when  law  precluded  the 
one  and  supplied  the  other.  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord 
and  vassal  there  was  ample  scope  for  every  magnanimous  and 
disinterested  encrg>\  The  heart  of  man,  when  placefl  in  cir- 
cumstances which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom 
be  deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favorable  than  the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or  the 
defence  of  a  beneficent  suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggres- 
sion as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in  his  ruin. 

From  these  feelings  engendered  by  the  feudal  relation  has 
sprung  up  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and 
attachment  towards  a  sovereign  wliich  we  denominate  loyalty ; 
alike  distinguishable  from  the  stupid  devotion  of  Eastern 
slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  respect  with  which  free  citizens 
reg^d  their  chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used  to 
swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to  follow,  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  a  feudal  superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  allegiance  to  the  monarch.  It  was  a  very  powerful 
feeling  which  could  make  the  bravest  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  sovereign ;  or  call  forth 
all  the  energies  of  disinterested  exertion  for  one  whom  they 
never  saw,  and  in  whose  character  there  was  nothing  to  esteem. 
In  ages  when  the  rights  of  the  community  were  unfelt  this 
SL-ntiment  was  one  great  preservative  of  society ;  and,  though 
collateral  or  even  subservient  to  more  enlarged  principles,  it 
is  still  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  and  permanence  of  every 
monarchy.  In  a  moral  view  loyalty  has  scarcely  perhaps  less 
tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart  than  patriotism  itself ; 
and  holds  a  middle  place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as  they 
ascend  from  the  grosser  inducements  of  self-interest  to  the 
furtherance  of  general  happiness  and  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Infinite  Wisdom. 
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NOTES  TO  BOOK  II. 


Note  I. 

It  is  almost  of  course  with  the  investigators  of  Teutonic  antiquities 
to  rely  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  in  his 
treatise  De  Moribus  Gcrmanorum.  And  it  is  indeed  a  noble  piece 
of  ciociuence — a  picture  of  manners  so  boldly  drawn,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  so  probable  in  all  its  leading  characteristics,  that  we 
never  hesitate,  in  reading,  to  believe.  It  is  only  when  we  have  closed 
the  book  that  a  question  may  occur  to  our  minds,  whether  the  Roman 
writer,  who  had  never  crossed  the  Rhine,  was  altogether  a  sufficient 
witness  for  the  internal  history,  the  social  institutions,  of  a  people  so 
remote  and  so  dissimilar.  But  though  the  sources  of  his  intormalion 
do  not  appear,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  copious.  His  geographical 
details  arc  minute,  distinct,  and  generally  accurate.  Perhaps  in  no 
instance  have  his  representations  of  ancient  Germany  been  falsified  by 
direct  testimony,  if  in  a  few  circumstances  there  may  be  reason  to  SUS' 
pect  iheir  exact  faithfulness. 

In  the  very  slight  mention  of  German  institutions  which  I  have  made 
in  the  text  there  can  be  nothing  to  excite  doubt.  They  are  what  Tacitus 
might  easily  learn,  and  what,  in  fact,  we  find  confirmed  by  other  writers. 
But  when  he  comes  to  a  more  exact  description  of  the  social  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  different  orders  of  men,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
receive  his  teslimony  with  a  Ics.s  unhesitating  assent  than  has  commonly 
been  accorded  to  it.  A  sentence,  a  word  of  Tacitus  has  passed  for  con- 
clusive; and  no  theory  which  they  contradict  would  be  admitted.  A 
modern  writer,  however,  has  justly  pointed  out  that  his  informers 
might  easily  be  deceived  about  the  social  institutions  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  Rhine;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  on  Tacitus  himself,  but  on  these 
unknown  authorities,  that  we  rely  for  the  fidchty  of  his  representations. 
We  may  readily  conceive,  by  our  own  experience,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a  clear  and  exact  knowledge  of  laws,  customs,  and  manners  for 
which  we  have  no  corresponding  analogies.  "  Let  us."  says  Luden 
to  his  countrymen,  "  ask  an  enlightened  Englishman  who  speaks  Ger- 
man concerning  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  and  it  will  be 
surprising  how  tittle  we  shall  understand  from  him.  Ask  him  to  ex- 
plain what  is  a  freeman,  a  freeholder,  a  copyholder,  or  a  yeoman,  and 
we  shall  find  how  hard  it  is  to  make  national  institutions  and  relations 
intelligible  to  a  foreigner."  (Luden,  Geschichte  des  Deutscheti  Volkes, 
vol.  t.  p.  702.) 

This  is  of  course  not  designed  to  undervalue  the  excellent  work  of 
Tacitus,  to  which  almost  exclusively  we  are  indebted  for  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  progenitors  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Franks,  but  to 
point  out  a  generaT  principle,  which  may  be  far  better  applied  to  inferior 
writers,  that  they  give  a  color  of  their  own  country  to  their  descriptions 
of  foreign  manners,  and  especially  by  the  adoption  of  names  only 
analogically  appropriate.  Thus  the  words  sen/us,  tibcrtinus,  ingcMUtu, 
nobilis,  are  not  necessarily  to  be  understood  in  a  Roman  sense  when 
Tacitus  employs  them  in  his  treatise  on  Germany.  Senvs  is  in  Latin 
a  slave;  but  the  German  described  by  him  under  that  name  is  the  lidus, 
subject  to  a  lord,  and  liable  to  payments,  hut  not  without  limit,  as  he 
himself  explains.  "  Frumenti  modum  dominus,  aut  pecoris.  aul  vestis, 
ut  colono,  imperat;  et  servus  hactenus  paret."    Here  colonus,  in  the  age 
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of  Tacitus,  was  as  much  a  wrong  word  in  one  direction  as  servus  was  in 
another.  For  we  believe  that  the  colonus  of  early  Rome  was  a  tenant,  or 
farmer,  yielding  rent,  but  absolutely  a  free  man;  "  though  in  the  third 
century,  after  barbarians  had  been  settled  on  lands  in  the  empire,  we 
find  it  applied  to  a  semi-servile  condition.  It  is  more  worthy  to  be  ob- 
served that  his  account  of  the  kingly  office  among  the  Germans  is  not 
quite  consistent.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  peculiar  to  certain  tribes, 
"  iis  gentibus  qua:  rcgnantur  "  (c.  25);  and  here  he  sccnis  to  speak  of 
the  power  as  very  great,  opposing  it  to  liberty;  while  at  other  times 
we  are  led  to  suppose  an  aristocratic  senate  and  an  ultimate  right  of  de- 
cision in  the  people  at  large,  with  a  very  limited  sovereign  at  the  head 
(c.  7,  II,  &c.).  This  triple  constitution  has  been  taken  by  Montesquieu 
for  the  foundation  of  our  own  in  the  well-known  words — "  Ce  beau 
systeme  a  ete  trouve  dans  les  bois." 


Note  IL 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  these  partitions  made  by  the  barbarous 
nations  on  their  settlement  in  the  empire;  and,  what  would  be  still 
more  remarkable  if  historians  were  not  so  defective  in  that  age,  we 
find  no  mention  of  such  partitions  in  any  records,  excepting  their  own 
laws  and  a  few  documents  of  the  same  class.  Montesquieu  says,  "  Ces 
deux  tiers  n'etaicnt  pas  que  dans  certains  quarticrs  qu'on  Icur  assigna." 
(I.  30,  c.  8.)  Troja  seems  to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  but  admits  a  general  division  in47i: 
Storia  d'ltaha  net  medio  evo  (iii.  1293).  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  get 
over  the  proof  of  such  a  partition,  or  at  least  one  founded  on  a  general 
law,  arising  from  the  fifty-fourth  section  of  the  Burgundian  code: 
"  Eodem  tempore  quo  populus  nostcr  mancipiorum  tcrtiam,  et  duas 
terrarum  partes  acccpit.  '  This  code  was  promulgated  by  Gundobald 
early  in  the  sixth  century.  It  contains  several  provisions  protecting 
the  Roman  in  the  possession  of  his  third  against  any  encroachment  of 
the  hospes,  a  word  applied  indifferently  to  both  parties,  as  in  common 
Latin,  to  host  and  guesl. 

The  word  sorUs,  which  occurs  both  with  the  Burgundians  and 
Visigoths,  has  often  been  referred  to  the  general  partition,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  lands  had  been  distributed  by  lot.  This  perhaps  has  no 
evidence  except  the  erroneous  inference  from  the  word  sors,  but  it  is 
not  wholly  improbable.  Savigny,  indeed,  observes  that  both  the  bar- 
barian and  the  Roman  estates  were  called  sortcs.  referring  to  Leges  Visi- 
gothorum,  lib.  x.  tit.  2,  1.  r,  where  we  find,  in  some  editions,  "  sortcs 
Gothics:  vcl  Romannj;"  but  all  the  manuscripts,  according  to  Bou- 
quet, read  "  sortes  Gotbicrc  et  tertia  Romanorum,"  which,  of  course, 
gives  a  contrary  sense.  {Rcc.  dcs  Mist,  iv,  4.10).*  It  seems,  from  some 
texts  of  the  Burgundian  law,  that  the  whole  territory  was  not  parti- 
tioned at  once;  because,  in  a  supplement  to  the  code  not  much  before 
S20,  provision  is  made  for  new  settlers,  who  were  to  receive  only  a 
moiety.  "  De  Romanis  hoc  ordinavimus.  ut  non  amplius  -a.  Burgun- 
dionibus  qui  infra  vcnerunt,  requiratur,  quam,  ut  prascns  necessitas 


a  Vide  FsccioUti  Lexicon. 
•  Procopius  says,  of  the  dtvi.'iion  made 
by  Gcnscric  in  Italy,    Aiflvni  toW  oAAovt 

««>  ■p<ffTa^  U  £i  TO  twi>  Bin^iAwf  Stevfi^cv 

OVTM  is  rikt  KoKnii-tai  -nv  \p6iim.  ■  •  •_  .  "O* 
Ti  m'*  X"^^'  fv^irniTa  Ota  role  T«  iraTfft  cot 
nit  iXKotn  Ba>^<Ao«    T^^pixot  irafaicluix<t. 


««»  —  De  Bello  Vandal.  I.  i.  c  8.  This 
passage  gives  no  confirmation  to  the  hy- 
potbe.sts  of  a  partition  by  lot,  but  the 
contrary:  and  thnugh  we  cannot  reason 
absolutely  from  the  analojry  of  Africa  to 
Ciaul.  it  IS  natural  to  interpret  cAijpot 
Bai-A^Auf  and  Bortei  Salicae  in  the  nine 
manner. 
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fucrit,  medietas  terrse.  Alia  vero  medietas  cum  integritate  mancipiorum 
a  Romanis  tcneatur;  nee  exinde  ullam  violentiam  patiantur."  (Leges 
Burgundionum,  Additanientum  Secundum,  c.  ii.)  In  this,  as  in  the 
whole  Burgundian  law,  wc  perceive  a  tenderness  for  the  Roman  inhabi- 
tant, and  a  continual  desire  to  place  him.  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equal 
fooling  with  his  new  neighbor.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  partition  is 
necessity;  the  Burgundian  must  live.  It  is  true  that  to  assign  him  two 
thirds  of  the  land  strikes  us  as  an  enormous  spoliation.  Montesquieu 
supposes  that  the  barbarian  took  open  and  pasture  lands,  leavmg  the 
tilth  to  the  ancient  possessor,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  smaller 
proportion  of  slaves  which  he  required  (1.  30,  c.  9).  Sismondi  has  made 
a  similar  suggestion.  It  is  dwelt  upon  by  Troja,  that  the  Lombards, 
taking  a  third  of  the  produce  instead  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  them- 
selves, reduced  all  the  original  possessors  to  the  rank  of  tributaries.  In 
none  of  the  barbarous  kingdoms  was  the  Roman  of  so  low  a  status  as 
in  theirs.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  excrci.sed 
by  none  more  unsparingly  than  by  the  Romans  themselves  in  Italy, 
confiscated  the  whole  soil;  that,  if  the  Visigoths  and  Burgtindians 
spared  one  third,  if  the  Franks  left  some  Roman  possessors,  this  was 
an  indulgent  relaxation  of  their  right.  And  this  would  be  an  excuse 
if  we  could  for  a  moment  look  upon  the  barbarians  as  having  a  just 
cause  of  war.    The  contrary,  however,  is  manifest  in  almost  every  case. 

M.  Fauriel  think.s  it  probable  that  the  Franks  made,  like  the  other 
barbarians,  a  partition,  more  or  less  regular,  of  the  Roman  lands  in 
northern  France.  (Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Meridionale,  ii.  34.)  Guizot  takes 
a  somewhat  different  view,  and  conceives  that  each  chief  took  what  best 
suited  him,  and  lived  there  with  his  followers  about  him.  (Civilis.  en 
France,  Legon  32.)  But  if  the  Franks  adopted  so  aristocratic  a  division 
as  to  throw  the  lands  which  they  occupied  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
proprietors,  they  must  have  gone  on  ver^  different  principles  from  the 
other  nations,  among  whom  wc  should  mfcr,  from  their  laws,  a  much 
greater  equality  to  have  been  preserved.  It  seems,  however,  most  prob- 
able on  the  whole,  considering  the  silence  of  historians  and  laws,  that 
the  Franks  made  no  such  systematic  distribution  of  lands  as  the  earlier 
barbarians.  They  were,  perhaps,  less  numerous,  and,  being  at  first 
less  civilized,  would  feel  more  reluctance  at  submitting  to  any  fixed 
principle  of  appropriation.  That  they  dispossessed  many  of  the  Roman 
owners  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  cannnot  well  be  doubted.  For, 
though  Raynouard,  who  treads  in  the  steps  of  Dubos,  denies  that  they 
took  any  but  fiscal  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  imperial  domains 
(Hist,  du  Droit  Municipal,  i.  256).  Franks  were  surely  as  little  disposed, 
and  as  little  able,  to  live  without  lands  as  Burgundians.  and  they  were 
a  rougher  people.*  Yet  both  with  respect  to  them  and  the  other  bar- 
barians wc  may  observe  that  the  spoliation  was  not  altogether  so  ruin- 
ous as  would  naturally  be  presumed.  In  consequence  of  the  long  de- 
cline and  depopulation  of  the  empire,  the  fruit  of  fiscal  oppression,  of 
frequent  invasion,  and  civil  wars,  wc  may  add  also  of  pestilences  and 
unfavorable  seasons,  much  land  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  in  Gaul; 
and  thought  the  proportion  taken  by  the  Goths  and  Burgundians  was 
enormous,  they  probably  occupied,  m  great  measure,  what  the  Roman 
proprietor  had  not  the  means  of  tilling. 

This  subject,  after  all,  is  by  no  means  clear  of  embarrassment,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  Visigothic  and  Burgundian  partitions.     We  arc 


I 


b  M.  Letiuerou  supposes  that  the 
Franks,  who  served  the  empire  in  Caul 
under  the  predecessors  of  Oovis.  had  re- 
ceived lands  liTce  the  Burgundians  and 
Vitiffoths:  so  that  Ihey  were  already  in 
a  great  measure  provided  for,  and  that 


their  siabsequeat  acquisitions  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  nations  which  they 
conquered.  (Instit.  Merov.  i.  tjj,  j6S.) 
But  the  private  estates  of  the  Franks 
seem  to  have  been  principally  in  the 
north  of  France. 
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driven  to  suppose  a  dispersion  of  these  conquering  nations  among  their 
subjects,  each  man  living  separately  on  his  sors,  contrary  to  the  poHcy 
of  all  invaders;  we  are,  apparently,  to  presume  an  equahty  of  numbers 
between  the  Roman  possessors  and  the  barbarians,  so  that  each  should 
have  his  own  has  pes.  The  latter  hypothesis  may,  perhaps,  be  dispensed 
with,  or  considerably  modified;  but  1  do  not  see  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
former. 

Note  III. 

The  Salic  law  exists  in  two  texts:  one  purely  Latin,  of  which  there 
are  fifteen  manuscripts;  the  other  mingled  with  German  words,  of 
which  there  are  three.  Most  have  considered  the  latter  to  be  the  orig- 
inal; the  manuscripts  containing  it  are  entitled  Lex  Salica  antiquissima, 
or  vetustior;  the  others  generally  run,  Lex  Salica  reccntior,  or  ctnenduta. 
This  seems  to  create  a  presumpiion.  But  M.  Wraida,  who  published 
a  history  of  the  Salic  law  in  1808,  inclines  to  think  the  pure  Latin  older 
than  the  other.  M.  Guizot  adopts  the  same  opinion  (Civilisation  en 
France,  Le<;on  9).  M.  Wraida  refers  its  original  enactment  to  the  period 
when  the  Franks  were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  that  is,  long  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Clovis.  And  this  seems  an  evident  inference  from 
wh.it  is  said  in  the  prologue  to  the  law,  written  long  afterwards.  But  of 
course  it  cannot  apply  to  those  passages  which  allude  to  the  Romans  as 
subjects,  or  to  Christianity.  M.  Guizot  is  of  opinion  that  it  bears  marks 
of  an  age  when  the  Franks  had  long  been  mingled  with  the  Roman 
population.  This  is  consi.stcnt  with  its  having  been  revised  by  the  sons 
of  Govis,  Childcbert,  and  Clotaire,  as  is  asserted  in  the  prologue.  One 
manuscript  has  the  words — "  Hoc  decrctum  est  apud  regem  et  prin- 
cipes  ejus,  ct  apud  cunctum  populum  Christianum  qui  infra  rcgnum 
Alerwingorum  consistunL"  Neither  Wraida  nor  Guizot  think  it  older 
in  its  present  text  than  the  seventh  century;  and  as  Dagobert  I.  appears 
in  the  prologue  as  one  reviser,  we  may  suppose  him  to  be  the  king 
mentioned  in  the  words  just  quoted.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  two  later  writers,  M.  Pertz,  in  Monumenta  Germanit-c  Historica, 
and  M.  Pardessus,  in  Mem.  de  I'.Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xv. 
(Nouvelle  Scrie),  have  entered  anew  on  this  discussion,  and  do  not 
agree  with  M.  Wraida,  nor  wholly  with  each  other.  M.  Lchucrou  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  all  its  substance,  the  Salic  code  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  Germany  for  its  birthplace,  and  to  the  period  of  heathenism 
for  its  date.     (Institutions  Merovingicnncs,  p.  83.) 

The  Ripuarian  Franks  Guizot,  with  some  apparent  reason,  takes  for 
the  progenitors  of  the  Austrasians;  the  Salian,  of  the  Neustrians.  The 
former  were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  La-(i,  or  defenders 
of  the  frontier,  under  the  empire.  These  tribes  were  united  under  one 
government  through  the  assassination  of  Sigebert  at  Cologne,  in  the  last 
years  of  Clovis,  who  assumed  his  crown.  Such  a  theory  might  tend  to 
explain  the  subsequent  rivalry  of  these  great  portions  of  the  Frank  mon 
archy,  though  it  is  hardly  required  for  that  purpose.  The  Ripuarian 
code  of  law  is  referred  by  Guizot  to  the  reign  of  Dagobert;  Hccard, 
however,  had  conceived  it  to  have  been  compiled  under  Thierry,  the 
eldest  son  of  Clovis.  (Rec.  des.  Hist.  vol.  iv.)  It  may  stil!  have  been 
revised  bj'  Dagobert.  "  We  find  in  this,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  more  of  the 
Roman  law.  more  of  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  power;  its  provisions 
are  more  precise,  more  extensive,  less  barbarous;  it  indicates  a  further 
step  in  the  transition  from  the  German  to  the  Roman  form  of  social 
life."     (Civil,  en  France,  Le<;on  10.) 

The  Burgundian  law,  though  earlier  than  cither  of  these  in  their  re- 
censions, displays  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  manners.  The  Bur- 
gundian and  Roman  arc  placed  on  the  same  footing;  more  is  borrowed 
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from  the  civil  law;  the  royal  power  is  more  developed.  This  code  re- 
mained in  force  after  Charlemagne;  but  Hincraar  says  that  few  con- 
tinued to  live  by  it.  In  the  Visigothic  laws  enacted  in  Spain,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Roman,  in  642,  all  the  barbarous  elements  liave  disap- 
peared; it  is  the  work  of  the  clergy,  half  ecclesiastical,  half  imperial. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  acute  writers,  Guizot  and  Troja,  that  the 
Salic  law  docs  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  code,  being  silent  on  some 
of  the  most  important  regulations  of  civil  society.  The  former  adds  that 
we  often  read  of  matters  decided  "  secundum  legem  Salicam,"  concern- 
ing which  we  can  find  nothing  in  that  law.  He  presumes,  therefore, 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence.  Troja  (Storia  d'ltalia  nel 
medio  evo,  v.  8),  quoting  Buat  for  the  same  opinion,  thinks  it  prob- 
able that  the  Franks  made  use  of  the  Roman  law  where  their  own  was 
defective.  It  may  perhaps  be  not  less  probable  than  cither  hypothesis 
that  the  judges  gradually  introduced  prmciples  of  decision  which,  as  in 
our  common  law,  acquired  the  force  of  legislative  enactment.  The 
rules  of  the  Salic  code  principally  relate  to  the  punishment  or  com- 
pensation of  crimes;  and  the  same  will  be  found  in  our  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws.  The  object  of  such  written  laws,  with  a  free  and  barbarous 
people,  was  not  to  record  their  usages,  or  to  lay  down  rules  which 
natural  equity  would  suggest  as  the  occasion  might  arise,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  arbitrary  infliction  of  penalties.  Chapter  Ixii.,  "  On  Succes- 
sions," may  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  novel  provision  about 
Salic  lands,  which  could  not  have  formed  a  part  of  old  Teutonic  cus- 
toms. 

Note  IV. 

The  position  of  the  former  inhabitants,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by 
the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Franks,  both  relatively  to  the 
new  monarchies  and  to  the  barbarian  settlers  themselves,  is  a  question 
of  high  importance.  It  has.  of  course,  engaged  the  philosophical  school 
of  the  present  day,  and  has  led  to  much  diversity  of  hypotheses.  The  ex- 
treme poles  are  occupied,  one  by  M.  Raynouard  in  his  Hist,  du  Droit 
Municipal,  and  by  a  somewhat  earlier  writer.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
who,  following  the  steps  of  Dubos.  bring  the  two  nations,  conquerors 
and  conquered,  almost  to  an  equality,  as  the  common  subjects  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  the  prerogatives  of  a  Roman  emperor; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Signor  Troja."  and  by  M.  Thierry,  who 
finds  no  closer  analogy  for  their  relative  conditions  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  in  the  days  that  have  lately  gone  by.  "  It  is  no  more 
a  proof,"  he  contends,  "  that  the  Roman  natives  were  treated  as  free, 
because  a  few  might  gain  the  favor  of  3  despotic  court,  than  that  the 
Christian  and  Jew  stand  on  an  even  footing  with  the  Mussulman,  be- 
cause an  Eastern  Sultan  may  find  his  advantage  in  employing  some 
of  either  religion."  (Lettres  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  Lett,  vii.)  This  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  his  language  in  a  later  work:  "  Sous  le  regne 
de  la  premiere  race  se  montrcnt  deux  conditions  de  liberte:  la  libert6 
par  excellence,  qui  est  la  condition  du  Franc;  ct  la  liberte  du  second 
ordre,  le  droit  de  cite  romaine."  (Recits  des  Temps  Merovingiens,  i. 
242. — Bruxelles,  1840.) 

It  is,  however,  as  it  seems  to  me.  and  as  the  French  writers  have 
generally  held,  impossible  to  maintain  either  of  these  theories.     The 


a  L»  Storia  dl  Frtnria  aotto  i  ri  delta 
prima  raua  pvit  dirsi  non  consistere  ctie 
neg\i  esemp]  delte  oppression!  de'  Fran- 
chi  sopra  i  citladini  Roman!,  e  della 
genero^  proteiione  dc'  vesgovi  o  Ro- 
mani  o  Franchi.  (Storia  d'  Italia,  Vol.  i. 


Rart  V.  p.  4At.)  Tht<  it  not  borne  oat  by 
iltory.  We  find  no  oppress!on  o(  Ro- 
mans by  Franks,  though  much  by  Frank 
k!np.  The  conquerors  may  have  been 
nationally  insolent;  bot  this  is  not  re- 
corded. 
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Roman  "  conviva  regis  "  (by  which  we  may  perhaps  better  understand 
one  who  had  been  actually  admitted  to  the  royal  table,  thus  bearing  an 
analogy  to  llie  Frank  Antrustion,  than  what  I  have  said  in  the  text,  one 
of  a  rank  not  unworthy  of  such  an  honor;''  was  estimated  in  his  weregild 
at  haJf  the  price  of  the  barbarian  Antrustion,  the  highest  known  class 
at  the  Merovingian  court,  and  above  the  common  allodial  proprietor. 
But  between  two  such  landholders  the  same  proportion  subsisted;  the 
Frank  was  valued  twice  as  high  as  the  Roman;  but  the  Roman  pro- 
prietor was  set  more  than  as  much  above  the  tributary,  or  semi-srrvile 
husbandman,  whose  nation  is  not  distinguished  by  the  letter  of  the 
Salic  code.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  notorious  distinction,  subordi- 
nation without  servitude;  exactly  what  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
quest, and  the  general  relation  of  the  barbarians  to  the  empire,  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  and  what  our  historical  records  unequivocally  con- 
firm. The  oppression  of  the  people,  which  Thierry  infers  from  the 
history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  under  Gontran  and  Chilpcric,  was  on  the 
part  of  violent  and  arbitrary  princes,  not  of  the  Frank  nation;  nor  did 
the  latter  by  any  means  escape  it.  It  is  true  that  the  civil  wars  of  the 
early  Merovingian  kings  were  most  disastrous,  especially  in  Aquitaine, 
and  of  course  the  native  inhabitants  suffered  most;  yet  this  is  very  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  permanent  condition  of  servitude. 

"  The  Romans,"  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has  said,  "  retained  their  own  laws. 
Their  municipal  administration  was  not  abrogated  or  subverted;  and 
wherever  a  Roman  population  subsisted,  the  barbarian  king  was  en- 
titled to  command  them  with  the  prerogatives  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Roman  emperors."  (Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
vol.  i.  p.  362.)  In  this  I  demur  only  to  the  word  entitled,  which  seems 
designed  to  imply  something  more  than  the  right  of  the  sword.  But 
this  is  the  right,  and  I  can  discern  no  real  evidence  of  any  other,  which 
Clovis,  and  Clotaire,  and  Chilperic  exercised;  very  like,  of  course,  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  emperors,  since  one  despotism  must  be 
akin  to  another:  and  a  provincial  of  Gaul,  whose  ancestors  had  for 
centuries  obeyed  an  imlimited  monarch,  could  not  claim  any  better 
privileges  by  becoming  the  subject  of  a  conqueror.  It  is  universally 
agreed,  at  least  I  apprehend  so,  that  the  Roman,  as  a  mere  possessor, 
and  independently  of  any  personal  dignity  with  which  he  might  have 
been  honored,  did  not  attend  the  national  assemblies  in  the  Field  of 
March;  nor  had  he  any  business  at  the  placiium  or  mallus  of  the  count 
among  the  Rachimburgii,  or  freeholders,  who  there  determined  causes 
according  to  their  own  Jurisprudence,  and  transacted  other  business 
relating  to  their  own  nation.  The  kings  were  always  styled  merely 
"  Reges  Francorum:  " '^  whenever,  in  Gregory  of  Tours'  history,  the 
popular  will  is  expressed,  it  i.s  by  the  Franks;  no  other  nation  sepa- 
rately, nor  the  Franks  as  blended  with  any  other  nation,  appear  in  his 
pages  to  have  acted  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  word 
Roman  is  uniformly  applied,  especially  in  the  barbarian  laws,  to  the 
Gaulish  subjects  of  the  empire,  whose  allegiance  had  been  transferred, 
more  or  !css  reluctantly,  but  always  through  conquest,  to  the  three  bar- 
barian monarchies,  two  of  which  were  ultimately  subverted  by  the 
Franks.     But  it  is  only  in  two  senses  that  this  can  be  reckoned  a  proper 


6  I  do  not  irive  this  as  very  highly 
probable:  conviva  rfgis  seems  an  odd 
phrase:  but  it  may  have  included  alt  the 
senatorial  families,  who  evidently  made 
a  nnble  class  among  the  Romans. 

c  One  instance  of  an  apparent  excep- 
tion, for  leadine  me  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Spence  (Laws  of  Europe, 
p.  240},  has  met  my  eyes.    Dagobcrt  I. 


calls  himself,  m  an  instrument  found  in 
Vita  Beati  Martini,  apud  Duchesne,  i. 
655,  "Rex  Francorum  et  populi  Romani 
princefi."  The  authenticity  of  this 
charter  deserves  to  be  considered.  But, 
Bupposinf;  it  to  be  genuine,  it  does  not 
Ro  a  great  way  towards  the  imperial 
•tyle. 
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appellation;  one,  inasmuch  as  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  had 
been  extended  to  the  whole  of  Gaul  by  the  emperors;  and  another,  as 
applicable,  with  more  correctness,  to  that  population  of  Roman  or 
Italian  descent  which  had  gradually  settled  in  the  cities.  This,  during 
so  many  ages,  must  have  become  not  inconsiderable:  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  legions  in  the  province,  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
many  cities,  the  comparative  security,  up  to  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  from  military  revolution  and  civil  war.  the  facility,  perhaps, 
of  purchasing  lands,  would  naturally  create  a  respectable  class,  to  whose 
highly  civilized  manners  the  records  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
especially  bear  witness.*'  The  Latm  language  became  universal  in 
cities;  and  if  in  country  villages  some  remains  of  the  Celtic  might 
linger,  they  have  left  very  few  traces  behind. 

Sismondi  has  indeed  gone  much  too  far  when  he  infers,  especially 
from  this  disuse  of  tiie  old  lanjjuage.  an  almost  complete  extinction  of 
the  Gaulish  population.  And  for  this  he  accounts  by  their  reduction  to 
servitude,  by  the  exactions  of  their  new  lords,  and  the  facility  of  pur- 
chasing slaves  in  the  markets  of  the  tmpire  (vol.  i.  p.  84.)  But  such  a 
train  of  events  is  wholly  without  evidence;  without  at  least  any  evidence 
that  has  been  alleged.  We  do  not  know  that  the  peasantry  were  ever 
proprietors  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivated  before  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, but  may  much  rather  believe  the  contrary  from  the  language  of 
Carsar — "  Plebs  pa*nc  servorum  habetur  loco."  We  do  not  know  that 
they  fell  into  a  worse  condition  afterwards.  We  do  not  know  that  they 
were  oppressed  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  subjects  of  Rome,  not 
surely  so  as  to  extinguish  the  population.  We  tnay  believe  that  slaves 
were  occasionally  purchased,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  empire, 
without  denying  the  existence  of  colom.  mdigenous  and  personally  free, 
of  whom  the  Tlieodosian  code  is  so  full.  Nor  is  it  evident  why  even 
serfs  may  not  have  been  of  native  as  easily  as  of  foreign  origin.  All 
this  is  presumed  by  Sismondi,  because  the  Latin  language,  and  not  the 
Celtic,  is  the  basis  of  French.  .And  a  similar  hypothe*ts  must,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  Spain  during  the  centuries 
of  Roman  dominion.  But  it  is  assumed  the  more  readily,  through  the 
tendency  of  this  eminent  writer  to  place  in  the  worst  light,  what  sel- 
dom can  be  placed  in  a  very  favorable  one,  the  social  institutions  and 
usages  of  mankind.  The  change  of  language  is  no  doubt  remarkable. 
But  we  may  be  deceived  by  laying  too  much  stress  on  this  single  cir- 
cumstance in  tracing  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  lay 
down  a  rule  as  to  the  tendency  of  one  language  to  gain  ground  upon 
another.  Some  appear  in  their  nature  to  be  aggressive;  such  is  the 
Latin,  and  probably  the  Arabic.  But  why  is  it  that  so  much  of  the 
Walachian  language,  and  even  its  syntax,'  comes  from  Latin,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  merely  military  occupation,  while  a  more  lasting  possession 
of  Britain  (where  flourishing  colonics  were  filled  with  Roman  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  natives  borrowed  in  some  degree  the  arts  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  connected  with  them  also  by  religion  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  dominion)  did  not  hinder  the  preservation  of  the  original 
Celtic  idiom  in  Wales,  with  very  shght  infusion  of  Latin?  Why  is  it 
that  innumerable  Arabic  words,  and  even  some  Arabic  sounds  of  letters, 
are  found  iri  the  Castilian  language,  the  language  of  a  people  foreign  and 
hostile,  while  scarcely  a  trace  is  left  of  the  Visigothic  tongue,  that  of 


d  Salvian,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  descants  on  the  beauties  of 
Aquitaine;  "Adeo  illic  omni*  admodum 
rcgio  aut  intcrtexta  vineis,  aut  florulcnia 
pratis,  aut  distincia  culturi!;,  aut  consita 
pomis,  aut  amarnata  Itici!!,  au(  irrigata 
tontibus,   aut  intertu&a   flumiiiibiis,   aut 


circumdata  tnesslbus  erat,  ut  vcrc  pos- 
seitsores  et  domtni  tcrrx  illlus  non  tam 
soti  illius  portioncm  quam  paradini  ima- 
jrinem  nnssedisse  videantur."  (De  Gu- 
bernat  Dri.  lih.  vii.  p.  j^q,  edit.  1611.) 
f  Vid.  Lauriani  Tcntamen  Criticum  ia 
lin^uam  Walachicam.    Vienn.   1S40. 
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their  fathers;  so  that  for  one  word,  it"  is  said,  of  Teutonic  origin  re- 
maining in  Spain,  there  are  ten  in  Italy,  and  a  hundred  in  France?/  If 
we  were  to  take  Sismondi  literally,  the  barbarians  must  have  found 
nothing  in  Gaul  but  a  Roman  or  Romanizud  aristocracy,  surrounded  by 
slaves;  and  these  as  much  imported,  or  the  ofTspring  of  importation,  as 
the  negroes  in  America.  This  is  rather  a  humiliating  origin,  an  illud 
quod  dicere  nah,  for  the  French  nation.  For  it  is  the  French  nation  that 
is  descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  at  the  epoch  of  the  barbarian 
conquest. 

We  have,  however,  a  strong  ethnographical  argument  against  this 
imagnnary  depopulation,  in  the  national  characteristics  of  the  Frenck 
A  brilliant  and  ingenious  writer  has  well  called  our  attention  to  the 
Celtic  clement  that,  under  all  the  modifications  which  difference  of  race, 
political  constitutions,  and  the  stealthy  progress  of  commerce  and  learn- 
ing have  brought  in,  still  distinguishes  the  Frenchman:  "  La  base 
originaire,  celle  qui  a  tout  rcQU,  tout  acccptc,  c'est  cette  jcunc  molle  el 
mobile  race  dc  Gaels,  brilliante,  sensuelle,  et  legere,  prompte  a  appren- 
dre,  prompte  a  dedaigncr,  avidc  des  choses  nouvelles.  Voila  rclcinent 
primitif,  releinent,  perfectible."  (Michelet,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  156.) 
This  is  very  good,  and  we  cannot  but  see  the  resemblance  to  the  Celtic 
character,  ilichclet  goes  afterwards  too  far,  and  endeavors  to  show 
that  a  great  part  of  the  French  language  is  Celtic;  failing  wholly  in  his 
quotations  from  early  writers,  which  cither  relate  to  the  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  or  to  the  lingua  Romana 
rtutica  which  ultimately  became  French.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a 
certain  number  of  Celtic  words  have  been  retained  in  French,  as  has 
been  shown  even  of  Visigothic  by  M.  Fauricl.  He  has  found  3,000 
words  in  Provencal,  which  arc  not  Latin.  All  of  these  which  are  not 
Gothic,  Iberian,  Greek,  or  Arabic  may  be  reckoned  Celtic;  and  though 
the  former  languages  can  have  left  few  traces  in  northern  French,  wc 
may  presume  the  last  to  have  been  retained  in  a  scarcely  less  degree 
than  in  the  Provemjal  dialect.  (Ampere,  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  vol. 
i.  p.  34.)  Many  French  monosyllables  are  Celtic.  But  if  we  try  to 
read  any  French  of  the  twelfth  century,  wc  shall  feel  no  doubt  that  a 
vast  majority  of  words  are  darivcd  from  the  Latin;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  terms  of  rural  occupation,  and  generally  of  animals,  are  full  as 
much  Latin  as  those  more  familiar  in  towns. 

The  cities  of  Gaul  were  occupied  probably  by  a  more  mingled  popu- 
lation than  the  villages.  In  the  cities  dwelt  the  more  ancient  and 
wealthy  families,  called  senators,  and  distinct,  as  far  as  we  can  see  our 
way  in  a  very  perplexed  inquiry,  from  the  ordinary  curiales,  or  de- 
rurions.  It  is  true  that  these  also  are  sometimes  called  senators;  hnt 
the  word  has  not,  as  Guizot  observes  (Collect,  des  Memoires,  i.  247), 
in  Gregory  and  other  writers,  a  precise  sense.  Families  were  often 
elevated  to  the  senatorial  rank  by  the  etnperors,  which  pave  their  mem- 
bers the  title  of  clarissimi;  and  these  were  probably  meant  by  Gregory, 
in  the  expression  ^  pritnis  Galliarutit  senatoribus,  which  naturally  must 
be  rendered — "of  the  first  Gauli.'ih  nobility."  The  word  is  several  times 
employed  by  him  in  what  seems  the  same  sense,  it  is,  however,  also 
used,  as  Guizot  and  Raynouard  think,  for  the  highest  class  of  curialts 
who  had  served  municipal  ofTices.  But  more  will  be  said  of  this  in  an- 
other note. 

Sismondi  has  remarked  (i.  198)  that  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  during 
the  Merovingian  period,  most  part  of  whom  were  of  Roman  descent, 
it  is  generally  mentioned  that  they  were  of  good  family.  The  Church 
afTorded  the  means  of  preserving  their  respectability;  and  thus  (without 
much  weight  in  the  monarchy,  and  often  with  diminished  patrimony, 

/  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  109. 
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caa}ectare$  <on<efniiig  tbe 


ol  tbb 


the 


lataoatotbe: 


by  wfaicb  k  was  effected  eatkcly  ooacealed.    Considered  in  re- 


,  tbe  Ftaaki,  for  we  wiB  < 


loi 


a  <B<rinrr  rtate,bat,  < 


red  to  tbe 


tbem. 


a  very 


ooe;  aad  tbe  tadivido^coaiposiag  k.  dbperaed  over  Gaal,  were  ahaost 
loft  aaioog  the  tribtkanes.  Ej^ierieace  has  shown  that  wfaeaerer  a 
ksscr  or  poorer  dominioQ  is  conjoined,  ia  the  person  of  the  same  sore- 
rrign,  to  a  greater  or  more  ofKdott  one.  tbe  luiautei  mass  ts  always  ia 
tbe  end  subjagatcd  by  the  hrger."  (R^  and  Progress  of  the  Eaghsb 
Commoowealth,  voL  L  p.  j6>) 

Sncb  is.  in  a  few  words,  tbe  view  taken  of  the  Meroriagian  history 
bjr  a  irery  learned  writer.  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  And,  doobdess.  the  con- 
cluding observation  is  just,  in  the  terms  wherein  be  express^  it.  Bat 
there  seems  a  (aHacy  in  applying  tbe  word  **  poorer  "  to  the  Franks,  or 
any  barbarian  conqacrors  of  GauL  They  were  poorer  before  their  con- 
quest; they  were  richer  afterwards.  At  the  battle  of  Hastings  the 
balance  of  wealth  was,  I  doubt  not,  on  tbe  side  of  Harold  more  than  of 
William;  but  twenty  years  afterwards  Domesday  Book  tells  ns  a  very 
different  story.  If  an  allotment  was  made  among  the  Franks,  or  if  they 
•erved  themselves  to  land  without  any  allotment,  on  either  hypothesis 
they  became  the  f?reat  proprietors  of  northern  France;  and  on  whom 
else  did  the  beneficiary  donations^,  the  reifards  of  faithful  Aninistions. 
generally  devolve?  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  national  supe- 
riority of  the  Franks  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  that  in  the  last 
age  of  the  Carlovingian  line,  when  the  distinction  of  laws  had  been 
abolished  or  disused,  the  more  numerous  people  should  in  many  prov- 
inces have  (not,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  calls  it.  subjugated  it)  absorbed 
the  other.  We  find  this  to  have  been  the  case  at  the  close  of  the 
Aiiglo- Norman  period  at  home. 

One  essential  difference  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  the 
Frank  from  the  Roman.  The  latter  was  subject  to  personal  and  ter- 
ritorial taxation.  Such  had  been  his  condition  under  the  empire;  and 
whether  the  burden  might  or  not  be  equal  in  degree  (probably  it  was 
not  such),  it  is  not  at  all  reasonable  to  believe  without  proof  that  he 
was  ever  exempted  from  it  It  is,  however,  true  that  some  French 
writers  have  assumed  all  territorial  impositions  on  free  landholders  to 
have  ceased  after  the  conquest.  (Recits  des  Temps  Meroving.  i.  268.  )c 
This  controversy  I  do  not  absolutely  undertake  to  determine;  but  the 

firoof  evidently  lies  on  those  who  assert  the  Roman  to  have  been  more 
avored  than  he  was  under  the  empire;  when  all  were  liable  to  the 
land-tax,  though  only  those  destitute  of  freehold  possessions  paid  the 
capitation  or  census.    We  cannot  infer  such  a  distinction  on  the  ground 


f  M.  Lehu«rotl  impnte*  the  same  the- 
ory to  Monteaquiea.  But  hit  word* 
IKtpT.  de*  Loix,  xu.  13)  do  not  auert 
that  the  Romana  might  not  be  labject 


to  taxation  in  the  earlier  Merovingiaii 

period;  though  afterwards,  tt»  he  aup- 
poses,  this  obli^tion  was  replaced  by 
that  of  military  service. 
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of  tenure  from  a  passage  of  Gregory  (lib.  ix.  c.  30): — Childebcrtus  vero 
rex  descriptores  in  Fictavos,  invitante  Marovio  cpiscopo,  jussit,  abire; 
id  est,  Florenlianum  niajurcm  domiis  rcgia:,  ct  RomulfLim  palatii  sui 
comitem,  ut  scilicet  populus  ccnsum  quern  tempore  patris  functi  fue- 
rant,  facta  ratione  innovaturae,  reddere  debcrct.  MuUi  enim  ex  his 
defuncti  fuerant,  et  ob  hoc  viduis  orphanisciuc  ac  debilibus  tributi  pon- 
dus  mciderat.  Quod  hi  discutientt-s  per  ordinem,  relaxantes  pauperes 
ac  infirmos,  iltos  quos  jusiitia:  conditio  tributarios  dabat,  censu  publico 
subsiderunt."  These  collectors  were  repelled  by  the  citizens  of  Tours, 
who  proved  that  Clotaire  I.  had  released  their  city  from  any  public 
tribute,  out  of  respect  for  St.  Martin.  And  the  reigning  king  acqui- 
esced in  this  immunity.  It  may  also  be  inferred  from  another  passage 
(lib.  X.  c.  7)  that  even  ecclesiastical  property  was  not  exempt  from 
taxation,  unless  by  special  privilege,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  many  charters  conceding  this  immunity,  and  in  the  forms  of 
Marculfus.* 

It  seems,  however,  clear  that  the  Frank  landholder,  the  Francus  in- 
genuus,  born  to  his  share,  according  to  old  notions,  of  national  sove- 
reignty, gave  indeed  his  voluntary  donation  annually  to  the  king,  but 
reckoned  himself  entirely  free  from  compulsory  tribute.  We  read  of 
no  tax  imposed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  Field  of  March;  and  if  the 
kings  had  possessed  the  prerogative  of  levying  money  at  will,  the  mon- 
archy must  have  become  wholly  absolute  without  opposition.  The 
barbarian  was  distinguished  by  his  abhorrence  of  tribute.  Tyranny 
might  strip  one  man  of  his  possessions,  banish  another  from  his  coun- 
try, destroy  the  life  of  a  third;  the  rest  would  at  the  utmost  murmur  in 
silence;  but  a  gener:il  imposition  on  them  as  a  people  was  a  yoke  under 
which  they  wotitd  not  pass  without  resistance.  I  shall  mention  a  few 
instances  in  a  future  note.  The  Roman,  on  the  other  hand,  complained 
doubtless  of  new  or  unreasonable  taxation;  but  he  could  not  avoid 
acknowledging  a  principle  of  government  to  which  his  forefathers  had 
for  so  many  ages  submitted.  The  house  of  Clovis  stood  to  him  in 
place  of  the  Caesars;  this  part  of  the  theory  of  Dubos  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. But  when  that  writer  extends  the  same  to  the  Frank,  as  a  con- 
stitutional position,  and  not  merely  referring  to  acts  protested  against 
as  illegal,  the  voice  of  history  refutes  him. 

Dubos  has  asserted,  and  is  followed  by  many,  that  the  army  of  Clovis 
was  composed  of  but  a  few  thousand  Salian  Franks.  And  for  this  the 
testimony  of  Gregory  has  been  adduced,  who  informs  us  only  that 
3,000  of  the  army  of  Clovis  (a  later  writer  says  6,000)  were  baptized  with 
him.  (Greg.  Tur.  lib.  ii.  c.  33.)  But  Clovis  was  not  the  sole  chieftain 
of  his  tribe.  It  has  been  seen  that  he  enlarged  his  command  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  by  violent  measures  with  respect  to  other  kings  as 
independent  apparently  as  himself,  and  some  of  whom  belonged  to  his 
family.  Thus  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  came  under  his  sway.     And  besides  this,  the  argument  from 


h  Thi»  note  was  written  before  I  had 
looked  at  •  work  published  in  1843,  by 
M.  Lehuerou,  "  HiMotre  dea  Institu- 
tion! M^rovingiennes,"  in  which,  with 
much  impartiaHty  and  erudition,  he 
draws  a  line  between  the  (heorieit  ot 
Dubos  and  MonCestjuieu;  and,  upon 
th)«  particular  subject  of  taxation, 
clearly  proves,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
land-tax  imposed  under  the  empire  con- 
tinued to  be  levied  on  the  Roman  sub- 
ject* of  Clovis  and  the  next  two  cren- 
rrationa.  (Vol.  i.  p.  171,  et  poll.)  The 
Frank*,  such  as  were  inefKui.  were 
oriEinally    exempt    from    this    and    all 

Vol.  I. — 16 


other  tribute.  Of  this  M.  Lehuerou 
makes  no  doubt;  nor,  perhaps,  has  any 
one  doubted  it,  except  Dubos.  Hut, 
under  the  sons  and  frrandsons  of  Clovis. 
endeavors  were  made,  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention  in  a  subsequent  note, 
by  those  despotic  princes,  eager  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  prerogatives  over  all 
their  subjects,  to  rob  them  of  their 
national  immunity;  and  a  struggle  of 
the  German  aristocracy  ensued,  which 
annihilated  the  personal  authorilv  of 
the  sovereign.  (Hist,  det  Inst.  Miro- 
ving.  i.  435,  et  fOMt.") 
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the  number  of  soldiers  baptized  with  Clovis  assumes  that  the  whole 
army  embraced  Christianity  with  their  king.  It  is  true  that  Gregory 
seems  to  imply  this.  But  even  in  the  seventh  century  the  Franks  on 
the  Meuse  and  Scheldt  were  still  chiefly  pagan  as  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  arc  said  by  Thierry  to  prove.  We  liave  only,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, a  declamatory  and  superficial  history  for  this  period,  derived,  as 
I  believe,  from  the  panegyrical  life  of  St.  Remy,  and  bearing  traces  of 
legendary  incorrectness  and  exaggeration.  We  may,  however,  appeal 
to  other  criteria. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  inculcated  on  the  reader  who  desires  to 
form  a  general  but  tolerably  exact  notion  of  the  state  of  France  under 
the  first  line  of  kings,  that  he  is  not  hastily  to  draw  inferences  from  one 
of  the  three  divisions.  Austrasia,  Ncustria,  and  Aquitaine,  to  which, 
for  a  part  of  the  period,  we  must  add  Burgundy  to  the  rest.  The  dif- 
ference of  language,  though  not  always  decisive,  furnishes  a  presump- 
tion of  different  origin.  We  may  therefore  estimate,  with  some  prob- 
ability, the  proportion  of  Franks  settled  in  the  monarchy  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhmc,  by  the  extent  of  country  wherein  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  unless  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  any  change  in 
the  boundaries  of  that  and  the  French  has  since  taken  place.  The 
Latin  was  certainly  an  encroaching  language,  and  its  daughter  has  in 
some  measure  partaken  of  the  same  character.  Many  causes  are  easy 
to  assign  why  cither  might  have  gained  ground  on  two  dialects,  the 
German  and  Flemish,  contiguous  to  it  on  the  eastern  frontier,  while  we 
can  hardly  perceive  one  for  an  opposite  result.  We  find,  nevertheless, 
that  both  have  very  nearly  kept  their  ancient  limits.  It  has  been  proved 
by  M.  Raoux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Brussels  (vol.  iv.  p. 
411),  that  few  towns  or  villages  have  changed  their  language  since  the 
ninth  century.  The  French  or  Walloon  followed  in  that  early  age  the 
irregular  line  which,  running  from  Calais  and  St.  Omcr  to  Lisle  and 
Tournay,  stretches  north  of  the  Mcusc  as  far  as  Liege,  and,  bending 
thence  to  the  southwestward,  passes  through  Longwy  to  Metz.  These 
towns  speak  French,  and  .spoke  it  under  Charlemagne,  if  we  can  say 
that  under  Charlemagne  French  was  spoken  anywhere;  at  least  they 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Latin  origin.  The  exceptions  are  few;  but  where 
they  exist,  it  is  from  the  progress  of  French  rather  than  the  contrary. 
A  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  says  of  St.  Omcr  that  it  was  "  Olim 
haud  dubie  mere  Flandricum,  deinde  tamen  bilingue,  nunc  autcm  in 
totum  Jere  Gallicum."  There  has  also  been  a  slight  movement  toward 
French  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  most  remarkable  evidence  For  the  duration  of  Ihe  limit  is  the  act 
of  partition  between  Lothaire  of  Lorraine  and  Charles  the  Bald,  in  870. 
whence  it  appears  that  the  names  of  places  where  French  is  now  spoken 
were  then  French,  Vet  most  of  these  had  been  built,  especially  the 
abbeys,  subsequently  to  the  Frank  conquest:  "  d'ou  on  peut  conclure 
que  meme  dans  le  periode  franquc,  le  langagc  vulgaire  du  grand  nom- 
bre  des  habitans  du  pays,  qui  sont  presentement  Wallons,  n'ctait  pas 
teutoniqne;  car  on  en  verrait  des  traces  dans  Ics  actcs  htstoriques  et 
g^ographiques  de  ce  temps-la."  fP.  434)  Nothing,  says  M.  Michelet, 
can  be  more  French  than  the  Walloon  country.  (Hist,  de  France,  viii. 
287.)  He  expatiates  almost  with  enthusiasm  on  the  praise  of  this  peo- 
ple, who  seem  to  have  retained  a  large  share  of  his  favorite  Celtic  ele- 
ment. It  appears  that  the  result  of  an  investigation  into  the  languages 
on  the  Alsatian  frontier  would  be  much  the  same.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  a  very  reasonable  presumption  that  the  forefathers  of  the  Flemish 
Belgians,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Alsace,  were  barbarians:  some  of 
the  former  may  be  sprung  from  Saxon  colonies  planted  in  Brabant  by 
Charlemagne;  but  we  may  derive  the  majority  from  Saltan  and  Ripu- 
arian  Franks.    These  were  the  strength  of  Austrasia,  and  among  these 
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the  great  restorer,  or  rather  founder,  of  the  empire  fixed  his  capital  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  Aquitaine,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  appears  Roman,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Frank,  except  the  reigning  family.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  concerns  Neustria;  that  is,  from  the  Scheldt,  or,  per- 
haps, the  Sonime,  to  the  Loire;  and  to  this  important  kingdom  the 
I  advocates  of  the  two  nations,  Roman  and  Frank,  lay  claim.  M,  Thierry 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  number  of  Frank  landholders,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Loire,  mxich  exceeded  that  of  the  Roman.  And  this  ex- 
cess he  takes  to  have  been  increased  through  the  seizure  of  Church 
lands  in  the  next  age  by  Charles  Martel,  who  bestowed  them  on  his 
German  troops  enlisted  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  method  which  Thierry 
has  pursued,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  is  ingenious  and  presumptively 
right.  He  remarked  that  the  names  of  places  will  oitcn  indicate  whether 
the  inhabitants,  or  more  often  the  chief  proprietor,  were  of  Roman  or 
Teutonic  origin.  Thus  Franconville  and  Romainville,  near  Paris,  are 
distinguished,  in  charters  of  the  ninth  century,  as  Francorum  villa  and 
Romanorum  inUa.  This  is  an  instance  where  the  population  seems  to 
have  been  of  different  race.  But  commonly  the  owner's  Christian 
name  is  followed  by  a  familiar  termination.  In  that  same  neighbor- 
hood proper  names  of  German  origin,  with  the  terminations  ville,  court, 
mofit,  vol,  and  the  like,  are  very  frequent.  And  this  he  finds  to  be  gen- 
erally the  case  north  of  the  Loire,  compared  with  the  left  bank  of  that 
river.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  this  proportion  of  superior 
landholders  did  not  extend  to  the  general  population.  For  that,  in  at] 
Neustrian  France,  was  evidently  composed  of  those  who  spoke  the 
rustic  Roman  tongue — the  corrupt  language  which,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  became  worthy  of  the  name  of  French;  and  this  was 
the  case,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  part  of  Austrasia,  as  Champagne  and 
Lorraine. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Franks,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Clovis,  were  rather  a  numerous  people — including,  of  course,  the  Ripu- 
arian  as  well  as  the  Salian  tribe.  They  certainly  appear  in  great 
strength  soon  afterwards.  If  we  believe  Procopiiis,  the  army  which 
Theodebert,  king  only  of  Austrasia,  led  into  Italy  in  539,  amounted  to 
100,000.  And,  admitting  the  probability  of  great  exaggeration,  we 
could  not  easily  reconcile  this  with  a  very  low  estimate  of  Frank  num- 
bers. But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  rely  much  on  this  statement.  It 
is.  at  all  events,  to  be  remembered  that  the  dominions  of  Theodebert, 
on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  would  furnish  barbarian  soldiers  more  easily 
than  those  of  the  western  kingdoms.  Some  may  conjecture  that  the 
army  was  partly  composed  of  Roman.s;  yet  it  is  doubtfu!  whether  they 
served  among  the  Franks  at  so  early  a  period,  though  we  find  them 
some  years  afterwards  under  Chilpcric,  a  Neustrian  sovereign.  The 
armies  of  Aquitaine.  it  is  said,  were  almost  wholly  composed  of  Romans 
or  Goths;  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

The  history  of  Gregory,  which  terminates  in  598,  aflfords  numerous 
instances  of  Romans  in  the  highest  offices,  not  merely  of  trust,  but  of 
power.  Such  were  Celsus.  Amatus,  Mummolus.  and  afterwards  Pro- 
tadius  in  Burgundy,  and  Desiderius  in  Aquitaine.  But  in  these  two 
parts  of  the  monarchy  we  might  anticipate  a  greater  influence  of  the 
native  population.  In  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  a  Roman  count,  or 
mayor  of  the  palace,  might  have  been  unfavorably  beheld.  Yet  in  the 
latter  kingdom,  all  Frank  as  it  was  in  its  general  character,  we  fiind, 
even  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Lupus,  Duke  of  Cham- 
pagne, a  man  of  considerable  weight,  and  a  Roman  by  birth;  and  it 
was  the  policy  afterwards  of  Brunchaut  to  employ  Romans.  But  this 
not  only  excited  the  hostility  of  the  Austrasian  Franks,  but  of  the 
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^CBSB  MbjCCt  Sl^tt  CSM^0C  M§  IW  SflS  VlV  W^  w&^  SflM 

patty  «idb  Hkm  Fnwk*  wodi  teve  h 
etrrf  amt  i^tt^t  9i*ce  hnaadi  is  tke 
Mvc  faM«cd  MOOiL    AadheKz  Mjfcljr  aocMMs  far  Ike 
•f  the  Pnok  jarifpnidcaoc  ia  the  aodk  ol  TrmuiL.  mmce 
it  at  >  iwTwil  law.    TW  Smbhi 
atmhrrofthei 
the  Pidd  of  Marck.    Kb  acnxM  worfd  be  i 
rdacivc  ar— fwia  ia  Hk  cqimMwit^lth;  kb  laadb  ■i.w^  be  en 
tnm  fyatioa     B«t  fkb  dbeory  kas  bcca  laltcvtr  rtyected.    We 
■M.  i«<r><,  eoMcive  oae  leiB  coMOMat  to  tke  pnae^les  of  eke 
twfM  iiaglliiwi.  nr  Ifci  trrrrrf  Ti-|~irT    '  '*'t  h^ 
WW  4uMiM€d  br  Ike  pMWgr  ia  aa  «wfy  oyitalary.  of  wkick  tke 

'  '  a  ^*"*"«  rradmg  llaUy  was  pirated  «idi  aa 
wkidl  rcadiwJ  Ae  basis  of  the  stale  laore  denocnticaL 
(kc  int  wbo  propagated  this  error,  and  on  more  piamible  aroaods 
fkaa  Ifiwai  wjiBia.  tkoa^  be  (Eaprit  des  Loix,  Ut.  xxtuL  c  4)  aeeas 
to  claim  It  as  a  dtseovctir  of  his  own,  were  Da  Cange  and  Matatorl 
They  were  misled  bjr  aa  edict  of  the  emperor  Lotluire  L  ia  804: — 
**  VolaaHa  at  t,aaciia  popolas  Roatasos  iolcrro^etar  qaah  loe  vait 
fffffsc;  m  UBL  qoaii  prolcsai  faeriat  vmre  vcfle.  nvaoL**  Bat  &nRf 
Itts  proved  that  this  was  a  pecoliar  exceptioa  of  favor  giaated  at  nat 
time  to  the  ilomans.  or  rather  separately  to  each  pcnoa;  and  that  tkot 
as  a  privilege  of  the  ancient  popolation.  bat  for  the  sake  of  the  bar- 
hariint  who  had  settled  at  Roine.  Raynotxard  is  one  of  those  who  have 
been  deceived  by  the  more  obviotu  meaning  of  this  law.  and  adopts 
the  notion  of  Mbly  on  its  authority.  Were  it  even  to  bear  soch  aa 
interpretation,  we  could  not  draw  a  general  inference  from  it.  In  the 
ease  of  married  women,  or  of  the  clergy,  the  liberty  of  changing  the 
law  of  birth  was  really  permitted.  (See  Savigny,  i.  134.  et  pest,  EngL 
transl.) 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  a  late  very  learned  writer, 
Troja,  admits  the  hypothesis  of  a  change  of  law  in  France,  not  as  a 
right  in  every  Roman's  power,  but  as  a  special  privilege  sometimes 
conceded  by  the  king.  And  we  may  think  this  conjecture  not  un- 
worthy of  regard,  since  it  serves  to  account  for  what  is  rather  anoma- 
lous— the  admission  of  mere  Romans,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  great 
offices  of  the  monarchy,  and  especially  to  that  of  count,  which  in- 
volved the  rank  of  presiding  in  the  Frank  malluj.  It  is  said  that 
Romans  sometimes  assumed  German  names,  though  the  contrary 
never  happened;  and  this  in  itself  seems  to  indicate  a  change,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  of  national  connection.  But  it  is  of  little  service  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Montesquieu  and  Mably.  Of  the  edict  of  Lothaire 
Troja  thinkf  like  Savigny;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  of  the  capitulary, 
as  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  "  Francum,  aut  barbarum,  aut  hominem 
qui  lege  Salici  vivit;     where  the  best  manuscripts  omit  the  second 
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Note  V. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  celebrated  work  by  Savigny, 
History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  diligence  and 
6delity  of  this  eminent  writer  have  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides; 
nor  has  any  one  been  so  copious  in  collecting  materials  for  the  history 
of  mcdixval  jurisprudence,  or  so  perspicuous  in  arranging  them.  In 
a  few  points  later  inquirers  have  not  always  concurred  with  him.  But, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  Savigny,  we  may  say,  that  of  the  two 
leading  propositions — namely,  first,  the  continuance  of  the  Theodosian 
code,  copied  into  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  as  the  personal  law  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants,  both  of  France  and  Italy,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  subjugation  of  those  countries  by  the  barbarians;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  quotation  of  the  Pandects  and  other  parts  of  the  law  of 
Justinian  by  some  few  writers,  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  manu- 
script at  Amalfi — the  former  has  been  perfectly  well  known,  at  least 
ever  since  the  publication  of  the  glossary  of  Du  Cange  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  of  Muratori's  Dissertations  on  Italian  An- 
tiquities in  the  next;  nor,  indeed,  could  it  possibly  have  been  over- 
looked by  any  one  who  had  read  the  barbarian  codes,  fulS  as  they  arc  of 
reference  to  those  who  (ollowcd  the  laws  of  Rome;  while  the  second  is 
also  proved,  though  not  so  abundantly,  by  several  writers  of  the  last 
age.  Guizot.  praising  Savigny  for  his  truthfulness,  and  for  having 
shown  the  permanence  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  Europe,  well  asks 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  doubted.    (Civil,  en  France,  Le^on  ii.) 

A  late  writer,  indeed,  has  maintained  that  the  Romans  did  not  pre- 
serve their  law  under  the  Lombards;  elaborately  repelling  the  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  alleged  by  Muratori  and  Savigny.  (See  Troja,  Dis- 
corso  dclla  Condirione  del  Romani  vinti  dai  Longobardi,  subjoined  to 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Storia  d'  Italia.)  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
inhabitants  were  treated  by  the  Lombard  conquerors  as  anything  bet- 
ter than  tributaries  or  coloni.  Even  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  judged 
according  to  the  Lombard  law  (vol.  v.  p.  86).  The  personal  law  did 
not  come  in  till  the  conquest  of  Charlemagne,  who  established  it  in 
Italy.  And  though  later,  according  to  this  writer,  in  its  origin,  the 
distinctions  introduced  by  it  subsisted  much  longer  than  they  did  in 
France.  Instances  of  persons  professing  to  live  by  the  Lombard  law 
are  found  very  late  in  the  middle  ages;  the  last  is  at  Bergamo,  in  1388. 
But  Bergamo  was  a  city  in  which  the  Lombard  population  had  pre- 
dominated.    (Savigny,  vol.  i.  p.  378.) 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Lombardy,  the  existence  of 
personal  law  in  France  is  beyond  question.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
fix  a  date  for  its  termination.  These  national  distinctions  were  indelibly 
preserved  in  the  south  of  France  by  a  law  of  Vatcntinian  III.,  copied 
into  the  Breviarium  Aniani,  which  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  Ro- 
mans with  barbarians.  This  was  abolished  so  far  as  to  legalize  such 
unions,  with  the  permission  of  the  court,  by  a  law  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain,  between  653  and  6??.  But  such  an  enactment  could  not  have 
been  obligatory  in  France.  Whether  the  Franks  ever  took  Roman 
wives  I  cannot  say;  we  have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  instance  of  it  in 
their  royal  family.  Proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  with  respect  to 
private  families,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints;  or,  if  none,  presumptions 
to  the  contrary.  Troja  (Storia  d'ltalia,  p.  1204)  says  that  St.  Medard 
was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  between  a  Frank  and  a  Roman  mother, 
before  the  conquest  by  Clovis,  and  that  the  father  lived  in  the  Verman- 
dois.  Savigny  observes  that  the  prohibition  could  only  have  existed 
among  the  Visigoths;  else  a  woman  could  not  have  changed  her  Jaw 
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A  recoMwdetHioa  of  the  lieroviagiaa  history  has  led  me  to  doabt 
whether  I  asy  aot,  in  oqr  earlier  editkww.  hke  sereral  others,  hare 
r  rxancmcd  the  change  in  the  prcrosatrre  of  the  Freadi  Idncs 
ClovM  to  Qetaire  II.    Though  the  famoos  stocy  of  the  rase  ol 


1  is  aot  insignificant,  it  now  seenis  to  me  that  an  ezcessrre  stress 
has  some  times  been  bid  upon  it  In  the  first  pbce.  there  is  a  genetal 
objection  to  fonnding  a  large  political  tlieory  00  any  anecdote.  wUch 
proving  false,  the  whole  would  crumble  for  want  of  a  basts.   Tl^  how- 
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in  my  note,  p.  134.  from  Vaissette  (where,  at  Carcassonne,  so  late  as 
918,  we  find  Roman,  Goth,  and  Frank  judges  enumerated),  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  that,  even  far  to  the  south,  the  territorial  principle  had  not 
yet  wholly  subverted  those  privileges  of  races,  to  which  the  barbarians, 
and  also  the  Rom.ins,  clung  as  honorably  distinctive. 

It  is  only  by  ihe  force  of  very  natural  prejudices,  acting  on  both  the 
polished  and  the  uncivilized,  that  we  can  account  for  the  long  continu- 
ance of  this  inconvenient  separation.  If  the  Franks  scorned  the  com- 
plex and  wordy  jurisprudence  of  Rome,  it  was  just  as  intolerable  for 
a  Roman  to  endure  the  rude  usages  of  a  German  tribe.  The  traditional 
glory  of  Rome,  transferred  by  the  adoption  of  that  name  to  the  pro- 
vincials, consoled  them  in  their  subjection;  and  in  the  continuance  of 
their  law,  in  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  guarantee  of  their  civil 
rights  against  a  litigious  barbarian,  though  it  might  aflford  them  but 
imperfect  security  against  his  violence,  in  the  connection  which  it 
strengthened  with  the  Church  (for  churchmen  of  all  nations  followed 
it),  they  found  no  trifling  recommendations  of  this  distinction  from  the 
conquerors.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that,  in  lapse  of  ages,  each  had 
gradually  borrowed  something  from  the  other.  The  melting  down  of 
personal  into  territorial,  that  is,  uniform  law,  as  it  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  positive  enactment  or  to  any  distinct  period,  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  such  a  process.  The  same  judges,  the  counts  and  missi, 
appear  to  have  decided  the  controversies  of  all  the  subject  nations, 
whether  among  themselves  or  one  with  another.  Marculfus  tells  us 
this  in  positive  terms:  "  Eos  recto  tramite  secundum  legem  et  con- 
suetudincm  eorum  regas."  (Marculf.  Formulae.  lib.  i.  c.  8.)  Nor  do  we 
find  any  separate  judges,  except  the  defensores  of  cities,  who  were  Ro- 
mans, but  had  only  a  limited  jurisdiction.  It  was  only  as  to  civil 
rights,  as  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  distinction  of  personal  law 
was  maintained.  The  penalties  of  crime  were  defined  by  a  law  of  the 
state.  And  the  same  must  of  course  be  understood  as  to  military  ser- 
vice. 


Note  VI. 

The  German  dukes  of  the  Alemanni  and  Bavarians  belonged  to  once 
royal  families;  their  hereditary  rights  may  be  considered  as  those  of 
territorial  chiefs.  Again,  in  Aquitaine,  the  Merovingian  kings  had  so 
little  authority  that  the  counts  became  nearly  independent.  But  we  do 
not  find  reason,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  believe  any  regular  succession 
of  a  son  to  his  father,  in  Neustria  or  Austrasia,  under  the  first  dynasty: 
much  less  would  Charlemagne  have  permitted  it  to  grow  up.  It  could 
never  have  become  an  established  usage,  except  in  a  monarchy  too  weak 
to  maintain  any  of  its  prerogatives.  Such  a  monarchy  was  that  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  I  have  said  that,  in  the  famous  capitulary  of  Kiersi, 
in  877,  the  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father  appears  to  be  recognized 
as  a  known  usage.  M.  Fauriel.  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  this 
capitulary  even  confirms  it  at  all.  (Hist,  de  la  Gaulc  Meridionale,  iv. 
383.)  We  both,  therefore,  agree  against  the  current  of  French  writers 
who  take  this  for  the  epoch  oi  hereditary  succession.  It  seems  evident 
to  me  that  an  usage,  sufficient,  in  common  parlance,  to  entitle  the  son 


and  perhaps  more  rapidly,  in  Ihe  twelfth 
eenlury;  th«  Norman  law,  with  its 
frudal  principle,  replaced  the  Anglo> 
Saxon. 

But  a  Belgian  writer,  M.  Raepsaet 
law  on  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Ix)ire,  he 
•Nouveaux  Mcmoires  de  I'Acad^mie  de 
Bruxellea,  t.  iii.),  contends  that  the 
Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws  bad  authority 


in  the  Netherlands,  down  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  for  towns  and  for  allodial 
proprietors.  We  find  lex  Salica  in  sev- 
eral instruments:  Otho  of  Frisingen 
say«.  "  Lege  quae  Salica  u»que  ad  nxc 
tempora  vocalur,  nohili«simos  Franco- 
rum  adhuc  uti."  Dut  this  muat  have 
been  chiefly  as  to  auccessiona. 
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credible  Freemen  with  arms  in  their  hands,  accustomed  to  participate 
in  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  were  not  likely  without  cause  to 
divest  themselves  of  that  high  prerogative,  and  tranisfcr  it  totally  and 
inalienably  to  their  general.  Chiefs  who  had  been  recently  his  equals 
might,  in  consideration  of  his  military  talents,  and  from  regard  to  their 
common  interest,  acquiesce  in  his  pemianent  superiority  as  commander 
of  their  united  forces;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  gratu- 
itously and  universally  submit  to  him  as  their  master.  There  are  no 
written  accounts,  it  is  true,  of  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the  German 
warriors  when  they  converted  him  into  a  king.  But  there  is  abundance 
of  facts  recorded  by  historians,  which  show  beyond  a  doubt  that,  though 
he  might  occasionally  abuse  his  power  by  acts  of  violence  and  injustice, 
the  authority  he  possessed  by  law  was  far  from  being  unlimited.  (In- 
quiry into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  ii.) 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr.  Allen  appeared  to  have 
combated  a  shadow.  Few,  I  presume,  contend  for  an  unlimited  author- 
ity of  the  Germanic  kings,  either  before  or  after  their  conquests  of 
France  and  England.  A  despotic  monarchy  was  utterly  uncongenial  to 
the  medixval  polity.    Sir  F.  Palgrave  follows  in  the  same  direction: — 

"  When  the  *  three  tribes  of  Germany  '  first  invaded  Britain,  royalty. 
in  our  sense  of  the  term,  was  unknown  to  them.  Amongst  the  Teutons 
in  general  the  word  '  king,*  probably  borrowed  from  the  Celtic  tongue, 
though  now  naturalized  in  all  the  Teutonic  languages,  was  as  yet  not 
introduced  or  invented.  Their  patriarchal  rulers  were  their  '  aldermen,' 
or  seniors.  In  '  old  Saxony '  there  was  such  an  alderman  in  every 
pagus.  Predominant  or  preeminent  chieftains,  whom  the  Romans 
called  '  reges.'  and  who  were  often  confirmed  in  their  dominions  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  existed  at  an  earlier  period  amongst  several  of  the 
German  tribes;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  leaders  pos- 
sessed any  of  the  exalted  functions  and  complex  attributes  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  constitute  royal  dignity.  A  king  must  be  invested 
with  permanent  and  paramount  authority.  For  the  material  points 
at  issue  are  not  affected  by  showing  that  one  poweriul  chieftain  might 
receive  the  complimentary  title  of  rex  from  a  foreign  power,  or  that 
another  chieftain,  with  powers  approaching  to  royalty,  may  not  have 
been  created  occasionally,  and  during  greater  emergencies.  The  real 
question  is.  whether  the  king  had  become  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  landed  proprietor,  and  the  first  '  estate '  of  the  com- 
monwealth, endued  with  prerogatives  which  no  other  member  of  the 
community  could  claim  or  exercise.  The  disposal  of  the  military  force, 
the  supreme  administration  of  justice,  the  right  of  receiving  taxes  and 
tributes,  and  the  character  of  supreme  legislator  and  perpetual  presi- 
dent of  the  councils  of  the  realm,  must  all  belong  to  the  sovereign,  if 
he  is  to  be  king  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name."  (Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  553.) 

The  prerogatives  here  assigned  to  royalty  as  part  of  its  definition  arc 
of  so  various  a  nature,  and  so  indefinitely  expressed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arg^e  about  them.  Certainly  a  "  king  in  deed  "  must  receive  taxes, 
and  dispose,  though  not  necessarily  without  consent,  of  the  military 
force.  He  must  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  realm;  but  he  need  not 
be  supreme  legislator,  if  that  is  meant  to  exclude  the  participation  of 
his  subjects;  much  less  need  he  be  the  lord  of  the  soil — a  very  modem 
notion,  and  merely  technical,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said  to  be  true  in  any 
proper  sense — nor  even  the  greatest  landed  proprietor.  "  A  king's  a 
king  for  a*  that;  "  and  we  have  never  in  England  known  any  other. 

But  why  do  these  eminent  writers  depreciate  so  confidently  the 
powers  of  a  Frank  or  Saxon  king?  Even  if  Csesar  and  Tacitus  are  to  be 
implicitly  confided  in  for  their  own  times,  arc  we  to  infer  that  no  con- 
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solidation  of  the  German  clans,  if  that  word  is  a  right  one,  had  been 
effected  in  the  four  succeeding  centuries?  Are  we  even  to  reject  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  Latin  writers  during  those  ages,  who  speak  of 
kings,  hereditary  chieftains,  and  leaders  of  the  barbarian  armies?  If 
there  is  a  notorious  fact,  both  as  to  the  Salian  Franks  and  the  Saxons  of 
Germany,  it  is  that  each  had  an  acknowledged  roy.!!  family.  Even  if 
fhey  sometimes  chose  a  king  not  according  to  our  rules  of  descent,  it 
was  invariably  from  one  ancestor.  The  house  of  Meroveus  was  proba- 
bly recognized  before  the  existence  of  that  obscure  prince;  and  in  Eng- 
land Hengist  could  boast  the  blood  of  Woden,  the  demigod  of  heroic 
tradition.  A  government  by  grafs  or  caldortnm  of  the  gau  might  suit  a 
people  whose  forests  protected  them  from  in%'asion,  but  was  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  aggressive  warfare  of  the  Franks,  or  of  the  first 
conguerors  of  Kent  and  Wessex.  Grimm,  in  his  excellent  Antiquities 
of  German  Law,  has  fully  treated  of  the  old  Teutonic  monarchies,  not 
always  hereditary,  and  never  absolute,  but  easily  capable  of  receiving 
an  enlargement  of  power  in  the  hands  of  brave  and  ambitious  princes, 
such  as  arose  in  the  great  westward  movement  of  Germany. 

If,  however,  the  authority  of  Clovis  has  been  rated  too  low,  it  may 
also  be  questioned  whether  that  of  the  next  two  generations,  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  has  not  been  exaggerated  in  conirast.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  picture  of  savage  tyranny  in 
several  of  these  sovereigns.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  particular 
acts  of  arbitrary  power,  and  especially  the  putting  obnoxious  persons  to 
death,  were  so  congenial  to  the  whole  manners  of  the  age,  that  they  d<i 
not  prove  the  question  at  issue,  whether  the  government  may  be  called 
virtually  an  absolute  monarchy.  Every  Frank  of  wealth  and  courage 
was  a  despot  within  his  sphere;  but  his  sphere  of  power  was  a  bounded 
one;  and  so,  too,  might  be  that  of  the  king.  Probably  when  Gontran 
or  Frcdegonde  ordered  a  turbulent  chief  to  be  assassinated,  no  weregild 
was  paid  to  his  kindred;  but  his  death  would  excite  hardly  any  disap- 
probation, except  among  those  who  thought  it  undeserved. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  was  a  Roman;  he  does 
not  always  distinguish  the  two  nations;  but  a  great  part  of  the  general 
oppression  which  we  find  under  the  grandchildren  of  Clovis  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  the  subject  people.  As  to  these,  few  are  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  king  was  truly  absolute.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of 
arbitrary  power  exerted  upon  the  Franks  are  in  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
These,  as  has  been  said  in  another  note,  were  repugnant  to  the  whole 
genius  of  barbarian  society.  We  find,  however,  that  on  the  death  of 
Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia.  in  547,  the  Franks  murdered  one  Par- 
thenius,  evidently  a  Roman,  and  a  minister  of  the  late  king — '"  pro  eo 
quod  iis  tributa  antedicti  regis  tempore  inflixesset."  (Greg.  Tur.  lib. 
iii.  c.  36.)  Whether  these  tributes  continued  afterwards  to  be  paid  we 
do  not  read.  Chilperic,  the  most  oppressive  of  his  line,  at  a  later  period, 
in  S79t  laid  a  tax  on  freehold  lands — "  ut  possessor  de  terra  propria 
amphoram  vini  per  aripennem  redderet."  (Id.  lib.  v.  c  2g.)  It  is,  in- 
deed, possible  that  this  affected  only  the  Romans,  though  the  language 
of  the  historian  is  general — "  descriptiones  novas  et  graves  in  omni 
rcgnosuo  fieri  jussit."  A  revolt  broke  out  in  consequence  at  Limoges; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  Roman.  Chilperic  put  this  down  by 
the  help  of  his  faithfvil  Antrustions — "  unde  multum  molcstus  rex,  diri- 
gcns  dc  latere  suo  per.sonas.  immensis  damnis  populum  afflixit,  sup- 
pliciisque  conterruit."  Mr.  Spence  (Laws  of  Modern  Europe,  p.  269) 
IS  clearly  of  opinion,  ag,ainst  Montesquieu,  who  confines  this  tax  to  the 
Romans,  that  it  comprehended  the  Franks  also,  and  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  tndiction,  or  land-tax,  imposed  on  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  an  assessment  renewed  every  fifteen  years;  and  this,  per- 
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baps,  on  the  whole,  is  the  more  (>robablc  bypotbcsis  of  the  two.  Mr.  S. 
i^rs  (p.  a67)  that  lands  sabjcct  to  tribate  still  continued  liable  when  in 
tbc  poMesakm  of  a  Frank.  This  is  possible,  but  be  refers  to  texts  which 
do  aotpfOTC  K. 

The  noct  passage  which  I  shall  quote  is  more  anequiTocal.  The 
death  of  Chifperic  exposed  his  instruments  of  tyranny,  as  it  had  Par- 
thenius  in  Austrasia.  to  the  vengeance  of  an  oppressed  people.  Frede- 
gonde,  though  she  escaped  condign  punishment  herself,  could  not 
screen  these  vile  ministers: — '  Habcbat  tunc  temporis  secum  Audo- 
nem  judicem,  qui  ei  tempore  regis  in  multis  consenseral  malis.  Ipse 
enim  cum  Mummolo  prarfecto  multos  dc  Francis,  qui  tempore  Childe- 
berti  regis  scnioris  ingenui  fuerant.  publico  tributo  snbegit.  Qui, 
post  mortem  regis  Chilpehci.  ab  ipsis  spoilatus  ac  denudatus  est,  nt 
nthil  ei,  praeter  quod  super  se  auicrre  potuit,  remancret.  Domos  enim 
ejtts  incendio  subdidcrunt:  abstulissent  utique  et  ipsam  vitam,  nt  cuca 
regina  ecclesiam  expetisset."  (Lib.  vii.  c  15.)  The  word  McrmH.  in 
the  above  passage,  means  the  superior  class — allodial  landholders  or 
beneficiaries,  as  distinguished  from  the  class  named  lidi.  who  are  also 
perhaps  sometimes  called  trUntiarit,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  and  from 
whom  a  pubhc  census,  as  some  think,  was  due.  We  may  remark  here, 
that  the  removing  of  a  number  of  Franks  from  their  own  place  as 
ingenut.  to  that  of  tributaries,  was  a  particular  act  of  oppression,  and 
does  not  stand  quite  on  the  footing  of  a  general  law.  The  passage  in 
Gregory  is  chiefly  important  as  it  shows  that  the  ingenui  were  not  legally 
subject  to  public  tribute. 

M.  Gui2ot  has  adduced  a  constitution  of  Qotairc  II.  in  615.  as  a  proof 
that  endeavors  had  been  made  by  the  kings  to  impose  undue  taxes. 
This  contains  the  following  article:  "  Ut  ubicunquc  census  novus  impte 
additus  est,  et  a  populo  reclamatur,  justa  inquisitione  misericorditer 
emendctur."  (C.  8.)  But  does  this  warrant  the  inference  that  any  tax 
had  been  imposed  on  the  frec-bom  Frank?  "  Census  "  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  be  the  capitation  paid  by  the  tributarii,  and  the  words  imply 
a  local  exaction  rather  than  a  national  imposition  by  the  royal  authonty. 
It  is  not  even  manifest  that  this  provision  was  founded  exclusively  on 
any  oppression  of  the  crown;  several  other  articles  in  this  celebrated 
law  are  extensively  remedial,  and  forbid  all  undue  spoliation  of  the 
weak.  But  if  we  should  incline  to  Guizot's  interpretation,  it  will  not 
prove,  of  course,  the  right  of  the  kings  to  impose  taxes  on  the  Franks, 
since  that  to  which  it  adverts  is  called  census  novus  impie  additus. 

The  inference  which  I  formerly  drew  from  the  language  of  the  laws  is 
inconclusive.  Bouquet,  in  the  Rccucil  des  Historiens  (vol.  iv.),  admits 
only  seven  laws  during  the  Merovingian  period,  differing  from  Baluze 
as  to  the  particular  sovereigns  by  whom  several  of  them  were  enacted. 
Of  these  the  first  is  by  Childebert  I.,  king  of  Paris,  in  532,  according  to 
him;  by  Childebert  II.  of  Austrasia  according  to  Baluze,  which,  as  the 
date  is  Cologne,  and  several  Austrasian  cities  are  mentioned  in  it  which 
never  belonged  to  the  first  Childebert,  I  cannot  but  think  more  likely. 
Thi^  constitution  has  una  cum  nostris  optimatibus.  and  convenit  und  leudis 
nostris.  And  the  expressions  lead  to  two  inferences;  first,  that  the 
assembly  of  the  Field  of  March  was,  in  that  age,  annually  held;  sec- 
ondly, that  it  was  customary  to  send  round  to  the  people  the  determina- 
tions of  the  optimates  in  this  council: — "  Cum  nos  omnes  calcndas  Mar- 
tias  de  quascunquc  conditiones  una  cum  optimatibus  nostris  pertracta- 
vimu*,  ad  unumquemque  notitiam  volumus  pervenire."  The  grammar 
is  wretched,  but  such  is  the  evident  sense. 

The  second  law,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  agreement  between  Childebert 
and  Clotaire;  the  first  of  each  name  according  to  Bouquet,  the  second 
according  to  Baluze.    This  wants  all  enacting  words  except  "  Oecretum 
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est."  The  third  is  an  ordinance  of  Childcbert  for  abolishing  idolatrous 
rites  and  keeping  festivals.  It  is  an  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations, not  perhaps  reckoned  at  that  lime  to  require  legisla.tive  sanction. 
The  fourth,  of  Clotairc  I.  or  Clotaire  11.,  begins  "  Decretum  est,"  and 
has  no  other  word  of  enactment.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  proba- 
bility of  consent  by  the  leudcs.  Clotaire  I,,  in  another  constitution, 
speaks  authoritatively.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  reading  it,  that  none 
except  his  Roman  subjects  are  concerned.  The  sixth  is  merely  a  pre- 
cept of  Gontran,  directed  to  the  bishops  and  judges,  enjoining  ihem  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  and  other  feasts.  The  last 
is  the  edict  of  Clotaire  II.  in  615,  already  quoted,  and  here  we  read, — 
"  Hanc  deliberationem  quam  cum  pontificibus  vel  tam  magnis  viris  op- 
timattbus.  aut  fideltbus  nostris  in  synodali  concilio  institutimus." 

After  615  no  law  ts  extant  enacted  in  any  of  the  Frank  kingdoms  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Pepin.  This,  however,  cannot  of  itseif  warrant  the 
assertion  that  none  were  enacted  which  do  not  remain.  It  is  more 
surprising,  perhaps,  that  even  a  few  have  been  preserved.  The  lan- 
guage of  Childebert  above  cited  leads  to  the  belief  that,  in  the  sixth 
century,  whatever  we  may  suppose  as  to  the  next,  an  assembly  with 
powers  of  legislation  was  regularly  held  by  the  Frank  sovereigns. 
Nothing,  on  the  whole,  warrants  the  supposition  that  the  three  genera- 
tions after  Clovis  possessed  an  acknowledged  right,  cither  of  legislating 
for  their  Frank  subjects  or  imposing  taxes  upon  them.  But  after  the 
assassination  of  Sigebert,  under  the  walls  of  Tournay,  in  575,  the  Aus- 
trasian  nobles  began  to  display  a  steady  resistance  to  the  authority 
which  his  widow  Brunchaut  endeavored  to  exercise  in  her  son's  name. 
This,  after  forty  years,  terminated  in  her  death,  and  in  the  reunion  of 
the  Frank  monarchy,  with  a  much  more  aristocratic  character  than 
before,  under  the  second  Clotaire.  It  is  a  revolution  to  which  we  have 
already  drawa  attention  in  the  note  on  Brunchaut. 


Note  VI H. 

"  The  existence,"  says  Savigny,  "  of  an  original  nobility,  as  a  particu- 
lar patrician  order,  and  not  as  a  class  indefinitely  distinguished  by  their 
wealth  and  nobility,  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  origin  distinction  may  have  proceeded;  whether  It  was  connected 
with  the  services  of  religion,  or  with  the  possession  of  the  hcritabie 
offices  of  counts.  We  may  affirm,  however,  with  certainty,  that  the 
honor  enjoyed  was  merely  personal,  and  conferred  no  preponderance 
in  the  political  or  judicial  systems."  (Ch.  iv.  p.  172,  English  transla- 
tion.) This  admits  all  the  theory  to  which  I  have  inclined  in  the  text, 
namely,  the  non-existence  of  a  privileged  order,  though  antiquity  of 
family  was  in  high  respect.  The  corl  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  was,  it  may 
be  said,  distinguished  by  certain  privileges  from  the  ceorl.  Why  could 
not  the  same  have  been  the  case  with  the  Franks?  We  may  answer 
that  it  is  by  the  laws  and  records  of  those  times  that  we  prove  the  former 
distinction  in  England,  and  it  is  by  the  absence  of  all  such  proof  that  the 
non-existence  of  such  a  distinction  in  France  has  been  presumed.  But 
if  the  lidi,  of  whom  we  so  often  read,  were  Franks  by  origin,  and  more- 
over personally  free,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  need  not  deny,  they 
will  be  the  corresponding  rank  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl,  superior,  as. 
from  whatever  circumstances,  the  latter  may  have  been  in  his  social 
degree.  All  the  Franci  ittgenui  will  thus  have  constituted  a  class  of  no- 
bility; in  no  other  sense,  however,  than  all  men  of  white  race  consti- 
tute such  a  class  in  those  of  the  United  States  where  slavery  is  abolished, 
which  is  not  what  we  usually  mean  by  the  word.     In  some  German 
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nations  we  have,  indeed,  a  distinct  nobility  of  blood.  The  Bavarians 
had  five  families,  for  the  death  of  a  member  of  whom  a  double  com- 
position was  paid.  They  had  one.  the  Agilolfungi,  whose  composition 
was  fourfold.  Troja  also  finds  proof  of  two  classes  among  the  Alc- 
manns  (v.  i68>.  But  we  axe  speaking  only  of  the  Franks,  a  cognate 
people,  indeed,  to  the  Saxons  and  Alemanns,  but  not  the  same,  and 
whose  origin  is  not  that  of  a  pure  single  tribe.  The  Franks  were  col- 
lectively like  a  new  people  in  comparison  with  some  others  of  Teutonic 
blood.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  me  so  unquestionable  as  to  Sa- 
vigny  that  a  considerable  number  of  families  formed  a  patrician  order 
in  the  French  monarchy,  without  reference  to  hereditary  possessions 
or  hereditary  office. 

A  writer  of  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity,  but  not  always  at- 
tentive to  the  strict  meaning  of  what  he  quotes,  has  found  a  proof  of 
family  precedence  among  the  Franks  in  the  words  crinosus  and  erinitus, 
employed  in  the  Salic  law  and  in  an  edict  of  Childebert.  (Meyer,  In- 
stitut.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  This  privilege  of  wearing  long  hair 
he  supposes  peculiar  to  certain  families,  and  observes  that  crinosus  is 
opposed  to  tonsoralus.  But  why  should  we  not  believe  that  all  superior 
freemen,  that  is,  all  Franks,  whose  composition  was  of  two  hundred 
solidi,  wore  this  long  hair,  though  it  might  be  an  honor  denied  to  the 
lidif  Gibert,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Merovingians  (Acad,  des  Inscript 
XXX.  538),  quotes  a  passage  of  Tacitus,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  nation  of  the  Suevi  wore  their  hair,  from  whom  the  Franks 
are  supposed  by  him  to  be  descended.  And  there  is  at  least  something 
remarkable  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  which  indicates  a  distinction 
between  the  royal  family  and  othor  freemen,  as  well  as  between  these 
and  the  servile  class.  The  words  have  not  been,  I  think,  often  quoted: — 
"  Nunc  de  Suevis  dicendum  est,  quorum  non  una  ut  Cattorum  Tenc- 
terorumquc  gens;  majorem  enim  Germanias  partem  obtinent,  propriis 
adhuc  nationibus  discrcti  quamquam  in  communi  Suevi  dicuntur.  In- 
signe  gentis  obliquare  crinem,  nodoque  substringere.  Sic  Suevi  a 
cxtcris  Germanis,  sic  Suevorum  ingenui  a  servis  separantur.  In  aliis 
gentibus  seu  cognatione  aliqua  Suevorum,  seu,  quod  accidit,  imitatione, 
rarum  et  intra  juventsc  spatium,  apud  Suevos  usque  ad  canitiera,  horen- 
lum  capillum  retro  sequuntur  ac  saepe  in  ipso  solo  vertice  religant; 
principes  et  omaiiorem  habent."  (De  Mor.  German,  c.  38.)  This  last  ex- 
pression may  account  for  the  word  criniius  being  sometimes  applied  to 
the  royal  family,  as  it  were  exclusively,  sometimes  to  the  Frank 
nation  or  its  freemen."  The  references  of  M.  Meyer  are  so  far  from 
sustaining  his  theory  that  they  rather  lead  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

M.  Naudet  (in  Memoires  de  rAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  Nouvelle 
Serie,  vol.  viii.  p.  502)  enters  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  state 
of  persons  under  the  first  dynasty.  He  distinguishes,  of  course,  the 
ingftiui  from  the  lidi.  But  among  the  former  he  conceives  that  there 
were  two  classes:  the  former,  absolutely  free  as  to  their  persons,  valued 
in  their  weregild  at  200  solidi.  meeting  in  the  county  mallus.  and  some- 
times in  the  national  assembly.^ — in  a  word,  the  populus  of  the  Frank 
monarchy;  the  latter,  valued,  as  he  supposes,  at  100  solidi,  living  imder 
the  protection  or  mundeburde  of  some  rich  man,  and  though  still  free, 
and  said  to  be  ingenuili  ordine  servientes,  not  very  distinguishable  at 
present  from  the  hdi.  I  do  not  know  that  this  theory  has  been  counte- 
nanced by  other  writers.    But  even  if  we  admit  it,  the  higher  class  could 


a  The  royal  familjr  seems  also  to  have 
worn  longer  hair  than  the  others.  Chil- 
debert proposed  io  Clutaire.  a&  we  read 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  (iii.  18),  that  the 
children  of  their  brother  Ctodimer 
(hotitd    be    either    cropped    or    put    to 


death:  "quid  de  his  fieri  debeat;  et 
utruni  incisa  cTsarte.  ut  reliqua  piebs 
habcantur,  an  cert*  his  interfectis  reg- 
num  germani  nostri  inter  nosmetipsos 
xqualitate  habita  dividatur." 
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not  properly  be  denoouaated  an  here<litarT  nobilhy;  their  privileges 
wookl  be  those  ol  better  foctone,  wbich  had  rescoed  them  from  the 
dependence  into  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  their  fcUow-citixcfis 
had  fallen.  The  Franks  in  general  are  called  by  Goizot  tuu  nMejst  im 
dfeoitme:  the  ttmdes  one  m  prtfgris^  But  he  maintains  that  from  the 
fifib  to  tbe  derealh  age  there  existed  no  real  nobility  of  birth.  In  this, 
however,  he  goes  mach  fnrtber  than  Mably.  who  does  not  scruple  to 
admit  an  hereditary  nobility  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  probably 
further  than  can  be  reasonably  allowed,  especially  if  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury is  to  be  understood  inclusively.  In  that  century  we  shall  see  that 
the  nobles  formed  a  distinct  order;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  case  as  soon  as  feudal  tenure  became  general,  which 
was  at  least  as  early  as  tbe  tenth. 

M.  Lehnerou  denies  aiay  htreditary  nobility  during  the  Merovingian 
period,  at  least,  of  French  history:  "  II  n'existait  done  point  de  noblesse 
dans  le  sens  modcmc  du  mot,  pubqu'il  n'y  avail  point  d'hcredite.  et 
pnisque  I'heredite,  si  elle  se  produisait  quclquefois,  etait  puremcnt 
accidentelle ;  mais  il  y  a^Tiit  une  aristocratic  mobile,  changeante,  >Tiri- 
able  au  gre  des  accidents  et  dcs  caprices  de  la  vie  barbare.  et  ncanmoins 
en  possession  de  veritables  privileges  qu'il  faut  se  gardcr  de  mecon- 
naitre.  Ceue  aristocratic  etait  plutot  celle  des  litres,  dcs  places,  et  des 
honneurs,  que  celle  de  la  naissance,  quoique  celle-ci  n'y  fut  pas 
etrangerc-  EUc  etait  plus  dans  le  present,  et  moins  dans  Ic  passe;  elle 
empruntait  plus  a  la  puissance  actuelle  qu'a  celle  des  souvenirs;  mais 
elle  ne  s'en  detacliait  pas  raoins  nettement  des  couches  inferieures  de 
la  population,  et  notammcnt  de  la  foule  de  ceu.x  dont  la  noblesse  ne 
consistait  que  dans  leur  ingenuiie."     (Inst.  Caroling,  p.  452.) 


Note  IX. 

The  nature  of  benefices  has  been  very  well  discussed,  like  every- 
thing else,  by  M.  Guizot,  in  his  Essai  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  120.  He 
agrees  with  me  in  the  two  main  positions — that  benefices,  considered 
generally,  never  passed  through  the  supposed  stage  of  grants  revocable 
at  pleasure,  and  that  they  were  sometimes  granted  in  inherjlance  from 
the  sixth  century  downwards.  This,  however,  was  rather  the  excep- 
tion, he  supposes,  than  the  rule.  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  under 
Charlemagne,  most  benefices  were  granted  only  for  life "  (p.  140). 
Louis  the  Debonair  endeavored  to  act  on  the  same  poiicy,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful.  Hereditary  grants  became  the  rule,  as  is 
proved  by  many  charters  of  his  own  and  Charles  the  Bald.  Finally,  he 
tells  us,  the  latter  prince,  in  877.  empowered  his  hdtks  to  dispose  of  their 
benefices  as  they  thought  fit.  provided  it  were  to  persons  capable  of 
serving  the  estate.  But  this  is  too  largely  expressed;  the  power  ^ivcn 
is  to  those  vassals  who  might  desire  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  cloister; 
and  it  could  only  be  exercised  in  favor  of  a  son  or  other  kinsman." 
But  the  right  of  inheritance  had  probably  been  established  before.  Still, 
so  deeply  was  the  notion  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  grantor  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  men.  that  it  was  common,  notwithstanding  the  largest 
terms  of  inheritance  in  a  grant,  for  the  new  tenant  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation from  the  crown.  This  might  also  be  for  the  sake  of  security. 
And  is  precisely  the  renewal  of  homage  and  fealty  on  a  change  of 
tenancy,  which  belonged  to  the  more  matured  stage  of  the  feudal 
polity. 


o  SI  aliquis  ex  fidelibus  noiitris  post 
obitum  nostrum,  Dei  ct  nostro  amore 
ComiTunctus,  sxculo  renuntiarc  voluerit, 
et  filiuin  vcl  talccn  propinquum  hatiuerit 


qui  reipublicz  prodesse  valeat,  »uos 
honorcs  prout  melius  voluerit  ci  valeat 
pi»c>tarc. — Script,   Rer.  Gall.  vii.  701. 
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Mr.  Allen  obsenres.  witli  respect  to  the  focnnili  of  MarcaUns 
in  m  DOCc,  p^  I Jo: — **  Sook  anuors  have  ooasadcfcd  tins  as  a  pre  . . 
(or  tJbe  gram  of  an  here<ittary  bene6oe.    But  it  is  oo^  necessary  to 
wttb  atteatioa  the  act  itself  to  percetre  that  wbat  it  creates  is  ooc 
hcreditafy  bcticfice,  bat  an  afhwfeal  estate.    It  is  rieved  in  tins  li^iU 
Ids  (Bisncn's)  notes  on  a  snbseqneitt  fnrmnii  (sect.  17). 
of  urihat  lud  been  (lone  ander  the  pwrding-  one,  aad  it  is  oaij 
isadrerteiKe  that  it  coald  have  been  considered  in  a  differeot  point  oil 
view."    (loqairr  into  Rojral  Prerogathre.  Appendix,  p.  47.)    Bat  Big- J 
non  took  for  granted  that  benefices  were  only  for  term  of  life,  and  coo- 1 
ic«itietttly  that  words  of  inheritance,  in  the  age  of  Marcalfns.  implied] 
an  allodial  grant    The  qaesboo  is.  What  cuustituted  a  benefice?    Wi 
it  not  a  grant  1^  favor  of  the  idng  or  other  kwd?    If  the  words 
ia   the   tormala    of    Marcntfits   are  iacoasistcBt   with    a   benefit 
property,  wc  most  gire  op  the  inference  Iron  the  treaty  of  Andelx*.] 
and  from   all   other   phrases  which  have  seemed   to  convey   heredi- 
tary benefices.    It  is  true  that  the  formtila  in  Marcvlfus  gii-es  a  larger 
power  of  alienation  than  belonged  afterwards  to  fiefs;  bat  did  it  put  an 
end  to  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  holder  of  the  benefice  towards  the 
crown  ?    It  does  not  appear  to  me  unreasonable  to  suppose  an  estate  so 
conferred  to  have  beern  strictly  a  benefice,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  seventh  century. 

Subinfeudation  could  hardly  exist  to  any  considerable  degree  until 
benefices  became  hereditary.  But  as  soon  as  that  change  took  place, 
the  principle  was  very  natural  and  sure  to  suggest  itself.  It  prodig- 
iously strengthened  the  aristocracy,  of  which  they  could  not  but  be 
aware;  and  they  had  acquired  such  extensive  possessions  out  of  the 
royal  domain  that  they  could  well  afford  to  take  a  rent  for  them  in 
iron  instead  of  silver.  Charlemagne,  as  Guizot  justly  conceives,  strove 
to  counteract  the  growing  feudal  spirit  by  drawing  closer  the  bonds , 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject  He  demanded  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, as  William  afterwards  did  in  England,  from  the  vassals  of 
mesne  lords.  But  after  his  death,  and  after  the  complete  establishment 
of  an  hereditary  right  in  the  grants  of  the  crown,  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  general  usage  of  subinfeudation. 

Mably  distinguishes  the  lands  granted  by  Charles  Martel  to  his  Ger- 
man followers  from  the  benefices  of  the  early  kings,  reserving  to  the 
former  the  name  of  fiefs.  These  he  conceives  to  have  been  granted  only 
for  life,  and  to  have  involved,  for  the  first  time,  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service.  (Observations  sur  I'Hist  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  32:)  But 
as  they  were  not  styled  fiefs  so  early,  but  only  benefices,  this  distinction 
seems  likely  to  deceive  the  reader;  and  the  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  the 
Antrustion,  which,  though  personal,  could  not  be  a  weaker  obligation 
after  he  had  acquired  a  benefice,  carries  a  very  strong  presumption 
that  military  ser^-ice,  at  least  in  defensive  wars,  not  always  distinguish- 
able from  wars  to  revenge  a  wrong,  as  most  are  presumed  to  be,  was 
demanded  by  the  usages  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  society.  Wc  have 
not  a  great  deal  of  testimony  as  to  the  grants  of  Charles  Martel;  hut 
in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  it  is  e^ndcnl  that  all  holders  of  ben- 
efices were  bound  to  follow  the  sovereign  to  the  field. 

M.  Cu^rard  (Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  i.  23)  is  of  opinion  that,  though 
benefices  were  ultimately  fiefs,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy  they 
were  only  usufructs;  and  the  word  will  not  be  clearly  found  in  the 
restrained  sense  during  that  period.  "  Cette  difference  entre  deux 
institutions  nees  I'une  de  I'autre,  quoique  assez  delicate,  etait  essentielle. 
Elle  ne  pourrait  etre  meconnue  que  par  ceux  qui  con.sid6reraient  seule- 
ment,  les  benefices  a  la  fin,  et  les  fiefs  au  commencement  de  leur  exist- 
ence; alors  en  cfTct  les  uns  et  les  autres  se  confondaient."  That  they 
were  not  mere  usufructs,  even  at  first,  appears  to  me  more  probable. 
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Note  X. 

Somner  says  that  he  has  not  found  the  word  feudum  anterior  to  the 
year  looo;  and  that  Muratori,  a  still  greater  authority,  doubts  whether  it 
was  used  so  early.  1  have,  however,  observed  the  words  feum  and  fc- 
vum,  which  are  manifestly  corruptions  of  feudum,  in  several  charters 
about  960.  (Vaissette.  Hist,  de  Langucdoc,  t.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  107,  128. 
ct  alibi.)  Some  of  these  fiefs  appears  not  to  have  been  hereditary.  But 
independently  of  positive  instances,  can  it  be  doubted  that  some  word 
of  b.irbarous  original  must  have  answered,  in  the  vernacular  languages, 
to  the  Latin  beneficium?  See  Du  Cangc,  v.  Feudum.  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
answers  this  by  producing:  the  word  Iclin.  (English  Commonwealth,  ii. 
208.)  And  though  M.  Thierry  asserts  (Recits  des  Temps  Merovingi- 
cns,  i.  245)  that  this  is  modern  German,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  mis- 
taken. (Palgrave.  ibid.)  But  when  Sir  F.  Palgrave  proceeds  to  say — 
"  The  essential  and  fundamental  principle  of  a  territorial  fief  or  feud  is, 
that  the  land  is  held  by  a  limited  or  conditional  estate — the  property 
being  in  the  lord,  and  the  usufruct  in  the  tenant,"  we  must  think  this 
not  a  very  exact  definition  vl  feuds  in  their  mature  stale,  however  it 
might  apply  to  the  early  benefices  for  life.  The  property,  by  fexidal  law, 
was,  I  conceive,  strictly  in  the  tenant;  what  else  do  we  mean  by  fec- 
simple?  Military  service  in  most  cases,  and  always  fealty,  were  due  to 
the  lord,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  latter  might  cause  forfeiture  of  the 
land;  but  the  tenant  was  not  less  the  owner,  and  might  destroy  it  or 
render  it  unprofitable  if  he  pleased. 

Feudum  Sir  F.  Palgrave  boldly  derives  from  emphyteusis;  and,  in 
fact,  by  processes  familiar  to  etymologists,  that  is.  cutting  oflF  the  head 
and  legs,  and  extracting  the  back-bone,  it  may  thence  be  exhibited  in 
the  old  form,  feum,  or  fei'um.  M.  Thierry,  however,  thinks  fch,  that 
is.  fee  or  pay,  and  odh.  property,  to  be  the  true  root.  (Lcttres  sur 
J'Hist.  dc  France,  Lettre  x.)  Guizot  inclines  to  the  same  derivation; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  given  by  Du  Cange  and  others.  The  derivation  of 
alod  from  all  and  odh  seems  to  be  analogous:  and  the  word  udaller,  for 
the  freeholder  of  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles,  strongly  confirms  this 
derivation,  being  only  the  two  radical  elements  reversed,  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  observed  in  Gilbert  Stuart's  View  of  Society.  A  char- 
ter of  Charles  the  Fat  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  word  feudum, 
which  is  at  least  of  very  rare  occurrence  till  late  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  great  objection  to  emphyteusis  is.  that  a  fief  is  a  different  thing. 
Sir  F.  Palgrave.  indeed,  contends  that  an  "  emphyteusis  "  is  often  called 
a  "  precaria,"  and  that  the  word  "  precaria  "  was  a  synonym  of  '*  benc- 
ficium."  as  bencficium  was  of  "  feudum."  But  docs  it  appear  from  the 
ancient  use  of  the  words  "  precaria  "  and  "  bencficium  "  that  they  were 
convertible,  as  the  former  is  said,  by  Muratori  and  Lehuerou,  to  have 
been  with  emphyteusis?  (Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss,  xxxvi.  Lehuerou, 
Inst.  Caroling,  p.  183.)  The  tenant  by  emphylettsis,  whom  we  find  in 
the  Codes  of  Thcodosius  and  Justinian,  was  little  more  than  a  colonus, 
a  demi-scrf  attached  to  the  soil,  though  incapable  of  being  dispossessed. 
Is  this  like  the  holder  of  a  benefice,  the  progenitor  of  the  great  feudal 
aristocracy?  How  can  we  compare  emphyteusis  with  beneficium  with- 
out remembering  that  one  was  commonly  a  grant  for  a  fixed  return  in 
value,  answering  to  the  **  terrae  censuales  "  of  later  times,  and  the  lat- 
ter, as  the  word  implies,  a  free  donation  with  no  condition  but  gratitude 
and  fidelity?  The  word  precaria  is  for  the  most  part  applied  to  ec- 
clesiastical jiropcrty  ^vhich,  by  some  usurpation,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  laymen.  These  afterwards,  by  way  of  compromise,  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  tenants  of  the  cluirch  for  a  limited  term,  generally 
of  life,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rate.  Marculfus,  however,  g^ves  a  form  in 
Vou  I. — 17 
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whidi  die  pastor  of  tbe  pffcoria  appears  to  be  a  lajman.  WUktrj 
scrrice  was  not  cootonplatcd  in  tbe  coqilijrteiisis  or  tlbe  prccaria.  aor 
was  citber  of  them  a  perpctaity;  at  least  Ikis  was  not  thdr  ooaumm 
cooditioa.  Merer  denvcsfcadam  from  Mln.  qooiiag  Aimoca:  "Leadi* 
boMBH  is  Mr  diipocBk."     (lost.  Jodie  L  1^7.)   * 


Note  XL 

]f.  Gwxot,  witii  the  Icgbest  prolubflMjr,  refers  die  ooorersiofi  of 
aloHhl  into  feodal  lands  to  tbe  iwiBciple  of  comneadatioa.  (Essab  snr 
rHist  de  France,  p.  i66l)  Tboag:h  originaDy  tbu  had  no  relation  to 
laad.  bat  created  a  merely  personal  tic — fidelity  in  retnm  for  protection 
— ft  IS  easy  to  conceive  tbat  the  allodiabst  wbo  obtaiaed  dus  pdrilege, 
as  it  might  jnslljr  appear  ia  an  age  of  raptne,  anist  obea  do  so  by  sub- 
jecting himself  to  tbe  law  of  tenure — a  aw  less  bmdensome  at  a  time 
wbca  warfare,  if  not  always  defensive,  as  it  was  a^inst  the  Normans, 
was  always  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  at  little  expense  beyond 
the  raraces  that  might  anend  iu  want  of  snccess.  Raynouard  has 
poblisbed  a  curious  passage  from  the  Life  of  St.  Gerald,  a  Count  of  \a- 
rillac  where  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  subject  his  allodial  lands  to 
the  Duke  of  Gtiienne,  with  the  exception  of  one  farm,  peculiarly  situ- 
ated. "  Erat  cnim  semotim.  inter  pes&imos  ricinos,  longe  a  oxteris 
disparatum."  His  other  lands  were  so  situated  that  he  was  able  to  de- 
fend fbem.  Nothing  can  better  explain  the  principle  which  rircted  the 
fecdal  yoke  apon  allodialists.    (Hist  du  Droit  Municipal,  u.  a6i.) 

In  my  text,  though  M.  Guizot  has  done  me  the  honor  to  say.  "  M. 
Montlosicr  et  M.  Hallam  en  ont  mieux  dcmcie  la  nature  et  les  causes," 
the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  disentangled,  and  the  territorial  character 
which  commendation  ultimately  assumed  is  too  much  separated  from 
the  personal.  The  latter  preceded  even  the  conquest  of  Gatil,  both 
among  the  barbarian  invaders  themselves  and  the  provincial  subjects.^ 
and  was  a  sort  of  clieniela;  ^  but  the  former  de5er\es  also  the  name  of 
commendation,  though  the  Franks  had  a  word  of  their  own  to  express 
it.  We  find  in  Marculfus  the  form  by  which  the  king  took  an  ecclesias- 
tical person,  with  his  property  and  followers,  under  his  own  mttndeburde, 
or  safeguard.  (Lib.  i.  c  44.)  This  was  equivalent  to  commendation,  or 
rather  another  word  for  it;  except  as  one  rather  expresses  the  act  of 
the  tenant,  the  other  that  of  the  lord  Letters  of  safeguard  were  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  church.  They  were  frequent  as  long  as 
the  crown  had  any  power  to  protect,  and  revived  again  in  the  decline 


c  M.  lycliiierou  tut  Konr  Tcry  deeply 
into  the  mundium,  or  pcraonal  safc- 
gu»rd.  by  which  tbe  lafcrior  cUst 
mmoDg  the  Gennaas  were  conmcnded 
to  ■  lord,  and  placed  under  bis  pro- 
lection,  to  reltira  iot  their  own  fidelity 
and  service.  (lostituttons  Carolingi- 
ennes,  liv.  i.  ch.  i.  sec  a.)  It  i>  a 
ctibiect,  as  he  conceiTo,  of  the  highest 
importance  in  these  inquiries,  beinit,  in 
fact,  the  real  origin  of  the  feudal 
poliry  afterwards  established  in  Europe; 
though,  frotn  the  ctrcutnstaaces  of  an- 
cient Cermaar,  it  was  of  necessity  a 
personal  and  not  a  teritorial  vasiaUg'e. 
It  fell  in  very  naturallr  with  the  similar 
principle  of  commenoalion  existing  in 
the  _  Roman  empire.  This  bold  and 
orijfioal  theory,  however,  has  not  been 
admitted  by  his  contemporary  antiQua- 
ries.  M.  Giraud  and  M.  Mignet  (St- 
ances et  Travaux  de  I'.^cademie  dca 
Science*   Uoralet   et    PoUtitiue*,    pour 


NoTcmbre.  1843),  especially  tbe  Utter, 
dissent  from  this  explication  of  the 
origin  of  feudal  politjr,  which  was  ia 
no  degree  of  a  domestic  character.  The 
ntmost  they  can  allow  is.  that  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  extended  to  feudal  vas- 
•als,  by  analovy  to  that  which  the 
patron,  or  chief  of  the  nuMdiwit,  had 
exercised  over  those  who  recogniaed 
him  as  protector,  as  well  as  OTcr  his 
family  and  servants.  There  is  never- 
theless, perhaps,  a  larger  basis  of  truth 
in  M.  Lehuerou's  system  than  they 
admit,  though  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
explain  the  whole  feudal  system. 

b  Gamier  has  happily  adduced  a  very 
ancient    authority   for   this   use    of    the 
word. 
Thais  patri  se  commendavit;  in  diente- 

lam  et  fidem 
Nobis  dedii  se.— Ter.  Eun.,  Act  5. 
Origine  du  Oouvememcnt  Francois  (ia 
Leber  iL  194}. 
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of  the  fendal  system.  Nor  were  they  limited  to  the  crown;  we  have 
the  form  by  which  the  poor  might  place  themselves  under  the  munde- 
burde  of  the  rich,  still  being  free,  "  ingenuili  ordine  servientes."  Form- 
ula Veteres  Bignonii,  c.  44;  vide  Naudet  ubi  supra.  They  were  then 
even  sometimes  called,  as  the  latter  supposes,  lidi  or  liti.  so  that  a  free- 
man, even  of  the  higher  class,  might,  at  his  option,  fall,  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  into  an  inferior  position. 

I  have  no  hestitation  in  agreeing  with  Guizot  that  the  conversion  of 
allodial  into  feudal  property  was  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
old  commendation.  It  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
press surrender  and  regrant  of  the  land;  the  acknowledgment  of  seign- 
iory by  the  connncndatus  would  supply  the  place.  M.  Naudet  (Nouv. 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  vol.  viii.)  accumulates  proofs  of  com- 
mendation; it  is  surprising  that  so  little  was  said  of  it  by  the  earlier 
antiquaries.  One  of  his  instances  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  "Isti 
homines,"  says  a  writer  of  Charlemagne's  age,  "  fucrunt  libcri  et  in- 
genui;  sed  quod  militiam  regis  non  valebant  exercere,  tradiderunt  alo- 
dos  svios  sancto  Germano."  '  (P.  567.)  We  may  perhaps  infer  from 
this  that  the  tenants  of  the  church  were  not  bound  to  military  service. 
"  No  general  law,"  says  M.  Guizot  (Collect,  de  Mem.  i.  419),  "  ex- 
empted them  from  it;  but  the  clergy  endeavored  constantly  to  secure 
such  an  immunity,  either  by  grant  or  by  custom,  which  was  one  cause 
that  their  tenants  were  better  off  than  those  of  laymen."  The  differ- 
ence was  indeed  most  important,  and  must  have  prodigiously  ett- 
hanced  the  wealth  of  the  church.  But  after  the  feudal  policy  became  es- 
tablished we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesias- 
tical fiefs.  The  advantage  of  their  tenants  lay  in  the  comparatfvely 
pacific  character  of  their  spiritual  lords.  It  ntay  be  added  that,  from 
many  passages  in  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  Alemanns,  and  Barvarians, 
all  the  "  commendati "  appear  to  have  been  denominated  vassals, 
whether  they  possessed  benefices  or  not.  That  word  afterwards  implied 
a  more  strictly  territorial  limitation. 

Thus  then  let  the  reader  keep  in  mind  that  the  feudal  system,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  was  the  general  establishment  of  a  peculiar  relation 
between  the  sovereign  (not  as  king,  but  as  lord)  and  his  immediate  vas- 
sals; between  these  again  and  others  standing  to  them  in  the  same  re- 
lation of  vassalage,  and  thus  frequently  through  several  links  in  the 
chain  of  tenancy.  If  this  relation,  and  especially  if  the  latter  and 
essential  element,  subinfeudation,  is  not  to  be  found,  there  is  no 
feudal  system,  though  there  may  be  analogies  to  it,  more  or  less 
remarkable  or  strict.  But  if  he  asks  what  were  the  immediate  causes 
of  establishing  this  polity,  we  must  refer  him  to  three  alone — to  the 
grants  of  beneficiary  lands  to  the  vassal  and  his  heirs,  without  which 
there  could  hardly  be  subinfeudation;  to  the  analogous  grant's  of 
official  honors,  particularly  that  of  count  or  governor  nf  a  dis- 
trict; and,  lastly,  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  allodial  into 
feudal  tenure,  through  free  landholders  submitting  their  persons 
and  estates,  by  way  of  commendation,  to  a  neighboring  lord  or  to  the 
count  of  a  district.  All  these,  though  several  instances,  especially  of 
the  first,  occurred  mucli  earlier,  belong  generally  to  the  ninth  century, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  fully  accomplished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth — to  which  period,  therefore,  and  not  to  an  earlier 
one,  we  refer  the  feudal  system  in  France.  We  say  in  France,  because 
our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  that  kingdom;  in  none  was 
it  of  earlier  origin,  but  in  some  it  cannot  be  traced  so  high. 

An  hereditary  benefice  was  strictly  a  fief,  at  least  if  we  presume  it 


ett  will  be  remarked  that  liberi  and 
ingtHHi  appear  here  to  be  disliaguished : 


"  not  only  free,  but  gentiemen." 
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to  hare  implied  militarjr  serrioc;  hereditary  governments  were  not: 
•OUKthing  more,  therefore,  was  required  to  asstmilate  these,  which 
were  fir  Urger  a.nd  more  important  than  donations  of  land.  And,  per- 
h^M,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  great  chiefs,  especially  in  the 
•oaUi.  who,  in  the  decay  of  the  Caroline  race,  established  th^  patri* 
fOftial  role  over  extensive  regions,  condescended  to  swear  fealty,  and 
put  on  the  condition  of  vassals  dependent  on  the  crown.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  opinion  of  iiome  modem  French  writers,  who  seem  to  deny  all 
stib;ection  during  the  evening  of  the  second  and  dawn  of  the  third  race. 
Btxt  if  they  did  not  repair  to  Paris  or  Laon  in  order  to  swear  fealty, 
they  kept  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  in  their  charters.  ^m 

The  hereditary  benefices  of  the  ninth  century,  or,  in  other  word^^J 
fieb.  pre5cr\-ed  the  nominal  tie,  and  kept  France  from  utter  dissoluiionl^^ 
They  deserve  also  the  greater  praise  of  having  been  the  means  of  re- 
generating the  national  character,  and  giving  its  warlike  bearing  to  the 
French  people;  not.  indeed,  as  yet  collectively,  but  in  its  separate  cen- 
tres of  force,  aJFter  the  pusillanimous  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  They 
produced  much  evil  and  misery;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  prevented  more.  France  was  too  extensive  a  kingdom  to .  be 
governed  by  a  central  administration,  unless  Charlemagne  had  pos* 
sessed  the  gift  of  propagating  a  race  of  Alfreds  and  Edwards,  instead  of 
Lxfois  the  Stammerers  and  Charles  the  Balds.  Her  temporary  dis- 
integration by  the  feudal  system  was  a  necessary  consequence;  with- 
out that  system  there  would  have  been  a  final  dissolution  of  the  monar 
chy,  and  perhaps  its  conquest  by  barbarians. 


Note  XII. 


e^^ 


M.  Thierry,  whose  writings  display  so  much  antipathy  to  the 
nobility  of  his  country  that  they  ought  not  to  be  fully  trusted  on  such 
a  subject,  obscr\'es  that  the  Franks  were  more  haughty  towards  their 
subjects  than  any  other  barbarians,  as  is  shown  in  the  difference  of 
wtrtgUd.  From  them  this  spirit  passed  to  the  French  nobles  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  though  they  were  not  all  of  Frank  descent  "  L'exces 
d'orgudl  attache  a  longtemps  au  nom  de  gentilhomme  est  ne  en 
France;  son  foyer,  comme  celui  de  I'organization  feodale,  fut  la  Gaule 
du  Centre  et  du  Nord,  et  peut-etre  aussi  I'ltalic  Lombarde.  C'est  de 
\k  qu'il  s'est  propage  dans  Ics  pays  Germantques.  oil  la  noblesse  an- 
tericurement  se  distinguait  peu  de  la  simple  condition  d'homrae  libre. 
Ce  mouvemcnt  crea,  partout  ou  ii  s'ctcndit,  deux  populations,  et  comme 
deux  nations,  proprement  distinctcs."  (Recits  dcs  Temps  Mirovin- 
giens,  i.  250.) 

The  feudal  principle  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  tended  to  en- 
hance every  unsocial  and  unchristian  sentiment  involved  in  the  exclu- 
sive respect  for  birth.  It  had.  of  course,  its  countervailing  virtues, 
which  writers  of  M.  Thierry's  school  do  not  enough  remember.  But 
a  rural  aristocracy  in  the  meridian  of  feudal  usages  was  insulated  in 
the  midst  of  the  other  classes  of  society  far  more  than  could  ever  happen 
in  cities,  or  in  any  period  of  an  advanced  civilization.  "  Never."  says 
Guizot,  "  had  the  primary  social  molecule  been  so  separated  from  other 
similar  molecules;  never  had  the  distance  been  so  great  between  the 
simple  and  essential  elements  of  society."  The  chatelain,  amidst  his 
machicolated  battlements  and  massive  gates  with  their  iron  portcullis, 
received  the  vavassor,  though  as  an  inferior,  at  his  board;  but  to  the 
roturier  no  feudal  board  was  open ;  the  owner  of  a  "  terre  censive."  the 
opulent  burgess  of  a  neighboring  town,  was  as  little  admitted  to  the 
banquet  of  the  lord  as  he  was  allowed  to  unite  himself  in  marriage  to 
his  family. 

Ncc  Dena  banc  menss,  Dea  ncc  dlsaata  cubili  est. 
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Pilgrims,  indeed,  and  travelling  merchants  may.  if  we  trust- romance, 
have  been  always  excepted.  Although,  therefore,  some  of  Guizol's 
phrases  seem  overcharged,  since  there  was,  in  fact,  more  necessary  in- 
tercourse between  the  different  classes  than  they  intimate,  yet  that  of  a 
voluntary  nature,  and  what  we  peculiarly  call  social,  was  very  limited- 
Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  recollect  that  it  has  been  so  till  com- 
paratively a  recent  period. 

Guizot  has  copied  a  picturesque  description  of  a  feudal  castle  in  ibe 
fourteenth  century  from  Montcil's  "  Histoire  des  Fran(;ais  des  divers 
Etats  aux  cinq  dcrniers  Siecles."  It  is  one  of  the  happiest  passages  in 
that  writer,  hardly  more  distinguished  by  his  vast  reading  than  by  his 
skill  in  combining  and  applying  it,  though  sometimes  bordering  on 
tediousness  by  the  profuse  expenditure  oi  his  commonplace-books  on 
the  reader. 

"  Representez  vous  d'abord  une  position  superbe.  xme  montagne  es- 
carpec,  hcrisse  de  rochers,  sillone  de  ravins  et  de  precipices;  sur  le 
penchant  est  le  chateau.  Les  pctites  maisons  qui  rcntourcnt  enfont 
ressortir  la  grandeur;  I'lndre  sembic  s'ecarter  avec  respect;  elle  fait 
un  large  demi-ccrcle  a  ses  pieds. 

"  II  faut  voir  ce  chateau  lorsqii'au  soleil  levant  ses  galertes  exterieures 
rcluiscnt  des  armures  de  ccux  qui  font  le  ^uct,  et  que  ses  tours  sc  mon- 
trent  toutes  brillantes  de  leurs  grandcs  grilles  neuves.  II  faut  voir  tous 
ces  hauls  batiments  qui  remplissent  de  courage  ceux  qui  les  defendent, 
et  de  frayeur  ccux  qui  seraient  tentes  de  les  attaquer. 

"  La  porte  se  presente  toute  couverte  de  tetes  de  sanglicrs  ou  de  loups, 
flanquee  de  tourelles  et  couronnee  d'un  haut  corps  de  garde,  Entrez- 
vous?  trois  encientes.  trois  fosses,  trois  pont-lcvis  a  passer;  vous  vous 
trouvercz  dans  la  grande  cour  carree  ou  sont  les  citerncs.  et  a  droite  ou 
a  gauche  les  dcuries,  les  poulailler.s,  les  colombicrs,  les  remises.  Les 
caves,  les  souterraitis.  les  prisons  sont  par  dessous;  par  dessus  sont  les 
logements,  tes  magasins,  les  lardoirs  ou  salotrs,  les  arscnaux.  Tous  les 
combles  sont  bordes  des  machicoulis,  des  parapets,  des  chemins  le 
ronde,  des  guerites.  Au  milieu  dc  la  tour  est  Ic  donjon,  qui  rcnferme 
le."!  archives  et  le  tresor.  11  est  profoudement  fossoye  dans  tout  son 
pourtour,  et  on  n'y  entre  que  par  un  pont  presque  toujours  leve;  bien 
que  les  muraillcs  aicnt,  comme  celles  du  chateau,  plus  de  six  pieds 
d'epaisseur,  il  est  revetu  jusqu'a  la  moitie  de  sa  hauteur,  d'une  chemise, 
ou  second  mur,  en  grosses  pierres  de  taillc. 

"  Ce  chateau  vient  d'etre  rcfait  a  neuf.  II  y  a  quclque  chose  de  leger, 
de  frais.  que  n'avaient  pas  les  chateaux  lourds  cl  massifs  des  siecles 
passes."     {Civili.'?.  en  France,  Le<;on  35.) 

And  this  was  true;  for  the  castles  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
wanted  all  that  the  progress  of  luxury  and  the  cessation,  or  nearly  such, 
of  private  warfare  had  introduced  before  the  age  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion refers;  they  were  strongholds,  and  nothing  more;  dark,  small, 
comfortless,  where  one  thought  alone  could  tend  to  dispel  their  gloom, 
that  life  and  honor,  and  what  was  most  valuable  in  goods,  were  more 
secure  in  Ihem  than  in  the  campaign  around. 


Note  XIIL 

M.  Guizot  has  declared  ',t  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  questions  relating 
to  the  state  of  persons  in  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century, 
whether  there  existed  in  the  countries  subdued  by  the  Germans,  and 
especially  by  the  Franks,  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  freemen, 
not  vassals  cither  of  the  king  or  any  other  proprietor,  nor  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  with  no  obligation  except  towards  the  state, 
it5  laws  and  magistrates.    (Essais  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  p.  232.)     And 
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this  question,  contrary  to  almost  all  his  predecessors,  he  inclines  to 
decide  negatively.    Il  is.  indeed,  evident,  and  is  confessed  by  M.  Guizot, 
that  in  the  ages  nearest  to  the  conquest  such  a  class  not  only  existcd^^l 
but  even  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  nation.    Such  were  the  ownert^H 
of  sortes  or  of  terra  Salica,  the  atlodialists  of  the  early  period.    It  is  also 
agreed,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that,  towards  the  tenth 
century,  the  number  of  these  independent  landholders  was  exceedingly^^ 
diminished  by  territorial  commendation;   that  is,  the  subjection  of  their^| 
lands  to  a  feudal  tenure.     The  last  of  these  changes,  however,  cannot^H 
have  become  general  under  Charlemagne,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
capitularies  which  distinguish  those  who  held  lands  of  their  own,  or 
allodia,  from  beneficiary  tenants.    The  former,  therefore,  must  still  have 
been  a  large  and  imporunt  class.     What  proportion  they  bore  to  the 
whole  nation  at  that  or  any  other  era  it  seems  impossible  to  pronounce; 
and  equally  so  to  what  extent  the  whole  usage  of  personal  commenda- 
tion, contradistinguished   from   territorial,    may    have   reached.     Still 
allodia]  lands,  as  has  been  observed,  were  always  very  common  in  the 
south  of  France,  to  which  Flanders  might  be  added.    The  strength  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  as  Thierry  remarks,  was  between  the  Somme  and 
the  Loire.    (Recits  dcs  T.  M.  i.  245.)    These  allodial  proprietors  were 
evidently  freemen.     In  the  law  of  France  allodial  lands  were  always 
noble,  like  fiefs,  till  the  reformation  of  the  Coutume  de  Paris  in  1580, 
when  "  aleux  roturiers  "  were  for  the  first  time  recognized.    I  owe  this 
fact,  which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  this  note,  to 
Laferriere,  Hist,  du  Droit  Frangais,  p.  129.     But,  perhaps,  this  was  not 
the  case  in  Flanders,  which  was  an  allodial  country: — "  La  maximc  fran- 
^aise,  nulle  terre  sans  seigneur,  n'avait  point  lieu  dans  les  Pays-Bas.^^ 
On  s'en  tenait  au  principe  de  la  liberte  naturelle  dcs  biens,  et  par  suitQ^f 
a  la  ncccssite  d'en  prouver  la  sujetion  ou  la  servitude;   aussi   les   biens^H 
allodiaux  etaient   trcs   nombreux.   et   rappelaient   toujours   I'esprit   de 
liberte  que  les  Beiges  ont  aime  et  conserve  tant  i  I'egard  dc  leurs  biens 
que  de  leurs  personnes."     (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6.)^l 
It  bears  on  this,  that  in  all  the  customary  law  of  the  Netherlands  no^| 
preference  was  given  to  sex  or  primogeniture  in  succession  (p.  21.) 

But  there  were  many  other  freemen  in  France,  even  in  the  tenth 
century,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  the  absolute  and  insulated  independence 
which  Guizot  requires.  *'  If  wc  must  understand,"  says  M.  Guerard 
(Cartulaire  de  Chartres,  p.  34),  "  by  freemen  those  who  enjoyed  a  lib- 
erty without  restriction,  that  is,  who,  owing  no  duties  or  service  to  any 
one,  could  go  and  settle  wherever  they  pleased,  they  would  not  be  found 
very  numerous  in  our  chartulary  during  the  pure  feudal  regimen.  But 
if,  as  we  should,  we  comprehend  under  this  name  whoever  is  neither  a 
noble  nor  a  serf,  the  number  of  people  in  this  intermediate  condition 
was  very  considerable."  And  of  these  he  specifies  several  varieties. 
This  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  partly  later,  when  the  conversion 
of  allodial  property  had  been  completed. 

Savigny  was  the  first  who  proved  the  Arimanni  of  Lombardy  to  have] 
been  freemen,  corresponding  to  the  Rachimburgii  of  the  Franks,  and! 
distinguished  both  from  bondmen  and  from  those  to  whom  they  owed' 
obedience.    Citizens  arc  sometimes  called  Arimanni.    The  word  occurs, 
though  very  rarely,  out  of  Italy.     (Vol.  i.  p.  176,  English  translation.) 
Guizot  includes  among  the  Arimanni  the  leudes  or  beneficiary  vassals. 
See,  too.  Troja,  v.  146,  148.    There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  vassals,  and  other  commnidafi,  would  be  counted  as  ArimannL 
Neither  feudal  tenure  nor  personal  commendation  could  possibly  dero- 
gate from  a  free  and  honorable  statuj. 
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These  names,  though  in  a  general  sense  occupying  similar  positions 
in  the  social  scale,  denote  different  persons.  The  coloni  were  Romans, 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  then  usual;  that  is.  they  were  the  cultivators  of 
land  under  the  empire,  of  whom  we  6nd  abundant  notice  both  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  and  that  of  Justinian."  An  early  instance  of  this  use 
of  the  word  occurs  in  the  Historiac  Augustae  Scriptores.  Trebellius 
PoUio  says,  after  the  great  victory  of  Gaudius  over  the  Goths,  where  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  was  taken — "  Factus  miles  barbarus  ac 
colonus  ex  Gotho;  "  an  expression  not  clear,  and  which  perplexed 
Salmasius.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  the  barbarians  partly 
entered  the  legions,  partly  cultivated  the  ground,  in  the  rank  of  coloni. 
It  is  thus  understood  by  Troja  (ii.  705).  He  conceives  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  coloni,  mentioned  under  the  Christian  emperors,  were 
barbarian  settlers  (iii.  1074).  They  came  in  the  place  of  praedial  slaves, 
who,  though  not  wholly  unknown,  grew  less  common  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  The  Roman  colonus  was  free;  he  could 
marry  a  free  woman,  and  have  legitimate  children;  he  could  serve  in 
the  army,  and  was  capable  of  property:  his  peculium,  unlike  that  of 
the  absolute  slave,  could  not  be  touched  by  his  master.  Nor  could  his 
fixed  rent  or  duty  be  enhanced.  He  could  even  sue  his  master  for  any 
crime  committed  with  respect  to  him,  or  for  undue  exaction.  He  was 
attached,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  soil,  and  might  in  certain  cases  re- 
ceive corporal  punishment.  (Troja,  iii.  1072.)  He  paid  a  capitation 
tax  or  census  to  the  state,  the  frequent  enhancement  of  which  con- 
tributed to  that  decline  of  the  agricultural  population  which  preceded 
the  barbarian  conquest.  Guizot,  in  whose  thirty-seventh  lecture  on 
the  civilization  of  France  the  subject  is  well  treated,  derives  the  origin 
of  this  state  of  society  from  that  of  Gaul  before  the  Roman  conquest. 
But  since  we  find  it  in  the  whole  empire,  as  is  shown  by  many  laws 
in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  we  may  look  on  it  perhaps  rather  as  a  modi- 
fication of  ancient  slavery,  unless  we  suppose  all  the  coloni,*  in  this  latter 
sense  of  the  word,  to  have  been  originally  barbarians,  who  had  re- 
ceived lands  on  condition  of  remaining  on  them.  But  this,  however 
frequent,  seems  a  basis  not  quite  wide  enough  for  so  extensive  a  tenure. 
Nor  need  we  believe  that  the  coloni  were  always  raised  from  slavery; 
they  might  have  descended  into  their  own  order,  as  well  as  risen  to  it. 
It  appears  by  a  passage  in  Salvian,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
that  many  freemen  had  been  compelled  to  fall  into  this  condition; 
which  confirms,  by  analogy,  the  supposition  xibove  mentioned  of  M. 
Naudet,  as  to  a  similar  degradation  of  a  part  of  the  Franks  themselves 
after  the  conquest.  It  was  an  inferior  species  of  commendation  or 
vassalage,  or.  more  strictly,  an  analogous  result  of  the  state  of  society. 

The  forms  of  Marculfus,  and  all  the  documents  of  the  following  ages, 
furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  continuanrc  of  the  coloni  in  this  middle 
state  between  entire  freedom  and  servitude.  And  these  were  doubttcss 
reckoned  among  the  "  tributarii  "  of  the  Salic  law,  whose  composition 
was  fixed  at  forty-five  solidi;  for  a  s!avc  had  no  composition  due  to  his 
kindred;  he  was  his  master's  chattel,  and  to  be  paid  for  as  such.  But 
the  tributary  was  not  necessarily  a  colonus.  Al!  who  possessed  no  lands 
Were  subjected  by  the  imperial  flsc  to  a  personal  capitation.  And  it 
has  appeared  to  us  that  the  Romans  in  Gaul  continued  regularly  to  pay 
this  under  the  house  of  Clovis.    To  these  Roman  tributaries  the  bar- 


rtSee  Cod,  Theod.  1.  v.  tit.  g.  with 
the  copious  Paratitlon  of  Gotliolred.— 
Cod.  JusL  xi.  tit.  47  ct  alibi. 


b  The  colciniis  of    Cato    and     other 

classical  aolhors  wa»  a  free   tenant   or 

farmer,  as     has  been     already     men- 
tioned. 
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hariaa  Ktf  ttem  mtatjy  to  lane  corrrapoBded.  This  was  a  dsas.  as  has 
beca  already  waii,  aot  qott  Imbom;  ao  tkat  "  Fnacas  tagcattats " 
«rafl  ao  taatologj.  as  soiae  haw  faarird.  yet  far  froa  staves;  aiihoac 
poBlkai  pciiilcgts  or  rights  o<  aJauniWrtiag  jastke  ia  the  coonrf 
comt,  filce  the  Ba«  himhurgii.  aad  so  itde  &Tored.  that,  while  the 
Frank  aconcd  oi  a  ^eft,  that  is.  I  presame,  takeo  ia  the  £act.  was  to  be 
brooght  bcfon  has  pectx  >!*<  lidaik,  nader  the  oame  of  "  d^iliar  pcr- 
•oaa."  which  pcobaUr  tndndrd  the  Roaiaa  tztbatarj,  was  to  be  hailed 
oa  the  Spot.  Tfaroaghoat  the  Satk  aad  Ripaarian  codes  the  iagenaas 
is  opposed  both  to  the  bdas  aad  to  the  senras;  so  that  the  threefold 
ditiiioB  is  iacoBtestahle.  It  correspoads  ia  a  ceitaia  degree  to  tiie 
tde/mgi,  MNmti,  aad  laai,  or  the  etH,  ctmi,  and  lAral  of  the  aortbera 
aotioas  (Grinua.  Deots^e  Redits  Altcrthoner.  p.  306  <f  oOt);  tboogb 
we  do  not  fiad  a  strict  proportioa  in  the  social  state  of  the  second  order 
in  every  cotmtrjr.  The  "  cotoni  pardarii,"  frequently  nentiooed  in  the 
Theodosian  Code,  were  mttaytrs;  and  M.  Goerard  sa;^  that  lands  were 
chietfy  held  hj  such  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  his  family.  (Cart. 
de  Chartres,  L  109.)  The  demesne  bads  of  the  manor,  however,  were 
never  occspied  by  coloni,  bat  by  serfs  or  domestic  slaves. 


Note  XV. 


The  poor  early  felt  the  necessity  <rf  selling  themselves  for  stibsistenoe 
in  times  of  famine.  "  Subdiderum  se  paupcres  ser\itio."  says  Gregory 
of  Tours.  A.D.  585,  "  ut  quantulumcunquc  dc  aljmento  porrigerent." 
(Lib.  viL  c  45.)  This  long  continued  to  be  the  practice;  and  probably 
the  remarkable  number  of  famines  which  are  recorded,  especially  in 
the  ninth  and  elc%'cnth  centuries,  swelled  the  sad  list  of  those  unhappy 
poor  who  were  reduced  to  barter  liberty  for  bread,  Mr.  Wright,  in  the 
thirtieth  volume  of  the  Archafologia  (p.  223),  has  extracted  an  entry 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript,  where  a  lady,  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  manumits  some  slaves.  "  whose  heads,"  as  it  is  simply  and 
forcibly  expressed,  "  she  had  taken  for  their  meat  in  the  evil  days." 
Evil  indeed  were  those  days  in  France,  when  out  of  seventy -three  years, 
the  reigns  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  two  successors,  forty -eight  were  years 
of  famine.  Evil  were  the  days  for  five  years  from  1015,  in  the  whole 
western  world,  when  not  a  country  could  be  named  that  was  not  des- 
titute of  bread.  These  were  famines,  as  Radulfus  Glaber  and  other 
contemporary  writers  tell  us.  in  which  mothers  ate  their  children,  and 
children  their  parents;  and  human  flesh  was  sold,  with  some  pretence 
of  concealment,  in  the  markets.  It  is  probable  that  England  suflfered 
less  than  France;  but  so  long  and  frequent  a  scarcity  of  necessary  food 
must  have  affected,  in  the  latter  country,  the  whole  organic  frame  of 
society. 

It  has  been  a  very  general  opinion  that  during  the  lawlessness  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  aristocratic  clement  of  society  continually 
gaining  ground,  the  cultivators  fell  into  a  much  worse  condition,  and 
cither  from  freemen  became  villeins,  or,  if  originally  in  the  order  of 
tributaries,  became  less  and  less  capable  of  enjoying  such  personal 
rights  as  that  slate  implied;  that  they  fell,  in  short,  almost  into  servi- 
tude. "Dans  le  commencement  de  la  Irciseme  race."  says  Montes- 
quieu, "  presque  tout  Ic  has  peuple  euit  serf."  (Lib.  xxviii.  c.  45.) 
Sismondi,  who  never  draws  a  favorable  picture,  not  only  descants  re- 
peatedly on  this  oppression  of  the  commonalty,  but  traces  it  by^  the 
capitularies.  "  Lcs  loix  scules  nous  donncnt  quelquc  indication  d'unc 
revolution  importantc  a  laquelle  la  grande  masse  du  peuple  fut 
cxpos^e    i    plusieurs    reprises    dans    toute    I'etendue    des    Gaules, — 
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revolution  qui,  s'etant  operee  sans  violence,  n'a  laisse  aucune 
trace  dans  I'histoire.  et  qui  doit  cependant  expliquer  seule  Ics  alterna- 
lives  de  force  et  de  faibJfssc  dans  les  ctats  du  moycn  age.  C'cst  k  pas- 
sage dcs  cultivateurs  dc  la  condition  libre  a  la  condition  servile. 
L'esclavage  etant  une  fois  introduite  et  protegee  par  les  loix,  la  conse- 
quence de  la  prospcrite,  de  laccroissement  dcs  richesses  devait  cire 
toujours  la  disparition  de  toutes  les  petites  proprietes,  la  multiplication 
des  esclaves,  et  la  cessation  absoluc  de  tout  travail  qui  ne  serait  pas  fait 
par  des  mains  serviles."  (Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  ii.  p.  173),  Nor 
should  we  have  believed,  from  tlie  general  language  of  historical  an- 
tiquaries, that  any  change  for  the  better  took  place  till  a  much  later  era. 
We  know  indeed  from  history  that,  about  the  year  1000.  the  Norman 
peasantry,  excited  by  oppression,  broke  out  into  a  general  and  well- 
organized  revolt,  quelled  by  the  severest  punishments.  This  is  told  at 
some  length  by  Wacc,  in  the  "  Roman  de  Rou."  And  every  inference 
from  the  want  of  all  law  except  what  the  lords  exercised  themselves, 
from  the  strength  of  their  castles,  from  the  fierceness  of  their  characters, 
from  the  apparent  inability  of  the  peasants  to  make  any  resistance 
which  should  not  end  in  greater  sufferings,  converges  to  the  same 
result. 

It  is  not  therefore  without  some  surprise  that,  in  a  recent  publication, 
we  meet  with  a  totally  opposite  hypothesis  on  this  important  portion 
of  social  history.  The  editor  of  the  Cartulaire  de  Charlrcs  maintains 
that  the  peasantry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  enjoyed 
rights  of  property  and  succession  which  had  been  denied  to  their  an- 
cestors; that  the  movement  from  the  ninth  century  had  been  upwards; 
so  that,  during  that  period  of  anarchy  which  we  presume  to  have  been 
exceedingly  unfavorable  to  their  privileges,  they  had  in  reality,  by 
force,  usage,  or  concession,  gained  possession  of  them.  They  could 
not  indeed  leave  their  lands,  but  they  occupied  them  subject  to  known 
conditions. 

The  passage  wherein  M.  Gucrard.  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  man- 
ner, has  given  his  own  theory  as  to  the  gradual  decline  of  servitude 
deserves  to  be  extracted:  but  I  regret  very  much  that  he  refers  to  an- 
other work,  not  by  name,  and  unknown  to  me,  for  the  full  prooJ  of 
what  has  the  air  of  an  historical  paradox.  With  sufiicient  proof  every 
paradox  loses  its  name;  and  I  have  not  the  least  right,  from  any  deep 
researches  of  my  own,  to  call  in  question  the  testimony  which  has  con- 
vinced so  learned  and  diligent  an  inquirer. 

"  La  servitude,  comme  je  J*ai  expos^  dans  un  autre  travail,  alia  tou- 
jours chez  nous  en  s'adoucissant  jusqu'a  cc  qu'elle  fut  entieremcnt 
abolie  a  la  chute  de  I'ancien  regime:  d'abord  c'est  l'esclavage  a-peu- 
prcs  pur,  qui  reduisait  J'horame  prcsque  a  I'etat  de  chose,  et  qui  Ic  met- 
tait  dans  I'cntiere  dependance  de  son  maitre.  Cettc  periodc  peut  etre 
proEongee  jusqu'apres  la  conquete  dc  Tcmpirc  d'Occident  par  les  bar- 
bares,  Depuis  cctte  epoquc  jusques  vers  la  fin  du  regne  de  Charles-le- 
Chauve,  l'esclavage  proprement  dit  est  remplace  par  la  servitude,  dans 
laquclle  la  condition  humaine  est  reconnue.  respectee.  protegee,  si  ce 
n'est  encore  d'une  manicre  suffisanlc,  par  les  loix  civilcs,  au  moins  plus 
efhcacement  par  cclles  dc  i'cglise  et  par  les  nioeurs  soci^les.  Alors 
le  pouvoir  dc  I'homme  sur  son  scmblabic  est  contcnu  generalement 
dans  certains  limites;  un  frcin  est  mis  d'ordinaire  a  la  violence;  la 
regie  et  la  stabilite  I'emportent  sur  rarbitrairc;  brcf,  la  liberie  et  la 
propriete  penctrcnt  par  quelque  endroit  dans  la  cabane  du  serf. 
Enfin,  pendant  le  desordre  d'ou  sortit  triomphant  le  regime  feodal, 
le  serf  soutient  contre  son  maitre  la  luttc  soutenue  par  le  vassal  contre 
son  seigneur,  et  par  les  seigneurs  contre  le  roi.  Le  succds  fut  le  meme 
dc  part  et  d'autre;  Tusurpation  des  tenures  serviles  accompagna 
cclle    des    tenures    liberales,     et    I'appropriation     territoriale    ayant 
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ctt  lieu  (artoot,  dans  le  bu  comme  dans  le  haot  de  la  socicte,  il 

fut  aussi  difficile  dc  depos&eder  un  serf,  de  son  manse  qu'un  seigneur  de 
•on  benefice.  Des  ce  moment  la  ser\itudc  fut  transformee  en  servagc; 
le  serf,  ayant  retire  sa  personne  et  son  champ  des  mains  de  son  maitrc, 
dut  a  cclui-ci  non  plus  son  corps  ni  son  bien,  mais  seulcmcnt  une  partic 
dc  ion  travail  et  dc  ses  revcnus.  Des  ce  moment  il  a  cesse  de  servir; 
U  n'est  plus  en  realite  qu'un  tributaire. 

"  Cette  grande  revolution,  qui  tira  de  son  etat  abject  la  classe  la 
plus  nombreuse  de  la  population,  et  qui  Tinvestit  de  droits  civils,  lors- 
quc  auparavant  elle  ne  pouvait  guere  invoqucr  en  sa  faveur  que  Ics 
droits  de  I'humanite,  n'avait  pas  encore  etc  signalee  dans  notre  histoire. 
Les  faits  qui  la  demonstrcnt  ont  ete  developpe  dans  un  autre  travail  que 
je  ne  puis  reproduirc  ici;  mais  Ics  traces  seules  qu'ellc  a  laissees  dans 
notrc  Carlulaire  sont  assez  nombreuses  et  asscz  profondes  pour  la  fairc 
univcrsellement  reconnaitrc.  Elle  etait  depuis  long-temps  consom- 
mee,  lorsquc  le  moine  redigeait.  dans  la  seconde  moitie  du  xi*.  siecle, 
la  premiere  partie  du  present  recueil,  ct  lorsqu'il  declarait  que  les  anciens 
roles  (ecrits  au  ix«.)  conserves  dans  les  archives  de  I'Abbaye,  n'ac- 
cordcnt  aux  paysans  ni  les  usages  ni  Ics  droits  dont  ils  jouissant  actu- 
ellcmcnt.  Mais  ses  paroles  meritent  d'etre,  repetecs: — '  Lectori  in- 
timare  curavi,'  dit-il  dans  sa  Preface,  '  quod  ca  quae  primo  scripturus 
sum  a  pra!!senti  usu  admodum  discrepare  videntur,  nam  rolli  conscripti 
ab  antiquis  ct  in  armario  nostro  nunc  repcrti,  habuisse  minimi  ostendunt 
illius  temporis  rusticos  has  consuetudines  in  reditibus  quas  moderni 
rustici  in  hoc  tempore  dinoscuntur  habere,  neque  habent  vocabula  rerum 
quas  tunc  sermo  habebat  vulgaris.'  Ainsi  non  seulement  Ics  choses, 
mais  encore  les  noms,  tout  etait  change."  (Prolegomenes  a  la  Cartu- 
laire  de  Chartrcs.  p.  40.) 

The  characteristic  of  the  villein,  according  to  Beaumanoir,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  his  obligations  were  fixed  in  kind  and  degree, 
would  thus  appear  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  eleventh.  Many  charters 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  are  adduced  by  M.  Guerard,  wherein. 
as  he  informs  us,  "  On  s'efforce  de  se  soustaire  a  la  \nolence,  et  d'y 
substituer  les  conventions  a  I'arbiiraire;  la  regie  et  la  mcsure  tendent 
i  s'introduire  partout  et  jusqucs  dans  les  extortions  memes  "  (p.  109). 
But  this  principle  of  limited  rent  was  also  that  of  the  Roman  system 
with  respect  to  the  coloni  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Clovis.  Nor 
do  we  know  that  it  was  different  afterwards.  No  law  at  least  could 
have  effected  it;  for  the  Roman  law,  by  which  the  coloni  were  ruled, 
underwent  no  change. 

M.  Guerard  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  a  just  view  of  the  status  of 
the  Roman  tributary  or  colonus.  "  Nous  avons  dit  que  Ics  personncs 
dc  condition  servile  s'etaient  appropries  leurs  benefices.  Ce  que  vient 
encore  nous  confirmer  dans  cette  opinion,  c'est  le  changcment  qu'on 
observe  generalement  dans  la  condition  des  terres  depuis  le  declin  du 
3C»  siecle.  La  terre,  apres  avoir  ete  cultivee  dans  I'antiquite  par  I'csclave 
au  profit  de  son  maitre,  le  fut  ensuite  par  un  espece  de  fermier  non  libre 
qui  partageait  avec  le  proprietaire,  ou  qui  faisait  les  fruits  sicns.  moyen- 
nant  certains  cens  et  services,  auxquels  il  etait  oblige  envers  lui:  c'est 
I'itat  qui  nous  est  represente  par  le  Polyplyquc  d'Irminon,  au  temps  dc 
Charlemagne,  et  qui  dura  encore  un  siecle  ct  demi  environ  apres  la 
mort  de  ce  grand  prince.  Puis  commence  une  troiseme  periodc,  pen- 
dant laquelle  le  proprietaire,  n'est  plu.s  que  seigneur,  tandis  que  le 
tcnancicr  est  devenu  lui-mcme  proprietaire,  et  paie,  non  plus  dc  fer- 
inages,  mais  seulement  des  droits  scigDcuriaux.  Ainsi,  d'abord  obliga- 
tions d'un  esclave  envers  un  maitre  ensuite  obligations  d'un  termier  non 
libre  envers  un  proprietaire;  enfin,  oblJKations  d'un  proprietaire  non 
librc  envers  un  seigneur.  C'est  a  la  dcrnicre  pcriode  que  nous  sommes 
parvenus  dans  notrc  Cartulairc.     Les  populations  s'y  montrent  en 
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Jouissance  du  droit  de  propriete,  et  ne  sont  soumises.  4  raison  des 
possessions,  qu'^  de  simples  charges  feodales." 

It  may  be  observed  upon  this,  that  the  colonus  was  a  free  man, 
whether  he  divided  the  produce  with  his  lord,  like  the  mitayer  of  modern 
times,  or  paid  a  certain  rent;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  what  he  calls  the 
third  period,  the  tenant,  if  he  was  a  villein  or  hommc  dc  poote,  coiilrl 
not  possibly  be  called  "  lui-memc  proprietaire;  "  nor  were  his  liabili- 
ties feudal,  but  either  a  money-rent  or  personal  service  in  labor;  which 
cannot  be  denominated  feudal  without  great  impropriety. 

"  II  est  vrai,"  he  proceeds,  "  que  ces  charges  sont  encore  lourdes  ct 
souvent  accablantes,  et  que  les  biens  ne  sont  pas  plus  Ics  personnes 
entierement  francs  et  libres;  ni  suffisammcnt  a  I'abri  de  I'arbitraire  ct 
de  la  violence;  niais  la  liberie,  acquisc  dc  jour  en  jour  a  I'homme,  se 
communiquait  de  plus  en  plus  a  la  terre.  Le  paysan  etant  proprietaire, 
il  ne  lui  rcstait  qu'a  degrever  ct  afTranchir  la  propriete.  C'est  i 
cet  ceuvre  qu'il  travaillera  desormais  avec  perseverance  et  de  toules 
ses  forces  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  ait  enfin  obtenu  de  ne  supporter  d'autres 
charges  que  celles  qui  conviennent  a  I'homme  IJbre,  et  qui  sont  uniquc- 
ment  fondces  sur  I'utilite  commune." 

In  this  passage  the  tenant  is  made  much  more  to  resemble  the  free 
socager  of  England  than  the  villein  or  homo  postatis  of  Pierre  des 
Fontaines  or  Beaumanoir.  This  latter  class,  however,  was  certainty 
numerous  in  their  age,  and  could  hardly  have  been  less  so  some  cen- 
turies before.  These  were  subject  to  so  many  onerous  restrictions,  in- 
dependent of  their  compulsory  residence  on  the  land,  and  independently 
also  of  their  want  of  ability  to  resist  undue  exactions,  that  they  were 
always  eager  to  purchase  their  own  enfranchisement.  Their  marriages 
were  not  valid  without  the  lord's  consent,  till  Adrian  IV.,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  declared  them  indissoluble.  A  freeman  marrying  a  serf  be- 
came one  himself,  as  did  their  children.  They  were  liable  to  occasional 
as  well  as  regular  demands,  that  is,  to  tallages,  sometimes  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  It  was  probably  the  less  frequency  of  such  de- 
mands, among  other  reasons,  that  rendered  the  condition  of  ecclesias- 
tical tenants  more  eligible  than  that  of  others.  Manumissions  of  serfs 
by  the  church  were  very  common;  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  that 
have  been  preserved,  as  may  be  expected,  come  from  ecclesiastical  re- 
positories. It  is  observed  in  my  text  that  the  English  cler^  are  said 
to  have  been  slow  in  liberating  their  villeins.  But  a  villein  m  England 
was  real  property;  and  I  conceive  that  a  monastery  could  not  en- 
franchise him,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  some  superior  authority, 
any  more  than  it  could  alienate  its  lands.  The  church  were  not  gen- 
erally accounted  harsh  masters. 


Note  XVI. 

There  would  seem  naturally  little  doubt  that  ma  jorum  can  rtiean  noth- 
ing but  the  higher  classes  of  clergy  and  Jaity,  exclusive  of  parish  priests 
and  ordinary  freemen,  were  it  not  that  a  part  of  these  very  viajores  are 
afterwards  designated  by  the  name  minorcs-  Who,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  be  the  majores  clerici,  except  prelates  and  abbots?  And  of  these, 
how  could  one  be  so  inferior  in  degree  to  another  as  to  be  reckoned 
among  minoresf  It  may  perhaps  be  answered  that  there  was  never- 
theless a  difference  ol  importance,  though  not  of  rank.  Guizot  trans- 
lates majores  "'  les  grands,"  and  minorcs  "  les  moins  considerables." 
But  upon  this  construction  which  certainly  is  what  the  words  fairly 
bear,  none  but  a  class  denominated  majores.  relatively  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  were  members  of  the  national  council.  I  think,  neverthe- 
less, that  Guizot,  on  any  hypothesis,  has  too  much  depreciated  the 
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authority  of  these  general  meetings,  wherein  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne were  enacted.  Grant,  against  Mably,  that  they  were  not  a 
democratic  assembly;  stiil  were  ihey  not  a  legislature?  "  Lex  con- 
sensu fit  populi  et  constitutionc  regis."  This  is  our  own  statute  lan- 
guage: but  does  it  make  parliament  of  no  avail?  "  En  lui  (Charle- 
magne) reside  la  volonte  et  I'inipulsion;  c'est  de  lui  que  toutc  emane 
pour  revenir  a  lui."  (Essais  sur  I'Hist,  de  France,  p.  323.)  This  is 
only  to  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  that  his  subjects  were 
semi-barbarians,  comparatively  unfit  to  devise  tnethods  of  ruling  the 
empire.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  directed  everything.  But  a  weaker 
sovereign  soon  found  these  rude  nobles  an  overmatch  for  him.  It  is, 
moreover,  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  that  we  find  instances 
of  petitions  presented  by  the  lay  or  spiritual  members  of  these  assem- 
blies to  Charlemagne,  upon  which  capitularies  or  edicts  were  after- 
wards founded.  (English  Commonwealth,  ii.  411.)  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, from  several  texts  in  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
family,  that  a  general  consent  was  required  to  their  legislative  consti- 
tutions, and  that  without  this  a  capitulary  did  not  become  a  law.  It  is 
not,  however,  quite  so  clear  in  what  method  this  was  testified;  or  rather 
two  methods  appear  to  be  indicated.  One  was  that  above  described 
by  Hincmar,  when  the  determination  of  the  satiores  was  referred  to  the 
minores  for  their  confirmalion:  "  interdum  pariier  tractandum,  et  non 
ex  potestate  scd  ex  proprio  mentis  intcilectu  vcl  scntentia  confirman- 
dum."  The  point  of  divergence  between  two  schools  of  constitutional 
antiquaries  in  France  is  on  the  words  ex  poslcstate.  Mably,  and  others 
whom  I  have  followed,  say  "  not  by  compulsion,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  But  Guizot  renders  the  words  differently:  "  quelquefois  on  d^- 
liberait  aussi,  et  les  confirmaient,  non  par  un  consentcmcnt  formal, 
mais  par  leur  opinion,  et  I'adhesion  de  leur  intelligence."  The  Latin 
idiom  will,  I  conceive,  bear  either  constaiction.  But  the  context,  as 
well  as  the  analogy  of  other  authorities,  inclines  me  to  the  more  popu- 
lar interpretation,  which,  though  the  more  popular,  does  not  necessarily 
carry  us  beyond  the  word  majores,  taking  that  as  descriptive  of  a 
numerous  aristocracy. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  so  much  bound  by  the  majorum  in  this  passage  of 
Hincmar  as  to  take  for  merely  loose  phrases  the  continual  mention  of 
the  po[>ulus  in  the  capitularies,  we  could  not  establish  any  theory  of 
popular  consent  in  legislation  from  the  general  placita  held  almost 
every  May  by  Charlemagne.  They  would  be  conventions  of  an  aris- 
tocracy; numerous  indeed,  and  probably  comprehending  by  right  all 
the  vassals  of  the  crown,  but  excluding  the  freemen  or  petty  allodialists, 
not  only  from  deliberating  upon  public  laws,  but  from  consenting  to 
them.  We  find,  however,  several  proofs  of  another  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  ratification  of  this  class,  that  is  of  the  Frank  people.  I  do  not 
allude  to  the  important  capitulary  of  Louis  (though  I  cannot  think  that 
M.  Guizot  has  given  it  sufficient  weight),  wherein  the  count  is  directed 
to  bring  twelve  Scabini  with  him  to  the  imperial  placitum,  because  wc 
are  chiefly  at  present  referring  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne;  and  yet 
this  provision  looks  like  one  of  his  devising.  The  scheme  to  which  I 
refer  is  diflFcrent  and  less  satisfactory.  The  capitulary  determined  upon 
by  a  national  placitum  was  sent  round  to  the  counts,  who  were  to  read 
it  in  their  own  maUus  to  the  people,  and  obtain  their  confirmation. 
Thus  in  803.  "  Anno  tcrtio  clementissimi  domini  nostri  Karoli  Au- 
gusti,  sub  ipso  anno  haec  facta  c.ipitula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stcphano 
comiti.  ut  hsec  manifcsta  faceret  in  civitate  Parisiis,  mallo  publico,  et 
ilia  legere  faceret  coram  Scabiniis,  quod  ita  ct  fecit.  Et  omncs  in  uno 
consenserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  omni  tempore  observare  usque  in 
posterum.  Etiam  omncs  Scabinii,  Episcopi,  Abbatcs,  Comitcs  manu 
propria  subter  signaverunt."     (Rec.  des  Hist.  v.  663.)     No  text  can  be 
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more  perspicuous  than  this;  but  several  other  proofs  might  be  given, 
extending  to  the  subsequent  reigns. 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
scheme  of  local  sanciion  by  the  people;  though  I  must  think  that  he 
has  somewhat  obscured  the  subject  by  supposing  the  malli,  wherein  the 
capitulary  was  confirmed,  to  have  been  those  of  separate  nations  con- 
stituting the  Frank  empire,  instead  of  being  determined  by  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  each  count.  He  gives  a  natural  interpretation  to 
the  famous  words,  "  Lex  consensu  populi  fit,  constitutione  regis." 
The  capitulary  was  a  constitution  of  the  king,  though  not  without  the 
advice  of  his  great  men;  the  law  was  its  confirmation  by  the  nation 
collectively,  in  the  great  placitum  of  the  Field  of  March,  or  by  separate 
consent  and  subscription  in  each  county. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  be  confident  that  this  assent  of  the  people 
in  their  county  courts  was  virtually  more  than  nominal.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  it  could  not  easily  have  been  otherwise,  except 
in  the  strongest  cases  of  unpopular  legislation.  No  Scabini  or 
Rachimburgii  in  one  county  knew  much  of  what  passed  at  a  distance; 
and  dissatisfaction  must  have  been  universal  before  it  could  have  found 
its  organ  in  such  assemblies.  Before  that  time  arrived  rebellion  was 
a  more  probable  effect.  One  capitulary,  of  823,  does  not  even  allude 
to  consent:  '*  In  suis  comitatibus  coram  nota  fieri  possit."  But  we 
cannot  set  this  against  the  language  of  so  many  other  capitularies, 
which  imply  a  formal  ratification. 


Note  XVII. 

The  court  of  the  palace  possessed  a  considerable  jurisdiction  from  the 
earliest  times.  We  have  its  judgments  under  the  Merovingian  kings. 
Thus  in  a  diploma  of  Clovis  III.,  a.d.  693,  dated  at  Valenciennes; — 
"  Cum  ad  universorum  causas  audiendas  vel  recta  judicia  terminanda 
resideremus."  (Rec.  des  Hist.  iv.  672.)  Under  the  house  of  Charle- 
magne it  is  fully  described  by  Hincmar  in  the  famous  passage  above 
mentioned.  It  was  not  so  much  in  form  a  court  of  appeal  as  one  acting 
by  the  sovereign's  authority,  to  redress  the  oppression  of  the  subject 
by  inferior  magistrates.  Mr.  Allen  has  well  rejected  the  singular  opin- 
ion of  Meyer,  that  an  erroneous  or  corrupt  judgment  of  the  inferior 
court  was  not  reversible  by  this  royal  tribunal,  though  the  judges 
might  be  punished  for  giving  it.  (Inquiry  into  Royal  Prerogative, 
Appendix,  p.  29.)  Though,  according  to  what  is  said  by  M.  Beugnot. 
the  appeal  was  not  made  in  regular  form,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  where 
the  case  of  injury  by  the  inferior  judge  was  made  out.  justice  would 
be  done  by  annulling  his  sentence.  The  emperor  or  king  often  pre- 
sided here;  or,  in  his  absence,  the  count  of  the  palace.  Bishops, 
counts,  household  officers,  and  others  constituted  this  court,  which  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  seneschal,  having  only  a  local 
jurisdiction  over  the  domains  of  the  crown,  and  which  did  not  continue 
under  the  house  of  Capet.  (Beugnot,  Registres  des  Arrets,  vol,  i.  p. 
IS,  18,  in  Documens  Inedits,  1839.) 

This  tribunal,  the  court  of  the  palace,  was  not  founded  upon  any 
feudal  principle;  and  when  the  right  of  territorial  justice  and  the  subor- 
dination of  fiefs  came  to  be  thoroughly  established,  it  ought,  according 
to  analogy,  to  havcbeen  replaced  by  one  wherein  none  but  the  great 
vassals  of  France  should  have  sat.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
This  is  a  remarkable  anomaly,  and  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  monarchy 
was  not  wholly  extinguished.  For.  weak  as  was  the  crown  under  the 
first  Capets,  their  court,  though  composed  of  persons  by  no  means 
the  peers  of  all  who  were  ametiable  to  it,  gave  several  judgments  af- 
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fecting  some  considerable  feudatories,  such  as  the  Count  of  Anjou  un- 
der Robert.  (Id.  p.  22.)  No  court  composed  only  of  great  vassals 
appears  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries;  no  notion  of  judicial  subor- 
dination prevailed;  the  vassals  of  the  crown  sat  with  those  of  the  duchy 
of  France;  and  latterly  even  clerks  came  in  as  assessors  or  advisers, 
though  without  suffrage  (p.  31).  But  an  important  event  brought  for- 
ward, for  the  first  time,  the  true  feudal  principle.  This  was  the  sum- 
mons of  John,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  justify  himself  as  to  the  death 
of  Arthur.  It  has  been  often  said  that  twelve  peers  of  France  had  ap- 
peared at  the  coronation  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  1179.  This,  however, 
a  late  writer  has  denied,  and  docs  not  place  them  higher  than  the  pro- 
ceedings against  John,  in  1204.  (Id.  p.  44)  In  civil  causes,  as  has 
above  been  said,  there  had  been  several  instances  wherein  the  king's 
court  had  pronounced  judgment  against  vassals  of  the  crown.  The 
idea  had  gained  ground  that  the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  full  prerogative, 
communicated  to  all  who  sat  in  that  court  a  portion  of  of  his  own  sove- 
reignty. Such  an  opinion  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  bishops,  and  by 
all  who  leaned  towards  tlie  imperial  llieory  of  government,  never  quite 
eradicated  in  the  church.  Bui  the  high  rank  of  John,  and  the  impor- 
tant consequences  likely  to  result  from  his  condemnation,  forbade  any 
irregularity  of  which  advantage  might  be  taken.  John  is  always  said 
to  have  been  sentenced,  "  judicio  parium  suorum;  "  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  inferior  lords  did  not  take  a  part.  (Id.  ibid.)  And  from 
that  time  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  the  peerage  of  France,  composed 
of  six  lay  and  six  spiritual  persons;  though  upon  this  supposition  Nor- 
mandy was  never  a  substantial  member  of  that  class,  having  only  ap- 
peared for  a  moment-  to  vanish  in  the  next  by  its  reunion  to  the  do- 
main. 

The  feudal  principle  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  strength:  a  right 
which  !he  vassals  had  never  enjoyed,  though  in  consistency  their  due, 
was  formally  conceded.  But  it  was  too  late  in  the  thirteenth  century 
to  render  any  new  privilege  available  against  the  royal  power.  Though 
it  was  from  that  time  an  uncontested  right  of  the  peers  to  be  tried  by 
some  of  their  order,  this  was  construed  so  as  not  to  exclude  others,  in 
any  number,  and  with  equivalent  suffrage.  One  or  more  peers  being 
present,  the  court  was.  in  a  later  phrase,  "  sulfisamment  garnie  dc 
pairs;  "  and  thus  the  lives  and  rights  of  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  or  Bur- 
gundy were  at  the  mercy  of  mere  lawyers. 


Note   XVIII. 

Savigny,  in  his  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Raynouard,  in  his  Histoire  du  Droit  Municipal  (1828),  have,  since  the 
first  publication  of  this  work  in  1818,  traced  the  continuance  of  munic- 
ipal instJtutions,  in  several  French  cities,  from  the  age  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  formal  charters  of  commu- 
nities first  appear.  But  it  will  render  the  subject  clearer  if  we  look  at 
the  constitution  which  Rome  gave  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  ultimately 
of  the  provinces.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship,  whether  local  or  personal,  but  with  those  appertaining  to 
each  city.  These  were  originally  founded  on  the  republican  institu- 
tions of  Rome  herself;  the  supreme  power,  so  far  as  it  was  conceded, 
and  the  choice  of  magistrates,  rested  with  the  assembly  of  the  citizens. 
But  after  Tiberius  took  this  away  from  the  Roman  coniitia  to  vest  it 
in  the  senate,  it  appears  that,  either  through  imitation  or  by  some 
imperial  edict,  this  example  was  followed  in  every  provincial  city.  We 
find  everywhere  a  class  named  "  curiales."  or  "  decuriones  "  (syony- 
mous  words),  in  whom,  or  in  those  elected  by  them,  resided  whatever 
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authority  was  not  reserved  to  the  proconsul  or  other  Roman  magistrate. 
Though  these  words  occur  in  early  writers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
chief  knowledge  of  the  internal  constitution  of  provincial  cities  is  de- 
rived from  the  rescripts  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code. 

The  decurtons  are  several  times  mentioned  by  Pliny.  In  Greek  or 
Asiatic  towns  the  word  Boifi.ri  answered  to  curia,  and  0uvKt6rr]t  to 
decurio.  Pliny  refers  to  a  lex  Pompcia,  probably  of  the  great  Pompcy, 
which  appears  to  have  regulated  the  internal  constitution,  at  least  of 
the  Pontic  and  Bithynian  cities.  According  to  this,  the  members  of  the 
council,  OT  Poi^n,  were  named  by  certain  censors,  to  whose  list  the 
emperor,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  added  a  few  by  especial  favor.  (Plin. 
Epist.  X.  113.)  In  later  times  the  decurions  are  said  to  have  chosen 
their  own  members,  which  can  mean  little  more  than  that  the  form  of 
election  was  required,  for  birth  or  property  gave  an  inchoate  title.  They 
were  a  local  aristocracy,"  requiring  perhaps  originally  the  qualification 
of  wealth,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  at  least  in  Asia,  was  of  a  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,  or  about  8ooi.  (Epist.  i.  19.)  But  latterly  it  appears 
that  every  son  of  a  decurion  inherited  the  rights  as  well  as  the  liabilities 
of  his  father.  We  read,  *'  qui  origine  sunt  curiales,"  and  "  honor  quem 
nascendo  meruit."  Property,  however,  gave  a  similar  title;  every  one 
possessing  twenty-five  jugera  of  freehold  ought  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
order.  This  title,  honorable  to  Roman  ears,  ordo  decuriouutn,  or  simply 
erdo,  is  always  applied  to  them.  They  were  summoned  on  the  Kalends 
of  March  to  choose  municipal  officers,  of  whom  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  duumvirs,  answering  to  the  consuls  of  the  imperial  city.  These 
possessed  a  slight  degree  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  were 
bound  to  maintain  the  peace.  They  belonged,  however,  only  to  cities 
enjoying  the  jus  Italicum,  a  distinction  into  which  we  need  not  now  in- 
quire; and  Savigny  maint.iins  that,  in  Gaul  especially,  which  we  chiefly 
regard,  no  local  magistrate,  in  a  proper  sense,  ever  e.xisted,  the  whole 
jurisdiction  devolving  on  the  imperial  officers.  This  is  far  from  the 
representation  of  Raynouard,  who,  though  writing  after  Savigny, 
seems  ignorant  of  his  work,  nor  has  it  been  adopted  by  later  French 
inquirers. 

But  another  institution  is  highly  remarkable,  and  does  peculiar  honor 
to  the  ^reat  empire  w^hich  established  it,  that  of  Defensor  Civitalis — 
a  standing  advocate  for  the  city  against  the  oppression  of  the  provin- 
cial governor.  His  oflice  is  only  known  by  the  laws  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  the  earliest  being  of  Valentinian  and  Vatens, 
in  365;  but  both  Cicero  (Epist.  xii.  56)  and  Ptiny  (Epist.  x.  3)  mention 
an  Ecdicus  with  something  like  the  same  functions;  and  Justinian  al- 
ways uses  that  word  to  express  the  Defensor  Civitatis.  He  was  chosen 
for  five  years,  not  by  the  curiales,  but  by  the  citizens  at  large.  Nor 
could  any  decurion  be  defensor;  he  was  to  be  taken  "  ex  aliis  idoneis 
personis; "  which  Raynouard  translates,  "among  the  most  distin- 
guished inhabitants;  "  a  sense  neither  necessary  nor  probable.  (Cod. 
Theod.  i.  tit.  xi.;  Du  Cangc;  Troja,  iii.  1066;  Raynouard,  i.  71.) 

The  duties  of  the  defensor  will  best  appear  by  a  passage  in  a  rescript 
of  A.D.  385,  inserted  in  the  Code  of  Justinian: — "Scilicet,  ut  in  primis 
parentis  vicem  plebi  exhibeas,  descriptionibus  rusticos  urbanosque  non 
patiaris  affligi;  officialium  insolentisf  et  judicum  procacitati,  salva  rev- 
erentia  pudoris,  occurras;  ingrediendi  cum  voles  ad  judicem  liberam 
habeas  facultatcm;  super  exigendi  damna,  vel  spolia  phis  pctentium 
ab  his  quos  Hiberorum  loco  tueri  debcs,  excludas;  neo  patiaris  quidquam 
ultra  detegationcm  solitam  ab  his  exigi,  quos  cerium  est  nisi  tali  rcmcdio 
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non  posse  reparart."  (Cod.  i.  55.  4.)  But  the  defensors  were  also 
magistrates  and  prcscr\'crs  of  order: — "  Per  omnes  rcgioncs  in  quibus 
fera  ct  periculi  sui  ncscia  latromim  fervct  insanm.  probatissimi  quique  ct 
districtissimi  defensores  adsint  disciplinsc,  ct  quolidianis  aciibus  prxsint, 
qui  non  sinant  crimina  impunita  coalescere;  reniov«ant  patrocinia  qux 
favorcm  rcis.  ct  auxilium  scclerosis  impartiendo,  maturari  scelera  fcccr- 
unt."    (Id.  i.  55.  6.    See,  too,  Thcod.  ubi  supra.) 

It  may  naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
justice,  which  dictated  these  municipal  institutions  of  the  empire,  were 
fully  carried  out  in  effect.  Perhaps  it  might  be  otherwise  even  in  the 
best  times — those  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonincs.  But  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire  we  find  a  striking  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  decu- 
rions.  Those  evil  days  rendered  necessary  an  immense  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion; and  the  artificial  scheme  of  imperial  policy,  introduced  by  Diocle- 
tian and  perfected  by  Constantine,  had  for  its  main  object  to  drain  the 
resources  of  the  provinces  for  the  imperial  treasury.  The  decurions 
were  made  liable  to  such  hca\'y  burdens,  their  responsibility  for  local 
as  well  as  public  charges  was  so  extensive  (in  every  case  their  private 
estates  being  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  general  tax), 
that  the  barren  honors  of  the  ofhce  afforded  no  compensation,  and 
many  endeavored  to  shun  them.  This  responsibility,  indeed,  of  the 
decurions,  and  their  obligation  to  remain  in  the  city  of  the  domicile, 
as  well  as  their  frequent  desire  to  escape  from  the  burdens  of  their  lot, 
is  manifest  even  in  the  Digest,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  (when  the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  therein  collected  were  given), 
while  the  empire  was  yet  unscathed;  but  the  evil  became  more  flagrant 
in  subsequent  times.  The  laws  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  perpetually  compel  the  decurions,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, to  remain  at  home  and  undergo  their  onerous  duties.  These  laws 
arc  192  in  number,  filling  the  first  title  of  the  twelfth  book  of  that  code. 
Gui^ot  indeed,  Savigny,  and  even  Raynouard  (though  his  bias  is  always 
to  magnify  municipal  institutions),  have  drawn  from  this  source  such  a 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  decurions  in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
western  empire,  that  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  absolute 
impoverishment  of  their  order  with  other  facts  which  apparently  bear 
witness  to  a  better  state  of  society.  For,  greatly  fallen  as  the  decurions 
of  the  provincial  cities  must  be  deemed,  in  comparison  with  their  earlier 
condition,  there  was  still,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  especially 
in  Gaul,  a  liberal  class  of  good  family,  and  not  of  ruined  fortunes,  dwel- 
ling mostly  in  cities,  or  sometimes  in  villas  or  country  houses  not  re- 
mote from  cities,  from  whom  the  church  was  replenished,  and  who  kept 
up  the  politeness  and  luxury  of  the  empire.*  The  senators  or  senatorial 
familips  are  often  mentioned;  and  by  the  latter  term  we  perceive  that  an 
hereditary  nobility,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  bar- 
barian nations,  subsisted  in  public  estimation,  if  not  in  privilege,  among 
their  Roman  subjects,  The  word  senate  appears  to  be  sometimes  used 
for  the  curia  at  large;  <■  hut  when  we  find  scnalorius  ordo,  or  saiatoriutn 
genus,  we  may  refer  it  to  the  higher  class,  who  had  served  municipal 
offices,  or  had  become  privileged  by  imperial  favor,  and  to  whom  the 
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b  The  letters  of  Sidonius  ApoJIinaris 
bear  nbundant  testimony  to  tfiis,  even 
for  hla  a(fc,  which  was  after  the  mirldle 
of  the  century;  and  the  state  of  Gaul 
must  have  been  much  better  before. 
Salvian,  too,  in  his  declamation  against 
the  vices  of  the  provincials.  Rives  us  to 
understand  that  they  were  the  vices  of 
wealth. 

f  This  was  rather  by  analofry  than  In 
strictness:  that.  "  Suae,  ti  tic  diet  op- 
erttt,  curiae  senatorem.       CLib-   u,  tit. 
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frrent  periods,  miKht  not  be  the  same. 
The  law  just  cited  is  of  Arcadius.  But 
Majorian  says  in  the  next  age  and  in 
the  West,  of  the  citriales,  Quorum 
ccetum  rccte  appcllavit  antiquitns  min- 
orcm  acnatum.'  (Gothofred,  in  IcR.  8j, 
eupri  cital.)  Some  modern  writers  too 
must  confound  alt  who  arc  denoiai- 
luted  tenttors  with  the  curialu. 
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title  of  "  clartssimi  *'  legally  belonged.  It  seems  probable  that  this  ap- 
pellative senator,  rather  than  senior,  has  given  rise  to  seigneur,  sire, 
and  the  hkc  in  modern  languages.  The  word  sctititorius  appears  early 
to  have  acquired  the  meaning  noble  or  gentlemanlike;  though  I  do  not 
find  this  in  the  dictionaries.  This  is,  I  conceive,  what  Pliny  means  by 
the  "  quidam  senatorius  decor,"  which  he  ascribes  to  his  young  son-in- 
law  Acilianus.  (Epi&t.  i.  14.)  It  is  the  air  noble,  the  indescribable  look, 
rarely  met  with  except  in  persons  of  good  birth  and  liberal  habits.  In 
the  age  of  Pliny  this  could  only  refer  to  the  Roman  senate.** 

A  great  number  of  laws  in  this  copius  title  of  the  Thcodosian  code, 
many  of  which  are  cited  by  Raynouard  (vol.  i.  p.  80),  manifest  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  curia  and  the  senate,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
"  nobiiissima  curia;"  and  though  perhaps,  in  certain  instances,  they 
may  be  referred  to  the  great  senates  of  Rome  or  Constantinople,  which 
were  the  fountains  of  all  provincial  dignity  of  this  kind,  there  arc  others 
which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  tliey  relate  to  de- 
curions,  as  it  were  emeriti,  and  promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  Thus,  one 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens,  in  364,  which  is  the  earliest  that  seems  ex- 
plicit:— "  Nemo  ad  ordinem  senatorium  ante  funclionem  omnium  mu- 
nerum  municipalJum  senator  accedat.  Cum  autetn  universis  transactis, 
patri.-c  slipendia  fuerit  emensus,  turn  eum  ita  ordinis  senatorii  complexus 
excipiet,  ut  reposccntium  ci\'ium  flagitatio  non  fatiget."  (Lex.  Ivii.) 
The  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code,  "  De  Sena- 
toribus."  is  unfortunately  lost;  but  Gothofred  has  restored  a  Paratitlon 
from  other  parts  of  the  same  code,  and  especially  from  the  title  above 
mentioned,  in  the  twelfth  book,  by  reference  to  which  this  part  of  the 
imperial  constitution  will  be  best  understood.  it  appears  diffi- 
cult to  explain  every  passage.  But  on  the  whole  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  agree  with  Guizot  and  Savigny,  that  the  name  of 
senator  was  given  to  a  privileged  class  in  the  provincial  cities,  who, 
having  served  through  all  the  public  functions  of  the  curia,  were  entitled 
to  a  legal  exemption  in  future,  and  ascended  to  the  dignity  of  "'  Claris- 
simi."  Many  others,  independent  of  the  decurions.  obtained  this  rather 
by  the  emperor's  favor,  or  by  the  performance  of  duties  which  regularly 
led  to  it.  They  were  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  might  be  removed 
by  him;  but  otherwise  their  rank  was  hereditary.  Those  decurions, 
therefore,  who  could  bear  the  burdens  of  municipal  liabilities  without 
impoverishment,  rose  so  far  aboi'^e  them  that  their  families  were  secure 
in  wealth  as  well  as  privilege.  Thus  the  word  senator  must  be  taken, 
in  relation  to  them,  as  merely  an  aristocratic  distinction,  without  regard 
to  its  original  sense.**  It  is  sufTiciently  clear  that  senatorial  families,  by 
whatever  means  separated  from  the  rest,  constituted  the  nobility  of  Gaul. 
Thus  we  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours  (lib.  ii.  c.  21,  sub  ann.  475) — "  Si- 
donius  vir  secundum  sarculi  dignitatem  nobilissimus,  et  dc  primis  Gal- 
liarum  senatoribus,  ita  ut  filiam  sibi  ,'\viti  imperatoris  in  matrimonio 
sociarit."  Another  is  called  *'  vir  valde  nobilis  ct  de  primis  senatoribus 
Galiiarum."  Other  passages  from  the  same  historian  might  be  adduced. 
But  this  is  not  to  our  immediate  purpose,  which  is  to  trace  briefly  the 
state  of  municipal  institutions  in  Gaul.  The  i^enatorial  order,  or  Roman 
provincial  nobility,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  is  different. 

d  I  presume  that  Sidonius  Apollinaris        capable     of     marrying     liberliinr. — Dig. 

xxiii.  a.  44. 
r  For  ttiij  distinction  between  curiales 


means  somcthinyr  comptimcnt.iry  where 
he  says — "  Prandebamus  brevilcr.  copi- 
ose,  lexatarium  ad  morem;  quo  insitum 
institutumque  multas  epulas  paucis  pa- 
ropsidibtis  apponi."— Epist.  ii.  9. 

The  hereditary  nobitity  of  the  senate, 
implying  purity  of  blood,  was  recoR- 
nizco  very  early  in  imperial  Rome.  Hy 
the  lex  Julia,  the  descendants  of  sena- 
tor* to  the  fourth  generation  were  in- 

Vol.  I,— 18 


and  xenalorej  the  render  many  consult 
the  title  of  the  Theodosian  code  on  De- 
curions. above  cited,  Leg.  83.  90,  93,  108, 
no.  iti,  118,  iM,  139,  130,  tSo,  iSj,  1V3; 
all  of  which  throw  some  light  upon,  or 
relate  to,  this  rather  obscure  subject. 
Guizot,  Savigny,  and  Raynouard  are  the 
modern  guide*. 
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officer  deputed  by  the  count.  (De  Marca,  Marca  Hispanica,  p.  1038) 
Another  grant  occurs  in  the  same  volume  (p.  909),  from  the  bishop  of 
Barcelona  in  favor  of  a  town  of  his  diocese.  By  some  inattemion  Robert- 
son has  quoted  these  charters  as  granted  to  "  two  villages  in  the  county 
of  Rousillon."  (Hist.  Charles  V.  note  16.)  The  charters  of  Tortosa 
and  Lerida  in  1149  do  not  contain  any  grant  of  jurisdiction  (p.  1303). 

The  corporate  towns  in  France  and  England  always  enjoyed  fuller 
privileges  than  these  Catalonian  charters  impart.  The  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  commune,  according  to  M.  Brequigny,  were  an  asso- 
ciation confirmed  by  charter;  a.  code  of  fixed  sanctioned  customs;  and 
a  set  of  privileges,  always  including  municipal  or  elective  government. 
(Ordonnances,  p.  3.)  A  distinction  ought,  however,  to  be  pointed  out, 
which  is  rather  liable  to  elude  observation,  between  communes,  or  cor- 
porate towns,  and  boroughs  (bourgeoisies).  The  main  difference  was 
that  in  the  latter  there  was  no  elective  government,  the  magistrates  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  king  or  other  superior.  In  the  possession  of  fixed 
privileges  and  exemptions,  in  the  personal  liberty  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  certainty  of  their  legal  usages,  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween corporate  towns  and  mere  boroughs:  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  that 
every  corporate  town  was  a  borough,  though  every  borough  was  not  a 
corporation./  The  French  antiquary  quoted  above  does  not  trace  these 
inferior  communities  or  boroughs  higher  than  the  charters  of  Louis 
VI.  But  we  find  the  name  and  a  good  deal  of  the  substance,  in  Eng- 
land under  William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  manifest  from  Domesday- 
Book. 

It  is  evident  that  if  extensive  privileges  of  internal  government  had 
been  preserved  in  the  north  of  France,  there  could  have  been  no  need 
for  that  great  movement  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
ended  in  establishing  civic  freedom;  much  less  could  the  contemporary 
historians  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  new  era  in  the  state  of  France.  The 
bishops  were  now  almost  sovereign  in  their  cities;  the  episcopal,  the 
municipal,  the  feudal  titles,  conspired  to  enhance  their  power;  and  from 
being  the  protectors  of  the  people,  from  the  glorious  office  of  defensores 
civilatis,  they  had,  in  many  places  at  least,  become  odious  by  their  own 
exactions.  Hence  the  citizens  of  Cambray  first  revolted  against  their 
bishop  in  957,  and,  after  several  ineflfectual  risings,  ultimately  consti- 
tuted themselves  into  a  community  in  1076.  The  citizens  of  Mans,  about 
the  latter  time,  had  the  courage  to  resist  William,  Duke  of  Normandy; 
but  this  generous  atternpt  at  freedom  was  premature.  The  cities  of 
Noyon,  Bcauvais,  and  St.  Quenlin,  about  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  were  successful  in  obtaining  charters  of  immunity  and  self- 
government  from  their  bishops;  and  where  these  were  violated,  on  one 
•idc  or  the  other,  the  king,  Louis  VI.,  came  in  to  redress  the  injured 
parly  or  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  both.  Hence  arose  the  royal 
charters  of  the  Picard  cities,  which  soon  extended  to  other  parts  of 
France,  and  were  used  as  examples  by  the  vass.nls  of  tlie  crown.  This 
kubject.  and  especially  the  struggles  of  the  cities  against  the  bishops 
before  the  legal  establishment  of  communities  by  charter,  is  abundantly 
discussed  by  M.  Thierry,  in  his  Lcttrcs  sur  I'Histoire  de  France.  But 
even  where  charters  are  extant,  they  do  not  always  create  an  incor- 
porated community,  but,  as  at  Laon,  recognize  and  regulate  an  internal 
«ociety  already  established.    (Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France.  Legon  47.) 

We  must  here  distinguish  the  cities  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  which 
obtained  their  independence  much  earlier;  in  fact,  their  self-govern- 


fTht   prcfari;  In   the   twelfth   volume 
of  Orttnnn  1:      .  contains  a  loll 
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sp«c!e8,  or  rather  to  the  getiii*  and  the 
species.  Sec.  too,  that  to  the  fourteenth 
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ment  goes  back  beyond  any  assignable  date.  (Sismondi.  iv.  432.)  They 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  a  distinct  source,  but  still  from  the  great 
reservoir  of  Roman  institutions.  The  cities  on  the  Rhine  retained  more 
of  their  ancient  organisation  than  we  find  in  northern  France.  The  Ro- 
man language,  says  Thierry,  had  here  perished;  the  institutions  sur- 
vived. At  Cologne  we  find  from  age  to  age  a  torporation  oi  citizens 
exactly  resembling  the  curia,  and  whose  members  set  up  hereditary 
( pretensions  to  a  Roman  descent;  we  find  there  a  particular  tribunal  for 
the  "  ccssio  bonorum,"  a  part  of  Roman  law  unknown  to  the  old  juris- 
prudence of  Germany  as  much  as  to  that  of  the  feudal  system.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  free  constitution  of  Cologne  passed  for  ancient. 
From  Cologne  and  Treves  municipal  rights  spread  to  the  Rhenish 
cities  of  less  remote  origin,  and  reached  the  great  communities  of  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant.  Thierry  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  the 
life  of  the  Empress  St.  Adelaide,  who  died  in  ggg,  whence  we  may  infer 
the  continuance,  at  least  in  common  estimation,  of  Roman  privileges 
in  the  Rhenish  cities.  "  Ante  duodecimum  circiter  annum  obitus  sui, 
in  loco  qui  diciter  Satsa  (Scltz  in  Alsace),  urbcm  decrcvit  fieri  sub 
l^ertate  Romans,  quern  affectum  postea  ad  perfectum  perducit  efifectum." 
(Recits  des  T.  M.  i.  274.) 

But  the  acuteness  of  this  writer  has  discovered  a  wholly  different  ori- 
gin for  the  communes  in  the  north  of  France.  He  deduces  them  from 
the  old  Teutonic  institution  of  guilds,  or  fraternities  by  voluntary  com- 
pact, to  relieve  each  other  in  poverty,  or  to  protect  each  other  from 
injury.  Two  essential  characteristics  belonged  to  them;  the  common 
banquet  and  the  common  purse.  They  had  also  in  many  instances  a 
religious,  sometimes  secret,  ceremonial  to  knit  more  firmly  the  bond 
of  fidelity.  They  became,  as  usual,  suspiciniis  to  governments,  as  sev- 
eral capitularies  of  Charlemagne  prove.  But  tlicy  spoke  both  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  reason  in  a  voice  which  no  government  could  silence. 
They  readily  became  connected  with  the  exerci.se  of  trades,  with  the 
training  of  apprentices,  with  the  traditional  rules  of  art.  We  find  thera 
in  all  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  countries;  they  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  our  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  and  are  the  ba-'sis  of  those  cor- 
porations which  tile  Norman  kings  recognized  or  founded.  The  guild 
was,  of  course,  in  its  primary  character  a  persona!  association;  it  was 
in  the  state,  but  not  the  state;  it  belonged  to  the  city  without  embrac- 
ing all  the  citizens;  its  purposes  were  the  good  of  the  fellows  alone. 
But  when  their  good  was  inseparable  from  that  of  their  little  country, 
their  walls  and  churches,  the  principle  of  voluntary  association  was 
readily  extended;  and  from  the  private  guild,  possessing  already  the 
vital  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  brotherly  love,  sprung  the  sworn  com- 
munity, the  body  of  citizens,  bound  by  a  voluntary  but  perpetual  ob- 
ligation to  guard  each  other's  rights  against  the  thefts  of  the  weak  or 
the  tyranny  of  the  powerful. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  progress  from  a  merchant  guild 
to  a  corporation  is  exhibited  in  the  local  history  of  Paris.  No  mem- 
tion  of  a  atria  or  Roman  municipality  in  that  city  has  been  traced  in 
any  record:  we  are  driven  to  Raynouard's  argument — Could  Paris  be 
destitute  of  institutions  which  had  become  the  right  of  all  other  cities 
in  Gaul?  A  couple  of  lines,  however,  from  the  poem  of  Gulielmus 
Brito,  under  Philip  Augustus,  are  his  only  proof  fvol.  ii.  p.  219).  But 
at  Paris  there  was  a  great  college  or  corporation  of  ttaulte  or  tnarchands 
d'eau:  that  is,  who  supplied  the  town  with  commodities  by  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Seine.'  These,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  be  traced  very  far 
back,  but  the  necessary  documents  may  be  deficient.     They  appear 

g  It  an  inscription  quoted  by  the  edt-  corporate  inslitiitinn  under  Tihfrius. 
tort  of  Du  Cange,  voc,  Nautjc,  be  genu-  But  this  must  prtmA  foci*  be  suspicious 
ine,   the   Nautx   Parisiact   existed  as  a       in  no  trifling  degree. 
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abundantly  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  provost  and  scabini  of  their 
own.  And  to  this  body  the  kings  in  that  age  conceded  certain  rights 
over  the  inhabitants.  The  arms  borne  by  the  city,  a  ship,  are  those 
of  the  college  of  tuiut<e.  The  subsequent  process  by  which  this  corpora- 
tion slid  into  a  municipality  is  not  clearly  developed  by  the  writer  to 
whom  I  must  refer. 

Thus  there  were  several  sources  of  the  municipal  institutions  in 
France;  first,  the  Roman  system  of  decurions,  handed  down  prescrip- 
tively  in  some  cities,  but  chiefly  in  the  south;  secondly,  the  German 
system  of  voluntary  societies  or  guilds,  spreading  to  the  whole  com- 
munity for  a  common  end;  thirdly,  the  forcible  insurrection  of  the  in- 
habitants against  their  lords  or  prelates;  and  lastly,  the  charters,  reg- 
ularly granted  by  the  king  or  by  their  immediate  superior.  Few  are  like- 
ly now  to  maintain  the  old  theory  of  Robertson,  that  the  kings  of  France 
encouraged  the  communities,  in  order  to  make  head  with  their  help 
against  the  nobility,  which  a  closer  attention  to  history  refutes.  We 
must  here,  however,  distinguish  the  corporate  towns  or  communities 
from  the  other  class,  called  burgages,  bourgeoisits.  The  chatclains  en- 
couraged the  growth  of  villages  around  their  castles,  from  whom  they 
often  derived  assistance  in,  war,  and  conceded  to  these  burgesses  some 
privileges,  though  not  any  municipal  independence. 

Guizot  observes,  as  a  difference  between  the  curial  system  of  the  em- 
pire and  that  of  the  French  communes  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the 
former  was  aristocratic  in  its  spirit;  the  decurions  filled  up  vacancies 
in  their  body,  and  ultimately  their  privileges  became  hereditary.  But 
the  latter  were  grounded  on  popular  election,  though  with  certain  modi- 
fications as  to  eligibility.  Yet  some  of  the  aristocratic  elements  con- 
tinued among  the  communes  of  the  south.    (Le^on  48.) 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  while  the  kings,  from  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  altered  so  much  their  former  policy  as  to  restrain,  in 
great  measure,  and  even  in  some  instances  to  overthrow,  the  liberties 
of  French  cities,  there  was  too  much  pretext  for  this  in  their  lawless 
spirit  and  proneness  to  injustice.  The  better  class,  dreading  the  popu- 
lace, gave  aid  to  the  royal  authority,  by  admitting  bailiffs  and  provosts 
of  the  crown  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within  their  walls.  But  by  this 
the  privileges  of  the  city  were  gradually  subverted.  (Guizot,  Le^on  49; 
Thierry,  Le^trc  xiv.)  The  ancient  registers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
called  Olim,  prove  this  continual  interference  of  the  crown  to  establish 
peace  and  order  in  towns,  and  to  check  their  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  others.  "  NuUc  part,"  says  M.  Beugnot,  "  on  ne  voit  aussi 
bien  que  les  communes  etaicnt  un  instrument  puissant  pour  operer 
dans  I'etat  de  grands  et  d'heureux  changemens,  mais  non  une  institution 
qui  eut  en  elle-meme  des  conditions  de  dur6e."  (Registres  des  Arrets, 
vol.  i.  p.  192,  in  Documens  Inedits,  18.^9.) 

A  more  favorable  period  for  civic  liberty  commenced  and  possibly 
terminated  with  the  most  tyrannical  of  French  kings,  Louis  XL 
Though  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  actuated  a  large  part  of  the  nobles 
in  his  reign,  was  not  strictly  feudal,  but  sprung  much  more  from  the 
combination  of  a  few  princes,  it  equally  put  the  cro^vn  in  jeopardy,  and 
required  all  his  sagacity  to  withstand  its  encroachments.  He  encour- 
aged, therefore,  with  a  policy  unusual  in  the  house  of  Valois,  the  Tiers 
Etat,  the  middle  orders,  as  a  counterpoise.  What  has  erroneously  been 
said  of  Louis  VI.  is  true  of  his  subtle  descendant.  "  His  ordinances."  it 
is  remarked  by  Sismondi  (xiv.  314),  "  are  distinguished  by  liberal  views 
in  government  He  not  only  gave  the  citizens,  in  several  places,  the 
choice  of  their  magistrates,  but  established  an  urban  militia,  training 
the  inhabitants  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  placing  in  their  hands  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers."  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  our  mediaeval  period, 
we  leave  the  municipal  authority  of  France  in  no  slight  vigor.    It  may 
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only  be  added  that,  for  miscellaneous  information  as  to  the  French 
communes,  the  reader  should  have  recourse  to  that  great  repository  of 
curious  knowledge,  the  "  Histoirc  des  Francais,  par  Monteil,  Siecle 
XV." 

The  continuance  of  Italian  municipalities  has  been  more  disputed  ot 
late  than  that  of  the  French,  which  both  Savigny  and  Raynouard  have 
placed  beyond  question.  The  former  of  these  writers  maintains  that 
not  only  under  the  Ostrogoths  and  Greeks  (the  latter  indeed  might 
naturally  be  expected)  we  have  aibundant  testimony  to  the  ordo  decurwn- 
um  and  other  Roman  institutions  in  the  Italian  cities,  but  that,  even 
under  the  Lombard  dominion,  the  same  privileges  were  unimpaired, 
or  at  least  not  subverted.    This  is  naturally  connncctcd  with  the  general 

auestion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  natives  in  that  period;  those  who 
eny  them  any  rights  of  citizenship,  or  even  protection  by  the  law,  will 
not  be  inclined  to  favor  the  supposition  of  an  internal  jurisdiction. 
Troja  accordingly,  following  older  writers,  rejects  the  notion  of  civic 
government  in  those  cities  which  endured  the  Lombard  yoke,  and 
elaborately  refutes  the  proofs  alleged  by  Savigny.  In  this,  however,  he 
does  not  seem  always  successful;  but  the  early  records  of  Italian  com- 
munities are  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  those  that  we  have  found  in 
France. 

Liutprand,  as  Troja  conceives,  established  communities  of  Lom- 
bards alone.  But  he  suggests  that  even  before  the  reign  of  Liutprand 
there  may  have  been  such  a  district  government  as  we  find  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  among  the  Germans;  and  this  might  possibly  be  denom- 
inated by  the  Lombards  curia  or  ordo,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  names. 
If.  therefore,  we  meet  with  these  terms  in  the  laws  or  records  of  Italy 
before  Charlemagne,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  relate  to 
Lombards  (p.  125).  This  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  conjecture  that  will  be 
favored.  Charlemagne,  however,  when  he  introduced  the  distinction 
of  personal  law.  constituted  in  every  city  a  new  Lombard  community, 
taking  its  name  from  the  most  numerous  people,  but  in  which  each 
nation  chose  its  own  scabini  or  judges  {p.  295). 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  FROM  THE  EXTINCTION  OF 
THE  CARLOVINGIAN  EMPERORS  TO  THE  INVASION 
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PART  I. 


State  of  Italy  after  the  Death  of  Charles  the  Fat — Coronation  of  Otho 
the  Great — Stale  of  Rome — Conrad  II. — Union  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  with  the  Empire — Establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Naples 
and  Sicily — Roger  Gmiscard — Rise  of  the  Lombard  Cities — They 
gradually  become  more  independent  of  the  Empire — Their  internal 
Wars  —  Frederic  Barbarossa  —  Destruction  of  Milan  —  Lombard 
League — Battle  of  Legnano^ Peace  of  Constance — Temporal  Prin- 
cipality of  the  Popes — GucH  and  Ghibelin  Factions — Otho  IV. — 
Frederic  II. — Arrangement  of  the  Italian  Republics — Second  Lom- 
bard War — Extinction  of  the  House  of  Swabia — Causes  of  the  Success 
of  Lombard  Republics — Their  Prosperity — and  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment— Contentions  between  the  Nobility  and  People — Civil  Wars — 
Story  of  Giovanni  di  Vicenza.* 

At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  that  part  of  Italy 
which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Western  empire 
was  divided,  like  France  aiid  Germany,  among  a  few  powerful 
vassals,  hereditary  governors  of  provinces.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany,  the  marquises  of 
Ivrea,  Susa,  and  Friuli.    The  great  Lombard  duchy  of  Bene- 


« The  authoritfes  upon  which  thia 
hook  is  fnundcd,  ana  which  do  not 
always  apprar  at  the  foot  of  (he  paj[e, 
■re  chiefly  the  following,  i.  Mnraton's 
Annals  of  Italy  (twelve  volumes  in  4(0. 
or  eighteen  in  8vo.>  comprehend  a.  sum- 
mary of  its  history  from  the  beginning 
of  (be  Christian  era  to  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-ChapeUe.  The  volumes  rclatinff  to 
the  middle  aiyes,  into  which  he  has  di- 
Kested  the  oriKinal  writers  contained  in 
nil  great  collection,  Scriptores  Rcrum 
Ilalicarum,  are  fiy  rouch  the  best;  and 
of  these,  the  part  which  extends  frnm 
the  seventh  or  eii;hth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  the  fullest  and  most 
uxelul.  MuratoTi'i  accuracy  is  in  gen- 
eral almost  implicitly  to  be  trusted,  and 
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hi«  plain  integrity  speaks  in  all  his  writ- 
ings; but  his  mind  was  not  philosophi- 
cal enough  to  discriminate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  his  habits  of  life  in- 
duced him:  to  annex  an  imaginary  im- 
portance to  the  dates  of  diplomas  and 
other  inconsiderable  matters.  His  nar- 
rative presents  a  mere  skeleton  devoid 
of  juices;  and  besides  its  inlolerahle 
arieiity,  it  labors  under  that  confusion 
which  a  merely  chronological  arranKe- 
mcnt  of  concurrent  and  independent 
events  must  always  produce,  j.  The 
Dissertations  on  Italian  Antiquities,  by 
the  same  writer,  may  be  considered 
either  a*  one  or  two  work*.  In  Latin 
thev  form  six  volumes  in  folio,  enriched 
with  ■  great  number  of  original  docu- 
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vento,  which  had  stood  against  the  arms  of  Charlemagne,  and 
comprised  more  than  half  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  had 
now  fallen  into  decay,  and  was  straitened  by  the  Greeks  in 
Apulia,  and  by  the  principalities  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  which 
had  been  severed  from  its  own  territory,  on  the  opposite  coasts 
Though  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line  continued  to  reig^ 
in  France,  their  character  was  too  little  distinguished  to  chal- 
lenge the  obedience  of  Italy,  already  separated  by  family  parti- 
tions from  the  Transalpine  nations ;  and  the  only  contest  was 
among  her  native  chiefs.  One  of  these,  Berenger.  originally 
Marquis  of  Friuli.  or  the  March  of  Treviso,  reigned  for  thirty- 
six  years,  but  with  continually  disputed  pretensions;  and  after 
his  death  the  calamities  of  Italy  were  sometimes  aggravated 


mcnts.  In  ItaJtan  tbey  are  freclv  traav 
latcd  by  Mtiratori  himstlf,  abriageit  no 
doubl,  and  without  most  of  the  originml 
instruments,  hut  well  (urnishcd  with 
quotations,  and  abundantly  sufficient 
for  most  purposes.  They  form  thret 
volumes  in  quarto.  I  have  in  general 
quoted  only  the  number  of  the  disserta- 
tion, on  account  of  the  variance  between 
the  Latin  and  Italian  works:  in  cases 
where  the  page  is  referred  to,  I  have  in- 
dicated by  the  title  which  of  the  two  I 
intend  to  vouch,  j.  St.  Marc,  a  learned 
and  laborious  Frenchman,  ha»  written 
a  chronological  abridgment  of  Italian 
history,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  He- 
nault,  but  so  stransely  divided  by  sev- 
eral parallel  columns  in  every  page,  that 
I  could  hardly  name  a  book  more  incon- 
venient to  the  reader.  His  knowledge, 
like  Muratori's,  lay  a  good  deal  in  points 
of  minute  inquiry;  and  he  is  chiefly  to 
be  valued  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
work  descends  only  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  4.  Dcnina's  Rivoluzinni  d'  Ital- 
ia, originally  published  in  17^,  is  a 
perspicuous  and  lively  book,  in  which 
the  principal  circumstances  are  well  se- 
lected. It  is  not  i>erhaps  free  from  er- 
rors in  fact,  and  still  less  from  those  of 
opinion:  but,  liJl  lately,  I  do  not  know 
from  what  source  a  general  acnuaintance 
with  the  history  of  Italy  couUl  have  been 
tto  easily  derived.  5.  The  puhlicntion  of 
M.  Sismondi's  Histoirc  des  Repuhliques 
Italiennes  has  thrown  a  blaze  of  light 
around  the  most  interesting,  at  least  in 
mnny  respects,  of  European  counlricB 
during  the  middle  ages.  I  am  happy  to 
bear  witness,  so  far  as  my  own  studies 
have  enabled  me,  to  the  learning  and 
diligence  of  this  writer;  qualities  which 
the  world  is  sometimes  apt  not  to  sup- 
pose, where  they  perceive  so  much  elo- 
quence and  |)hilosophy.  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  opinion  of  M.  Si^mondi  in  this 
respect  more  strongly  than  hy  saying 
that  his  work  has  almost  superseded  the 
Annals  of  Muratori;  I  mean  from  the 
twelfth  century,  before  which  period  his 
labor  hardly  begins.  Though  doubtless 
not  more  accurate  than  Muratori,  he  has 


consulted  a  much  more  extensive  list  of 
authors;  and,  considered  as  a  register  of 
facts  alone,  his  history  is  incomparably 
more  useful.  These  are  combined  in  so 
skilful  a  manner  as  to  diminish,  in  a 
great  deffrec,  that  inevitable  confusion 
which  arises  from  frequency  of  transi- 
tion and  want  of  general  unity.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  from  too  re- 
dundant details  of  unnecessary  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes,  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  so,  from  unneces- 
sary reflections,  M.  Sismondi  has  run 
into  a  prolixity  which  will  probably  in- 
timidate the  languid  students  of  our  age. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
the  History  of  Italian  Republics  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  gooa  far  more  im- 
Eortant  than  storing  the  memory  with 
istorical  facts,  that  of  communicating 
to  the  reader's  bosom  some  sparks  of 
the  dignified  philosophy,  the  love  for 
truth  and  virtue,  which  lives  along  its 
eloquent  pa^es.  6.  To  Muratori's  col- 
lection of  original  writers  the  Scriptores 
Rcrum  Ilalicarum,  in  twenty-four  vol- 
umes in  folio,  I  have  paid  considerable 
attention;  perhaps  there  is  no  volume  of 
it  which  I  have  not  more  or  less  con- 
sulted. But,  after  the  Annals  of  the 
same  writer,  and  the  work  of  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  I  have  not  thought  myself  bound 
to  repeat  a  laborious  search  into  all  the 
authorities  upon  which  those  writers  de- 
pend. The  utility,  lor  the  most  part,  of 
perusing  original  and  contemporary  au- 
thors, consists  less  in  ascertaining  mere 
facts  than  in  acquiring  that  insight  into 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  their  times 
which  it  is  utterly  impracticable  for  any 
compiler  to  impart.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  distinguish  what  infor- 
mation I  have  derived  from  these  higher 
sources;  in  cases,  therefore,  where  no 
particular  authority  is  named.  I  would 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Muraton  and 
Sismondi,  especiallv  the  latter,  as  the 
substratum  of  the  following  book. 

b  Giannone,  Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli, 
1.  vii. ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Republiques 
Italienoes,  t.  i.  p.  244. 
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by  tyranny,  and  sometimes  by  intestine  war.f  The  Hungarians 
desolated  Lombardy ;  the  southern  coasts  were  infested  by  the 
Saracens,  now  masters  of  Sicily.  Plunged  in  an  abyss,  from 
which  she  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating  herself,  Italy 
lost  sight  of  her  favorite  independence,  and  called  in  the  as- 
sistance of  Otho  the  First,  King  of  Germany.  Little  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  this  powerful  monarch.  Berenger  II..  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Italy,  submitted  to  hold  the  kingdom  of 
him  as  a  fief.d  But  some  years  afterwards,  new  disturbances 
arising,  Otho  descended  from  the  Alps  a  second  time,  deposed 
Berenger,  and  received  at  the  hands  of  Pope  John  XII.  the 
imperial  dignity  [a.d.  951],  which  load  been  suspended  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

Every  ancient  prejudice,  every  recollection,  whether  of  Au- 
gustus or  of  Charlemagne,  had  led  the  Italians  to  annex  the 
notion  of  sovereignty  to  the  name  of  Roman  Emperor;  nor 
were  Otho,  or  his  two  immediate  descendants,  by  any  means 
inclined  to  waive  these  supposed  prerogatives,  which  they  were 
well  able  to  enforce.  Most  of  the  Lombard  princes  acquiesced 
without  apparent  repugnance  in  the  new  German  government, 
which  was  conducted  by  Otho  the  Great  with  much  prudence 
and  vigor,  and  occasionally  with  severity.  The  citizens  of  Lom- 
bardy were  still  better  satisfied  with  a  change  that  ensured 
a  more  tranquil  and  regular  administration  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced under  the  preceding  kings.  But  in  one,  and  that  the 
chief  of  Italian  cities,  very  different  sentiments  were  prevalent. 
We  find,  indeed,  a  considerable  obscurity  spread  over  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Rome  during  the  long  period  from  the  re- 
covery of  Italy  by  Bclisarius  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  popes  appear  to  have  possessed  some  measure  of  temporal 
power,  even  while  the  city  was  professedly  governed  by  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  in  the  name  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This 
power  became  more  extensive  after  her  separation  from  Con- 


e  Berenger,  being  grandson,  by  a 
daughter,  of  Louis  (be  Debonair,  may 
be  reckoned  of  the  Carlovingian  family. 
He  was  a  Frank  by  law,  accnrding  to 
Troja.  who  denies  to  him  and  bis  son, 
Berenger  II.,  the  name  of  Italians.  It 
wng  Otho  I.  that  put  an  end  to  (be 
Frank  dominion.  Storia  d'  Italia,  v.  357. 
_"  Or  gia  tutto  all'  apparir  degli  Ottoni 
*i  eangia  da  capo  in  Italia,  net  modo 
«te.sso  che  lutto  erasi  cangiato  alia  ve- 
nnta  de'  Francbi.  Le  citti  LonRohardc 
prendono  altra  faccia,  la  pivsonza  de' 
vescovi  s'  aumcnta,  1  patii  fra  il  &acer- 


dozio  e  I'  imperio  guardana  a  pin  vasto 
CGopo  ed  i  pontifici  Rnmano  sono  dalla 
forza  dcllc  cose  chiamati  a  lenere  il 
freno  intellettuale  della  civiti  de'  popoii 
di  tutta  Europa. "  Troja  deduces  the 
Italian  communes  "  dopo  il  mille  "  from 
a  German  rather  than  a  Roman  origin. 
'■  La  sono  vcramentc  i  comuni  dov'  d  la 
apada  per  difcndergli;  ma  nel  resno 
Longohardice  da  lun^a  stn^ione  la  *nada 
piii  non  pcndeva  dal  fianco  del  Rom- 
ano." (p.  jfiS.J 

d  Muratori,  A.D.  951 ;  Denina,  Rivoll> 
zioni  d'  Ilalia,  I.  ix.  c.  6. 
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stantinople.  It  was,  however,  subordinate  to  the  undeniable 
sovereignty  of  the  new  imperial  family,  who  were  supposed 
to  enter  upon  all  the  rights  of  their  predecessors.  There  was 
always  an  imperial  officer,  or  prefect,  in  that  city,  to  render 
criminal  justice ;  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  was  taken 
by  the  people;  and  upon  any  irregular  election  of  a  pope,  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  unusual,  the  emperors  held  them- 
selves entitled  to  interpose.  But  the  spirit  and  even  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Romans  were  republican.  Amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  no  contemporary  historian  dissi- 
pates, we  faintly  distinguish  the  awful  names  of  senate,  consuls, 
and  tribunes,  the  domestic  magistracy  of  Rome.  These 
shadows  of  past  glory  strike  us  at  first  with  surprise ;  yet  there 
is  no  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  city  so  renowned 
and  populous,  and  so  happily  sheltered  from  the  usurpation  of 
the  Lombard s^  might  have  preserved,  or  might  afterwards 
establish,  a  kind  of  municipal  government,  which  it  would  be 
natural  to  dignify  with  those  august  titles  of  antiquity.'  Dur- 
ing that  anarchy  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  the  Romans  acquired  an  independence  which  they 
did  not  deserve.  The  city  became  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible 
disorders;  the  papal  chair  was  sought  for  at  best  by  bribery 
or  controlling  influence,  often  by  violence  and  assassination ; 
it  was  filled  by  such  men  as  naturally  rise  by  such  means,  whose 
sway  was  precarious,  and  generally  ended  either  in  tlieir  murder 
or  degradation.  For  many  years  the  supreme  pontiffs  were 
forced  upon  the  church  by  two  women  of  high  rank  but  infa- 
mous reputation,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia.  The 
kings  of  Italy,  whose  election  in  a  diet  of  Lombard  princes  and 
bishops  at  Roncaglia  was  not  conceived  to  convey  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  could  never  obtain  any 
decided  influence  in  papal  elections,  which  were  the  object  of 
struggling  factions  among  the  resident  nobility.  In  this  tem- 
per of  the  Romans,  they  were  ill  disposed  to  resume  habits  of 
obedience  to  a  foreign  sovereign.  The  next  year  after  Otho's 
coronation  they  rebelled,  the  pope  at  their  head ;  but  were  of 
course  subdued  without  difficulty,  [a.d.  962.]  The  same  re- 
publican spirit  broke  out  whenever  the  emperors  were  absent 
in  Germany,  espedally  during  the  minority  of  Otho  III.,  and 
directed  itself  against  the  temporal  superiority  of  the  pope. 

f  Muratori,   A.D.   967,   987,    lotj,    1087;   Sismondi,  t.  i.  p.  155. 
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But  when  that  emperor  attained  manhood  he  besieged  and 
took  the  city,  crushing  all  re.sistance  by  measures  of  severity ; 
and  especially  by  the  execution  of  the  consul  Crescentius,  a 
leader  of  the  popular  faction,  to  whose  instigation  the  tumultu- 
ous license  of  Rome  was  principally  ascribed/ 

At  the  death  of  Otho  III.  without  children,  in  1002,  the  com- 
pact between  Italy  and  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Saxony 
was  determined.  Her  engagement  of  fidelity  was  certainly  not 
applicable  to  every  sovereign  whom  the  princes  of  Germany 
nnght  raise  to  tlieir  throne.  Accordingly  Ardoin  Marquis  of 
Ivrea  was  elected  King  of  Italy.  But  a  German  party  existed 
among  the  Lombard  princes  and  bishops,  to  which  his  insolent 
demeanor  soon  gave  a  pretext  for  inviting  Henry  II.,  the  new 
king  of  Germany,  collaterally  related  to  their  late  sovereign. 
Ardoin  was  deserted  by  most  of  the  Italians,  but  retained  his 
former  subjects  in  Piedmont,  and  disputed  the  crown  for  many 
years  with  Henry,  who  passed  very  little  time  in  Italy.  During 
this  period  there  was  hardly  any  recognized  government ;  and 
the  Lombards  became  more  and  more  accustomed,  through 
necessity,  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  provide  for  their  own 
internal  police.  Meanwhile  the  German  nation  had  become 
odious  to  the  Italians,  The  rude  soldiery,  insolent  and  addicted 
to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the 
citizens,  wherein  the  latter,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  were 
exposed  first  to  the  summary  vengeance  of  the  troops,  and 
afterwards  to  penal  chastisement  for  sedition. g  In  one  of  these 
tumults,  at  the  entry  of  Henry  II.  in  1004,  the  city  of  Pavia 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants  with 
a  constant  animosity  against  that  emperor.  Upon  his  death 
in  1024,  the  Italians  were  disposed  to  break  once  more  their 
connection  with  Germany,  which  had  elected  as  sovereign  Con- 
rad Duke  of  Franconia.  They  offered  their  crown  to  Robert 
King  of  France,  and  to  William  Duke  of  Guienne;  but  neither 
of  them  was  imprudent  enough  to  involve  himself  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  faithless  poHtics  of  Italy.  It  may  surprise  us  that  no 
candidate  appeared  from  among  her  native  princes.  But  it 
had  been  the  dexterous  policy  of  the  Othos  to  weaken  the  great 
Italian  fiefs,  which  were  still  rather  considered  as  hereditary 


/  Siimondi,  t.  i.  p.  i&j.  inaVes  •  patriot 
hero  of  Cre5ccntiu».  But  we  know  »o 
little  of  the  man  or  the  time*,  that  it 
teems    better    to   follow     the    common 


tenor  of  history,   without  vouching  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  representation*, 
r  Murstori,  a.d.  1027,  1037. 
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governments  than  as  absolute  patrimonies,  by  separating  dis- 
tricts from  their  jurisdiction,  under  inferior  marquises  and  rural 
counts.*  The  bishops  were  incapable  of  becoming  competi- 
tors, and  generally  attached  to  the  German  party.  Tlie  cities 
already  possessed  material  influence,  but  were  disunited  by 
mutual  jealousies.  Since  ancient  prejudices,  therefore,  pre- 
cluded a  federate  league  of  independent  principalities  and  re- 
publics, for  which  perhaps  the  actual  condition  of  Italy  unfitted 
her,  Eribert  Archbishop  of  Milan,  accompanied  by  some  other 
chief  men  of  Lombardy,  repaired  to  Constance,  and  tendered 
the  crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  already  disposed  to  claim 
as  a  sort  of  dependency  upon  Germany.  [a.d.  1024.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  either  Conrad  or  his  successors  were  ever 
regularly  elected  to  reig^  over  Italy;*  but  whether  this  cere- 
mony took  place  or  not,  we  may  certainly  date  from  that  time 
the  subjection  of  Italy  to  the  Germanic  body.  It  became  an 
unquestionable  maxim,  that  the  votes  of  a  few  German  princes 
conferred  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  which  had 
never  been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  formally  recog- 
nized this  superiority./  But  it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule, 
that  the  elected  King  of  Germany  could  not  assume  the  title 
of  Roman  Emperor  until  his  coronation  by  the  pope.  The 
middle  appellation  of  King  of  the  Romans  was  invented  as  a 
sort  of  approximation  to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Maximilian  that  the  actual  coronation  at  Rome 
Nvas  dispensed  with,  and  the  title  of  emperor  taken  immediately 
after  the  election. 

The  period  between  Conrad  of  Franconia  and  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  or  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  that  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  marked  by  three  great  events  in  Italian 
history ;  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy  for 
ecclesiastical  investitures,  the  establishment  of  the   Norman 


A  Denina,  I.  ix.  c.  it;  Muratori,  Anti- 
quities. Ital.  Dissert.  8;  Annali  d'lta- 
lia,  A.D.  g6g. 

i  Muratori,  A.D.  loiti.  Tt  is  said  afler- 
wards,  p.  367,  that  he  was  a  Romanis  ad 
Impcratorcm  electus.  The  people  of 
Rome  therefore  preserved  their  nominal 
right  of  concurring  in  the  election  of  an 
emperor. 

Muratori.  in  another  place,  A.D.  1040, 
supposes  that  Henry  III.  was  chosen 
King  of  Italy,  though  he  allows  that  no 
proof  of  it  exist*;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  for  th«  tupposition. 


/  Gunthcr,   the  poet   of  Frederic   Bar- 
barossa.  cjcpreases  this  not  inelegantly: 

Romani  gloria  rerni 
Nos  penea  est;  quemcunque  sibi  Germa- 

nia  regem 
Pri6cit,   hunc   dives   submisso   verticc 

Roma  [Rhcniis 

Accipit,  et  verso  Tiberim  regit  ordine 
Gunthcr.  Ligurinus  ap.  Struvium 
Corpus  Hist.  German,  p.  366. 
Yet  it  appears  from  Otho  of  Frisinitrn, 
an  unquestionable  authority,  that  some 
Italian  nobles  concurred,  or  at  least 
were  present  and  assisting,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Frederic  himself:  1.  ii.  c  i. 
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kingdom  in  Naples,  and  the  formation  of  distinct  and  nearly 
independent  republics  among  the  cities  of  Lonibardy.  The 
first  of  these  will  find  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  where  I  shall  trace  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
But  it  produced  a  long  and  almost  incessant  state  of  disturb- 
ance in  Italy;  and  should  be  mentioned  at  present  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  which  excited  in  that  country  a  systematic 
opposition  to  the  imperial  authority. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  were  chiefly  subject  to  the  Greek  empire, 
which  had  latterly  recovered  part  of  its  losses,  and  exhibited 
some  ambition  and  enterprise,  though  without  any  intrinsic 
vigor.  They  were  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  styled  Catapan,* 
who  resided  at  Bari  in  Apulia.  On  the  Mediterranean  coast 
three  duchies,  or  rather  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi, 
had  for  several  ages  preservxd  their  connection  with  the  Greek 
empire,  and  acknowledged  its  nominal  sovereignty.  The  Lom- 
bard principalities  of  Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua  had  much 
declined  from  their  ancient  splendor.  The  Greeks  were,  how- 
ever, not  likely  to  attempt  any  further  conquests:  the  court 
of  Constantinople  had  relapsed  into  its  usual  indolence;  nor 
had  they  much  right  to  boast  of  successes  rather  due  to  the 
Saracen  auxiliaries  whom  they  hired  from  Sicily.  No  mo- 
mentous revolution  apparently  threatened  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  least  of  all  could  it  be  anticipated  from  what  quarter  the 
storm  was  about  to  gather. 

The  followers  of  RoUo,  who  rested  from  plunder  and  piracy 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  Normandy,  became  devout  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  particularly  addicted  to  the  custom 
of  pilgrimage,  which  gratified  their  curiosity  and  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. In  small  bodies,  well  armed  on  account  of  the  lawless 
character  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed,  the  Nor- 
man pilgrims  visited  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  even  the  Holy 
Land.  Some  of  these,  very  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  were 
engaged  by  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno  against  the  Saracens, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory ;  and  through  that  superiority 
of  valor,  and  perhaps  of  corporal  strength,  which  this  singular 
people  seem  to  have  possessed  above  all  other  Europeans,  they 
made  surprising  havoc  among  the  enemy.'    This  exploit  led 


k  CaiapanuR,  from  xari.  nav  one  em- 
ployed in  eencral  arlmtnistratioo  oi  fli- 
fairi. 

Vol.  1, — 19 


I  Ciiannone,  t.  ii.  p.  7  [edit.  1753].  I 
should  observe  that  St.  Marc,  a  more 
critical  writer  in  examination  ol  imcti 
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to  fresh  engagements,  and  these  engagements  drew  new  ad- 
venturers from  Normandy ;  they  founded  the  Uttle  city  of 
Aversa,  near  Capua,  and  were  employed  by  the  Greeks  against 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  But,  though  performing  splendid  ser- 
vices in  this  war,  they  were  ill  repaid  by  their  ungrateful  em- 
ployers ;  and  being  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  bear  with  in- 
jury, they  revenged  themselves  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  Apulia. 
[a.d.  10+2.]  This  province  was  speedily  subdued,  and  divided 
among  twelve  Norman  counts ;  but  soon  aftervvards  Robert 
Guiscard,  one  of  twelve  brothers,  many  of  whom  were  re- 
nowned in  these  Italian  wars,  acquired  the  sovereignty;  and, 
adding  Calabria  to  his  conquests,  put  an  end  to  the  long  do- 
minion of  the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy.f"  [a.d.  1057.]  He  re- 
duced the  principalities  of  Salerno  and  Benevento,  in  the  latter 
instance  sharing  the  spoil  with  the  pope,  who  took  the  city  to 
him.self,  while  Robert  retained  the  territory.  His  conquests 
in  Greece,  which  he  invaded  with  the  magnificent  design  of 
overthrowing  the  Eastern  empire,  were  at  least  equally  splen- 
did, though  less  durable,  [a.d.  1061.]  Roger,  his  younger 
brother,  undertook  meanwhile  the  romantic  enterprise,  as  it 
appeared,  of  conquering  the  island  of  Sicily  with  a  small  body 
of  Norman  volunteers.  But  the  Saracens  were  broken  into 
petty  states,  and  discouraged  by  the  bad  success  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  After  many  years  of  war  Roger 
became  sole  master  of  Sicily,  and  took  the  title  of  Count.  The 
son  of  this  prince,  upon  the  extinction  of  Robert  Guiscard's 
posterity,  united  the  two  Norman  sovereignties,  and,  subju- 
gating the  free  republics  of  Naples  and  Amalfi,  and  the  prin- 
cipaHty  of  Capua,  established  a  boundary  which  has  hardly 
been  changed  since  his  time.«  [a.d.  1127.] 

The  first  successes  of  these  Norman  leaders  were  viewed  un- 
favorably by  the  popes.  Leo  IX.  marched  in  person  against 
Robert  Guiscard  with  an  army  of  German  mercenaries,  but 
was  beaten  and  made  prisoner  in  this  unwise  enterprise,  the 
scandal  of  which  nothing  but  good  fortune  could  have  light- 


than  Giannone,  treats  this  first  advent- 
ure of  the  Normans  as  unauthcnticatcd. 
Abrffc  Chronologiquc,  p.  gyo. 

ml  he  final  blow  wa$  given  to  the 
Greek  domination  over  Italy  by  the  capt- 
ure of  Uari  in  1071,  after  a  sicse  of  four 
years.  It  had  for  some  time  been  con- 
fined to  this  sinKle  city.  Muratori,  St. 
Marc 


n  M.  Sisroondi  has  excelled  hiro.telf  in 
describing  the  conc]ucst  of  Amalfi  and 
Naples  by  Roger  Outscard  <t.  i.e.  4): 
warming  nis  imagination  with  visions  01 
liberty  and  virtue  in  those  obscure  re- 
public*, which  no  real  history  sunriTca 
to  dispel. 
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ened.  He  fell,  however,  into  the  hands  of  a  devotit  people,  who 
implored  his  absolution  for  the  crime  of  defending  themselves; 
and,  whether  through  gratitude,  or  as  the  price  of  his  libera- 
tion, invested  them  with  their  recent  conquests  in  Apulia,  as 
fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  This  investiture  was  repeated  and  en- 
larged as  the  popes,  especially  in  their  contention  with  Henry 
IV.  and  Henry  V.,  found  the  advantage  of  using  the  Normans 
as  faithful  auxiliaries.  Finally,  Innocent  11.,  in  1139,  conferred 
upon  Roger  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand by  what  pretence  these  countries  could  be  claimed  by 
the  see  of  Rome  in  sovereignty,  unless  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
tended donation  of  Constantine,  or  that  of  Louis  the  Debonair, 
which  is  hardly  less  suspicious ;  0  and  least  of  all  how  Innocent 
11.  could  surrender  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Naples,  whether 
that  was  considered  as  an  independent  republic,  or  as  a  portion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  Normans,  who  had  no  title  but 
their  swords,  were  naturally  glad  to  give  an  appearance  of 
legitimacy  to  their  conquest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  never 
ceased  to  pay  a  feudal  acknowledgment  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Tlie  revolutions  which  time  brought  forth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Italy  were  still  more  interesting.  Under  the  Lombard 
and  French  princes  every  city  with  its  adjacent  district  was 
subject  to  the  government  and  jurisdiction  of  a  count,  who  was 
himself  subordinate  to  the  duke  or  marquis  of  the  province. 
From  these  counties  it  was  the  practice  of  the  first  German 
emperors  to  dismember  particular  towns  or  tracts  of  country, 
granting  them  upon  a  feudal  tenure  to  rural  lords,  by  many  of 
whom  also  the  same  title  was  assumed.  Thus  by  degrees  the 
authority  of  the  original  officers  was  confined  almost  to  the 
walls  of  their  own  cities ;  and  in  many  cases  the  bishops  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  temporal  government,  and  exercised  the 
functions  which  had  belonged  to  the  count./" 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  began  to  assume  a  republican  form  of  government, 
or  to  trace  with  precision  the  gradations  of  their  progress. 
The  last  historian  of  Italy  asserts  that  Otho  the  First  erected 


o  Muratori  presumes  to  suppose  that 
the  interpolated,  if  not  spurious,  granM 
of  Louis  the  Debonair,  Othti  I.,  and 
Henry  11.  to  the  see  of  Rome,  were  pro- 
mulgated about  the  lime  of  the  fi/rM  con- 
ceastona  to  the   Normans,   in  order  lo 


alve  the  pope*  a  colorable  pretext  to 
flisnose  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Italy.    A.D.  1059. 

f  Muratori,  Antiquit.  Itatix.  Dissert. 
8:  Annali  d'ltalia,  a.o.  989^  Antichita 
Eitensi,  p.  ztS. 
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tbem  into  mtinicipal  comauuides,  and  pennmed  the  dectioa 
oC  tfadr  magistzates ;  but  of  tfab  he  products  no  CYidcnoe; 
and  Mttratori,  from  wbosc  authority  it  is  rash  to  depart  with- 
out stxoog  reasons,  is  not  only  silcDt  about  any  charters,  but 
discovers  no  express  noeqntvocal  testimonies  of  a  popular  gov* 
crament  for  the  whole  derenth  centnry.f  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  citizens  acting  for  themsehres  is  in  a  tumult  at  Milan 
in  991,  when  the  archbishop  was  expelled  from  the  dty.f  But 
this  was  a  transitory  ebulUtion,  and  we  must  descend  lower 
lor  more  specific  proofs.  It  is  possible  that  the  disputed  suc- 
cesoon  of  Ardoin  and  Henry,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  eleventh 
age,  and  the  kind  of  interregnum  which  then  took  place,  gave 
the  inhabitants  an  opporttmity  of  choosing  magistrates  and  of 
sharing  in  public  deliberations.  A  similar  relaxation  indeed 
of  government  in  France  had  exposed  the  people  to  greater 
servitude,  and  established  a  feudal  aristocracy.  But  the  feudal 
teottres  seem  not  to  have  produced  in  Italy  that  systematic  and 
regular  subordination  which  existed  in  France  during  the  same 
period;  nor  were  the  mutual  duties  of  the  relation  between 
lord  and  vassal  so  well  understood  or  observed.  Hence  we 
find  not  only  disputes,  but  actual  civil  vczr,  between  the  lesser 
gentry  or  vavassors,  and  the  higher  nobility,  their  immediate 
soperion.  These  differences  were  adjusted  by  Conrad  the 
Salic,  who  published  a  remarkable  edict  in  1037,  by  which 
the  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  more  certainty.*  From 
this  disunion  among  the  members  of  the  feudal  confederacy, 
it  was  more  easy  for  the  citizens  to  render  themselves  secure 
against  its  dominion.  The  cities  too  of  Lombardy  were  far 
more  populous  and  better  defended  than  those  of  France ;  they 
had  learned  to  stand  sieges  in  the  Hungarian  invasions  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  had  acquired  the  right  of  protecting  them- 
selves by  strong  fortifications.  Those  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  temporal  government  of  their  bishops  had  peculiar 
advantages  in   struggling  for  emancipation.'     This  circum- 


g  Sittnondi,  t  i.  p.  97,  384;  Mantori 
P'Mcrt.  49. 

r  Muratori.  ;^nna1■  d'ltalia. 
t  Moratori,  Annali  d'ltalia.  St.  Marc 
f  The  hi»hop»  seem  to  have  become 
count*,  or  temporal  governor*,  of  their 
f«e<,  about  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  be- 
fore fhe  mid<11c  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Murrii.-.ri,  Dms.  8;  Denina.  1.  ix.  c  11; 
S'  Marc.  A.D.  1041.  1047.  1070.  In  Ar- 
ntili'i  liistrrry  of  Milan,  written  before 
the  dote  of  the  Utter  «ce,  we  hjave  a 


contemporary  evidence.  And  from  the 
pemtal  of  that  work  I  should  infer  that 
the  archbishop  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  chief  tnatristrate  of 
the  city.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  an  assembly 
of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the 
citizens,  partook  in  the  admini^'ratlon 
of  public  affairs.  Muratori,  Scriptores 
Rerum  Italicarum.  t.  iv.  p.  :6,  12,  jj, 
and  particularly  the  last.  In  mo^t  cities 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Teaiao.  the  blab- 
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stance  in  the  state  of  Lombardy  I  consider  as  highly  important 
towards  explaining  the  subsequent  revolution.  Notwithstand- 
ing several  exceptions,  a  churchman  was  less  likely  to  be  bold 
and  active  in  command  than  a  soldier;  and  the  sort  of  election 
which  was  always  necessary,  and  sometimes  more  than  nomi- 
nal, on  a  vacancy  of  the  see,  kept  up  among  the  citizens  a  no- 
tion that  the  authority  of  their  bishop  and  chief  magistrate 
emanated  in  some  degree  from  themselves.  In  many  instances, 
especially  in  the  church  of  Milan,  the  earliest  perliaps,  and 
certainly  the  most  famous  of  Lombard  republics,  there  occurred 
a  disputed  election ;  two,  or  even  three,  competitors  claimed 
the  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  were  compelled,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  emperors,  to  obtain  the  exercise  of  them  by  means 
of  their  own  faction  among  the  citizens." 

These  were  the  general  causes  which,  operating  at  various 
times  during  the  eleventh  century,  seem  gradually  to  have 
produced  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the  Italian  cities. 
But  this  part  of  history  is  very  obscure.  The  archives  of  all 
cities  before  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  have  perished. 
For  many  years  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  contemporary 
Lombard  historians ;  and  those  of  a  later  age,  who  endeavored 
to  search  into  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  have  found  only 
some  barren  and  insulated  events  to  record.  We  perceive, 
however,  throughout  the  eleventh  century,  tliat  the  cities  were 
continually  in  warfare  with  each  other.  This,  indeed,  was  ac- 
cording to  the  manners  of  that  age,  and  no  inference  can  abso- 
Ititcly  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  their  internal  freedom.  But  it 
is  observable  that  their  chronicles  speak,  in  recording  these 
transactions,  of  the  people,  and  not  of  their  leaders,  which  is 
the  true  republican  tone  of  history.    Thus,  in  the  Annals  of 


ops  lost  their  temporal  authority  in  the 
twelfth  century,  though  the  archbishop 
oi  Milan  had  no  small  prerogatives 
while  that  city  was  governed  as  a  repub- 
lic. But  in  Piedmont  they  continued 
longrer  in  the  enjoyment  of  power.  Ver- 
celli,  and  even  Turin,  were  almost  >uh- 
ject  to  their  respective  prelates  till  the 
titirteenth  century.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  the  PiedmQntese  cities 
■re  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  re- 
publics of  Lombardy. — Denina,  Istoria 
delJ'  Italia  Occidenlale,  t.  i.  p.  igi. 

u  Muratori,  a.o.  1345.  Sometimes  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  refused  to  ackn^wl- 
rdi^c  a  bishop  named  by  the  emperor,  as 
happened  at  P.Tvia  and  Asti  about  1057. 
ArnuH,  p.  aj.  This  was,  in  other  words, 
■ttting  up  themselves  aa  republics.    But 


the  most  remarkable  instance  of  Ibis 
kind  occurred  in  1070,  when  the  Milan- 
ese absolutrly  rejected  Godfrey,  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  IV.,  and,  after  a  re- 
■istance  of  several  years,  obliged  the 
emperor  tn-  fix  upon  another  person. 
The  city  had  been  previously  involved 
in  long  and  violent  tumults,  which, 
though  rather  belonging  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal than  civil  llistory,  as  they  arose  out 
of  the  endeavors  made  to  reform  the 
conduct  and  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the 
clcrfty.  had  a  considerable  tendency  to 
diminish  the  archbishop's  authority,  and 
to  give  a  republican  character  to  the  in- 
habitants. These  proceedings  are  told 
Bt  great  length  by  St.  Marc,  t.  iii.  a.D- 
1056-1077.  Amulf  and  Landulf  are  the 
original  sources. 
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Pisa,  we  read,  under  the  years  1002  and  1004,  of  victories  gained 
by  the  Pisans  over  the  people  of  Lucca ;  in  1006.  that  the  Pisans 
and  Genoese  conquered  Sardinia.^  These  annals,  indeed,  are 
not  by  a  contemporary  writer,  nor  perhaps  of  much  authority. 
Uut  we  have  an  original  account  of  a  war  that  broke  out  in 
1057,  between  Pavia  and  Milan,  in  which  the  citizens  are  said 
to  have  raised  armies,  made  alliances,  hired  foreign  troops, 
and  in  every  respect  acted  like  independent  states.^'  There  w^as, 
in  fact,  no  power  left  in  the  empire  to  control  them.  The  two 
Henrys  IV.  and  V.  were  so  much  embarrassed  during  the 
quarrel  concerning  investitures,  and  the  continual  troubles  of 
Germany,  that  they  were  less  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rising 
freedom  of  the  Italian  cities,  than  to  purchase  their  assistance 
by  large  concessions.  Henry  IV,  granted  a  charter  to  Pisa 
in  1081,  full  of  the  most  important  privileges,  promising  even 
not  to  name  any  marquis  of  Tuscany  without  the  people's  con- 
sent ;-r  and  it  is  possible  that,  although  the  instruments  have 
perished,  other  places  might  obtain  similar  advantages.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  death  of  Henry 
v.,  in  1 1 25,  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  many  among 
those  of  Tuscany,  were  accustomed  to  elect  their  own  magis- 
tjatcs,  and  to  act  as  independent  communities  in  waging  war 
and  in  domestic  govemment.y 

The  territory  subjected  originally  to  the  count  or  bishop 
of  these  cities,  had  been  reduced,  as  I  mentioned  above,  by 
numerous  concessions  to  the  rural  nobility.  But  the  new 
republics,  deeming  themselves  entitled  to  all  which  their  for- 
mer governors  had  once  possessed,  began  to  attack  their  near- 
est neighbors,  and  to  recover  the  sovereignty  of  all  their  an- 
cient territory.  They  besieged  the  castles  of  the  rural  counts, 
and  successively  reduced  them  into  subjection.  They  sup- 
pressed some  minor  communities,  which  had  been  formed  in 
imitation  of  themselves  by  little  towns  belonging  to  their  dis- 
trict. Sometimes  they  purchased  feudal  superiorities  or  terri- 
torial jurisdictions,  and,  according  to  a  policy  not  unusual 


V  Miirat.  Disi.  45,  ArntiUui,  the  his- 
torian oi  Milan,  makc!«  no  mention  of 
any  temporal  counts,  which  seems  to  be 
a  prc>of  tliBt  there  were  none  in  any 
•titborily.  He  speaks  always  of  Mcclio- 
lunenscs,  I'apienses.  Ravenatcs,  &c. 
Thif  history  wai  written  about  1085,  but 
relates  10  the  earlier  part  of  that  ccn- 
ttiry.    That  of  Landulphui  corroborates 


this  supposition,  which  indeed  is  capa- 
ble of  proof  as  to  Milan  and  several 
other  cities  in  which  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment had  been  Jcgrally  vested  in  the 
bishops. 

tvlbid.;  Amulf  Hist.  Mediolan.  p. 
22. 

jr  Murat.  Dissert,  dj. 

y  Murat.  Annati  d  Ital.  A.D.  1107. 
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with  the  stronger  party,  converted  the  rights  of  property  into 
those  of  government.-  Hence,  at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  are  assured  by  a  contemporary  writer  that  hardly 
any  nobleman  could  be  found,  except  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  who  had  not  submitted  to  some  city.a  We  may  except, 
also,  I  should  presume,  the  families  of  Este  and  Malaspina, 
as  well  as  that  of  Savoy.  Muratori  produces  many  charters 
of  mutual  compact  between  the  nobles  and  the  neighboring 
cities ;  whereof  one  invariable  article  is,  that  the  former  should 
reside  within  the  walls  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year.fr 
The  rural  nobility,  thus  deprived  of  the  independence  which 
had  endeared  their  castles,  imbibed  a  new  ambition  of  directing 
the  municipal  government  of  the  cities,  \vhich  consequently, 
during  this  period  of  the  republics,  fell  chieHy  into  the  hands 
of  the  superior  families.  It  was  the  sagacious  policy  of  the 
Lombards  to  invite  settlers  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  and  sometimes  they  even  bestowed  them 
by  compulsion.  Sometimes  a  city,  imitating  the  wisdom  of 
ancient  Rome,  granted  these  privileges  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
another.^  Thus,  the  principal  cities,  and  especially  Milan, 
reached,  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  degree  of 
population  very  far  beyond  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  great 
kingdoms.  Within  their  strong  walls  and  deep  trenches,  and 
in  the  midst  of  their  well-peopled  streets,  the  industrious  dwelt 
secure  from  the  license  of  armed  pillagers  and  the  oppression 
of  feudal  tyrants.  Artisans,  whom  the  military  landholders 
contemned,  acquired  and  deserved  the  right  of  bearing  arms 
for  their  own  and  the  public  defense.^  Their  occupations  be- 
came liberal,  because  they  were  the  foundation  of  their  political 
franchises ;  the  citizens  were  classed  in  companies  according 
to  their  respective  crafts,  each  of  which  had  its  tribune  or  stand- 
ard bearer  (gonfalonier),  at  whose  command,  when  any  tumult 
arose  or  enemy  threatened,  they  rushed  in  arms  to  muster  in 
the  market-place. 


«11  dominto  utile  delle  citti  e  dt'  vil- 
laggi  era  talvolta  diviso  fra  due  o  piu  pa- 
droni, ossta  che  »'  assegnassero  a  cias- 
cuno  diversi  quartieri,  o  si  dividessoro  i 
proventi  della  gabelle,  ovvero  che  I'ljno 
■ignore  godessc  d'uns  spczic  della  friu- 
riidtzionc,  e  I'  altro  d'  un'  allra.  Denina 
1  xii.  c.  J.  This  produced  a  vast  intric- 
acy of  titlej,  which  was  of  course  ad- 
vantageous to  tlinse  who  wanted  a  pre- 
text for  rohbinn  their  neighbors. 

a  Olho   FrisitigenB.    1.  ii.  c   IJ. 

b  Murat.  Di&s.  49. 


r  Ibid. 

d  Otho  rriain^ensis  ap.  Murat.  Scr. 
Rcr.  Ital,  t.  vi.  p.  708.  Ul  eliatn  ad 
coRiprlmendos  vicinos  materia  non 
careant,  mferioris  ardinis  juvencs,  vcl 
quostibet  cpntetnptibilium  etiam  ttie- 
chanicarum  arlium  opificcs,  quos  c.Tte- 
ra;  grntes  ah  honestioribus  et  liheriori* 
bus  itudiis  tanquam  pe&tem  propellunt, 
ad  mtlitine  cinKulum,  vcl  difinitattim 
Kradus  assumcre  non  dedipimntur.  Ex 
quo  f.Tctiim  est,  ut  cajtcri*  orbis  civitali- 
bus,  Uivitiis  ct  potentii  prsemincant. 
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But,  unhappily,  we  cannot  extend  the  sympathy  which  in- 
stitutions so  full  oJ  liberty  create  to  the  national  conduct  of 
these  little  republics.  Tlieir  love  of  freedom  was  alloyed  by 
that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a  democracy  is  seldom  exempt, 
of  tyrannizing  over  weaker  neighbors.  They  played  over  again 
the  tragedy  of  ancient  Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  in- 
veterate hatred,  unjust  ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation, 
though  with  less  consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.  Among 
all  the  Lombard  cities,  Milan  was  the  most  conspicuous,  as 
well  for  power  and  population  as  for  the  abuse  of  those  re- 
sources by  arbitrary  and  ambitious  conduct.  Thus,  in  iiii, 
they  razed  the  town  of  Lodi  to  the  ground,  distributing  the 
inhabitants  among  six  villages,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  un- 
relenting despotism.^  Thus,  in  11 18,  they  commenced  a  war 
of  ten  years'  duration  with  the  little  city  of  Como;  but  the 
surprising  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  procured  for  them 
better  terms  of  capitulation,  though  they  lost  their  original 
independence.  The  Cremonese  treated  so  harshly  the  town 
of  Crema  that  it  revolted  from  them,  and  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Milan.  Cities  of  more  equal  forces  carried  on 
interminable  hostilities  by  wasting  each  other's  territory,  de- 
stroying the  harvests,  and  burning  the  villages. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  emperors,  meanwhile,  though  not 
very  effective,  was  in  theory  always  admitted.  Their  name 
was  used  in  public  acts,  and  appeared  upon  the  coin.  When 
they  came  into  Italy  they  had  certain  customary  supplies  of 
provisions,  called  fodrum  regale,  at  the  expense  of  the  city 
where  they  resided ;  during  their  presence  all  inferior  magis- 
tracies were  suspended,  and  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  devolved 
upon  them  alone.  But  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Lombards, 
that  they  built  the  royal  palaces  outside  their  gates ;  a  precau- 
tion to  which  the  emperors  were  compelled  to  submit.  This 
was  at  a  very  early  time  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pavia  and  Conrad  II.,  whose  palace,  seated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  they  had  demolished  in  a  sedition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  rebuild  in  that  situation.^ 


*  The  Btiitnosity  between  Milan  and 
L.odi  was  of  very  old  standing.  It  origi- 
nated,  sccordinK  to  Arnulf,  in  the  re- 
listance  made  by  the  inhabitanti  o(  the 
latter  city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Ertbert  to  force  a  bishop  of  his 
own  nomination  upon  them.  The  blood- 
shed, plunder,  and  conRat^rations  which 
had  ensued,  would,   he  s«ys,  fill  a  vol- 


ume, if  tbey  were  related  at  length. 
Scriptores  Kcrum  Italic,  t.  iv.  p.  16. 
And  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  writer 
who  did  not  live  beyond  10S5.  Seventy 
years  more  either  of  hostility  or  icrvi- 
tude  elapsed  before  Lodi  was  permitted 
to  respire. 

A  Otho  Frisingens,   p.   710:   Muratori. 
A.o.  1017. 
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Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
Duke  of  Suabia,  and  nepliew  of  the  last  emperor,  Conrad  III., 
ascended  t!ie  throne  of  Germany.  [  1 152.]  His  accession  forms 
tlie  commencement  of  a  new  period,  the  duration  of  which  is 
about  one  hundred  years,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Conrad  IV.,  the  last  emperor  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  It  is 
characterized,  like  the  former,  by  tlirce  distinguishing^  features 
in  Italian  history ;  the  victorious  struggle  of  the  Lombard  and 
other  cities  for  independence,  the  final  establishment  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereignty  over  the  middle  provinces  by  the  popes,  and 
the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Suabia, 

In  Frederic  Barbarossa  the  Italians  found  a  very  different 
sovereigTi  from  the  two  last  emperors,  Lothaire  and  Conrad 
III.,  who  had  seldom  appeared  in  Italy,  and  with  forces  quite 
inadequate  to  control  such  insubordinate  subjects.  The  dis- 
tinguished valor  and  ability  of  this  prince  rendered  a  severe 
and  arbitrary  temper  and  a  haughty  conceit  of  his  imperial 
rights  more  forniidable.  He  believed,  or  professed  to  believe, 
ihe  magnificent  absurdity,  that,  as  successor  of  Augustus,  he 
inherited  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  In  the  same  right,  he 
more  powerfully,  if  not  more  rationally,  laid  claim  to  the  entire 
prerogatives  of  the  Roman  emperors  over  their  own  subjects ; 
and  in  this  the  professors  of  the  civil  law,  which  was  now  dili- 
gently studied,  lent  him  their  aid  with  the  utmost  servility. 
To  such  a  disposition  the  self-government  of  the  Lombard 
cities  appeared  mere  rebellion.  Milan  especially,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  them  all,  drew  down  upon  herself  his  inveterate 
resentment.  He  found,  unfortunately,  too  good  a  pretense 
in  her  behavior  towards  Lodi.  Two  natives  of  that  ruined  city 
threw  themselves  at  the  emperor's  feet,  imploring  him,  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  justice,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  terror  inspired  by  Milan  that 
the  consuls  of  Lodi  disavowed  the  complaints  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  inhabitants  trembled  at  the  danger  of  provoking 
a  summary  vengeance,  against  which  the  imperial  arms  seemed 
no  protection.?  The  Milanese,  however,  abstained  from  at- 
tacking the  people  of  Lodi,  though  they  treated  with  contempt 


g  Sec  an  intcrestinif  account  of  these 
circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  Otho 
Morena,  a  citiren  of  Lodi.  Script.  Rer. 
Ital.  t.  vi.  p.  966.  M.  Sismondii.  who 
reproaches   Morena    lor     partiality    to- 


ward* Frederic  in  the  Milanese  war, 
shotild  have  remembered  the  provoci- 
tions  of  Lodi.  Hist,  des  Ripub.  Ital.  t. 
il.  p,  10/. 


bbhops,  the  higber  oobitity.  the  lawrers, 
vied  with  one  anodwr  in  exalting  his  prerogatives.  He  defined 
the  regalian  riglitfl,  as  they  were  called,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exdnde  the  dties  and  private  proprietors  from  coining 
money,  and  from  tolU  or  territorial  dues,  which  they  had  for 
nuiny  years  possessed.  These,  however,  he  permitted  them  to 
retain  for  a  pectintary  stipulation.  A  more  important  innova- 
tion was  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  with  the  title  of 
podcsta,  to  administer  justice  concurrently  with  the  consuls; 
but  he  soon  proceeded  to  abolish  the  latter  office  in  many  cities, 
and  to  throw  the  whole  government  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
magiiitrates.  He  prohibited  the  cities  from  levying  war  against 
each  other.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  showed  no  favor  to 
Milan.  The  capitulation  was  set  at  naught  in  its  most  express 
provisions ;  a  podesta  was  sent  to  supersede  the  consuls  and 
part  of  the  territory  taken  away.  Whatever  might  be  the  risk 
of  resistance,  and  the  Milanese  had  experience  enough  not 
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to  undervalue  it,  they  were  determined  rather  to  see  their  lib- 
erties at  once  overthrown  than  gradually  destroyed  by  a  faith- 
less tyrant.  They  availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  his  army 
to  renew  the  war.  Its  issue  was  more  calamitous  than  that 
of  the  last.  Almost  all  Lombardy  lay  patient  under  subjec- 
tion. The  small  town  of  Crema,  always  the  faithful  ally  of 
Milan,  stood  a  memorable  siege  against  the  imperial  army; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  uhimately  compelled  to  capitulate 
for  their  lives,  and  the  vindictive  Cremonese  razed  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  ground./*  But  all  smaller  calamities  were  forgotten 
when  the  great  city  of  Milan,  worn  ovit  by  famine  rather  than 
subdued  by  force,  was  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Lom- 
bardy stood  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  ihe  determination  of 
Frederic  respecting  this  ancient  metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors,  and  second  only  to  Rome  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Latin  church.  A  delay  of  three  weeks  excited  fallacious 
hopes ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  an  order  was  given  to  the 
Milanese  to  evacuate  their  habitations.  The  deserted  streets 
were  instantly  occupied  by  the  imperial  army;  the  people  of 
Pavia  and  Cremona,  of  Lodi  and  Como,  were  commissioned 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  respective  quarters  of  the  city 
assigned  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  pillaged  churches 
stood  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  Milan. 

There  was  now  little  left  of  that  freedom  to  which  Lombardy 
had  aspired ;  it  was  gone  like  a  pleasant  dream,  and  she  awoke 
to  the  fears  and  miseries  of  servitude,  [a.d.  1162.]  Frederic 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  vindictive  temper,  and  of  the  policy 
usual  among  statesmen.  He  abrogated  the  consular  regimen 
in  some  even  of  the  cities  which  had  supported  him,  and  estab- 
lished his  podcsta  in  their  place.  This  magistrate  was  always 
a  stranger,  frequently  not  even  an  Italian  ;  and  he  came  to  his 
office  with  alt  those  prejudices  against  the  people  he  was  to 
govern  which  cut  off  every  hope  of  justice  and  humanity.  The 
citizens  of  Lombardy,  especially  the  Milanese,  who  had  been 
dispersed  in  the  villages  adjoining  their  ruined  capital,  were 
unable  to  meet  the  perpetual  demands  of  tribute.  In  some 
parts,  it  is  said,  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  the 
only  wealth  that  remained,  were  extorted  from  them  by  the 


h  The  siege  of  Crema  is  told  at  great 
length  by  Otto  Morena;  it  is  intere'it' 
ine,  iT^t  on'y  a*  a  di«.nlay  nl  exiraortli- 
nary,  (haugh  unsuccessful,  perseverance 
ana  intrepidity,  but  as  the  most  detailed 


account  of  the  metTiods  used  in  the  at- 
tack and  defence  of  fortified  places  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery.  Scrip. 
Rcr.  Ital.  t.  vi.  pp.  1032-1053. 
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pursuing  the  fruitless  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  who  had  endeavored 
to  substitute  an  antipopc  of  his  own  faction  for  the  legitimate 
pontiff.  Ill  tlie  prosecution  of  this  scheme  he  had  besieged 
Rome  with  a  great  army,  which,  the  citizens  resisting  longer 
than  he  expected,  fell  a  prey  to  the  autumnal  pestilence  which 
visits  the  neighborhood  of  that  capital.  The  flower  of  Gentian 
nobility  was  cut  oS  by  this  calamity,  and  the  emperor  recrossed 
the  Alps,  entirely  unable  for  the  present  to  withstand  the  Lom- 
bard confederacy.  Their  first  overt  act  of  insurrection  was  the 
rebuilding  of  Milan ;  the  confederate  troops  ail  joined  in  this 
undertaking;  and  the  Milanese,  still  numerous,  though  dis- 
persed and  persecuted,  revived  as  a  powerful  repubiic.  Lodi 
was  compelled  to  enter  into  the  league.  Pavia  alone  continued 
on  the  imperial  side.  As  a  check  to  Pavia,  and  to  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  the  most  potent  of  the  independent  nobility,  the 
Lombards  planned  the  erection  of  a  new  city  between  the  con- 
fines of  tliese  two  enemies,  in  a  rich  plain  to  the  south  of  the 
Po,  and  bestowed  upon  it,  in  compliment  to  the  Pope,  Alex- 
ander III.,  the  name  of  Alessandria.  Though,  from  its  hasty 
construction,  Alessandria  was  even  in  that  age  deemed  rude 
in  appearance,  it  rapidly  became  a  thriving  and  populous  cityj 
The  intrinsic  energy  and  resources  of  Lombardy  were  now 
made  manifest.  Frederic,  who  had  triumphed  by  their  dis- 
union, was  unequal  to  contend  against  their  league.  After  sev- 
eral years  of  indecisive  war  the  emperor  invaded  the  Milanese 
territory;  but  the  confederates  gave  him  battle,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Legnano.  [a.d.  1176-]  Frederic  escaped 
alone  and  disguised  from  the  field,  with  little  hope  of  raising 
a  fresh  army,  though  still  reluctant  from  shame  to  acquiesce  in 
the  freedom  of  Lombardy.  He  was  at  length  persuaded, 
through  tlie  mediation  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  consent  to 
a  truce  of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of  which  were  all 
favorable  to  the  league.  It  was  weakened,  however,  by  the 
defection  of  some  of  its  own  members :  Cremona,  w^hich  had 
never  cordially  united  with  her  ancient  enemies,  made  separate 
conditions  with  Frederic,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  named 
among  the  cities  on  the  imperial  side  in  the  armistice.  Tortona 
and  even  Alessandria  followed  the  same  course  during  the  six 


i  AtfSMndria  wan  surnamed,  in  deri- 
sion, dflla  paelia.  from  the  thatcK  with 
which  tlie  bmnen  were  covered.  Fred- 
eric  was   very   desirous   to   change    its 


name  to  C.T&area,  as  it  ix  actually  called 
in  the  peace  of  Constance,  beinR  at  ihnt 
time  on  the  imperial  Ricte.  But  it  soon 
recovered  its  former  appellation. 
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yeaK» d  it»  iJMif ii.«i ;  a  fatal  testoaupy  oi 
ides,  ami  hokb  of  the  nhmincr  ot  haiy.  At  tbc  cxptoKaoa 
of  dK  trace  Fxcderic's  asncCf  to  secare  tbe  ctora  iar  Ids  sob 
otticaaic  hM  pride,  and  tbefaaoos  peace  of  Coostaace  cstal>> 
KifcedtfagTomhaTdrepiABoiarealiMkpcndencc.  [ajk  liSj.] 

By  tbe  treaty  of  OxHlaaoe  the  cities  were  noiataiaed  in 
die  eaioysscBt  of  aB  the  re^Saa  i^g^i^  vhedxr  within  tibdr 
waflb  or  in  thev  <fistnct,  which  tb^  oooid  cbun  by  nsigCL 
Those  <d  k»yii^  war,  oi  erecting  fortificatioQS,  and  of  admin- 
iMoiaf  civil  and  crusinal  justice,  wexe  spedaDy  mentiaaed. 
The  nnminjlion  of  their  consnls,  or  other  magistiates»  was 
Uh  absohstely  to  tbe  citizcas;  hot  they  were  to  recetrc  tbe 
imttMitaie  of  dicir  office  from  an  impoial  ^egatc.  The  cns- 
ioouiy  Cribotes  of  provisioa  dnrii^  tbe  emperor's  residence 
in  Italy  were  prescnred ;  and  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  in 
every  dty  a  jndge  oi  appeal  in  dvil  causes.  Tbe  Lombdtrd 
league  was  confirmed,  and  tbe  cities  were  permitted  to  renew 
it  at  ibetr  own  discretion ;  but  they  were  to  take  every  ten 
yean  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  tbe  emperor.  This  just  compact 
preserrcd,  along  with  every  security  for  the  liberties  and  wel- 
fare of  tbe  cities,  as  much  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  as  could 
be  exercised  by  a  foreign  sovereign  consistently  with  the 
people's  happinessJfc 

Tbe  stKxes^fuI  insurrection  of  Lombardy  is  a  memorable 
refutation  of  that  system  of  policy  to  which  its  advocates  give 
the  appellation  of  vigorous,  and  which  they  perpetually  hold 
forth  as  the  only  means  through  which  a  disaffected  people 
are  to  be  restrained.  By  a  certain  class  of  statesmen,  and 
by  all  men  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, adherence  to  the  spirit  of  treaties,  regard  to  ancient 
privileges,  or  to  those  rules  of  moral  justice  which  are  para- 
mount to  all  positive  rie^ht,  are  always  treated  with  derision. 
Terror  is  their  only  specific ;  and  the  physical  inability  to  rebel 
their  only  security  for  allegiance.  But  if  the  razing  of  cities. 
the  abrogation  of  privileges,  the  impoverishment  and  oppres- 
sion of  a  nation  could  assure  its  constant  submission,  Frederic 
Barl>arossa  would  never  have  seen  the  militia  of  Lombardy 
arrayed  against  him  at  Legnano.  Whatever  may  be  the  press- 
ure upon  a  conquered  people,  there  will  come  a  moment  of  their 
recoil.    Nor  is  it  material  to  allege,  in  answer  to  the  present 

k  Muratori,   Anliquiutes  Italix,    Diss.  5a 
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instance,  that  the  accidental  destruction  of  Frederic's  army 
by  disease  enabled  the  cities  of  Lombardy  to  succeed  in  their 
resistance.  The  fact  may  well  be  disputed,  since  Lombardy, 
when  united,  appears  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to  a  contest 
with  any  German  force  that  could  have  been  brought  against 
her;  but  even  if  we  admit  the  effect  of  this  circumstance,  it 
only  exhibits  the  precariousness  of  a  policy  which  collateral 
events  are  always  liable  to  disturb.  Providence  reserves  to 
itself  various  means  by  which  the  bonds  of  the  oppressor  may 
be  broken;  and  it  is  not  for  human  sagacity  to  anticipate 
whether  the  army  of  a  conqueror  shall  moulder  in  the  unwhole- 
some marshes  of  Rome  or  stiffen  with  frost  in  a  Russian  winter. 
The  peace  of  Constance  presented  a  noble  opportunity  to 
the  Lombards  of  establishing  a  permanent  federal  union  of 
small  republics ;  a  form  of  government  congenial  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  Italy,  and  that,  perhaps,  under  which  she  is 
again  destined  one  day  to  flourish.  They  were  entitled  by 
the  provisions  of  that  treaty  to  preserve  their  league,  the  basis 
of  a  more  perfect  confederacy,  which  the  course  of  events  would 
have  emancipated  from  every  kind  of  subjection  to  Germany.' 
But  dark,  long-cherished  hatreds,  and  that  implacable  vindic- 
tivcness  which,  at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished  the  private 
manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her  national  character,  which  can 
only  be  the  aggregate  of  individual  passions.  For  revenge  she 
threw  away  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sacrificed  even  the 
recollection  of  that  liberty  which  had  stalked  like  a  majestic 
spirit  among  the  ruins  of  Milan. »•  It  passed  away,  that  high 
disdain  of  absolute  power,  that  steadiness  of  self-devotion, 
which  raised  the  half-civilized  Lombards  of  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  level  of  those  ancient  republics  from  whose  history  our 
first  notions  of  freedom  and  virtue  are  derived.  The  victim  by 
turns  of  selfish  and  sanguinary  factions,  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
of  foreign  invaders,  Italy  has  fallen  like  a  star  from  its  place 
in  heaven ;    she  has  seen  her  harvests  trodden  down  by  the 


/Though  there  was  no  permanent  diet 
of  the  I^mbard  league,  ttie  consuls  and 
podesta*  of  the  respective  cities  com- 
posing; it  occasionally  met  in  congrca 
to  deliberate  upon  measures  of  general 
safety.  Thus  assemUIed.  they  were 
called  Rectores  Socieiatis  Lombardi.x. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  I..omharJy  hatt  con- 
tinued in  any  degree  lo  preserve  the 
spirit  0I  union,  this  conRress  miirht 
readily  have  become  a  permanent  body, 
like  the  Helvetic  diet,  with  as  extensive 


powers  as   are   necessary    in   a   federal 
constitution. — Muratori,    .•Nntichita    Itnl- 
iane>  I.  iii.  p.  126;  Dissert.  50;  Sismondi, 
t,  ii.  p.  189. 
m  Anzi  ^irar  la  liberie  mirai, 
E  bactar  lieta  ogni  ruina,  e  dire, 
Ruine  <tl,   ina  servitu  non   mai. 
Gaetana   Passerini   (ossia  piutosto 
Giovan  Battista  Pastorini.)   in 
Malhias,   Componimenti   Liricl. 
vol.  iii.  p.  3JI. 
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of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her  diildren  wasted 
crck  ool  their  own:  Cooqueriog  or  cooqoered.  in  the 
iDgnage  of  her  poet,  sdll  alike  a  slave,"  a  kmg  retxi- 
hotioQ  ior  the  tyranny  of  Rome. 

Frederic  did  not  attempt  to  molest  ibe  cities  of  Lombardy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  pririleges  conceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Constance.  His  ambition  was  diverted  to  a  new  scheme  for 
aggrandizing  the  bouse  of  Suabia  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
•on  Henry  with  Constance,  the  aunt  and  heiress  of  William 
II.,  King  of  Sicily.  That  kingdom,  which  the  first  monarch 
Roger  had  elevated  to  a  hig^  pitch  of  renown  and  power,  fell 
into  decay  through  the  misconduct  of  his  son  William,  sur- 
named  the  Bad,  and  did  not  recover  much  of  its  lustre  under 
the  second  William,  though  styled  the  Good.  His  death  with- 
out issue  was  apparently  no  remote  event;  and  Constance 
was  the  sole  legitimate  survivor  of  the  ro>'al  family.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  no  hereditani'  kingdom  appears  ab- 
solutely to  have  excluded  females  from  its  throne,  except  that 
which  from  its  magnitude  was  of  all  the  most  secure  from  fall- 
ing into  the  condition  of  a  province.  The  Sicilians  felt  too 
late  the  defect  of  their  constitution,  which  permitted  an  inde- 
pendent people  to  be  transferred,  as  the  doHTy  of  a  woman, 
to  a  foreign  prince,  by  whose  ministers  they  might  justly  ex- 
pect to  be  insulted  and  oppressed.  Henry,  whose  marriage 
with  Constance  look  place  in  1186,  and  who  succeeded  in  her 
right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily  three  years  afterwards,  was  exas- 
perated by  a  courageous  but  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  Norman 
barons  to  preserve  the  crown  for  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a  series  of  atrocious 
cruellies.  The  power  of  the  house  of  Suabia  was  now  at  its 
zenith  on  each  side  of  the  Alps ;  Henry  received  the  imperial 
crown  the  year  after  his  father's  death  in  the  third  crusade, 
and  even  prevailed  upon  the  princes  of  Germany  to  elect  his 
infant  son  Frederic  as  his  successor.  But  his  own  premature 
decease  clouded  the  prospects  of  his  family:  Constance  sur- 
vived him  but  a  year ;  and  a  child  of  four  years  old  was  left 
with  the  inheritance  of  a  kingdom  which  his  father's  severity 
had  rendered  disaffected,  and  which  the  leaders  of  German 
mercenaries  in  his  service  desolated  and  disputed. 

During  the  minority  of  Frederic  XL,  from  1198  to  1216,  the 

n  Per   acrvlr   •empre   a   viacitrice    o  viata.— Filictja, 
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papal  chair  was  filled  by  Innocent  III.,  a  name  second  only,  and 
hardly  second,  to  that  of  Gregory  VII.  Young,  noble,  and 
intrepid,  he  united  with  the  accustomed  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
usurpation,  which  no  one  had  ever  carried  to  so  high  a  point, 
the  more  worldly  ambition  of  consolidating  a  separate  princi- 
pality for  ihe  Holy  See  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  The  real  or 
spurious  donations  of  Constantine,  Fepin,  Charlemagne,  and 
Louis,  had  given  rise  to  a  perpetual  claim,  on  the  part  of  the 
popes,  to  very  extensive  dominions ;  but  little  of  this  had  been 
effectuated,  and  in  Rome  itself  they  were  thwarted  by  the  pre- 
fect, an  officer  who  swore  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the 
insubordinate  spirit  of  the  people.  In  the  very  neighborhood 
the  small  cities  owned  no  subjection  to  the  capital,  and  were 
probably  as  much  self-governed  as  those  of  Lombardy.  One 
is  transported  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  the  republic  in  read- 
ing of  the  desperate  wars  between  Rome  and  Tibiir  or  Tuscu- 
lum ;  neither  of  which  was  subjugated  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  a  further  distance  were  the  duchy  of  Spo- 
leto,  the  march  of  Ancona,  and  what  had  been  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  to  all  of  which  the  popes  had  more  or  less  grounded 
pretensions.  Early  in  the  last-mentioned  age  the  famous 
Cotmtess  Matilda,  to  whose  zealous  protection  Gregory  VII. 
had  been  eminently  indebted  during  his  long  dispute  with  the 
emperor,  granted  the  reversion  of  all  her  possessions  to  the 
Holy  Sec,  first  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregory,  and  again  under  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  III.  These  were  very  extensive,  and 
held  by  diflferent  titles.  Of  her  vast  imperial  fiefs,  Mantua, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany,  she  certainly  could  not  dispose.  The 
duchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  were  supposed  to  rest 
upon  a  different  footing.  I  confess  myself  not  distinctly  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  this  part  of  her  succession.  These 
had  been  formerly  among  the  great  fiefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  But  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  they  had  tacitly  ceased 
to  be  subject  to  the  emperors  some  years  before  they  were 
seized  by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  father-in-law  and  stepfather 
of  Matilda.  To  his  son,  her  husband,  she  succeeded  in  the 
possession  of  those  countries.  They  are  commonly  consid- 
ered as  her  allodial  or  patrimonial  property;  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how,  being  herself  a  subject  of  the  empire,  she  could 
transfer  even  her  allodial  estates  from  its  sovereignty.  Nor 
on  the  other  hand  can  it  apparently  be  maintained  that  she 
Vol.  I.— 20 
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was  lawful  sovereign  of  countries  which  had  not  long  since 
been  imperial  fiefs,  and  the  suzerainty  over  which  had  never 
been  renounced.  The  original  title  of  the  Holy  See,  therefore, 
does  not  seem  incontestable  even  as  to  this  part  of  Matilda's 
donation.  But  I  state  with  hesitation  a  difficulty  to  which  the 
authors  I  have  consulted  do  not  advert."  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  emperors  kept  possession  of  the  whole  during 
the  twelfth  century,  and  treated  both  Spoleto  and  Ancona  as 
parts  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  continual  remonstrances 
from  the  Roman  pontifiFs.  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at  the  nego- 
tiations of  Venice  in  1 177,  promised  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  Matilda  in  fifteen  years  ;  but  at  the  close  of  that  period  Henry 
VI,  was  not  disposed  to  execute  this  arrangement,  and  granted 
the  county  in  fief  to  some  of  his  German  followers.  Upon  his 
death  the  circumstances  were  favorable  to  Innocent  III.  The 
infant  King  of  Sicily  had  been  intrusted  by  Constance  to  his 
guardianship.  A  double  election  of  Philip,  brother  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  of  Otho  Duke  of  Brunswick,  engaged  the  princes  of 
Germany,  who  had  entirely  overlooked  the  claims  of  young 
Frederic,  in  a  doubtful  civil  war.  Neither  party  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  enter  Italy ;  and  the  imperial  dignity  was  vacant  for 
several  years,  till,  the  death  of  Philip  removing  one  competitor, 
Otho  IV.,  whom  the  pope  had  constantly  favored,  was  crowned 
emperor.  During  this  inten^al  the  Italians  had  no  superior; 
and  Innocent  availed  himself  of  it  to  maintain  the  pretensions 
of  the  see.  These  he  backed  by  the  production  of  rather  a 
questionable  document,  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  said  to  have 
been  found  among  the  baggage  of  Marquard,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  who  had  been  invested  with  fiefs  by  the  late  em- 
peror. The  cities  of  what  was  later  called  the  ecclesiastical  state 
had  in  the  twelfth  century  their  own  municipal  government 
like  those  of  Lombardy ;  but  they  were  far  less  able  to  assert 
a  complete  independence.  They  gladly,  therefore,  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  which  held  out 
some  prospect  of  securing  them  from  Marquard  and  other 
rapacious  partisans,  without  disturbing  their  internal  rcgula- 


o  It  is  almost  hopeleis  to  look  for  ex- 
plicit informatioa  upon  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  Koman  sec  in  Italian 
writers  even  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
>riiratori,  the  most  le.irned.  and  upon 
the  whole,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  moves 
cautiously  over  this  ground;  except 
when  the  claims  of  Rome  happen  to 
daah  with  those  of  the  house  oi  Eate 


But  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  my- 
self by  the  perusal  of  some  dry  nnd 
tedious  dissertations  in  St.  Marc 
tAbrcRc  Chronologique  de  rHi<t.  de 
ritalie,  t.  iv.),  who,  wilh  learninK 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Muraton, 
possessed  more  opportunity  and  incli- 
nation to  speak  out. 
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tions.  Thus  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  march  of  Ancona  sub- 
mitted to  Innocent  ill.;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  constant  possession  of  sucli  extensive  territories,  and 
some  years  afterwards  adopted  the  prudent  course  of  granting 
Ancona  in  fief  to  the  Marquis  of  Este.  He  did  not,  as  may  be 
supposed,  neglect  his  authority  at  home ;  the  prefect  of  Rome 
was  now  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  pope,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  regular  imperial  supremacy  over  that  city,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  citizens  were  abridged.  This  is  the  proper 
era  of  that  temporal  sovereignty  which  the  bishops  of  Rome 
possess  over  their  own  city,  though  still  prevented  by  various 
causes,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  becoming  unquestioned 
and  unlimited. 

The  policy  of  Rome  was  now  more  clearly  defined  than  ever. 
In  order  to  preserve  what  she  had  thus  suddenly  gained  rather 
by  opportunity  than  strength,  it  was  her  interest  to  enfeeble 
the  imperial  power,  and  consequently  to  maintain  the  freedom 
of  the  Italian  republics,  Tuscany  had  hitherto  been  ruled  by 
a  marquis  of  the  emperor's  appointment,  though  her  cities  were 
flourishing,  and,  within  themselves,  independent.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  Lombard  confederacy,  and  impelled  by  Innocent 
III.,  they  now  (with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  which  was  always 
strongly  attached  to  the  empire)  formed  a  similar  league  for  the 
preservation  of  their  rights.  In  this  league  the  influence  of  the 
pope  was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  that  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Although  the  latter  had  been  in  alliance  with  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  was  formed  during  the  height  of  his  dispute  with 
Frederic,  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel  mingled  so  little  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  that  no  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  the  act 
of  their  confederacy.  But  the  Tu.scan  union  was  expressly 
established  "  for  the  honor  and  aggrandizement  of  the  apostoHc 
see."  The  members  bound  themselves  to  defend  the  posses- 
sions and  rights  of  the  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  any 
king  or  emperor  without  the  approbation  of  the  supreme  pon- 
tifl.P  The  Tuscans  accordingly  were  more  thoroughly  attached 
to  the  church  party  than  the  Lombards,  whose  principle  was 
animosity  towards  the  house  of  Suabia.  Hence,  when  Inno- 
cent III.,  some  time  after,  supported  Frederic  II.  against  the 


P  Quod  possesRioneii  et  jura  Mcro- 
tanctK  eeclfsis  honi  fide  flffcnflercnt; 
et  qucxl  nultiiTn  in  rcgctn  ant  imppr.ito- 
rem   reciperent,     nisi     qucm     Rotnanus 


pontifex  approbarel.  Mtiraton,  Dis- 
Frrt.  i^.  (Latin,  t.  iv.  p.  j20^  Italian,  t. 
iii.  p.  iij.) 
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Emperor  Otho  IV^  the  Milanese  and  their  alHes  were  arranged 
on  the  imperial  side ;  but  the  Tuscans  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  pope. 

In  the  wars  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  against  Milan  and  its 
allies,  we  have  seen  the  cities  of  Lombardy  divided,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  finnly  attached  to  the  imperial  in- 
terest. It  does  not  appear,  I  believe,  from  history,  though 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  citizens  were  at  so  earl]/^ 
a  time  divided  among  themselves,  as  to  their  line  of  public 
poIic>-,  and  that  the  adherence  of  a  particular  city  to  the  em- 
peror, or  lo  the  Lombard  league,  was  only,  as  proved  after- 
wards the  case,  that  one  faction  or  another  acquired  an  as- 
cendency in  its  councils.  But  jealousies  long  existing  between 
the  different  classes,  and  only  suspended  by  the  national  strug- 
gle which  terminated  at  Constance,  gave  rise  to  new  modifica- 
tions of  interests,  and  new  relations  towards  the  empire  About 
the  year  1200,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  the  two  leading  parties 
which  diN-ided  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  whose  mutual  ani- 
mosity, having  no  general  subject  of  contention,  required  the 
association  of  a  name  to  direct  as  well  as  invigorate  its  preju- 
dices, became  distinguished  by  the  celebrated  appellations  of 
Guclfs  and  Ghibelins ;  the  former  adhering  to  the  papal  side, 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  emperor.  These  names  were  derived 
from  Germany,  and  had  been  the  rallying  word  of  faction  for 
more  than  half  a  century  in  that  country  before  they  were 
transported  to  a  still  more  favorable  soil.  The  Guelfs  took 
their  name  from  a  \ery  illustrious  family,  several  of  whom  had 
successively  been  dukes  of  Bavaria  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  heiress  of  the  last  of  these  intermarried  with 
a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Este,  a  noble  family  settled  near 
Padua,  and  possessed  of  great  estates  on  each  bank  of  the 
lower  Po.  They  gave  birth  to  a  second  line  of  Guelfs,  from 
whom  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended.  The  name 
of  Ghibelin  is  derived  from  a  village  in  Franconia,  whence 
Conrad  the  Salic  came,  the  progenitor,  through  females,  of 
the  Suabian  emperors.  At  the  election  of  Lothaire  in  1125, 
the  Suabian  family  were  disappointed  of  what  they  considered 
almost  an  hereditary  possession ;  and  at  this  time  an  hostility 
appears  to  have  commenced  between  them  and  the  house  of 
Guclf.  who  were  nearly  related  to  Lothaire.  Henry  the  Proud, 
and  his  son  Henry  the  Lion,  representatives  of  the  latter  fam- 
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ily,  were  frequently  persecuted  by  the  Suabian  emperors ;  but 
their  fortunes  belong  to  the  history  of  Germany .9  Meanwhile 
the  elder  branch,  though  not  reserved  for  such  glorious  des- 
tinies as  the  Guelfs,  continued  to  flourish  in  Italy;  the  mar- 
quises of  Este  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  eastern 
Lombardy,  and  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  began 
to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  the  church  party  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. They  were  frequently  chosen  to  the  office  of  podesta, 
or  chief  magistrate,  by  the  cities  of  Romagna;  and  in  1208  the 
people  of  Ferrara  set  the  fatal  example  of  sacrificing  their  free- 
dom for  tranquillity,  by  electing  Azzo  VII.,  Marquis  of  Este, 
as  their  lord  or  sovereigns 

Otho  IV.  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  and  consequently  head 
of  the  Guelfs.  On  his  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  the  preju- 
dices of  Italian  factions  were  diverted  out  of  their  usual  chan- 
nel. He  was  soon  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  pope,  whose 
hostility  to  the  empire  was  certain,  into  whatever  hands  it  might 
fall.  In  Milan,  however,  and  generally  in  the  cities  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Lombard  league  against  Frederic  L,  hatred 
of  the  house  of  Suabia  prevailed  more  than  jealousy  of  the 
imperial  prerogatives ;  they  adhered  to  names  rather  than  to 
principles,  and  supported  a  GueH  emperor  even  against  the 
pope.  Terms  of  this  description,  having  no  definite  relation 
to  principles  which  it  might  be  troublesome  to  learn  and  de- 
fend, are  always  acceptable  to  mankind,  and  have  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  precluding  altogether  that  spirit  of  compromise 
and  accommodation,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  endeavored  to 
obstruct  their  tendency  to  hate  and  injure  each  other.  From 
this  time,  every  city,  and  almost  every  citizen,  gloried  in  one  of 
these  barbarous  denominations.  In  several  cities  the  imperial 
party  predominated  through  hatred  of  their  neighbors,  who 
espoused  that  of  the  church.  Thus  the  inveterate  feuds  be- 
tween Pisa  and  Florence,  Modena  and  Bologna,  Cremona  and 
Milan,  threw  them  into  opposite  factions.  But  there  was  in 
every  one  of  these  a  strong  party  against  that  which  prevailed, 
and  consequently  a  Guelf  city  frequently  became  Ghibelin, 
or  conversely,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  time.^r 


q  The  German  orijfin  of  theie  cele- 
brated faclion!)  is  clearly  proved  by  a 
paisage  in  Otho  of  Frisingen,  who  lived 
n*lf  a  century  before  we  find  the  denom- 
ination transferred  to  Italy.  Stnivius 
t(iist.  German,  p.  378,  and  Mura- 
1152. 


r  Sismondi^  t.  li.  p.  329. 

J  For  the  GueU  and  Ghibelin  (actions, 
besidet  tbe  hiitorians,  (he  jist  disserta- 
tion of  Muralori  should  be  read.  There 
is  some  dcKTce  of  inaccuracy  in  his  Ian- 
gvtge,  where  he  speaks  of  tnese  distrac- 
tions expiring  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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'.  to  wiiidi  we  have  adverted  in  the  poGtics  of  the 


Gndf  party  lasted  only  daring  the  reign  of  Otbo  IV.  Wbca 
the  bcir  of  the  bouse  at  Soabia  grew  up  to  manhood.  Innocent, 
wfao,  though  hb  guardian,  had  taken  litdc  care  of  his  interests, 
a»  kmg  a»  be  flattered  hinucif  with  the  hope  of  findmg  a  Gadi 
euipaw  obedient,  placed  the  youag  Frederic  at  the  bead  of 
an  oppowtion,  composed  of  dtics  always  attached  to  his  family, 
and  of  Mch  as  impbckly  foDowed  the  see  of  Rome.  He  met 
with  ooondexable  socceas  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  atter 
the  death  of  Otho,  received  the  imperial  crown.  But  be  had 
no  loager  to  expect  any  assistance  from  the  pope  who  oonf erred 
iL  Innocent  was  dead,  and  Honorius  IIL,  his  successor,  could 
not  behold  without  apprehensiofi  the  vast  power  of  Frederic, 
supported  in  Lombardy  by  a  faction  which  balanced  that  oi  the 
church,  and  menacing  the  ecclesiastical  territories  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  kingdom, 
feudatory  to  Rome,  and  long  her  firmest  ally,  was  now,  by 
a  fatal  connection  which  she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent, 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  Hence 
the  temporal  dominion  which  Innocent  III.  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  establish  became  a  very  precarious  possession,  ex- 
posed on  each  side  to  the  attacks  of  a  power  that  had  legitimate 
pretensions  to  almost  every  province  composing  it.  The  life 
of  Frederic  II.  was  wasted  in  an  unceasing  contention  with 
the  church,  and  with  his  Italian  subjects,  whom  she  excited 
to  rebellions  against  htm.  Without  inveighing,  like  the  popish 
writers,  against  this  prince,  certainly  an  encourager  of  letters, 
and  endowed  with  many  eminent  qualities,  we  may  lay  to  his 
charge  a  good  deal  of  dissimulation ;  I  will  not  add  ambition, 
because  I  am  not  aware  of  any  period  in  the  reign  of  Frederic, 
when  he  was  not  obliged  to  act  on  his  defence  against  the  ag- 
gression of  others.    But  if  he  had  been  a  model  of  virtues,  such 


fifteenth  cenluiy.  Quel  sccolo,  c  vero, 
ibbond6  inch'  e«*o  di  molte  guerre,  ma 
nulla  •■  opet6  sodonomc  o  prctrstodrlle 
lazioni  luddette.  Solamente  ritennero 
ei*e  niede  in  alcume  private  famiglie- 
Anljrniti  Ilaliane,  t.  iii.  p.  J48.  But  cer- 
tainly the  name*  of  Guelf  and  Ghibe- 
lin,  a«  party  dintinciionR,  may  be  traced 
•II  throuirb  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
former  faction  •bowed  itself  diitinctly  in 
Ihe  tnturrection  of  the  citie*  subject  to 
Milan,  upon  the  death  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Vlncontl  in  i*H.  It  appeared  again  in 
the  attempt  of  the  Milanese  to  reestab- 
llah  their  republic  in  i447.  .^ismnndi, 
t.  ix.  p.  3)4.    So  10  1477.  Ludovico  Sforz« 


made  nse  of  Ghibelin  prejadices  to  ex- 
clude the  regent  Bonne  of  Savoy  as  a 
Guelf.  Sismondi,  t.  xi.  p.  7^  In  the 
eccleitastical  state  the  same  distinctions 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  still  later. 
Stefano  Infcssura,  in  1487,  speaks  famil- 
iarly of  them.  Script.  Rcr.  Ital.  t.  iii. 
p.  liit.  And  even  in  the  conquest  of 
Milan  by  L,oui*  XII.  in  f5iM,  the  GueH« 
of  that  city  are  represented  as  attached 
to  the  French  party^  while  the  Ghibetins 
abetted  Ludovico  bforza  and  Mai^imi]. 
ian.  Guicciardini.  p.  399-  Other  pas. 
aages  in  the  same  historian  show  lbes« 
fncttons  to  have  been  alive  in  various 
parts  of  Italy. 
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men  as  Honorius  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Innocent  IV.,  the 
popes  with  whom  he  had  successively  to  contend,  would  not 
have  given  him  respite,  while  he  remained  master  of  Naples, 
as  well  as  the  empire.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  pope  to  urge  princes  into  a 
crusade,  which  the  condition  of  Palestine  rendered  indispen- 
sable, or,  more  properly,  desperate.  But  this  great  piece  of 
supererogatory  devotion  had  never  yet  been  raised  into  an  ab- 
solute duty  of  their  station,  nor  had  even  private  persons  been 
ever  required  to  take  up  the  cross  by  compulsion.  Honorius 
III.,  however,  exacted  a  vow  from  Frederic,  before  he  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  undertake 
a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Frederic  submitted 
to  this  engagement,  which  perhaps  he  never  designed  to  keep, 
and  certainly  endeavored  afterwards  to  evade.  Though  he 
became  by  marriage  nominal  King  of  Jerusalem,"  his  excellent 
understanding  was  not  captivated  with  so  barren  a  prospect, 
and  at  length  his  delays  in  the  performance  of  his  vow  pro- 
voked Gregory  IX.  to  issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Such  a  thunderbolt  was  not  to  be  lightly  re- 
garded ;  and  Frederic  sailed,  the  next  year,  for  Palestine.  But 
having  disdained  to  solicit  absolution  for  what  he  considered 
as  no  crime,  the  court  of  Rome  was  excited  to  still  fiercer  in- 
dignation against  this  profanation  of  a  crusade  by  an  excom- 
municated sovereign.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  papal  troops  had  broken  into  the 


I 


I  The  rancor  of  bigoted  Cstliolics 
■gainst  Frederic  has  hardly  subsided  at 
the  present  day.  A  very  moderate  com- 
inendation  of  him  in  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iv. 
t.  7,  was  not  BuSered  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted hy  the  Roman  editor.  And 
though  Muratori  shows  quite  enough 
prejudice  a^inst  that  emperor's  charac- 
ter, a  fierce  Roman  bigot,  whose  ani- 
madversions are  printed  in  the  17th  vol- 
ume of  his  Annals  (8vo.  edition),  fiiei 
into  paroxysms  of  fury  at  every  syllable 
that  looks  like  moderation.  It  is  well 
known  that,  although  the  public  policy 
of  Rome  has  long  displayed  the  pacific 
temper  of  weakness,  the  thermometer 
of  ecclesiastical  sentiment  in  that  city 
atands  very  nearly  as  high  as  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  [1810.]  Giannone, 
who  suffered  for  his  boldness,  has  drawn 
Frederic  II.  very  favorably,  perhaps  too 
favorably,  in  the  16th  and  t/th  books  of 
the  Tstoria  Civile  di  Napoli. 

« The  second  wife  of  Frederic  was 
lolanle,  or  Violante,  daughter  of  John, 
count   of     Brienoe,     by     Maria,   eldest 


dati^hter  and  heiress  of  Isabella,  wife 
of  Conrad,  marquis  of  Montferrat.  This 
Isabella  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Almaric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
and  bv  the  deaths  of  her  brother  Bald- 
win IV.,  of  her  eldest  sister  Sibilla,  wife 
of  Ouv  dc  Lusignan,  and  that  lister'* 
child  Baldwin  V..  succeeded  to  a  ctaim 
upon  Jerusalem,  which,  since  the  victo- 
ries of  Saladin,  wa«  not  very  profitable. 
It  is  said  that  the  kings  of  Naples  de- 
duce their  title  to  that  sounding  inheri- 
tance from  this  marriage  of  Frederic 
(Giannone,  1.  xvi.  c.  2) :  nut  the  extinc- 
tion of  Frederic's  posterity  must  have, 
strictly  speaking,  put  an  end  to  any 
right  derived  from  him;  and  Giannone 
himself  indicates  a  better  title  by  the 
cession  of  Maria,  a  princess  of  Antioch, 
and  Icgilimaie  heiress  of  Jerusalem,  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  127J.  How  far,  in- 
deed, this  may  have  been  regularly 
transmitted  to  the  present  King  of  Na- 
ples, I  do  not  know,  and  arn  sure  that 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire. 
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oi  Xapirs.    No  oae  oorid 

M  he  lad  qaiited  tke  Hair  LMd  as  he  ioMd  k ; 

MCB  cxpcdcd,  fcnred  as  a  |TtffEi  for 

■■■  is  EflTOpe.   Toe  chai^gc  of  vicJigWM,  esgoly  < 

■■jT  prapagncOv  mc  iipcio  ojr  iwiimi—ig  cs 

hervsjr  thai  do  no  great  hooor  to  fais  ^Kwatj,  and  avaflcd  Imb  ' 

fidie  at  the  txme.   Over  his  Ncapofilaa  diwiMiwnwfc  he  exercised , 

a  ngwmii  govciaoMflt,  readered  pcrfaafis  ■eoessafy  by  the 

levity  and  ■— faonliiijlii t  <  liaiJfieiistJt  erf  the 

bat  wfaich  tended,  throi^  the  anfnl  representations  of  Hooo- 

fins  and  Gicgorj.  to  ad»a>  and  aHfa»r  die  Iiaian  re- 

pontics. 

A  new  generation  had  risen  up  in  Lambvdr  soce  the  peace 
of  Constance,  and  the  prerc^atives  reserved  bj  that  treaty  to 
Ibe  caqpire  were  so  seldom  called  into  action,  that  lew  ddcs 
were  disposed  to  rrcoUect  their  existence.  They  denominated 
themselves  Godfs  or  Ghibelins,  according  to  habit,  and  oat  of 
yhar  mtitual  oppositiQn,  but  without  mncfa  reference  to  the 
empire.  Those  however  of  the  former  party,  and  espccially 
Milan,  retained  their  antipathy  to  die  honse  of  Suabia.  Though 
Frederic  IL  was  entitled,  as  br  as  established  usage  can  create 
a  right,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  the  Milanese  would  never 
acknowledge  him,  nor  permit  his  coronation  at  Monza,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  ceremony,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
kings.  The  pope  fomented,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  this 
disaffected  spirit,  and  encouraged  the  Ijombard  cities  to  renew 
their  forroer  league.  This,  although  conformable  to  a  provision 
in  the  treaty  of  Constance,  was  manifestly  hostile  to  Frederic, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  a  second  con- 
test between  the  republican  cities  of  Lombardy  and  the  empire. 
But  there  was  a  striking  difference  between  this  and  the  former 
confederacy  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  In  the  league  of 
1167,  almost  every  cit>%  forgetting  all  smaller  animosities  in 
the  great  cause  of  defending  the  national  pri\'ileges,  contrib- 
uted its  share  of  exertion  to  sustain  that  perilous  conflict ;  and 
this  transient  unanimity  in  a  people  so  distracted  by  internal 
faction  as  the  Lombards  is  the  surest  witness  to  the  justice 
of  their  undertaking.  Si-xiy  years  afterwards,  their  war  against 
the  second  Frederic  had  less  of  provocation  and  less  of  public 
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spirit.  It  was  in  fact  a  party  struggle  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin 
cities,  to  which  the  names  of  the  church  and  the  empire  gave 
more  of  dignity  and  consistence. 

The  repubHcs  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  so 
numerous  and  independent,  and  their  revolutions  so  frequent, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  avoid  confusion  in  following  their 
history.  It  will  give  more  arrangement  to  our  ideas,  and  at 
the  same  time  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place  in  these 
little  states,  if  we  consider  them  as  divided  into  four  clusters 
or  constellations,  not  indeed  unconnected  one  with  another, 
yet  each  having  its  own  centre  of  motion  and  its  own  boun- 
daries. The  first  of  these  we  may  suppose  formed  of  the  cities 
in  central  Lombardy,  between  the  Sessia  and  the  Adige,  the 
Alps  and  the  Ligurian  mountains;  it  comprehends  Milan,  Cre- 
mona, Pavia,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Mantua, 
Lodi,  Alessandria,  and  several  others  less  distinguished.  These 
were  the  original  seats  of  Italian  liberty,  the  great  movers  in 
the  wars  of  the  elder  Frederic.  Milan  was  at  the  head  of  this 
cluster  of  cities,  and  her  influence  gave  an  ascendency  to  the 
Guelf  party ;  she  had,  since  the  treaty  of  Constance,  rendered 
Lodi  and  Pavia  almost  her  subjects,  and  was  in  strict  union 
with  Brescia  and  Piacenza.  Parma,  however,  and  Cremona, 
were  unshaken  defenders  of  the  empire.  In  the  second  class 
we  may  place  the  cities  of  the  march  of  Verona,  between  the 
Adige  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  these  there  were  but 
four  worth  mentioning:  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso. 
The  citizens  of  all  the  four  were  inclined  to  tlie  Guelf  interests ; 
but  a  powerful  body  of  rural  nobility,  who  had  never  been 
compelled,  like  those  upon  the  Upper  Po,  to  quit  their  fortresses 
in  the  hiily  country,  or  reside  within  the  walls,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  opposite  denomination.^  Some  of  them  obtained 
very  great  authority  in  the  civil  feuds  of  these  four  republics ; 
and  especially  two  brothers,  Eccelin  and  Alberic  da  Romano, 
of  a  rich  and  distinguished  family,  known  for  its  devotion  to 
the  empire.  By  extraordinary  vigor  and  decision  of  character, 
by  dissimulation  and  breach  of  oaths,  by  the  intimidating  effects 
of  almost  unparalleled  cruelty,  Ecceh'n  da  Romano  became 
after  some  years  the  absolute  master  of  three  cities,  Padua, 
Verona,  and  Vicenza  ;  and  the  Guelf  party,  in  consequence,  was 
entirely  subverted  beyond  the  Adige,  during  the  continuance 

V  Sismoadi,  t.  ii.  p.  zt2. 
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oi  his  tjrranoy.v  Another  cluster  was  composed  of  the  cities 
in  Romagna;  Bdogna,  Imola.  Faenza,  Fenara,  and  several 
others.  Of  these,  Bologna  was  far  the  most  powerful,  and, 
as  no  city  was  more  steadily  for  the  interests  of  the  church, 
the  Guclfs  usually  predominated  in  this  class ;  to  which  also 
the  influence  of  the  honse  of  Este  not  a  Uttle  contributed. 
Modena,  though  not  ge<^;raphically  within  the  limits  of  this 
division,  may  be  classed  along  with  it  from  her  constant  wars 
with  Bologna.  A  fourth  class  will  comprehend  the  whole  of 
Tuscany,  separated  almost  entirely  from  the  politics  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Romagna.  Florence  headed  the  Guelf  cities  in  this 
province,  Pisa  the  Ghibelin.  The  Tuscan  union  was  formed, 
as  has  been  said  above,  by  Innocent  III.,  and  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  popes ;  but  gradually  the  Ghibelin  party  acquired 
its  share  of  influence;  and  the  cities  of  Siena,  Arezzo,  and 
Lucca  shifted  their  policy,  according  to  external  circumstances 
or  the  fluctuations  of  their  internal  factions.  The  petty  cities 
in  the  region  of  Spoleto  and  Ancona  hardly  perhaps  deserve 
the  name  of  republics ;  and  Genoa  does  not  readily  fall  into 
any  of  our  four  classes,  unless  her  wars  with  Pisa  may  be 
thought  to  connect  her  with  Tuscany .Jf 

After  several  years  of  transient  hostility  and  precarious 
truce,  the  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  engaged  in  a  regular  and 
protracted  war  with  Frederic  II.,  or  more  properly  with  their 
Ghibelin  adversaries.  Few  events  of  this  contest  deserve  par- 
ticular notive.  Neither  party  ever  obtained  such  decisive  ad- 
vantages as  had  alternately  belonged  to  Frederic  Barbarossa 
and  the  Lombard  confederacy,  during  the  war  of  the  preceding 
century.  A  defeat  of  the  Milanese  by  the  emperor,  at  Corte 
Nuova,  in   1237,  was  balanced  by  his  unsuccessful  siege  at 

»  The  crueltic*  of  Eccelin  excited  unl- 
ver««]  horror  in  an  tge  when  inhumani- 
ty  towards  cncmici  was  at  common  as 
fear  and  revenge  could  malce  it.  It  wac 
an  utual  trick  o<  bcggari,  all  over  Italy, 
to  pretend  that  ther  nad  been  deprived 
o(  thetr  eye*  or  limb*  by  the  Veronese 
tyrant.  Tnere  i»  hardly  an  instance  in 
European  history  of  so  sanguinarv  a 
govtrnmral  iiih«t«tingr  for  more  than 
twenty  year*.  The  crime*  of  Eccelin  are 
remarkably  well  authenticated  by  the 
testimony  of  several  contemporary  writ- 
ers, who  enter  into  (treat  details.  Most 
of  these  arc  found  in  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  Scriplores  Kerum  Ilalicarum. 
Siimondi,  t.  lii.  pp.  ]],  iii.  203.  is  more 
full  than  any  of  the  modems. 

M  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  Piedmont 
in  tbia  diviaioo.     The  history  o(  that 


country  seems  to  be  less  elucidated  by 
ancient  or  modem  writers  than  that  of 
other  pans  of  Italy.  It  was  at  this  time 
divided  between  the  count*  of  Savojr 
and  marquises  of  Mgntferrat.  But  Aiti, 
Chieri.  and  Turin,  cipccially  the  two 
former,  appear  to  have  had  a  republican 
form  of  government.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  absolutely  independent.  The 
only  Piedmontese  city  that  can  properly 
be  considered  as  a  separate  state,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  Vercelli;  and 
even  (here  the  bishop  seem$  to  have 
possessed  a  .>!ort  of  temporal  sovereienty. 
Denina,  author  of  the  Kivoluzioni  d'lta- 
lia,  first  printed  in  1769,  lived  to  publish 
in  his  old  age  a  history  of  western  It- 
aly, of  Piedmonl.  from  which  I  have 
8 leaned  a  few  facts. — Istoria  dell'  Italia 
•ccidcntale,  Torino,  1809,  6  trols.,  8vo. 
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Brescia  the  next  year.  The  Pisans  assisted  Frederic  to  gain 
a  great  naval  victory  over  the  Genoese  fleet,  in  1241  ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  rise  from  the  blockade  of  Parma,  which  had  left 
the  standard  of  Ghibelinism,  in  1248.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  house  of  Suabia  was  exhausted  by  so  tedious 
a  struggle ;  the  Ghibelins  of  Italy  had  their  vicissitudes  of  suc- 
cess; but  their  country,  and  even  themselves,  lost  more  and 
more  of  the  ancient  connection  \vith  Germany. 

In  this  resistance  to  Frederic  II.  the  Lombards  were  much 
indebted  to  the  constant  support  of  Gregory  IX.  and  his  suc- 
cessor Innocent  IV. ;  and  the  Guelf,  or  the  church  party,  were 
used  as  synonymous  terms.  These  pontiffs  bore  an  unquench- 
able hatred  to  the  house  of  Suabia.  No  concessions  mitigated 
their  animosity ;  no  reconciliation  was  sincere.  Whatever 
faults  may  be  imputed  to  Frederic,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone, 
not  blindly  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  deny  that  he  was 
iniquitously  proscribed  by  her  imprincipled  ambition.  His 
real  crime  was  the  inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  name 
of  the  house  of  Suabia.  In  1239  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Gregory  IX.  To  this  lie  was  tolerably  accustomed  by  former 
experience ;  but  the  sentence  was  attended  by  an  absolution  of 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  a  formal  deposition. 
These  sentences  were  not  very  effective  upon  men  of  vigorous 
minds,  or  upon  those  whose  passions  were  engaged  in  their 
cause;  but  they  influenced  both  those  who  feared  the  threaten- 
ings  of  the  clergy  and  those  who  wavered  already  as  to  their 
hne  of  political  conduct.  In  the  fluctuating  state  of  Lombardy 
the  excommunication  of  Frederic  undennined  his  interests 
even  in  cities  like  Parma,  that  had  been  friendly,  and  seemed 
to  identify  the  cause  of  his  enemies  with  that  of  rehgion — a 
prejudice  artfully  fomented  by  means  of  calumnies  propagated 
against  himself,  and  which  the  conduct  of  such  leading  Ghibe- 
lins as  Eccelin,  who  lived  in  an  open  defiance  of  God  and  man, 
did  not  contribute  to  lessen.  In  1240,  Gregory  proceeded  to 
publish  a  crusade  against  Frederic,  as  if  he  had  been  an  open 
enemy  to  religion ;  which  he  revenged  by  putting  to  death 
all  the  prisoners  he  made  who  wore  the  cross.  There  was  one 
thing  wanting  to  make  the  expulsion  of  the  emperor  from  the 
Christian  commonwealth  more  complete.  Gregory  IX.  ac- 
cordingly projected,  and  Innocent  IV.  carried  into  effect,  the 
convocation  of  a  general  council.    This  was  held  at  Lyons,  an 
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imperial  city,  but  over  which  Frederic  could  no  longer  retain 
his  supremacy,  [a.d.  1245  ]  In  this  assembly,  where  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  prelates  appeared,  the  question  whether  Fred- 
eric ought  to  be  deposed  was  solemnly  discussed ;  he  submitted 
to  defend  himself  by  his  advocates ;  and  the  pope  in  the  pres- 
ence, though  without  formally  collecting  the  suffrages  of  the 
council,  pronounced  a  sentence,  by  which  Frederic's  excom- 
munication was  renewed,  the  empire  and  all  his  kingdoms  taken 
away,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity.  This  is 
the  most  pompous  act  of  usurpation  in  all  the  records  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  the  tacit  approbation  of  a  general  council 
seemed  to  incorporate  the  pretended  right  of  deposing  kings, 
which  might  have  passed  as  a  mad  vaunt  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
his  successors,  with  the  established  faith  of  Christendom. 

Upon  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  he  left  to  his  son 
Conrad  a  contest  to  maintain  for  every  part  of  his  inheritance, 
as  well  as  for  the  imperial  crown.  But  the  vigor  of  the  house 
of  Suabia  was  gone ;  Conrad  was  reduced  to  fight  for  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  the  only  succession  which  he  could  hope  to 
secure  against  the  troops  of  Innocent  IV.,  who  still  pursued 
his  family  with  implacable  hatred,  and  claimed  that  kingdom 
as  forfeited  to  its  feudal  superior,  the  Holy  See.  After  Conrad's 
premature  death,  which  happened  in  1254,  the  throne  was  filled 
by  his  illegitimate  brother  Manfred,  who  retained  it  by  his 
bravery  and  address,  in  despite  of  the  popes,  till  they  were  com- 
pelled to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a  more  powerful  arm. 

The  death  of  Conrad  brings  to  a  termination  that  period  in 
Italian  history  which  we  have  described  as  nearly  coextensive 
with  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  It  is  perhaps  upon 
the  whole  the  most  honorable  to  Italy :  that  in  which  she  dis- 
played the  most  of  national  energy  and  patriotism.  A  Floren- 
tine or  Venetian  may  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  later  times, 
but  a  Lombard  wall  cast  back  his  eye  across  the  desert  of  cen- 
turies, till  it  reposes  on  the  field  of  Legnano.  Great  changes 
followed  in  the  foreign  and  internal  policy,  in  the  moral  and 
military  character  of  Italy.  But  before  we  descend  to  the  next 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark  some  material  circum- 
stances in  that  which  has  just  passed  under  our  review. 

The  successful  resistance  of  the  Lombard  cities  to  such 
princes  as  both  the  Frederics  must  astonish  a  reader  who  brings 
to  the  story  of  these  middle  ages  notions  derived  from  modem 
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times.  But  when  we  consider  not  only  the  ineffectual  control 
which  could  be  exerted  over  a  feudal  army,  bound  only  to 
a  short  term  of  service,  and  reluctantly  kept  in  tlie  field  at  its 
own  cost,  but  the  peculiar  distrust  and  disaffection  with  which 
many  German  princes  regarded  the  house  of  Suabia,  less  reason 
will  appear  for  surprise.  Nor  did  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  al- 
most always  in  agitation,  yield  any  material  aid  to  the  second 
Frederic.  The  main  cause,  however,  of  that  triumph  which 
attended  Lombardy  was  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. From  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  cities  became 
virtually  republican,  they  put  out  those  vigorous  shoots  which 
are  the  growth  of  freedom  alone.  Their  domestic  feuds,  their 
mutual  wars,  the  fierce  assaults  of  their  national  enemies, 
checked  not  their  strength,  their  wealth,  or  their  population ; 
but  rather  as  the  limbs  are  nerved  by  labor  and  hardship,  the 
republics  of  Italy  grew  in  vigor  and  courage  through  the  con- 
flicts they  sustained.  If  we  but  remember  what  savage  license 
prevailed  during  the  ages  that  preceded  their  rise,  the  rapine 
of  public  robbers,  or  of  feudal  nobles  little  differing  from  rob- 
bers, the  contempt  of  industrious  arts,  the  inadequacy  of  penal 
laws  and  tlie  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  we  shall 
form  some  notion  of  the  change  which  was  wrought  in  the  con- 
dition of  Italy  by  the  growth  of  its  cities.  In  comparison  with 
the  blessings  of  industry  protected,  injustice  controlled,  emu- 
lation awakened,  the  disorders  which  ruffled  their  surface  ap- 
pear slight  and  momentary.  I  speak  only  of  this  first  stage  of 
their  independence,  and  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century,  before 
those  civil  dissensions  had  reached  their  height  by  which  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  Lombardy  was  soon  to  be  subverted. 

We  have  few  authentic  testimonies  as  to  the  domestic  im- 
provement of  the  free  Italian  cities,  while  they  stiH  deserve 
the  name.  But  we  may  perceive  by  history  that  their  power 
and  population,  according  to  their  extent  of  territory,  were 
almost  incredible.  In  Galvaneus  Flamma,  a  Milanese  writer, 
we  find  a  curious  statistical  account  of  that  city  in  1288,  which, 
though  of  a  date  about  thirty  years  after  its  liberties  had  been 
overthrown  by  usurpation,  must  be  considered  as  implying  a 
high  degree  of  previous  advancement,  even  if  we  make  allow- 
ance, as  probably  we  should,  for  some  exaggeration.  The  in- 
habitants are  reckoned  at  200,000;  the  private  houses  13,000; 
the  nobility  alone  dwelt  in  sixty  streets ;  8,000  gentlemen  or 
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heavy  cavalry  (milites)  might  be  mustered  B-om  the  dty  and 
Its  district,  and  240,000  men  capable  of  anns ;  a  force  sufiBcient. 
the  writer  observes,  to  crush  all  the  Saracens.  There  were  In 
Milan  six  hundred  notaries,  two  hundred  physicians,  eighty 
schoolmasters,  and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts.  In  the 
district  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  castles  with  adjoining  vil- 
lages. Such  was  the  state  of  Milan.  Flarama  concludes,  in 
1288;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  it  has  gained  or  lost 
ground  since  that  timejr  At  this  period  the  territory  of  Milan 
was  not  f»erhaps  more  extensive  than  the  county  of  Surrey ;  • 
it  was  bounded  at  a  little  distance,  on  almost  everj'  side,  by 
Lodi,  or  Pavia,  or  Bergamo,  or  Como.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Flamma  may  have  meant  to  include  some  of  these  as 
dependencies  of  Milan,  though  not  strictly  united  with  it. 
How  flourishing  must  the  state  of  cultivation  have  been  in 
such  a  country,  which  not  only  drew  no  supplies  from  any 
foreign  land,  but  exported  part  of  their  own  produce !  It  was 
in  the  best  age  of  their  liberties,  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Leg^ano,  that  the  Milanese  commenced  the  great  canal 
which  conducts  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to  their  capital,  a 
work  very  extraordinary  for  that  time.  During  tlie  same 
period  the  cities  gave  proofs  of  internal  prosperity  that  in 
many  instances  have  descended  to  our  own  observation  in 
the  solidity  and  magnificence  of  their  architecture.  Ecclesias- 
tical structures  were  perhaps  more  splendid  in  France  and 
England  ;  but  neither  country  could  pretend  to  match  the  pal- 
aces and  public  buildings,  the  streets  flagged  with  stone,  the 
bridges  of  the  same  material,  or  the  commodious  private  houses 
of  Italy.* 

The  courage  of  these  cities  was  wrought  sometimes  to  a 
tone  of  insolent  defiance  through  the  security  inspired  by  their 
means  of  defence.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  that  when 
the  use  of  gunpowder  came  to  prevail,  little  change  was  made. 


T  Muratori,  Script.  Rcrum  Italic,  t.  xi. 
Tnit  expretMofl  of  Flamma  may  seem  to 
intimate  that  Milan  had  declined  in  his 
lime,  which  wa>  about  1340.  Yet  as 
she  had  been  continually  advancing  in 
power,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  any 
tyrannical  Kovernment,  I  cannot  imag- 
ine Ihit  to  nave  been  the  case;  and  the 
■am«  Flamma,  who  if  a  ercat  flatterer  of 
(he  Viaconti,  and  ha*  dedicated  a  par- 
ticular work  to  the  praises  of  Azzo.  as- 
serts therein  that  he  had  greatly  im- 
firoved  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
h«  city,  though  Brescia,  Cremona,  and 
other  places  had  declinea.    Azarius,  too. 


a  writer  o(  the  same  age,  makes  a  sitni- 
lar  representation.  Script.  Rcr.  It»l.  t. 
xvi.  pp.  314,  J17.  Of  Luchino  Visconti 
he  says  atatum  Madiotani  rciniesravit 
in  tantum,  quod  noo  civitas,  sedT  pro- 
vincia  videbatur. 

*  Surrey  County  has  an  area  of  73R 
8<].   m. 

*  Sismondi,  t.  iv.  p.  176;  Tiraboschi, 
t.  iv.  p.  4j6.  See  also  the  observations 
of  Dcnina  on  the  population  and  asri- 
culture  of  It.'»ly,  I.  xiv.  c.  Q.  to.  chiefly, 
in-feed,  applicable  to  a  period  rather 
later  than  that  of  her  free  republics. 
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or  perhaps  could  be  made,  in  that  part  of  military  science  which 
relates  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places.  We  find 
precisely  the  same  engines  of  oflFence ;  the  cumbrous  towers, 
from  which  arrows  were  shot  at  the  besieged,  the  machines 
from  which  stones  were  discharged,  the  battering-rams  which 
assailed  the  walls,  and  the  basket-work  covering  (the  vinca 
or  testudo  of  the  ancients,  and  the  gattus  or  chat-chateil  of  the 
middle  ages)  under  which  those  who  pushed  the  battering  en- 
gines were  protected  from  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  city  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  of  brick  or  marble,  with 
towers  raised  upon  it  at  intervals,  and  a  deep  moat  in  front. 
Sometimes  the  antemural  or  barbacan  was  added ;  a  rampart 
of  less  height,  which  impeded  the  approach  of  the  hostile  en- 
gines. The  gates  %vere  guarded  with  a  portcullis ;  an  inven- 
tion which,  as  well  as  the  barbacan,  was  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens."  With  such  advantages  for  defence,  a  numerous 
and  intrepid  body  of  burghers  might  not  unreasonably  stand 
at  bay  against  a  powerful  army;  and  as  the  consequences  of 
capture  were  most  terrible,  while  resistance  was  seldom  hope- 
less, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  desperate  bravery  of  so  many 
besieged  towns.  Indeed  it  seldom  happened  that  one  of  con- 
siderable size  was  taken,  except  by  famine  or  treachery.  Tor- 
tona  did  not  submit  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  till  the  besiegers 
had  corrupted  with  sulphur  the  only  fountain  that  supplied  the 
citizens ;  nor  Crema  till  her  walls  were  overtopped  by  the  bat- 
tering engines.  Ancona  held  out  a  noble  example  of  sustaining 
the  pressure  of  extreme  famine.  Brescia  tried  all  the  resources 
of  a  skilful  engineer  against  the  second  Frederic  ;  and  swerved 
not  from  her  steadiness,  when  that  prince,  imitating  an  atro- 
cious precedent  of  his  grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Crema,  ex- 
posed his  prisoners  upon  his  battering  engines  to  the  stones 
that  were  hurled  by  their  fellow-citizens  upon  the  walls.i 

Of  the  government  which  existed  in  the  republics  of  Italy 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  no  definite  sketch 
can  be  traced.  The  chroniclers  of  those  times  are  few  and 
jejune ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  contemporaries,  rather  intimate 
than  describe  the  civil  polity  of  their  respective  countries.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  weary  task,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to  de- 
lineate the  constitutions  of  thirty  or  forty  little  states  which 


a  Muratori,  Aniiquit.  Ilat.   Dissert.  »S. 

b  See  these  sieirei  in  the  "iecond  and 

third    volumes   of    SitinoDdi.    That    of 


Ancona,  t.  ii,  pp.  t4S-3o6,  is  told  with  rp- 
inarlcablc  elepance,  and  several  interest' 
ing  circumstances. 
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were  in  perpetual  fluctuation.  The  magistrates  elected  in  al- 
most all  of  thcni,  when  they  first  began  to  shake  off  the  juris- 
diction of  their  count  or  bishop,  were  styled  consuls ;  a  word 
very  expressive  to  an  Italian  ear,  since,  in  the  darkest  ages, 
tradition  must  have  preserved  some  acquaintance  with  the 
republican  government  of  Rome.f  The  consuls  were  always 
annual ;  and  their  office  comprehended  the  command  of  the 
national  militia  in  war,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  justice 
and  preservation  of  public  order ;  but  their  number  was  vari- 
ous ;  two,  four,  six,  or  even  twelve.  In  their  legislative  and 
deliberative  councils  the  Lombards  still  copied  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, or  perhaps  fell  naturally  into  the  form  most  calcu- 
lated to  unite  sound  discretion  with  the  exercise  of  popular 
sovereignty.  A  council  of  trust  and  secrecy  (della  credenza) 
was  composed  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  who  took  the 
management  of  pubUc  affairs,  and  may  be  called  the  ministers 
of  the  state.  But  the  decision  upon  matters  of  general  impor- 
tance, treaties  of  alliance  or  declarations  of  war,  the  choice  of 
consuls  or  ambassadors,  belonged  to  the  general  council. 
This  appears  not  to  have  been  uniformly  constituted  in  every 
city;  and  according  to  its  composition  the  government  was 
more  or  less  democratical.  An  ultimate  sovereignty,  however, 
was  reserved  to  the  mass  of  tlie  people ;  and  a  parliament  or 
general  assembly  was  held  to  deliberate  on  any  change  in  the 
form  of  constitution. rf 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  and  singular 
species  of  magistracy  was  introduced  into  the  Lombard  cities. 
During  the  tyranny  of  Frederic  I.  he  had  appointed  officers  of 
his  own,  called  podestas,  instead  of  the  elective  consuls.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  memorial  of  despotic  power  should  not 
have  excited  insuperable  alarm  and  disgust  in  the  free  repub- 
lics. But,  on  the  contrary,  they  almost  universally,  after  the 
peace  of  Constance,  revived  an  office  which  had  been  abrogated 
when  they  first  rose  in  rebellion  against  Frederic.  From  ex- 
perience, as  we  must  presume,  of  the  partiality  which  their 
domestic  factions  carried  into  the  administration  of  justice,  it 
became  a  general  practice  to  elect,  by  the  name  of  podesta, 
a  citizen  of  some  neighboring  state  as  their  general,  their 


c  Landulf.  the  younijer,  whose  history 
of  Milan  fjcl*!)!!*  from  io<>4  to  iijj, 
calli  himself  publiconim  nfficinnim  par- 
ticepi  et  cotuHlum  epistolanirn  di'-'ntnr. 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  v.  p.  486.    This  is, 


I  believe  the  earliest  mention  of  those 
magintniteB.  Muratori.  .Acnali  d'  Italia, 
A.D.    1107. 

rfMumori,   Dissert.  46  and  5^    Sis- 
mondi,  t.  i.  p.  185. 
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criminal  judge,  and  preserver  of  the  peace.  The  last  duty  was 
I  frequently  arduous,  and  required  a  vigorous  as  well  as  an  up- 
right magistrate.  Offences  against  the  laws  and  security  of 
the  commonwealth  were  during  the  middle  ages  as  often,  per- 
haps more  often,  committed  by  the  rich  and  powerful  than 
by  the  inferior  class  of  society.  Ruck  and  licentious  manners, 
family  feuds  and  private  revenge,  or  the  mere  insolence  of 
strength,  rendered  the  execution  of  criminal  justice  practically 
and  in  every  day's  experience,  what  is  now  little  required,  a 
necessary  protection  to  the  poor  against  oppression.  The  sen- 
tence of  a  magistrate  against  a  powerful  offender  was  not  pro- 
nounced without  danger  of  tumult ;  it  was  seldom  executed 
without  force.  A  convicted  criminal  was  not,  as  at  present, 
the  stricken  deer  of  society,  whose  disgrace  his  kindred  shrink 
from  participating,  and  whose  memory  they  strive  to  forget. 
•Imputing  his  sentence  to  iniquity,  or  glorying  in  an  act  which 
tlie  laws  of  his  fellovv-citiiiens,  but  not  their  sentiments,  con- 
demned, he  stood  upon  his  defence  amidst  a  circle  of  friends. 
The  Saw  was  to  be  enforced  not  against  an  individual,  but  a 
family — not  against  a  family,  but  a  faction — not  perhaps 
against  a  local  faction,  but  the  whole  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  name, 
which  might  become  interested  in  the  quarrel.  The  podestu 
was  to  arm  the  republic  against  her  refractory  citizen ;  his 
house  was  to  be  besieged  and  razed  to  the  ground,  his  de- 
fenders to  be  quelled  by  violence :  and  thus  the  people,  become 
familiar  with  outrage  and  homicide  under  the  command  of 
their  magistrates,  were  more  disposed  to  repeat  such  scenes 
at  the  instigation  of  their  passions.* 

The  podesta  was  sometimes  chosen  in  a  general  assembly, 
sometimes  by  a  select  number  of  citizens.  His  office  was 
annua!,  though  prolonged  in  peculiar  emergencies.  He  was 
invariably  a  man  of  noble  family,  even  in  those  cities  which 
excluded  their  own  nobility  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  received  a  fixed  salary,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  city  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  such  charges  as  might  be  adduced  against  his 
conduct.  He  could  neither  marry  a  native  of  the  city,  nor 
have  any  relation  resident  within  the  district,  nor  even,  so  great 
was  their  jealousy,  cat  or  drink  in  the  house  of  any  citizen. 

r  Siimondi,  I,  ili.  p.  js8;  from  whom        trated   by   Vilf*ni'g  histriry  of  Florence 
the  substance   of  these  observations  is        and  Stella's   annals  of  Genoa, 
borrowed.    They  may  be  copiously  illua- 
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The  auihorhy  of  these  foreign  magistrates  was  not  by  any 
means  alike  in  all  dtics.  In  some  be  seems  to  have  superseded 
the  consuls,  and  commanded  the  annies  in  war.  In  others,  as 
&lilan  and  Florence,  hb  authorit)-  was  merely  judicial.  We 
find  in  some  of  the  old  annals  the  years  headed  by  the  names  ol 
the  podestas.  as  by  those  of  the  consuls  in  the  history  ol  Rome.' 
The  effects  of  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  that  had  so  fatally 
breathed  upon  the  repubhcs  of  Lombardy  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  national  interests,  or  to  the  grand  distinction  of 
Gueli  and  Ghibelin.  Dissensions  glowed  in  the  heart  of  every 
city,  and  as  the  danger  of  foreign  war  became  distant,  these 
grew  more  fierce  and  unappeasable.  The  feudal  system  had 
been  established  upon  the  principle  of  territorial  aristocracy; 
it  maintained  the  authority,  it  encouraged  the  pride  of  rank. 
Hence,  when  the  rural  nobility  were  compelled  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  cities,  they  preserved  the  ascendency  of  birth  and 
riches.  From  the  natural  respect  which  is  shown  to  these  ad- 
vantages, all  offices  of  trust  and  command  were  shared  amongst 
them;  it  is  not  material  whether  this  were  by  positive  right 
or  continual  usage.  A  limited  aristocracy  of  this  description, 
where  the  inferior  citizens  possess  the  right  of  selecting  their 
magistrates  by  free  suffrage  from  a  numerous  body  of  nobles, 
is  not  among  the  worst  forms  of  government,  and  affords  no 
contemptible  security  against  oppression  and  anarchy.  This 
regimen  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Lombard 
cities  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  though,  in 
so  great  a  deficiency  of  authentic  materials,  it  would  be  too 
peremptory  to  assert  this  as  an  unequivocal  truth.  There  is 
one  very  early  instance,  in  the  year  1041,  of  a  civil  war  at  Milan 
between  the  capitanei,  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  and  the  plebeian 
burgesses,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  III. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  ill  treatment  which  the  latter  experienced 
— as  was  usual  indeed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  which  was 
endured  with  inevitable  submission  everywhere  else.  In  this 
civil  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  the  nobility  were  obliged 
to  leave  Milan,  and  carr>'  on  the  contest  in  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
and  one  of  their  class,  by  name  Lanzon,  whether  moved  by 
ambition,  or  by  virtuous  indignation  against  tyranny,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people.^ 


f  Muntori,   DiiKcrt.  4,6. 
fliandultus,  Hiit.  MedioUn,  in  Script. 
Kenim  lUl.  t.  iv.  p.  86;  Muratori,  Dis- 


tort. %a  ;  Annali  d'  Italia,  A.n.  1041;  t. 
Marc,  t.  lii.  p.  94. 
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From  this  time  we  scarcely  find  any  mention  of  dissensions 
among  the  two  orders  till  alter  the  peace  of  Constance — a  proof, 
however  defective  the  contemporary  annals  may  be,  that  such 
disturbances  had  neither  been  frequent  nor  serious.  A  schism 
between  the  nobles  and  people  is  noticed  to  have  occurred  at 
Faenza  in  1185.  A  serious  civil  war  of  some  duration  broke 
out  between  them  at  Brescia  in  1200.  From  this  lime  mutual 
jealousies  interrupted  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  other  cities, 
but  it  is  about  1220  that  they  appear  to  have  taken  a  decided 
aspect  of  civil  war ;  within  a  few  years  of  that  epoch  the  ques- 
tion of  aristocratical  or  popular  command  was  tried  by  arms 
in  Milan,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Cremona,  and  Bologna.* 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  these  feuds, 
which  tlie  meagre  historians  of  the  time  are  seldom  much 
disposed  to  elucidate,  and  which  they  saw  with  their  own 
prejudices.  A  writer  of  the  present  age  would  show  little 
philosophy  if  he  were  to  heat  his  passions  by  the  reflection, 
as  it  wcrCf  of  those  forgotten  animosities,  and  aggravate,  like 
a  partial  contemporary,  the  failings  of  one  or  another  faction. 
We  have  no  need  of  positive  testimony  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  general  tenor  of  their  history.  We  know  that  a  nobility 
is  always  insolent,  that  a  populace  is  always  intemperate;  and 
may  safely  presume  that  the  former  began,  as  the  latter  ended, 
by  injustice  and  abuse  of  power.  At  one  time  the  aristocracy, 
not  content  with  seeing  the  annual  magistrates  selected  from 
their  body,  would  endeavor  by  usurpation  to  exclude  the  bulk 
of  the  citizens  from  suffrage.  At  another,  the  merchants,  grown 
proud  by  riches,  and  confident  of  their  strength,  would  aim 
at  obtaining  the  honors  of  the  state,  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  nobility.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  commer- 
cial wealth,  and  indeed  of  freedom  and  social  order,  which  are 
the  parents  of  wealth.  There  is  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
a  term  at  which  exclusive  privileges  must  be  relaxed,  or  the 
possessors  must  perish  along  with  them.  In  one  or  two  cities 
a  temporary  con;promise  was  made  tlirough  the  intervention 
of  the  pope,  whereby  offices  of  public  trust,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were  divided,  in  equal  proportions,  or  otherwise, 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  This  also  is  no  bad  ex- 
pedient, and  proved  singularly  efficacious  in  appeasing  the  dis- 
sensions of  ancient  Rome. 

kSicmoDdi,   t.    ii.    p.   4m;    Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  a.i>.  1185,  &c. 
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There  is,  however,  a  natural  preponderance  in  the  popular 
scale,  which,  in  a  fair  trial,  invariably  gains  on  that  of  the 
less  numerous  class.  The  artisans,  who  composed  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  were  arranged  in  companies  according  to 
their  occupations.  Sometimes,  as  at  Milan,  they  formed  sep- 
arate associations,  with  rules  for  their  internal  government.! 
The  clubs,  called  at  Milan  la  Motta  and  la  Credenza,  obtained 
a  degree  of  weight  not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  consider 
the  spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which  belongs  to  such  frater- 
nities ;  and  we  shall  see  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  here- 
after in  the  republic  of  Florence.  To  so  formidable  and  or- 
ganized a  democracy  the  nobles  opposed  their  numerous  fam- 
ilies, the  generous  spirit  that  belongs  to  high  birth,  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth  and  established  name.  The  members  of  each 
distinguished  family  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  same  street ; 
their  houses  were  fortified  with  square  massive  towers  of  com- 
manding height,  and  wore  the  semblance  of  castles  within 
the  walls  of  a  city.  Brancaleon,  the  famous  senator  of  Rome, 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  forty  of  these  domestic  entrench- 
ments, which  were  constantly  serving  the  purpose  of  civil* 
broils  and  outrage.  Expelled,  as  frequently  ha]>pened,  from 
the  city,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  nobles  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  superiority  in  the  use  of  cavalry,  and  to  lay  waste 
the  district,  till  weariness  of  an  unprofitable  contention  reduced 
the  citizens  to  terms  of  compromise.  But  when  all  these  re- 
sources were  inefTectual,  they  were  tempted  or  forced  to  sacri- 
fice the  public  liberty  to  their  own  welfare,  and  lent  their  aid 
to  a  foreign  master  or  a  domestic  usurper. 

In  all  these  scenes  of  turbulence,  whether  the  contest  was 
between  the  nobles  and  people  or  the  Guelf  or  Ghibelin  fac- 
tions, no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  conquerors.  The  van- 
quished lost  their  homes  and  fortunes,  and,  retiring  to  other 
cities  of  their  own  party,  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
In  a  popular  tumult  the  liouses  of  the  beaten  side  were  fre- 
quently levelled  to  the  ground — not  perhaps  from  a  sort  o! 
senseless  fury,  which  Muratori  inveighs  against,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  which  these  fortified  houses  inflicted  upon 
the  lower  citizens.  The  most  deadly  hatred  is  that  which 
men  exasperated  by  proscription  and  forfeiture  bear  to  their 
country;    nor  have  we  need  to  ask  any  other  cause  for  the 

i  Muratori,   Dissert   s^;   Sismondi,   t.  Hi.  p.  362. 
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calamities  of  Italy  than  the  bitterness  with  which  an  unsuc- 
cessful faction  was  thus  pursued  into  banishment.  When  the 
Ghibehns  were  returning  to  Florence,  after  a  tlefeat  given 
to  the  prevailing  party  in  1260,  it  was  proposed  among  them 
to  demolish  the  city  itself  which  had  cast  them  out ;  and,  but 
for  the  persuasion  of  one  man,  Farinata  degl'  Uberti,  their 
revenge  would  have  thus  extinguished  all  patriotism./  It  is 
lo  this  that  we  must  ascribe  their  proneness  to  call  in  assistance 
from  every  side,  and  to  invite  any  servitude  for  the  sake  of 
retaliating  upon  their  adversaries.  The  simple  love  of  public 
liberty  is  in  general,  I  fear,  too  abstract  a  passion  to  glow 
warmly  in  the  human  breast ;  and  though  often  invigorated 
as  well  as  determined  by  personal  animosities  and  predilec- 
tions, is  as  frequently  extinguished  by  the  same  cause. 

Independently  of  the  two  leading  differences  which  embat- 
tled the  citizens  of  an  Italian  state,  their  form  of  government 
and  their  relation  to  the  empire,  there  \vere  others  more  con- 
temptible though  not  less  mischievous.  In  every  city  the  quar- 
rels of  private  families  became  the  foundation  of  general  schism, 
sedition,  and  proscription.  Sometimes  these  blended  them- 
selves with  the  grand  distinctions  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  ;  some- 
times they  were  more  nakedly  conspicuous.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  one  or  two  prominent  examples.  Imilda  de' 
Lambertazzi,  a  noble  young  lady  at  Bologna,  was  surprised 
by  her  brothers  in  a  secret  interview  with  Boniface  Gieremei, 
whose  family  had  long  been  separated  by  the  most  inveterate 
enmity  from  her  own.  She  had  just  time  to  escape,  while  the 
Lambertazzi  despatched  her  lover  with  their  poisoned  daggers. 
On  her  return  she  found  his  body  still  warm,  and  a  faint  hope 
suggested  the  remedy  of  sucking  the  venom  from  his  wounds. 
But  it  only  communicated  itself  to  her  own  veins,  and  they 
were  found  by  her  attendants  stretched  lifeless  by  each  other's 
side.  So  cruel  an  outrage  wrouffht  the  Gieremei  to  madness ; 
they  formed  alliances  with  some  neighboring  republics;  the 
Lambertazzi  took  the  same  measures :  and  after  a  fight  in  the 
streets  of  Bologna,  of  forty  days'  duration,  the  latter  were 
driven  out  of  the  city,  with  all  the  Ghibelins,  their  political 
associates.    Twelve  thousand  citizens  were  condemned  to  ban- 


i  G.  Villanf,  1.  t).  c.  82.  Sismondi. 
I  cannot  forgive  Dante  for  placing  this 
patriot  tri  1'  anime  piii  nero,  in  one  of 
the  worst  rcgioni  01  his  Inferno.    The 


conTcraation  of  the  poet  with  Farinata, 
cant,  to,  is  very  fine,  and  illustrative  of 
Florentine  history. 
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ishment,  their  houses  razed^  and  their  estates  confiscated.* 
Florence  was  at  rest  till,  in  1215,  the  assassination  of  an  indi- 
vidual produced  a  mortal  feud  between  the  families  Buondel- 
monli  and  Uberti,  in  which  all  the  city  took  a  part.  An  out- 
rage committed  at  Pistoja  in  1300  split  the  inhabitants  into  the 
parties  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  ;  and  these,  spreading  to  Florence, 
created  one  of  the  most  virulent  divisions  which  annoyed  that 
republic.  In  one  of  the  changes  which  attended  this  little 
ramification  of  faction,  Florence  expelled  a  young  citizen  who 
had  borne  offices  of  magistracy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Bianchi.  Dante  Alighieri  retired  to  the  courts  of  some  Ghibe- 
lin  princes,  where  his  sublime  and  inventive  mind,  in  the  gloom 
of  exile,  completed  that  original  combination  of  vast  and  ex- 
travagant conceptions  with  keen  political  satire  which  has 
given  immortality  to  his  name,  and  even  lustre  to  the  petty 
contests  of  his  time.' 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Lombard  republic  their  diflfer- 
ences,  as  well  mutual  as  domestic,  had  been  frequently  appeased 
by  the  mediation  of  the  emperors ;  and  the  loss  of  this  salutary 
influence  may  be  considered  as  no  slight  evil  attached  to  that 
absolute  emancipation  which  Italy  attained  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  popes  sometimes  endeavored  to  interpose  an 
authority  which,  though  not  quite  so  direct,  was  lield  in  greater 
veneration;  and  if  their  own  tempers  had  been  always  pure 
from  the  selfish  and  vindictive  passions  of  those  whom  they 
influenced,  might  have  produced  more  general  and  permanent 
good.  But  they  considered  the  Ghibelins  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar enemies,  and  the  triumph  of  the  opposite  faction  as  the 
church's  best  security.  Gregory  X.  and  Nicholas  III.,  whether 
from  benevolent  motives,  or  because  their  jealousy  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Guelfs,  suggested  the  revival 
of  a  Ghibelin  party  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  power,  distinguished 
their  pontificate  by  enforcing  measures  of  reconciliation  in  all 
Italian  cities ;  but  their  successors  returned  to  the  ancient  pol- 
icy and  prejudices  of  Rome. 

The  singular  history  of  an  individual  far  less  elevated  in 
station  than  popes  or  emperors,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  be- 
longs to  these  times  and  to  this  subject.    This  Dominican  friar 


b  Sismondi,  f.  iii.  p.  442.  This  story 
may  suggest  that  of  Romro  and  Juliet, 
itself  founded  upon  an  Italian  novel, 
and  not  an  unnatural  picture  of  nun- 
ncrs. 


/  Dino  Compagmi,  in  Scr.  Rer,  Ital.  t. 
ix.;  Villani,  1st.  Fiorent.  I.  viii.;  Dante, 
pasaitn. 
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began  his  career  at  Bologna  in  1233,  preaching  the  cessation 
of  war  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  He  repaired  from  thence 
to  Padua,  to  Verona,  and  the  neighboring  cities.  At  his  com- 
mand men  laid  down  their  instruments  of  war,  and  embraced 
their  enemies.  With  that  susceptibility  of  transient  impulse 
natural  to  popular  governments,  several  republics  implored 
him  to  reform  their  laws  and  to  settle  their  differences.  A  gen- 
eral meeting  was  summoned  in  the  plain  of  Paquara,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Adige.  The  Lombards  poured  themselves  forth 
from  Romagna  and  the  cities  of  the  March  ■  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lins,  nobles  and  burghers,  free  citizens  and  tenantry  of  feudal 
lords,  marshalled  around  their  carroccios,  caught  from  the  lips 
of  the  preacher  the  allusive  promise  of  universal  peace.  They 
submitted  to  agreements  dictated  by  Fra  Giovanni,  which  con- 
tain Uttle  else  than  a  mutual  amnesty;  wliether  it  were  that 
their  quarrels  had  been  really  without  object,  or  that  he  had 
dexterously  avoided  to  determine  the  real  points  of  contention. 
But  power  and  reputation  suddenly  acquired  are  transitory. 
Not  satisfied  with  being  the  legislator  and  arbiter  of  Italian 
cities,  he  aimed  at  becoming  their  master,  and  abused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Vicenza  and  Verona  to  obtain  a  grant  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  Changed  from  an  apostle  to  an  usurper,  the  fate 
of  Fra  Giovanni  might  be  predicted;  and  lie  speedily  gave 
place  to  those  who,  though  they  made  a  worse  use  of  their 
power,  had,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  more  natural  pretensions 
to  possess  it.w 

m  Tirabo»chi,  Storia  dells  Lctteratun,  t.  it.   p.  314   (a  very   well-wrirten  ac- 
count) Siimondi,  t.  iL  p.  484. 
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PART  11. 


State  of  Italy  after  the  Extinction  of  die  House  of  Suabia — Conquest 
of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou — The  Lombard  Republics  become 
severally  subject  to  Princes  or  Usurpers — The  Visconti  of  Milan — 
Their  Aggrandizement — Decline  of  tlie  Imperial  Authority  over  Italy 
— Internal  State  of  Rome — Rienzi — Florence — Her  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment historically  traced  lo  the  End  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — Con- 
quest of  Pisa — Pisa — Its  Commerce,  Naval  Wars  with  Genoa,  and 
Decay — Genoa — Her  Contentions  with  Venice — War  of  Chioggio — 
Government  of  Genoa — Venice — Her  Origin  and  Prosperity — Vene- 
tian Government — Its  Vices — Territorial  Conquests  of  Venice — Mil- 
itary System  of  Italy — Companies  of  Adventure — i,  Foreign;  Guar- 
nicri,  Hawkwood — And  2,  Native;  Braccio,  Sforza — Improvements 
in  Military  Service — Arms,  Offensive  and  Defensive — Invention  of 
Gunpowder — Naples — First  Line  of  Anjou — Joanna  I.— Ladislaus — 
Joanna  II. — Francis  Sforza  becomes  Duke  of  Milan — Alfonzo  King 
of  Naples — State  of  Italy  dnriiig  the  Fifteenth  Century — Florence — 
Rise  of  the  Medici,  and  Ruin  of  their  Adversaries — Pretensions  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  Naples. 

From  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  in  1250,  to  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  a  long  and  undistinguished  period 
occurs,  whicli  it  is  impossible  to  break  into  any  natural  divi- 
sions. It  is  an  age  in  many  respects  highly  briHtant:  the 
age  of  poetry  and  letters,  of  art,  and  of  continual  improve- 
ment. Italy  displayed  an  intellectual  superiority  tn  this  period 
over  the  Transalpine  nations  which  certainly  had  not  appeared 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  her  political 
history  presents  a  labyrinth  of  petty  facts  so  obscure  and  of  so 
little  influence  as  not  to  arrest  the  attention,  so  intricate  and 
incapable  of  classification  as  to  leave  only  confusion  to  the 
memory.  The  general  events  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  and 
give  a  character  to  this  long  period,  are  the  establishment  of 
small  tyrannies  upon  the  ruins  of  republican  government  in 
most  of  the  cities,  the  gradual  rise  of  three  considerable  states, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and  the  naval  and  commercial 
rivalry  between  the  la!*t  city  and  Genoa,  the  final  acquisition 
by  the  popes  of  their  present  territorial  sovereignty,  and  the 
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revolutions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  lines  of  Anjou 
and  Aragon. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  IL  the  distinctions  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelin  became  destitute  of  all  rational  meaning.  The 
most  odious  crimes  were  constantly  perpetrated,  and  the  ut- 
most miseries  endured,  for  an  echo  and  a  shade  that  mocked 
the  deluded  enthusiasts  of  faction.  None  of  the  Guelfs  denied 
the  nominal  but  indefinite  sovereignty  of  the  empire;  and 
beyond  a  name  the  Ghibelins  themselves  would  have  been  little 
disposed  to  carry  it.  But  the  virulent  hatreds  attached  to  these 
words  grew  continually  more  implacable,  till  ages  of  ignominy 
and  tyrannical  government  had  extinguished  every  energetic 
passion  in  the  bosoms  of  a  degraded  people. 

In  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  Rome  appeared  to  have 
consummated  her  triumph;  and  although  the  Ghibelin  party 
was  for  a  little  time  able  to  maintain  itself,  and  even  to  g^in 
ground,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  yet  two  events  that  occurred 
not  long  afterwards  restored  the  ascendency  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  first  of  these  was  the  fall  of  Eccelin  da  Romano, 
whose  rapid  successes  in  Lombardy  appeared  to  threaten  the 
establishment  of  a  tremendous  despotism,  and  induced  a  tem- 
porary union  of  Giiclf  and  Ghibelin  states,  by  which  he  was 
overthrown,  [.-v.d.  1259]  The  next  and  far  more  important 
was  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Naples.  This  kingdom  had  been 
occupied,  after  the  death  of  Conrad,  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 
Manfred,  in  the  behalf,  as  he  at  first  pretended,  of  young  Con- 
radin  the  heir,  but  in  fact  as  his  own  acquisition,  [a.d.  1254.]' 
He  was  a  prince  of  an  active  and  firm  mind,  well  fitted  for  his 
difficult  post,  to  whom  the  Ghibelins  looked  up  as  their  head, 
and  as  the  representative  of  his  father.  It  was  a  natural  ob- 
ject with  the  popes,  independently  of  their  ill-will  towards 
a  son  of  Frederic  IL,  to  see  a  sovereign  on  whom  they  could 
better  rely  placed  upon  so  neighboring  a  throne.  Charles 
Count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  was  tempted  by  them 
to  lead  a  crusade  (for  as  such  all  wars  for  the  interest  of  Rome 
were  now  considered)  against  the  Neapolitan  usurper.  The 
chance  of  a  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Naples,  and  had  a  striking 
influence  upon  the  history  of  Europe  for  several  centuries. 
[a.d.  1266.]  Manfred  was  killed  in  the  field;  but  there  re- 
mained the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Frederics,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
years  old,  Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  who  rashly,  as  we  say  at 
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least  after  the  event,  attempted  to  regain  his  inheritance.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles ;  and  the  voice  of  those  rude  ages» 
as  well  as  of  a  more  enlightened  posterity,  has  united  in  brand- 
ing with  everlasting  infamy  the  name  of  that  prince,  who  did 
not  hesitate  lo  purchase  the  security  of  his  own  title  by  the 
public  execution  of  an  honorable  competitor,  or  rather  a  right- 
ful claimant  of  the  throne  he  had  usurped,  [a.d.  1268.]  With 
Conradin  the  house  of  Suabia  was  extinguished ;  but  Con- 
stance, the  daughter  of  Manfred,  had  transported  his  right 
to  Sicily  and  Naples  into  the  house  of  Aragon,  by  her  marriage 
with  Peter  III. 

This  success  of  a  monarch  selected  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
as  their  particular  champion,  turned  the  tide  of  faction  over  all 
Italy.  He  expelled  the  Ghibelins  from  Florence,  of  which  they 
had  a  few  years  before  obtained  a  complete  command  by  means 
of  their  memorable  victory  upon  the  river  Arbia.  After  the 
fall  of  Conradin  that  party  was  everywhere  discouraged.  Ger- 
many held  out  small  hopes  of  support,  even  when  the  imperial 
throne,  which  had  long  been  vacant,  should  be  filled  by  one 
of  her  princes.  The  populace  were  in  almost  every  city  at- 
tached to  the  church  and  to  the  name  of  Guelf;  the  kings 
of  Naples  employed  their  arms,  and  the  popes  their  excom- 
munications :  so  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  of  Ghibelin  was  a  term  of  proscription  in  the 
majority  of  Lombard  and  Tuscan  republics.  Charles  was  con- 
stituted by  the  pope  vicar-general  in  Tuscany.  This  was  a  new 
pretension  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  name  the  lieutenants  of 
the  empire  during  its  vacancy,  which  indeed  could  not  be  com- 
pletely filled  up  without  their  consent.  It  soon,  however,  be- 
came evident  that  he  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Some 
of  the  popes  themselves,  Gregory  X.  and  Nicholas  IV.,  grew 
jealous  of  their  own  creature.  At  the  congress  of  Cremona,  in 
1269,  it  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  Charles  the  seigniory  of 
all  the  Guelf  cities ;  but  the  greater  part  were  prudent  enough 
to  choose  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  master." 

The  cities  of  Lombardy,  however,  of  either  denominatioh, 


■  Siamondi,  t  !U.  p.  4»7.  Severml,  how- 
ever, includingr  Milan,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Charles  the  Mine  year.  Ibid. 
In  1273  he  was  lord  of  Alessandria  and 
Piacenza,  and  received  tribute  frotn  Mi- 
lan, Itolo^a,  and  mo«t  Ix)nibard  cities. 
Muratori.  It  was  evidently  his  intention 
to  avail  himself  oi  the  vacancy  of  the 


empire,  and  either  to  acquire  that  title 
bimself.  or  at  least  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  emperors  had  done  to  the 
Italian  states;  which,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, left  them  in  possession  of  every- 
thinj?  that  we  call  independence,  with 
the  reservation  of  a  nominal  allegiance. 
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were  no  longer  influenced  by  that  generous  disdain  of  one 
man's  will  which  is  to  repubUcan  governments  what  chastity  is 
to  women — a  conservative  principle,  never  to  be  reasoned 
upon,  or  subjected  to  calculations  of  utility.  By  force,  or 
stratagem,  or  free  consent,  almost  all  the  Lombard  republics 
had  already  fallen  under  the  )oke  of  some  leading  citizen, 
who  became  the  lord  (signorc)  or,  in  the  German  sense,  tyrant 
of  his  country.  The  first  instance  of  a  voluntary  delegation 
of  sovereignty  was  that  above  mentioned  of  Ferrara,  which 
placed  itself  under  the  lord  of  Este.  Eccelin  made  himself 
truly  the  tyrant  of  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige ;  and  such  ex- 
perience ought  naturally  to  have  inspired  the  Italians  with 
more  universal  abhorrence  of  despotism.  But  every  danger 
appeared  trivial  in  the  eyes  of  exasperated  factions  when  com- 
pared with  the  ascendency  of  their  adversaries.  Weary  of 
unceasing  and  useless  contests,  in  which  ruin  fell  with  an 
alternate  but  equal  hand  upon  cither  party,  liberty  withdrew 
from  a  people  who  disgraced  her  name ;  and  the  tumultuous, 
the  brave,  the  intractable  Lombards  became  eager  to  submit 
themselves  to  a  master,  and  patient  under  the  heaviest  op- 
pression. Or,  if  tyranny  sometimes  overstepped  the  limits  of 
forbearance,  and  a  seditious  rising  expelled  the  reigning 
prince,  it  was  only  to  produce  a  change  of  hands,  and  transfer 
the  impotent  people  to  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  worse,  des- 
potism.fr  In  many  cities  not  a  conspiracy  was  planned,  not  a 
sigh  was  breathed,  in  favor  of  republican  government,  after 
once  they  had  passed  under  the  sway  of  a  single  person. 
The  progjess  indeed  was  gradual,  though  sure,  from  limited 
to  absolute,  from  temporar>'  to  hereditary  power,  from  a  just 
and  conciliating  rule  to  extortion  and  cruelty.  But  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  latest,  all  those 
cities  which  had  spurned  at  the  faintest  mark  of  submission 
to  the  emperors  lost  even  the  recollection  of  self-government, 
and  were  bequeathed,  like  an  undoubted  patrimony,  among 
the  children  of  their  new  lords.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
usurpation ;  and  such  the  vengeance  that  Heaven  reserves  for 


b  See  Bn  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  one  tyrant  was  exchanged  Tor  an- 
other,  Jn  the  f.ite  oF  Passerino  Bonac- 
ror»i,  lord  of  Mantua,  in  ij^S.  Luigi 
di  Goniaga  surprised  him,  rode  the  city 
(corse  ia  cilti.)  with  a.  troop  of  horse, 
crying.  Viva  II  popralo,  e  rnuoja  Mesacr 
Fasserino  e  Ic  sue  gahetlel    killed  Pas- 


srrino  upon  the  spot,  put  hii  aon  to 
death  in  cold  blood,  e  pol  «i  fece  tignore 
della  terra.  Villani,  I.  x.  c.  99>  observe*, 
like  a  Kood  republican,  that  God  had 
fuIJilled  in  this  the  wofd«  ol  his  Gospel 
(query,  what  Gospel?),  I  will  slay  my 
enemy  by  my  enemy — abatteado  I'uno 
tiranno  per  raltre. 
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those  who  wa^te  in  license  and  (action  its  first  of  sodal  bless- 
ings, liberty  .f 

The  city  most  distinguished  in  both  wars  against  the  house 
of  Suabia  for  an  unconquerable  attachment  to  republican  in- 
stitutions, was  the  first  to  sacrifice  them  in  a  few  years  after 
the  death  of  Frederic  II.  Milan  had  for  a  considerable  time 
been  agitated  by  civil  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and 
inferior  citizens.  These  parties  were  pretty  equally  balanced, 
and  their  success  was  consequently  alternate.  Each  had  its 
own  podesta,  as  a  party-leader,  distinct  from  the  legitimate 
magistrate  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the  nobility  was  their 
archbishop,  Fra  Leon  Perego;  the  people  chose  Martin  della 
Torre,  one  of  a  noble  family  which  had  ambitiously  sided 
with  the  democratic  faction.  In  consequence  of  the  crime  of 
a  nobleman,  who  had  murdered  one  of  his  creditors,  the  two 
parties  took  up  arms  in  1257.  A  civil  war.  of  various  suc- 
cess, and  interrupted  by  several  pacifications,  which  in  that 
unhappy  temper  could  not  be  durable,  was  terminated  in 
about  two  years  by  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  by  the  election  of  Martin  della  Torre  as  chief  and  lord 
(capitano  e  signore)  of  the  people.  Though  the  Milanese 
did  not  probably  intend  to  renounce  the  sovereignty  resident 
in  their  general  assemblies,  yet  they  soon  lost  the  republican 
spirit;  five  in  succession  of  the  family  della  Torre  might  be 
said  to  reign  in  Milan ;  each,  indeed,  by  a  formal  election, 
but  with  an  implied  recognition  of  a  sort  of  hereditary  title. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  Visconti,  a  family  of  opposite 
interests,  supplanted  the  Torriani  at  Milan ;  and  the  rivalry 
between  these  great  houses  was  not  at  an  end  till  the  final 
establishment  of  Matteo  Visconti  in  1313 ;  but  the  people  were 
not  othenvise  considered  than  as  aiding  by  force  the  one 
or  other  party,  and  at  most  deciding  between  the  pretensions 
of  their  masters. 

The  vigor  and  concert  infused  into  the  Guelf  party  by  the 
successes  of  Qiarles  of  Anjou,  were  not  very  durable.    That 


<  S«e  the  observations  of  Siamondi,  t. 
{«.  n.  212.  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lom- 
bard lirnori  (I  know  not  of  any  Eoglish 
word  that  characferiMS  them,  except 
tjrrant  in  its  primitive  sense)  during  tlie 
first  period  of  their  dominion.  They 
were  g^enerally  chosen  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  sometimes  for  a  ^hort  term, 
prolonged   in   the  same   manner.     The 


people  was  consulted  upon  several  oc- 
casions. At  Milan  there  was  a  council  of 
000  nobles,  not  permanent  or  represent- 
ative, but  selected  and  convened  at  the 
discretion  of  the  government,  through- 
out the  reiirns  of  the  Visconti.  Corio, 
pp.  519,  583.  Thus,  as  Sismondi  remarks, 
they  respected  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  while  tbcjr  destroyed  its  liberty 
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prince  was  soon  involved  in  a  protracted  and  unfortunate 
r.juarrel  Virith  the  kings  of  Aragon,  to  whose  protection  his 
revolted  subjects  in  Italy  had  recurred.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  men  of  energetic  character  retrieved  the  Ghibelin  in- 
terests in  Lombardy,  and  even  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  The 
Visconti  were  acknowledged  heads  of  that  faction.  A  family 
early  established  as  lords  of  Verona,  the  della  Scala,  main- 
tained the  credit  of  the  same  denomination  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Adriatic.  Castruccio  Castrucani,  an  adventurer  of  re- 
markable ability,  rendered  himself  prince  of  Lucca,  and  drew 
over  a  formidable  accession  to  the  imperial  side  from  the 
heart  of  the  church-party  in  Tuscany,  though  his  death  re- 
stored the  ancient  order  of  things.  The  inferior  tyrants  were 
partly  Guelf,  partly  Ghibelin,  according  to  local  revolutions; 
but  upon  the  whole  the  latter  acquired  a  gradual  ascendency. 
Those  indeed  who  cared  for  the  independence  of  Italy,  or  for 
their  own  power,  had  far  less  to  fear  from  the  phantom  of 
imperial  prerogatives,  long  intermitted  and  incapable  of  be- 
ing enforced,  than  from  the  new  race  of  foreign  princes  whom 
the  church  had  substituted  for  the  house  of  Simbia.  The 
Angevin  kings  of  Naples  were  sovereigns  of  Provence,  and 
from  thence  easily  encroached  upon  Piedmont,  and  threatened 
the  Milanese.  Robert,  the  third  of  this  line,  almost  openly 
aspired,  like  his  grandfather  Charles  I.,  to  a  real  sovereignty 
over  Italy,  His  offers  of  assistance  to  Guelf  cities  in  war 
were  always  coupled  with  a  demand  of  the  sovereignty.  Many 
yielded  to  his  ambition ;  and  even  Florence  twice  bestowed 
upon  him  a  temporary  dictatorship.  In  13 14  he  was  acknowl- 
edged lord  of  Lucca,  Florence,  Pa  via,  Alessandria,  Bergamo, 
and  the  cities  of  Romagna.  In  1318  the  Guelfs  of  Genoa 
found  no  other  resource  against  the  Ghibelin  emigrants  wlio 
were  under  their  walls  than  to  resign  their  liberties  to  the 
King  of  Naples  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  which  he  procured 
to  be  renewed  for  six  more.  The  Avignon  popes,  especially 
John  XXII.,  out  of  blind  hatred  to  the  Emperor  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Visconti  family,  abetted  all  these  measures 
of  ambition.  But  they  were  rendered  abortive  by  Robert's 
death  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  of  his  kingdom. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  al- 
most as  many  princes  in  the  north  of  Italy  as  there  had  been 
free  cities  in  the  preceding  age.    Their  equality,  and  the  fre- 
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quent  domestic  revolutions  which  made  their  seat  unsteady, 
kept  them  for  a  while  from  encroaching  on  each  other.  Grad- 
ually, however,  they  became  less  numerous:  a  quantity  of 
obscure  tyrants  were  swept  away  from  the  smaller  cities ;  and 
the  people,  careless  or  hopeless  of  liberty,  were  glad  to  ex- 
cliange  the  rule  of  despicable  petty  usurpers  for  that  of  more 
distinguished  and  powerful  families.  About  the  year  1350 
the  central  parts  of  Lombardy  had  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Visconti.  Four  other  houses  occupied  the  second  rank : 
that  of  Este  at  Ferrara  and  Modena ;  of  Scala  at  Verona,  which 
under  Cane  and  Mastino  della  Scala  had  seemed  likely  to  con- 
test with  the  lords  of  Milan  the  supremacy  over  Lombardy ;  of 
Carrara  at  Padua,  which  later  than  any  Lombard  city  had  re- 
signed her  liberty  ;  and  of  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  which,  without 
ever  obtaining  any  material  extension  of  territory,  continued, 
probably  for  that  reason,  to  reign  undisturbed  till  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  these  united  were  hardly  a  match,  as  they 
sometimes  experienced,  for  the  Visconti.  That  family,  the 
object  of  every  league  formed  in  Italy  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
in  constant  hostility  to  the  church,  and  well  inured  to  inter- 
dicts and  excommunications,  producing  no  one  man  of  military 
talents,  but  fertile  of  tyrants  detested  for  their  perfidiousness 
and  cruelty,  was  nevertheless  enabled,  with  almost  uninter- 
rupted success,  to  add  city  after  city  to  the  dominion  of  Milan 
till  it  absorbed  all  the  north  of  Italy.  Under  Gian  Galeazzo, 
whose  reig^  began  in  1385,  the  viper  (their  armorial  bearing) 
assumed  indeed  a  menacing  attitude :  d  he  overturned  the  great 
family  of  Scala,  and  annexed  their  extensive  possessions  to  his 
own ;  no  power  intervened  from  Vercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Fel- 
tre  and  Belluno ;  while  the  free  cities  of  Tuscany,  Pisa,  Siena, 
Perugia,  and  even  Bologna,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  witchcraft,  vol- 
untarily called  in  a  dissembling  tyrant  as  their  master. 

Powerful  as  the  Visconti  were  in  Italy,  they  were  long  in 
washing  out  the  tinge  of  recent  usurpation,  which  humbled 
them  before  the  legitimate  dynasties  of  Europe.  At  the  siege 
of  Genoa  in  1318  Robert  King  of  Naples  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  challenge  of  Marco  Visconti  to  decide  their  quarrel 
in  single  combat.e    But  the  pride  of  sovereigns,  like  that  of 


rf  Allusions  to  heraldry  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  Italian  writers.  All  the  his- 
torians of  the  fourteenth  century  ha- 
bitually use  the  viper,  il  biKcionc,  aa  a 
synonyin  (or  tbc  power  of  Milan. 


e  Delia  quni  cosa  il  Re  motto  sde^o 
ne  prese.  Villani,  I.  ix.  c.  ai.  It  wa» 
reckoned  a  misalliance,  aa  l5anee  lell* 
us,  in  the  widow  of  Ninn  di  Gatlura,  a 
nobleman    of    Pisa,    though    a    sort   of 
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private  men,  .s  easily  set  aside  for  their  interest.  Galeazzo 
Visconti  purchased  with  100,000  florins  a  daughter  of  France 
for  his  son,  vvhich  the  French  historians  mention  as  a  deplor- 
able humiliation  for  their  crown.  A  few  years  afterivards, 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  certainly 
not  an  inferior  match,  espoused  Galeazzo's  daughter.  Both 
these  connections  were  short-lived;  but  the  vmion  of  Valen- 
tine, daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
1389,  produced  far  more  important  consequences,  and  served 
to  transmit  a  claim  to  her  descendants,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis 
I.,  from  which  the  Jong  calamities  of  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  chiefly  derived.  Not  long  after  this 
marriage  the  Visconti  were  tacitly  admitted  among  the  reign- 
ing princes,  by  the  erection  of  MiJan  into  a  duchy  under  letters- 
patent  of  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus.^  [a.d.  1395.] 

The  imperial  authority  over  Italy  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  A  long  interregnum 
followed  in  Germany ;  and  when  the  vacancy  was  supplied 
by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  he  was  too  prudent  to  dissipate 
his  moderate  resources  where  the  great  house  of  Suabia  had 
failed,  [a.d.  1272.]  About  forty  years  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Ilenry  of  Luxemburg,  a  prince,  like  Rodolph,  of  small 
hereditary  possessions,  but  active  and  discreet,  availed  him- 
self of  the  ancient  respect  borne  to  the  imperial  name,  and  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  Italians,  to  recover  for  a  very  short 
time  a  remarkable  influence.  [.'\.D.  1309.]  But,  though  pro- 
fessing neutrality  and  desire  of  union  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  he  could  not  succeed  in  removing  the  distrust  of 
the  former;  his  exigencies  impelled  him  to  large  demands  of 
money;  and  the  Italians,  when  they  counted  his  scanty  Ger- 
man cavalry,  perceived  that  disobedience  was  altogether  a 
matter  of  their  own  choice.  Henry  died,  however,  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  any  decisive  reverse.  His  successors,  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  Charles  IV.,  descended  from  the  Alps  with 
similar  motiveSf  but  after  some  temporary  good  fortune  were 
obliged  to  return,  not  without  discredit.  Yet  the  Italians 
never  broke  that  almost  invisible  thread  which  connected  them 
with  Germany ;  the  fallacious  name  of  Roman  emperor  still 
challenged  their  allegiance,  though  conferred  by  seven  Teu- 

prince  in  Sardiala.  to  marry  on«  of  the  /  Corio,  p.  saB. 
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tonic  electors  without  their  conoirrencc-  Even  Florence,  the 
most  independent  and  high-spirited  of  republics,  was  induced 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Charles  IV.  in  1355.  which,  while  it 
ooofinned  all  her  actual  liberties,  not  a  Uttle,  by  that  very 
coofinnation,  affected  her  sovereignty^  This  deference  to 
the  supposed  prerogatives  of  the  empire,  even  while  they  were 
least  formidabte,  was  partly  owing  to  jealousy  of  French  or 
Neapolitan  interference,  partly  by  the  national  hatred  of  the 
popes  who  had  seceded  to  Avignon,  and  in  some  d^ree  to  a 
misplaced  respect  for  antiquity,  to  which  the  revival  of  let- 
ters had  given  birth.  The  great  civilians,  and  the  much 
greater  poets,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  taught  Italy  to  con- 
sider her  emperor  as  a  dormant  sovereign,  to  whom  her  vari- 
ous principalities  and  republics  were  subordinate,  and  during 
whose  absence  alone  they  had  legitimate  authority. 

In  one  part,  however,  of  that  countr)%  the  empire  had.  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  period,  spontaneously  re- 
nounced its  sovereignty.  From  the  era  of  Pepin's  donation, 
confirmed  and  extended  by  many  subsequent  charters,  the 
Holy  See  had  tolerably  just  pretensions  to  the  province  en- 
titled Romagna,  or  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  But  the  popes, 
whose  menaces  were  dreaded  at  the  extremities  of  Europe, 
were  still  very  weak  as  temporal  princes.  Even  Innocent  III. 
had  never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  this  part  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony.  The  circumstances  of  Rodolph's  acces- 
sion inspired  Nicholas  III.  with  more  confidence.  That  em- 
peror granted  a  confirmation  of  everything  included  in  the 
donations  of  Louis  I.,  Otho,  and  his  other  predecessors:  but 
was  still  reluctant  or  ashamed  to  renounce  his  imperial  rights. 
Accordingly  his  charter  is  expressed  to  be  granted  without 


f  The  republic  of  Florence  w*i  at  ihij 
time  in  coniidcrablc  peril  from  a 
coalition  of  the  Tu»e»n  cities  sgiainst 
her,  which  rendered  the  protection  o{ 
the  emperor  convenient.  But  it  was  very 
reluctantly  that  the  acquiesced  in  even 
a  nominal  (ubmission  to  hi«  authority. 
The  Florentine  envoys,  in  their  first  ad- 
dress, would  only  use  the  words,  Santa 
Corona,  or  Serenissimo  Principe:  sen- 
za  ricordarlo  impcradore,  o  dimos- 
Irargli  alcuna  reverenza  di  lufrgertione 
domandando  che  it  commune  di  Fir<'nie 
volea  essendogti  ubbidienle.  Ic  colali 
e  le  cotali  franchiftie  per  mantenere  il 
luo  popolo  neir  utata  libertade.  Mat. 
Villani,  p.  J7«.  (Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xiv.) 
This  ttyle  made  Charlec  angry;  and  the 
city  «oon  atoned  for  it  bj  accepting  bis 


privilege.  In  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
aMtimcs  a  decided  tone  of  sovcreignTy. 
The  gonfalonier  and  priors  arc  declared 
to  be  his  vicars.  The  deputies  of  the 
city  did  homage  and  swore  obedience. 
Circumstances  induced  the  principal 
citizens  to  make  this  submission,  which 
they  knew  to  be  merely  nominal.  But 
the  high-spirited  people,  not  to  indif- 
ferent about  name*,  came  into  it  very 
unwillingly.  The  ueaty  was  seven  times 
proposed,  and  as  often  rejected,  in  the 
consiglio  del  popolo,  before  their  feel- 
ings were  subdued.  Its  publication  was 
received  with  no  marks  of  joy.  The 
public  buildings  atone  were  illuminated: 
but  a  pad  silence  indicated  the  wounded 
pride  of  every  private  citixen.— M.  Vil- 
lant,  pp.  :86,  J90.   Sismondi,  t.  vi.  p.  ajft. 
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diminution  of  the  empire  (situ  demembratione  imperit} ;  and  his 
chancellor  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  cities  of  Ro- 
magna.  But  the  pope  insisting  firmly  on  his  own  claim, 
Rodolph  discreetly  avoided  involving  himself  in  a  fatal  quar- 
rel, and,  in  1278,  absolutely  released  the  imperial  supremacy 
over  all  the  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Holy  See.i'i 

This  is  a  leading  epoch  in  the  temporal  monarchy  of  Rome. 
But  she  stood  only  in  the  place  of  the  emperor;  and  her 
ultimate  sovereignty  was  compatible  with  the  practicable  in- 
dependence of  the  free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers  who  had 
risen  up  among  them.  Bologna,  Faenza,  Rimini,  and  Ra- 
venna, with  many  others  less  considerable,  took  an  oath  in- 
deed to  the  pope,  but  continued  to  regulate  both  their  inter- 
nal concerns  and  foreign  relations  at  their  own  discretion. 
TTie  first  of  these  cities  was  far  preeminent  above  the  rest 
for  population  and  renown,  and,  though  not  without  several 
intermissions,  preserved  a  republican  character  till  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rest  were  soon  enslaved  by 
petty  tyrants,  more  obscure  than  those  of  Lombardy.  It  was 
not  easy  for  the  pontiffs  of  Avignon  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  a  dominion  which  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned;  but 
they  made  several  attempts  to  recover  it,  sometimes  with  spir- 
itual arms,  sometimes  with  the  more  efficacious  aid  of  mer- 
cenary troops.  The  annals  of  this  part  of  Italy  are  peculiarly 
uninteresting. 

Rome  itself  was,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  very  little 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  government  of  her  bishop.  His 
rights  were  indefinite,  and  unconfirmed  by  positive  law ;  the 
emperor  was  long  sovereign,  the  people  always  meant  to  be 
free.  Besides  the  common  causes  of  insubordination  and 
anarchy  among  the  Italians,  which  applied  equally  to  the 
capital  city,  other  sentiments  more  peculiar  to  Rome  pre- 
served a  continual,  though  not  uniform,  influence  for  many 
centuries.  There  still  remained  enough  in  the  wreck  of  that 
vast  inheritance  to  swell  the  bosoms  of  her  citizens  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  own  dignity.  They  bore  the  venerable 
name,  they  contemplated  the  monuments  of  art  and  empire, 
and  forgot,  in  the  illusions  of  national  pride,  that  the  tutelar 
gods  of  the  building  were  departed  forever.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century  these  recollections  were  heightened 

k  Mvratori,   ad   ann.    1274,    U75,   itjii  Siamondi,  t.  iii.  p.  461. 
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by  the  eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  political  heretic  who 
preached  against  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  a  temporary  intoxication  of  fancy,  they  were  led  to  make 
a  ridiculous  show  of  self-importance  towards  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  when  he  came  to  receive  the  imperial  crown ;  but  the 
German  sternly  chided  their  ostentation,  and  chastised  their 
resistance.!  With  the  popes  they  could  deal  more  securely. 
Several  of  them  were  expelled  from  Rome  during  that  age 
by  the  seditious  citizens.  Lucius  II.  died  of  hurts  received 
in  a  tumult.  Tlie  government  was  vested  in  fifty-six  senators, 
annually  chosen  by  the  people,  through  the  intervention  of 
an  electoral  body,  ten  delegates  from  each  of  the  thirteen  dis- 
tricts of  the  city./  This  constitution  lasted  not  quite  fifty 
years.  In  1192  Rome  imitated  the  prevailing  fashion  by  the 
appointment  of  an  annual  foreign  magistrate.*  Except  in 
name,  the  senator  of  Rome  appears  to  have  perfectly  resem- 
bled the  podesta  of  other  cities.  This  magistrate  superseded 
the  representative  senate,  who  had  proved  by  no  means 
adequate  to  control  the  most  lawless  aristocracy  of  Italy.  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  story  of  Brancaleon's  rigorous  and  in- 
flexible justice,  whidi  a  great  historian  has  already  drawn 
from  obscurity.  It  illustrates  not  the  annals  of  Rome  alone, 
but  the  general  state  of  Italian  society,  the  nature  of  a  podesta's 
duty,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  execution.  The  office  of  sena- 
tor survives  *  after  more  than  six  hundred  years ;  but  he  no 
longer  wields  the  "  iron  flail  " '  of  Brancaleon ;  and  his  nom- 
ination proceeds,  of  course,  from  the  supreme  pontifT,  not 
from  the  people.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the 
senate,  and  the  senator  who  succeeded  them,  exercised  one 
distinguishing  attribute  of  sovereignty,  tliat  of  coining  gold 
and  silver  money.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  with  legends 
in  a  very  republican  tone."»  Doubtless  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  the  popes  varied  according  to  their  personal  character. 
Innocent  III.  had  much  more  than  his  predecessors  for  al- 


t  Th«  impertinrnt  addre*s  of  a  Roman 
orator  to  Frederic,  and  his  answer,  are 
preserved  in  (Jtho  of  FrisinRcn.  I.  ii.  c. 
4j;  but  so  much  at  length,  that  we  may 
luspect  some  exaggeralion.  Otho  is 
rather  rhetorical.  They  may  be  read 
in  Gibbon,  c.  69. 

y  Sisinondi,  t.  ii.  p.  36.  Besides  Sis- 
mondi  and  Muratori,  I  would  refer  for 
the  history  of  Rome  during  the  middle 
■\ge*  to  the  la^it  chapters  of  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall. 


k  Ibid.,  p.  308. 

*  A.D.    1818. 

/  The  readers  of  Spenser  will  recoITeet 
the  iron  flail  of  Talus,  the  attendant  of 
Arthcgal,  emblematic  of  the  severe 
justice  of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Arthur  Grey,  shadowed  under  that 
•llcKorv. 

m  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  p.  289;  Moratorir 
Antiquit.  ItaL  DtMert.  27. 
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most  a  century,  or  than  some  of  his  successors.  He  made 
the  senator  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  which,  though  not 
very  comprehensive,  must  have  passed  in  those  times  as  a 
recognition  of  his  superiority." 

Though  there  was  much  less  obedience  to  any  legitimate 
power  at  Rome  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy,  even  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  yet,  after  the  secession  of  the  popes  to 
Avignon,  their  own  city  was  left  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
before.  Disorders  of  every  kind,  tumult  and  robber>',  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets.  The  Roman  nobility  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.  Not  content  with  their  own 
fortified  palaces,  they  turned  the  sacred  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity into  strongholds,  and  consummated  the  destruction  of 
time  and  conquest.  At  no  period  has  the  city  endured  such 
irreparable  injuries ;  nor  was  the  downfall  of  the  western  em- 
pire so  fatal  to  its  capital  as  the  contemptible  feuds  of  the 
Orsini  and  Colonna  families.  Whatever  there  was  of  gov- 
ernment, whether  administered  by  a  legate  from  Avignon  or 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  had  lost  all  hold  on  these  power- 
ful barons.  In  the  midst  of  this  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness, an  obscure  man,  Nicola  di  Rienzi,  conceived  the  project 
of  restoring  Rome,  not  only  to  good  order,  but  even  to  her 
ancient  greatness.  He  had  received  an  education  beyond  his 
birth,  and  nourished  his  mind  with  the  study  of  the  best 
writers.  After  many  liarangues  to  the  people,  which  the  no- 
bility, blinded  by  their  self-confidence,  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
press, Rienzi  suddenly  excited  an  insurrection,  and  obtained 
complete  success,  [a.d.  1347.]  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  new  government,  with  the  title  of  tribune,  and  with  almost 
unlimited  power.  The  first  effects  of  this  revolution  were 
wonderful.  All  the  nobles  submitted,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  the  roads  were  cleared  of  robbers ;  tranquillity  was 
restored  at  home;  some  severe  examples  of  justice  intimidated 
offenders ;  and  the  tribune  was  regarded  by  all  the  people  as 
the  destined  restorer  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Though  the  court 
of  Avignon  could  not  approve  of  such  an  usurpation,  it  tem- 
porized enough  not  directly  to  oppose  it.  Most  of  the  Italian 
republics,  and  some  of  the  princes,  sent  ambassadors,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  pretensions  which  were  tolerably  osten- 
tatious.    The  King  of  Hungary  and  Queen  of  Naples  sub- 

n  Sismondi,  p.  309. 
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mitted  their  quarrel  to  the  arbitration  of  Rienzi,  who  did  not, 
bovcvcr,  undertake  to  decide  upon  it.  But  this  sudden  ex- 
altation intoxicated  his  understanding,  and  exhibited  failings 
entirely  incompatible  with  his  elevated  condition.  If  Rienzi 
had  liTcd  in  our  own  age,  his  talents,  which  were  really  great, 
HTOuld  have  found  their  proper  orbit.  For  his  character  was 
one  not  unusual  among  literarj'  politicians — ^a  combination  of 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  enthusiasm  for  ideal  excellence, 
with  vanity,  inexperience  of  mankind,  unsteadiness,  and 
physical  timidity.  As  these  latter  qualities  became  conspicu- 
ous, they  eclipsed  his  virtues  and  caused  his  benefits  to  be 
forgotten ;  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  government,  and 
retire  into  exile.  After  several  years,  some  of  which  he  passed 
in  the  prisons  of  Avignon,  Rien2i  was  brought  back  to  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  Senator,  and  under  the  command  of  the  legate. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  Romans,  who  had  returned  to  their 
habits  of  insubordination,  would  gladly  submit  to  their  favor- 
ite tribune.  And  this  proved  the  case  for  a  few  months ;  but 
after  that  time  they  ceased  altogether  to  respect  a  man  who  so 
little  respected  himself  in  accepting  a  station  where  he  could 
no  longer  be  free;  and  Rienzi  was  killed  in  a  sedition.* 

Once  more,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Rienzi,  the  freedom 
of  Rome  seems  to  have  revived  in  republican  institutions, 
though  with  names  less  calculated  to  inspire  peculiar  recol- 
lections. Magistrates  called  bannerets,  chosen  from  the  thir- 
teen districts  of  the  city,  with  a  militia  of  three  thousand 
citizens  at  their  command,  were  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
commonwealth.  The  great  object  of  this  new  organization 
was  to  intimidate  the  Roman  nobility,  whose  outrages,  in  the 
total  absence  of  government,  had  grown  intolerable.  Several 
of  them  were  hanged  the  first  year  by  order  of  the  bannerets. 
The  citizens,  however,  had  no  serious  intention  of  throwing 


j^«.: 


0  SisRiondi,  t.  v.  c.  37;  t.  vi. 
Gibbon,  c.  70;  D«  Sade.  Vie  de  Pi- 
trmrquc,  t.  ii.  passirn;  Tiraboschi,  t.  vi.  p. 
3^  It  U  difficult  to  resist  the  admira- 
tion which  all  the  romantic  circum- 
•txncei  of  Ricnzi*»  history  tend  to  ex- 
cite, and  to  which  Petrarch  so  blindly 
gave  way.  That  ^eat  man's  char- 
•ctertstic  excellesce  was  not  tfoad 
common  tenae.  He  had  imbibed 
two  notions,  of  which  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd: 
that  Rome  bad  a  legitimate  right 
to  alt  her  ancient  authority  over 
the  rest  o(  the  world;  and  that  she  was 
Likely  to  recoTcr  this  authority  in  con- 


se<(iuence  of  the  revolution  produced  by 
Rienzi.  Giovanni  Villani,  living  at 
Florence,  and  a  stanch  repubficsn. 
formed  a  very  different  estimate,  which 
weigh*  more  than  the  enthusiastic 
panegyrics  of  Petrarch.  La  detta  im- 
presa  del  tribuno  era  un'  opera  fan- 
tastica,  e  di  poco  durarr.  1.  xii.  c  90. 
An  illustrious  female  writer  has  drawn 
with  a  single  stroke  the  character  of 
Rienxi,  Crescent  ius,  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  the  fond  restorers  of  Roman 
liberty,  «vt  on{  frit  Ut  tO¥V*nin  f«mr 
la  tspfratces.  Corinne,  t.  i.  a.  159. 
Could  Tacitus  have  excelled  this  r 
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off  their  allegiance  to  the  popes.  They  provided  for  their 
own  security,  on  account  of  the  lamentable  secession  and 
neglect  of  those  who  claimed  allegiance  while  they  denied 
protection.  But  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  and  welcome 
back  their  bishop  as  their  sovereign.  Even  without  this  they 
surrendered  their  republican  constitution  in  1362,  it  does  not 
appear  for  what  reason,  and  permitted  the  legate  of  Innocent 
VI.  to  assume  the  government.^  We  find,  however,  the  in- 
stitution of  bannerets  revived  and  in  full  authority  some  years 
afterwards.  But  the  internal  history  of  Rome  appears  to  be 
obscure,  and  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  examining  it 
minutely.  Some  degree  of  political  freedom  the  city  probably 
enjoyed  during  the  schism  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  discriminate  the  assertion  of  legitimate  privileges  from  the 
licentious  tumults  of  the  barons  or  populace.  In  1435  the 
Romans  formally  took  away  the  government  from  Eugenius 
IV.,  and  elected  seven  signiors  or  chief  magistrates,  like  the 
priors  of  Florence.?  But  this  revolution  vi/'as  not  of  long 
continuance.  On  the  death  of  Eugenius  the  citizens  delib- 
erated upon  proposing  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  future 
pope.  Stephen  Porcaro,  a  man  of  good  family  and  inflamed 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty,  was  one  of  their  principal  in- 
stigators. But  the  people  did  not  sufficiently  partake  of  that 
spirit.  No  measures  were  taken  upon  this  occasion ;  and 
Porcaro,  whose  ardent  imagination  disguised  the  hopelessness 
of  his  enterprise,  tampering  in  a  fresh  conspiracy,  was  put  to 
death  under  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.^ 

The  province  of  Tuscany  continued  longer  than  Lombardy 
under  the  government  of  an  imperial  lieutenant.  It  was  not 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  the  cities  of 
Florence,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Arezzo,  Pistoja,  and  several  less 
considerable,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  already  their  own 
elected  magistrates,  became  independent  republics.  Their 
history  is,  with  the  exception  of  Pisa,  very  scanty  till  the  death 
of  Frederic  II.  The  earliest  fact  of  any  importance  recorded 
of  Florence  occurs  in  1184,  when  it  is  said  that  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  took  from   her  the  dominion  over  the  district  or 


p  Matt.  Villani,  pp.  576,  604.  709:  Sis- 
mondi.  t,  v.  p.  oi.  He  »e«ni9  to  have 
ovrrlooked  the  former  period  of  ijovern- 
ment  by  bannereti,  arid  refers  their  in- 
■titution  to  IJ75. 


q  Script.  Rerum  Italic,  t.  iii,  par.  1^ 
p.  tijS. 

r  Id.  pp.  itjr,  1134:  SUmoadi,  t.  x.  ^ 
18. 
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and  restored  it  to  tbe  rnral  oobifitx,  od  accxmnt  of 
ncnt  to  the  cbnrch.^    This  I  chiefly  mention  to 


the  system  pnrsoed  by  tbe  dties  of  biiii^ii^  tbe 
tcnitorial  profirietors  iti  tbetr  neigfafaoriiood  tmder  sobjec- 
tion.  Daring  the  reign  of  Frederic  IL  Florence  became,  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  an  ally  of  the  popes.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  strong  Ghtbelin  party,  comprehending  many  of  the  greatest 
hmilies,  which  occasionally  predominated  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emperor.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  existed 
cUcily  among  the  nobUity ;  the  spirit  of  tbe  people  was  thor- 
oughly Guclf.  After  several  revolutions,  accompanied  by  al- 
ternate proscription  and  demoUtion  of  houses,  the  Guelf  party, 
through  the  assistance  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  obtained  a  final 
ascendency  in  1266;  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing  schemes 
of  accommodation  it  was  established  as  a  fundamental  law  in 
the  Florentine  constitution  that  no  person  of  Ghibelin  ances- 
try could  be  admitted  to  offices  of  public  trust,  which,  in  such 
a  government,  was  in  effect  an  exclusion  from  the  privileges 
of  citizenship. 

The  changes  of  internal  government  and  vicissitudes  of  suc- 
cess among  factions  were  so  frequent  at  Florence  for  many 
years  after  this  time  that  she  is  compared  by  her  great  ban- 
ished poet  to  one  in  sickness,  who,  unable  to  rest,  gives  her- 
self momentary  ease  by  continual  change  of  posture  in  her 
bed.'  They  did  not  become  much  less  numerous  after  the 
age  of  Dante.  Yet  the  revolutions  of  Florence  should,  per- 
haps, be  considered  as  no  more  tlian  a  necessar>'  price  of  her 
liberty.  It  was  her  boast  and  her  happiness  to  have  escaped, 
except  for  one  short  period,  that  odious  rule  of  vile  usurpers 
under  which  so  many  other  free  cities  had  been  crushed.  A 
sketch  of  the  constitution  of  so  famous  a  republic  ought  not 
to  be  omitted  in  this  place.  Nothing  else  in  the  history  of 
Italy  after  Frederic  II.  is  so  worthy  of  our  attention." 

The  basis  of  the  Florentine  polity  was  a  division  of  the 
citizens  exercising  commerce  into  their  several  companies  or 
arts.    These  were  at  first  twelve ;  seven  called  the  greater  arts, 


f  Villani,  1.  r.  c  12. 
i  E  se  ben  ti  ricordi,  e  vedi  i1  lume, 
Vedrai    te    ■omtgliantc   a    quclla    in- 

fcrma, 
Che  non   pob  trovar  posa  in  sti   le 

piume. 
Ma  con  dar  volta  ano  dolore  icherma. 
Purgatorio,  cant,  vi 


N  I  have  found  considerable  difHcuUies 
in  this  part  of  my  task;  no  author  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  frtving  a  toler- 
able  view  ot  the  Ftoreniine  government 
exeept  M.  Si»rn«ndi,  who  is  nimself  not 
always  aatisEactory. 
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and  five  lesser;  but  the  latter  were  gradually  increased  to 
fourteen.  The  seven  greater  arts  were  those  of  lawyers  and 
notaries,  of  dealers  in  foreign  cloth,  called  sometimes  Cali- 
mala,  of  bankers  or  money-changers,  of  woollen-drapers,  of 
physicians  and  druggists,  of  dealers  in  silk,  and  of  furriers. 
The  inferior  arts  were  those  of  retailers  of  cloth,  biitchers, 
smiths,  shoemakers,  and  builders.  This  division,  so  far  at 
least  as  regarded  the  greater  arts,  was  as  old  as  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.v  But  it  was  fully  established  and 
rendered  essential  to  the  constitution  in  1266.  By  the  pro- 
visions made  in  that  year  cacii  of  the  seven  greater  arts  had 
a  council  of  its  own,  a  chief  magistrate  or  consul,  who  admin- 
istered justice  in  civil  causes  to  all  members  of  his  company, 
and  a  banneret  (gonfalon iere)  or  military  officer,  to  whose 
standard  they  repaired  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  city. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  belonged  at  Flor- 
ence, as  at  other  cities,  to  a  foreign  podesta,  or  rather  to  two 
foreign  magistrates,  the  podesta  and  the  capitano  del  popolo, 
whose  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  appears  to  have 
been  concurrent.^  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  authority  of  the  podesta  may  have  been  more  extensive 
than  afterwards.  These  offices  were  preserved  till  the  inno- 
vations of  the  Medici.  The  domestic  magistracies  underwent 
more  changes.  Instead  of  consuls,  which  liad  been  the  first 
denomination  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Florence,  a  college 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  called  Anziani  or  Buonuomini, 
but  varying  in  name  as  well  as  number,  according  to  revolu- 
tions of  party,  was  established  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  direct  public  affairs. -f  This  order  was 
entirely  changed  in  1282,  and  gave  place  to  a  new  form  of 
supreme  magistracy,  which  lasted  till  the  extinction  of  the 
republic.  Six  priors,  elected  every  two  months,  one  from 
each  of  the  six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  from  each  of  the 
greater  arts,  except  that  of  lawyers,  constituted  an  executive 
magistracy.     They  lived  during  their  continuance  in  office 


V  Amriirato,  id  ann.  1304  et  tzjs-  Vil> 
lani  intimates,  1.  vii.  c.  13,  that  the  art* 
existed  as  commercial  companies  be- 
fore irf6.  Machiavel!i  and  Sismo-ndi  ex- 
press theroitlves  rarher  inaccurately,  as 
if  they  had  been  erected  at  that  time, 
which  indeed  is  the  era  of  their  political 
importance. 


w  Matteo  Vilianf,  p.  194.  G.  Villani 
places  the  institution  of  the  podesti  in 
1207;  we  find  it,  however,  as  early  as 
1 184.    Ammirato. 

X  G.  Villani,  I.  vi.  c  37. 
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belonging  to  the  city,  and  were  maintained  at  the 

,    The  actual  priors,  jointly  with  the  chiefs  and 

i  (usually  called  la  capitudine)  of  the  seven  greater  arts, 

tt  certain   adjuncts    (arroli)    named    by    themselves, 

1  Igr  ballot  their  successors.    Such  was  the  practice  for 

iH^  years  after  this  government  was  established.   But 

)n,  begun  in  1324,  and  perfected  four  years  after- 

[^  ea^T  a  peculiar  character  to  the  constitution  of  Flor- 

A  Uvcly  and  ambitious  people,  not  merely  jealous  of 

■dblic  sovereignty,  but  deeming  its  exercise  a  matter 

'  enjoyment,  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  will 

e  body  could  neither  be  immediately  expressed  on 

^dKCWiOBS,  nor  even  through  chosen  representatives,  with- 

^^4lir  risk  of  violence  and  partiality,  fell  upon  the  singular 

«^h  4I  admitting  all  citizens  not  unworthy  by  their  station 

^(^MMlact  to  offices  of  magistracy  by  rotation.     Lists  were 

n^gpUR^  made  out  by  the  priors,  the  twelve  buonuomini, 

JL^^nilll  Iknd  councils  of  arts,  the  bannerets  and  other  re- 

4^aQ^||(  persons,  of  all  citizens,  Guelfs  by  origin,  turned  of 

^LL  ^^r»  of  age,  and,  in  their  judgment,  worthy  of  public 

Mggi    Ttie  lists  thus  formed  were  then  united,  and  those  who 

tel  cQliPri""'  thcni,  meeting  together,  in  number  ninety- 

.w^MM.  ja«occcdtMl  to  Ijallot  upon  every  name.     Whoever  ob- 

xi\ty-eight  black  balls  was  placed  upon  the  reformed 

j^ul  all  the  names  it  contained,  being  put  on  separate 

,.^<o  inlit  a  I)ag  or  purse  (imborsati).  were  drawn  succcs- 

.  the  magistracies  were  renewed.    As  there  were  above 

aiL\  s'*  ^hcHC,  none  of  which  couid  be  held  for  more  than  four 

_^j^,>k*.  licveral  hundred  citizens  were  called  in  rotation  to 

.  u  nharc  in  the  government  within  two  years.    But  at 

,.   .  ,,.uulit>n  of  every  two  years  the  scrutiny  was  renewed, 

.^:  \\K»\\  names  were  mingled  with  those  which  still  con- 

.  It  awn ;  so  that  accident  might  deprive  a  man  for 

.    [Mirtion  of  magistracy.!' 

tii^y  councils  had  been  established  by  the  constitution  of 

%J^  (l»t  til*"  decision  of  all  propositions  laid  before  them  by 

ika  c-xwnlivc  magistrates,  whether  of  a  legislative  nature  or 


I.  («.  e.  XT,  I.  X.  c.  Tio,  1.  xi 

icL'fintmcnoin 


••on 


%: 


?7^.    This  »pr- 

g  il»*lf  bv 

*'n»»«  »nd  incompatibil- 
inAuonrc.  was  sperdily 
I  nalghboring  republics 


and  has  always  continaed,  according  to 
Sismondi,  t'n  Lucca,  and  in  tho»e  cities 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Mate  which  pre- 
served the  privilege  of  choosing  tneir 
municipal  officers:  p.  95. 
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relating  to  public  policy.  Tliese  were  now  abrogated;  and 
in  their  places  were  substituted  one  of  300  members,  all  ple- 
beians, called  consiglio  di  popolo,  and  one  of  250,  called  con- 
siglio  di  commune,  into  which  the  nobles  might  enter.  These 
were  changed  by  the  same  rotation  as  the  magistracies,  every 
four  months,.3  A  parliament,  or  general  assembly  of  the  Flor- 
entine people,  was  rarely  convoked ;  but  the  leading  principle 
of  a  democratical  republic,  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the 
multitude,  was  not  forgotten.  This  constitution  of  1324  was 
fixed  by  the  citizens  at  large  in  a  parliament;  and  the  same 
sanction  was  given  to  those  tcmporarj'  delegations  of  the 
signiory  to  a  prince,  which  occasionally  took  place.  What  is 
technically  called  by  their  historians  far  si  ffopoh  was  the  as- 
sembly of  a  parliament,  or  a  resolution  of  all  derivative  powers 
into  the  immediate  operation  of  the  popular  will. 

The  ancient  government  of  this  republic  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  nobility.  These  were  very 
numerous,  and  possessed  large  estates  in  the  district.  But  by 
the  constitution  of  1266,  which  was  nearly  coincident  with 
the  triumph  of  the  Guelf  faction,  the  essential  powers  of  magis- 
tracy as  well  as  of  legislation  were  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
commons.  The  colleges  of  arts,  whose  functions  became  so 
eminent,  were  altogether  commercial.  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
nobles  enrolled  themselves  in  these  companies,  and  were 
among  the  most  conspicuous  merchants  of  Florence.  These 
were  not  excluded  from  the  executive  college  of  the  priors  at 
its  first  institution  in  1282,  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  the  greater  arts  in  order  to  reach  that 
magistracy.  The  majority,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  families 
saw  themselves  pushed  aside  from  the  helm,  which  was  in- 
trusted to  a  class  whom  they  had  habitually  held  in  contempt. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  nobility  made  any  overt  opposi- 
tion to  these  democratical  institutions.  Confident  in  a  force 
beyond  the  law,  they  cared  less  for  what  the  law  might  pro- 
vide against  them.  They  still  retained  the  proud  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence  which  had  belonged  to  their  ancestors 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Apennines.  Though  the  laws  of  Flor- 
ence and  a  change  in  Italian  customs  had  transplanted  their 
residence  to  the  city,  it  was  in  strong  and  lofty  houses  that  they 
dwelt,  among  their  kindred,  and  among  the  fellows  of  their 

fViUaoi,  I.  ix.  c  37,  I.  x.  c.  no,  1.  xi.  c.  los;  Sisinoadi,  t.  t.  p.  174. 
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rank.  Notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  constitution,  Florence 
|WM  for  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  priors  incapable 
of  resisting  the  violence  of  her  nobility.  Her  historians  all 
attest  the  outrages  and  assassinations  committed  by  them  on 
the  inferior  people.  It  was  in  vain  that  justice  was  offered  by 
the  podesta  and  the  capitano  del  popolo.  Witnesses  dared  not 
to  appear  against  a  noble  offender ;  or  if,  on  a  complaint,  the 
officer  of  justice  arrested  the  accused,  his  family  made  common 
cause  to  rescue  their  kinsman,  and  the  populace  rose  in  defence 
of  the  laws,  till  the  city  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  this  insubordination  of  the  higher 
classes  as  general  in  the  Italian  republics ;  but  the  Florentine 
writers,  being  fuller  than  the  rest,  are  our  best  sj>ecific  testi- 
monies." 

The  dissensions  between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders 
ran  very  high,  when  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man  of  ancient  line- 
age, but  attached,  without  ambitious  views,  so  far  as  appears, 
though  not  without  passion,  to  the  popular  side,  introduced  a 
series  of  enactments  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the  an- 
cient aristocracy,  [a.d.  1295.]  The  first  of  these  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  executive  officer,  the  gonfalonier  of  justice, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  sentences  of  the  podesta  and 
capitano  del  popolo  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  officers  were  in- 
sufficient. A  thousand  citizens,  afterwards  increased  to  four 
times  that  number,  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  They 
were  distributed  into  companies,  the  gonfaloniers  or  captains 
of  which  became  a  sort  of  corporation  or  college,  and  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  government,  [a.d.  1295.]  This  new  militia 
seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  the  companies  of  arts,  which 
I  have  not  observed  to  be  mentioned  at  any  later  period.  The 
gonfalonier  of  justice  was  part  of  the  signiory  along  with  the 
priors,  of  whom  he  was  reckoned  the  president,  and  changed, 
like  them,  every  two  months.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  magfis- 
trate  of  Florence.*  If  Giano  della  Bella  had  trusted  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  new  security  for  justice,  his  fame  would  have 


a  Villa  CI  i,  J.  vii.  c._  113,  I.  viil.  c.  8; 
Ammirato,  Storia  Fiorentina,  I.  iv.  in 
eominciamento. 

6  It  is  10  be  regretted  that  the  ac- 
Comnlished  biographer  of  Lorenio  de' 
Medici  thould  have  taken  no  pains  to 
inform  himself  of  the  mogt  ordinary  par- 
tirnlara  in  the  constitution  of  Florence. 
many  other  errors  he  aaya,  vol. 


ii.  p.  SI.  jth  edit.,  that  the  gonfalonier  of 
justice  was  subordinate  to  the  delegated 
mechanic*  (a  bad  expression),  or  priori 
deir  arti,  whose  number,  too,  he  aug- 
ments to  ten.  The  proper  style  of  the 
republic  seems  to  run  thus;  I  priori 
deir  arti  e  Ronfaloniere  di  criusti'ia.  il 
popolo  e  'T  comune  della  citta  di 
Fireoie.    G.  Villani,  1.  icii.  c  109. 
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been  beyond  reproach.  But  he  followed  it  up  by  harsher  pro- 
visions. The  nobiUty  were  now  made  absolutely  ineligible 
to  the  office  of  prior.  For  an  offence  committed  by  one  of  a 
noble  family,  his  relations  were  declared  responsible  in  a  pen- 
alty of  3,000  pounds.  And,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  frequent  intimidation  of  witnesses,  it  was  provided  that 
common  fame,  attested  by  two  credible  persons,  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  condemnation  of  a  nobleman. c 

These  are  the  famous  ordinances  of  justice  which  passed 
at  Florence  for  the  great  charter  of  her  democracy.  They 
have  been  reprobated  in  later  times  as  scandalously  vinjust; 
and  I  have  little  inclination  to  defend  them.  The  last,  espe- 
cially, was  a  violation  of  those  eternal  principles  which  for- 
bid us,  for  any  calculations  of  advantage,  to  risk  the  sacrifice 
of  innocent  blood.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
same  unjust  severity  has  sometimes,  under  a  like  pretext  of 
necessity,  been  applied  to  the  weaker  classes  of  the  people, 
wliich  they  were  in  this  instance  able  to  exercise  towards  their 
natural  superiors. 

The  nobility  were  soon  aware  of  the  position  in  which  they 
stood.  For  half  a  century  their  great  object  was  to  procure 
the  relaxation  of  the  ordinances  of  justice.  But  they  had  no 
success  with  an  elated  enemy.  In  three  years'  time,  indeed, 
Giano  della  Bella,  the  author  of  these  institutions,  was  driven 
into  exile ;  a  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  singular,  proof 
of  Florentine  ingratitude.^  The  wealth  and  physical  strength 
of  the  nobles  were,  however,  untouched  -.  and  their  influence 
must  always  have  been  considerable.  In  the  great  feuds  of  the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  the  ancient  famihes  were  most  distinguished. 
No  man  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  annals  of  Florence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  than  Corso  Donati,  chief 
of  the  latter  faction,  who  might  pass  as  representative  of  the 
turbulent,  intrepid,  ambitious  citizen-noble  of  an  ItaKan  re- 
public* But  the  laws  gradually  became  more  sure  of  obedi- 
ence ;  the  sort  of  proscription  which  attended  the  ancient 
nobles  lowered  their  spirit-  while  a  new  aristocracy  began  to 
raise  its  head,  the  aristocracy  of  families  who,  after  filling  the 


c  ViHani,  1.  viii.  c.  i;  Ammirato.  p. 
188,  edit.  1S47.  A  magistrate,  called 
r  csecutor  della  giustizia,  was  appointed 
with  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  po- 
desti  for  Uie  special  purpose  of  watch- 


ing  over   the  observation   of   the   ordi- 
nances of  Juttice.    Ammirato,  p.  666. 

d  Villani,  1,  viii.  c.  8. 
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highest  magistracies  for  t^vo  or  three  generations,  obtained 
an  hereditary  importance,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  more 
unequivocal  nobility ;  just  as  in  ancient  Rome  plebeian  fami- 
lies, by  admission  to  curulc  offices,  acquired  the  character  and 
appellation  of  nobility,  and  were  only  distinguishable  by  their 
genealogy  from  the  original  patricians/  Florence  had  her 
plebeian  nobles  (popolani  grandi),  as  well  as  Rome;  the  Peruz- 
zi,  the  Ricci,  the  Albizi,  the  Medici,  correspond  to  the  Catos, 
the  Pompeys,  the  Brutuses,  and  the  Anionics.  But  at  Rome 
the  two  orders,  after  an  equal  partition  of  the  highest  offices, 
were  content  to  respect  their  mutual  privileges ;  at  Florence 
the  commoner  preser\'ed  a  rigorous  monopoly,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  high  birth  was  that  it  debarred  men  from  political 
franchises  and  civil  justice.^ 

This  second  aristocracy  did  not  obtain  much  more  of  the 
popular  affection  than  that  wliich  it  superseded.  Public  out- 
rage and  violation  of  law  became  less  frequent ;  but  the  new 
leaders  of  Florence  are  accused  of  continual  misgovemment 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  sometimes  of  peculation.  There  was 
of  course  a  strong  antipathy  between  the  leading  commoners 
and  the  ancient  nobles ;  both  were  disliked  by  the  people.  In 
order  to  keep  the  nobles  under  more  control  the  governing 
party  more  than  once  introduced  a  new  foreign  magistrate, 
with  the  title  of  captain  of  defence  (della  guardia),  whom  they 
invested  \vith  an  almost  unbounded  criminal  jurisdiction. 
One  Gabrielli  of  Agobbio  was  twice  fetched  for  this  purpose : 
and  in  each  case  he  behaved  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner  as  to 
occasion  a  tumult.*  [a.d.  1336  and  1340]  His  office,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  the  title  at  least  did  not  import  a 
sovereign  command.  But  very  soon  afterwards  Florence  had 
to  experience  one  taste  of  a  cup  which  her  neighbors  had  drunk 
off  to  the  dregs,  and  to  animate  her  magnanimous  love  of  free- 
dom by  a  knowledge  of  the  calamities  of  tyranny. 

A  war  with  Pisa,  unsuccessfully,  if  not  unskilfully,  con- 
ducted, gave  rise  to  such  dissatisfaction  in  the  city,  that  the 
leading  commoners  had  recourse  to  an  appointment  some- 


f  La  Robiliti  civile,  te  bene  non  in 
baronaggi,  i  capace  dt  grandissimt 
honori,  percioche  esercitando  i  »u- 
prcmi  niagistrati  della  *ua  patria,  vienc 
•pesio  a  comandarc  a  capitani  d'  csrrciti 
e  ella  atesM  per  le  iS  in  niare.  6  in  terr.i, 
nolte  vota  i  supremi  carichi  adopera.  E 
tale    i    la    Fiorentina    nobiliU.      Am- 


mirato  delle  Famiglie  Fiorentine. 
Firenze,  1614,  p.  a^ 

g  Quello,  che  air  altre  citti  suolo  re- 
care  splendore,  in  Firenie  era  dannoso, 
o  \'eramente  vano  e  inutile,  Kays  Am* 
mirato  of  nobility.  Sloria  Fiorentiaa, 
p.  161. 
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thing  like  that  of  GabrieUi,  and  from  similar  motives.  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
French  crusaders  who  had  dismembered  the  Grecian  empire 
in  the  preceding  century ;  but  his  father,  defeated  in  battle, 
had  lost  the  principality  along  with  his  life,  and  the  titular 
duke  was  an  adventurer  in  the  court  of  France.  He  had 
been,  however,  slightly  known  at  Florence  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. There  was  a  uniform  maxim  among  the  Italian  repub- 
lics that  extraordinary  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  none 
but  strangers.  The  Duke  of  Athens  was  accordingly  pitched 
upon  for  the  military  command,  which  was  united  with  do- 
mestic jurisdiction.  This  appears  to  have  been  promoted  by 
the  governing  party  in  order  to  curb  the  nobility  ;  but  they 
were  soon  undeceived  in  their  expectations.  The  first  act  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  was  to  bring  four  of  the  most  eminent 
commoners  to  capital  punishment  for  military  offences.  These 
sentences,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  nobles,  who  had  so  frequently  been  exposed  to  similar 
severity,  and  to  the  populace,  who  are  naturally  pleased  with 
the  humiliation  of  their  superiors.  Both  of  these  were  ca- 
ressed by  the  duke,  and  both  conspired,  with  blind  passion,  to 
second  his  ambitious  views.  It  was  proposed  and  carried  in  a 
full  parliament,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  signiory  for  life.  [A.  D.  1342.]  The  real  friends  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  the  oligarchy,  shuddered  at  this  measure. 
Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  Florence  had  never 
yet  lost  sight  of  republican  institutions.  Not  that  she  had 
never  accommodated  herself  to  temporary  circumstances  by 
naming  a  signior.  Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  invested  with 
that  dignity  for  the  term  of  ten  years ;  Robert  King  of  Naples, 
for  five ;  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  at  his  death 
signior  of  Florence.  These  princes  named  the  podesta,  if  not 
the  priors  ;  and  were  certainly  pretty  absolute  in  their  executive 
powers,  though  bound  by  oath  not  to  alter  the  statutes  of  the 
city.*  But  their  office  had  always  been  temporary.  Like  the 
dictatorship  of  Rome,  it  was  a  confessed,  unavoidable  evil ;  a 
suspension,  but  not  extinguishment,  of  rights.  Like  that,  too, 
it  was  a  dangerous  precedent,  through  which  crafty  ambition 
and  popular  rashness  might  ultimately  subvert  the  republic.  If 
Walter  de  Brienne  had  possessed  the  subtle  prudence  of  a  Mat- 

•  VUlaiii,  L  ix.  c  S5>  6o>  >35t  jaB. 
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teo  Visconti  or  a  Cane  della  Scala,  there  appears  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Florence  would  have  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
cities ;  and  her  history  might  have  become  as  useless  a  record  of 
perfidy  and  assassination  as  that  of  Mantua  or  V'eronaj 

But,  happily  for  Florence,  the  reign  of  tyranny  was  very 
short  The  Duke  of  Athens  had  neither  judg^ient  nor  activity 
for  so  difficult  a  station.  He  launched  out  at  once  into  excesses 
which  it  would  be  desirable  that  arbitrary  power  should  always 
commit  at  the  outset.  The  taxes  were  considerably  increased ; 
their  produce  was  dissipated.  The  honor  of  the  state  was  sac- 
rificed by  an  inglorious  treaty  with  Pisa ;  her  territory  was 
diminished  by  some  towns  throwing  off  their  dependence. 
Severe  and  multiplied  punishments  spread  terror  through  the 
city.  The  noble  families,  who  had  on  the  duke's  election  de- 
stroyed the  ordinances  of  justice,  now  found  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  more  partial  caprice  of  a  despot.  He  filled  the 
magistracies  with  low  creatures  from  the  inferior  artificers ;  a 
class  which  he  continued  to  flatter.^  Ten  months  passed  in 
this  manner,  when  three  separate  conspiracies,  embracing  most 
of  the  nobility  and  most  of  the  great  commoners,  were  planned 
for  the  recovery  of  freedom.  The  duke  was  protected  by  a 
strong  body  of  hired  cavalry.  Revolutions  in  an  Italian  city 
were  generally  effected  by  surprise.  The  streets  were  so  nar- 
row and  so  easily  secured  by  barricades,  that,  if  a  people  had 
time  to  stand  on  its  defence,  no  cavalry  was  of  any  avail.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  body  of  lancers  in  plate-armor  might  dissi- 
pate any  number  of  a  disorderly  populace.  Accordingly,  if  a 
prince  or  usurper  would  get  possession  by  surprise,  he,  as  it 
was  called,  rode  the  city;  that  is,  galloped  with  his  cavalry 
along  the  streets,  so  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  collecting 
to  erect  barricades.  This  expression  is  very  usual  with  the 
historians  of  the  fourteenth  century./  The  conspirators  at 
Florence  were  too  quick  for  the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  city 
was  barricaded  in  every  direction ;  and  after  a  contest  of  some 
duration  he  consented  to  abdicate  his  signiory. 

Thus  Florence  recovered  her  liberty.  Her  constitutional 
laws  now  seemed  to  revive  of  themselves.  But  the  nobiUty, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  recent  liberation  of  their 
coiintry,  thought  it  hard  to  be  still  placed  under  the  rigorous 


/  Viltani,  1.  xiL  c.  i,  s,  x. 

/Ihid.,  1.  X.  c.  8i;  Castrucdo. 
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ordinances  of  justice.  Many  of  the  richer  commoners  acqui- 
esced in  an  equitable  partition  of  magistracies,  which  was 
established  through  the  inlluence  of  the  bishop.  But  the  popu- 
lace of  Florence,  with  its  characteristic  forgetfulness  of  benefits, 
was  tenacious  of  those  prescriptive  ordinances.  The  nobles, 
too,  elated  by  their  success,  began  again  to  strike  and  injure  the 
inferior  citizens.  A  new  civil  war  in  the  city  streets  decided 
their  quarrel ;  after  a  desperate  resistance  many  of  the  principal 
houses  were  pillaged  and  burned ;  and  the  perpetual  exclusion 
of  the  nobility  was  confirmed  by  fresh  laws.  But  the  people, 
now  sure  of  their  triumph,  relaxed  a  little  upon  this  occasion  the 
ordinances  of  justice  ;  and  to  make  some  distinction  in  favor  of 
merit  or  innocence,  effaced  certain  families  from  the  list  of 
nobility.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  thus  elevated, 
as  we  may  call  it,  to  tlie  rank  of  commoners.wt  As  it  was  beyond 
the  competence  of  the  republic  of  Florence  to  change  a  man's 
ancestors,  this  nominal  alteration  left  all  the  real  advantages  of 
birth  as  they  were,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  enhancement  of 
dignity,  though,  in  appearance,  a  very  singular  one.  Con- 
versely, several  unpopular  commoners  were  ennobled,  in  order 
to  disfranchise  them.  Nothing  was  more  usual  in  subsequent 
times  than  such  an  arbitrary  change  of  rank,  as  a  penalty  or  a 
benefit."  Those  nobles  who  were  rendered  plebeian  by  favor 
were  obliged  to  change  their  name  and  arms."  The  constitu- 
tion now  undenvent  some  change.  From  six  the  priors  were 
increased  to  eight ;  and  instead  of  being  chosen  from  each  of 
the  greater  arts,  they  were  taken  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  lesser  artisans,  as  I  conceive,  being  admissible.  The 
gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  reduced  to  si.xteen.  And  these, 
along  with  the  signiory,  and  the  twelve  buonuomini,  fonned  the 
college,  where  every  proposition  was  discussed  before  it  could 
be  offered  to  the  councils  for  their  legislative  sanction.  But 
it  could  only  originate,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  signiory, 
that  iSj  the  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  eight  priors,  the  rest 


m  Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  18-23.  Sismondi 
says,  by  a  fnomentary  oversight,  cinq 
cent  trente  families,  1.  v.  p.  377.  There 
were  but  thirty-seven  noble  faTntlies  at 
Florence,  as  M.  Sistnondi  himself  in- 
forms US,  t.  iv.  p.  66;  though  VilUnt 
reckons  the  number  of  indivktual*  at 
1500.  Nobles,  or  graitdi  a.s  they  are 
more  strictly  called,  were  such  as  had 
been  inscribed,  or  rather  proscribed,  as 
aucb   in  the  ordinances  of  justice;   at 


least  I  do  not  know  what  other  defini- 
tion there  was. 

n  Messer  Antonio  di  Baldinaccio  de^li 
Adimari,  tutto  chc  fosse  de  piu  erandi  e 
nobili,  p«r  ^azia  era  messo  tra  Tpopolo. 
— Villani,  1.  xii.  c.  io8. 

o  Ammirato,  p.  748.  There  were  »ev- 
eral  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  later 
times.  Tlie  Vatii  were  made  popolani, 
plebeians  by  favor  of  Cosmo  de  Medici. 
Machiavelli. 
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^e  having  merely  the  function  of  advice  and  a»- 

Sevcral  yean  elapsed  before  any  material  distnrbanoe  arose 
M.  FloKcacc  Her  contemporary  historian  compbiBS,  w>4*H. 
flint  OMaa  aod  ignorant  persons  obtained  the  o6ioe  of  prior,  and 
aacribcs  lOiDe  errors  in  her  external  policy  to  this  caosc*  Be- 
mtt9  the  natural  eflfects  of  the  established  rotation,  a  paxticnisr 
Inr^  called  the  divieto,  tended  to  throw  the  better  famines  otil  of 
fMbfic  o6ke.  By  this  law  two  of  the  same  name  could  not  be 
4nnm  Uyr  any  magistracy :  which,  as  the  ancient  families  were 
extremely  numerous,  rendered  it  difficult  for  their  members  to 
fWfTTt^ ;  especially  as  a  ticket  once  drawn  was  not  rTJaml  in 
the  puree,  so  that  an  individual  liable  to  the  divieto  was  exdad- 
ed  ttntil  the  next  biennial  revolution.r  This  created  dissatisfac- 
tkm  among  the  leading  families.  They  w^ere  likewise  divided 
bjr  a  new  faction,  entirely  founded,  as  far  as  appears,  oo  persotnl 
animotity  between  two  prominent  houses,  the  Albizi  and  tbe 
RiccL  The  city  was,  however,  tranquil,  when  in  1357  a  spring 
trifl  set  in  motion  which  gave  quite  a  different  character  to  the 
domestic  history  of  Florence. 

At  the  time  when  the  Guelfs,  with  the  assistance  of  Charles  of 
Afljou.  acquired  an  exclusive  domination  in  the  republic,  tbe 
estates  of  the  Ghibelins  were  confiscated.  One-third  of  these 
confiscations  was  allotted  to  the  state ;  another  went  to  repau' 
ibe  tosses  of  Guelf  citizens ;  but  the  remainder  became  the  prop- 
erty of  a  new  corporate  societ)',  denominated  the  Guelf  party 
(parte  Guelfa),  with  a  regular  internal  organization.  The  Guelf 
party  had  two  councils,  one  of  fourteen  and  one  of  sixtj-  mem- 
bers; three,  or  afterwards  four,  captains,  elected  by  scrutiny 
every  two  months,  a  treasury,  and  common  seal ;  a  little  repub- 
lic within  the  republic  of  Florence.  Their  primary  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  Guelf  interest ;  and  for  this  purpose  tliey  had  a 
particular  officer  for  the  accusation  of  suspected  Ghibelins.' 
We  hear  not  much,  however,  of  the  Guelf  society  for  nearly  a 
century  after  their  establishment.  Tlie  Ghibelins  hardly  vent- 
ured to  show  themselves  after  the  fall  of  the  W'hite  Guelfs  in 
1304,  ^th  whom  they  had  been  connected,  and  confiscation  had 
almost  annihilated  that  unfortunate  faction.     But  as  the  oil- 
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garchy  of  Guelf  families  lost  part  of  its  influence  through  the 
divieto  and  system  of  lottery,  some  persons  of  Ghibelin  descent 
crept  into  public  offices ;  and  this  was  exaggerated  by  the 
zealots  of  an  opposite  party,  as  if  the  fundamental  policy  of  the 
city  was  put  into  danger. 

The  Guelf  society  had  begun,  as  early  as  1346,  to  manifest 
some  disquietude  at  the  foreign  artisans,  who,  settling  at 
Florence  and  becoming  members  of  some  of  the  trading  cor- 
porations, pretended  to  superior  offices.  Tliey  procured  ac- 
cordingly a  law  excluding  from  public  trust  and  magistracy  all 
persons  not  being  natives  of  the  city  or  its  territory.  Next  year 
they  advanced  a  step  farther ;  and,  with  a  view  to  prevent  dis- 
order, which  seemed  to  threaten  the  city,  a  law  was  passed  de- 
claring every  one  whose  ancestors  at  any  time  since  1300  had 
been  known  Ghibelins,  or  who  had  not  the  reputation  of  sound 
Guelf  principles,  incapable  of  being  drawn  or  elected  to  offices.' 
It  is  manifest  from  the  language  of  the  historian  who  relates 
these  circumstances,  and  whose  testimony  is  more  remarkable 
from  his  having  died  several  years  before  the  politics  of  the 
Guelf  corporation  more  decidedly  showed  themselves,  that  the 
real  cause  of  their  jealousy  was  not  the  increase  of  Ghibeiinism, 
a  merely  plausible  pretext,  but  the  democratical  character 
which  the  government  had  assumed  since  the  revolution  of 
1343 ;  which  raised  the  fourteen  inferior  arts  to  the  level  of 
those  which  the  great  merchants  of  Florence  exercised.  In  the 
Guelf  society  the  ancient  nobles  retained  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. The  laws  of  exclusion  had  never  been  applied  to  that 
corporation.  Two  of  the  captains  were  always  noble,  two  were 
commoners.  The  people,  in  debarring  the  nobility  from  ordi- 
nary privileges,  were  little  aware  of  the  more  dangerous  chan- 
nel which  had  been  left  open  to  their  ambition.  With  the  no- 
bility some  of  the  great  commoners  acted  in  concert,  and  espe- 
cially the  family  and  faction  of  the  Albizi.  Tlie  introduction 
of  obscure  persons  into  office  still  continued,  and  some  meas- 
ures more  vigorous  than  the  law  of  1347  seemed  necessary  to 
restore  the  influence  of  their  aristocracy.  They  proposed,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  the  priors,  carried  by  vio- 
lence, both  in  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  the  sig^iory  and 
in  the  two  councils,  a  law  by  which  every  person  accepting  an 
office  who  should  be  convicted  of  Ghibeiinism  or  Ghibelin  de- 
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scent,  upon  testimony  of  public  fame,  became  liable  to  punish- 
ment, capital  or  pecuniary,  at  the  discretion  of  the  priors.  To 
this  law  they  gave  a  retrospective  eflfect,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  revival  of  the  provisions  made  in 
1347,  which  had  probably  been  disregarded.  Many  citizens 
who  had  been  magistrates  within  a  few  years  were  cast  in  heavy 
fines  on  this  indefinite  charge.  But  the  more  usual  practice 
was  to  warn  (anunonirc)  men  beforehand  against  undertaking 
public  trust.  If  they  neglected  this  hint,  they  were  sure  to  be 
treated  as  convicted  Ghibelins.  Thus  a  very  numerous  class, 
called  Anmioniti,  was  formed  of  proscribed  and  discontented 
persons,  eager  to  throw  off  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Guelf 
society.  For  the  imputation  of  Ghibclin  connections  was  gen- 
erally an  unfounded  pretext  for  crushing  the  enemies  of  the 
governing  faction. w  Men  of  approved  Guelf  principles  and 
origin  were  every  day  warned  from  their  natural  privileges  of 
sharing  in  magistracy.  This  spread  a  universal  alarm  through 
the  city ;  but  the  great  advantage  of  union  and  secret  confed- 
eracy rendered  the  Guelf  society,  who  had  also  the  law  on 
their  side,  irresistible  by  their  opponents.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lic honor  was  well  supported  abroad ;  Florence  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  distinguished  as  during  tlie  prevalence  of  this 
oligarchy.^' 

The  Guelf  society  had  governed  with  more  or  less  absolute- 
ness for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  the  republic  became  in- 
volved, through  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  papal  legate,  in  a 
war  with  the  Holy  See.  Though  the  Florentines  were  by  no 
means  superstitious,  this  hostility  to  the  church  appeared  al- 
most an  absurdity  to  determined  Guelfs,  and  shocked  those 
prejudices  about  names  which  make  up  the  politics  of  vulgar 
minds.  The  Guelf  society,  though  it  could  not  openly  resist 
the  popular  indignation  against  Gregory  XI.,  was  not  heartily 
inclined  to  this  war.  Its  management  fell  therefore  into  the 
hands  of  eight  commissioners,  some  of  them  not  well  affected 
to  the  society;  whose  administration  was  so  successful  and 
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popular  as  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  in  the  Guelfs.  They 
began  to  renew  their  warnings,  and  in  eight  months  excluded 
fourscore  citizens.^ 

T!ie  tyranny  of  a  court  may  endure  for  ages ;  but  that  of  a 
faction  is  seldom  permanent.  In  June,  1378,  the  gonfalonier  of 
justice  was  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  a  man  of  approved  patriotism, 
whose  family  had  been  so  notoriously  of  Guelf  principles  that 
it  was  impossible  to  warn  him  from  office.  He  proposed  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  existing  law.  His  proposition  did 
not  succeed ;  but  its  rejection  provoked  an  insurrection,  the 
forerunner  of  still  more  alarming  tumults.  The  populace  of 
Florence,  like  that  of  other  cities,  was  terrible  in  the  moment  of 
sedition  ;  and  a  party  so  long  dreaded  shrank  before  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  multitude.  Many  leaders  of  the  Guelf 
society  had  their  houses  destroyed,  and  some  fled  from  the  city. 
But  instead  of  annidling  their  acts,  a  middle  course  was  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  magistrates  who  iiad  been  empowered  to 
reform  the  state;  the  Ammoniti  were  suspended  three  years 
longer  from  office,  and  the  Guelf  society  preserved  with  some 
limitations.  This  temporizing  course  did  not  satisfy  either  the 
Ammoniti  or  the  populace.  The  greater  arts  were  generally 
attached  to  the  Guelf  society.  Between  them  and  the  lesser 
arts,  composed  of  retail  and  mechanical  traders,  there  was  a 
strong  jealousy.  The  tatter  was  adverse  to  the  prevailing  oli- 
garchy and  to  the  Guelf  society,  by  whose  influence  it  was  main- 
tained. They  were  eager  to  make  Florence  a  democracy  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  by  participating  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

But  every  political  institution  appears  to  rest  on  too  confined 
a  basis  to  those  whose  point  of  view  is  from  beneath  it.  While 
the  lesser  arts  were  murmuring  at  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
commercial  aristocracy,  there  was  yet  an  inferior  class  of  citi- 
zens who  thought  their  own  claims  to  equal  privileges  irref- 
ragable. The  arrangement  of  t\\*enty-one  trading  companies 
had  still  left  several  kinds  of  artisans  unincorporated,  and  con- 
sequently unprivileged.  These  had  been  attached  to  the  art 
with  which  their  craft  had  most  connections  in  a  sort  of  depen- 
dent relation.  Thus  to  the  company  of  drapers,  the  most 
wealthy  of  all,  the  various  occupations  instrumental  in  the 
manufacture,  as  woolcombcrs,  dyers,  and  weavers,  were  ap- 

W  AmmiTato,  p.  709, 
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pendant/T     Besides  dae 


of  pofitical  exdasioB,  these  arti- 


sans alleged  that  th^  were  oppreased  by  dieir  employers  of  the 
art,  and  thai,  wiiea  they  fonipbined  to  the  cocistil,  their  judge 
in  dvil  matters,  no  redress  could  be  procured.  A  still  lower 
order  of  the  cocmnunitT  was  the  mere  populace,  who  did  not 
practise  any  regular  trade,  or  who  oolr  worked  for  daily  hire. 
These  were  called  ciofopi,  a  comxp6on,  it  is  said,  of  the  French 
cotnpcre. 

"  Let  no  one,*^  says  MacfaiaTelH  in  this  place,  **  who  begins  an 
innovation  in  a  state  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at  his  pleasure, 
or  regulate  it  according  to  his  intention."  After  about  a  month 
from  the  first  sedition  another  broke  out,  in  which  the  ciompi, 
or  lowest  populace,  were  alone  concerned.  Through  the  sur- 
prise, or  cowardice,  or  disaffection  of  the  superior  citizens,  this 
was  suffered  to  get  ahead,  and  for  three  days  the  dty  was  in  the 
hand  of  a  tumultuous  rabble.  It  was  vain  to  withstand  their 
propositions,  had  they  e\en  been  more  unreasonable  than  they 
were.  But  they  only  demanded  the  establishment  of  two  new 
arts  for  the  trades  hitherto  dependent,  and  one  for  tlie  lower 
people ;  and  that  three  of  the  priors  should  be  chosen  from  the 
greater  arts,  three  from  the  fourteen  lesser,  and  two  from  those 
just  created-  Some  delay,  however,  occurring  to  prevent  the 
sanction  of  these  innovations  by  the  councils,  a  new  fur>'  took 
possession  of  the  populace ;  the  gates  of  the  palace  belonging 
to  the  signiory  were  forced  open,  the  priors  compelled  to  fly, 
and  no  appearance  of  a  constitutional  magistracy  remained  to 
throw  the  veil  of  law  over  the  excesses  of  anarchy.  The  repub- 
lic seemed  to  rock  from  its  foundations ;  and  the  circumstance 
to  which  historians  ascribe  its  salvation  is  not  the  least  singular 
in  this  critical  epoch.  One  Michel  di  Lando.  a  woolcomber 
half  dressed  and  without  shoes,  happened  to  hold  the  standard 
of  justice  wrested  from  the  proper  oflficer  when  the  populace 
hurst  into  the  palace.  Whether  he  was  previously  conspicuous 
in  the  tumult  is  not  recorded ;  but  the  wild,  capricious  mob, 
who  had  destroyea  what  they  had  no  conception  how  to  re- 
build, suddenly  cried  out  tliat  Lando  should  be  gonfalonier 
or  signior,  and  reform  the  city  at  his  pleasure. 

A  choice,  arising  probably  from  wanton  folly,  could  not  have 
been  better  made  by  wisdom.    Lando  was  a  man  of  courage, 


#  Before  the  year  1340.  according  to  Villaai's  calculation,  the  woollen  trade 
IMUpM  lOiflDILampns.  I.  xi,  c  93. 
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moderation,  and  integrity.  He  gave  immediate  proofs  of  these 
qualities  by  causing  his  office  to  be  respected.  The  eight  com- 
missioners of  the  war,  who,  though  not  instigators  of  the  sedi- 
tion, were  well  pleased  to  see  the  Guelf  party  so  entirely  pros- 
trated, now  fancied  themselves  masters,  and  began  to  nominate 
priors. 

But  Lando  sent  a  message  to  them,  that  he  was  elected 
by  the  people,  and  that  he  could  dispense  with  their  assistance. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tiie  cnoice  of  priors.  Three  were  taken 
from  the  greater  arts;  three  from  the  lesser;  and  three  from 
the  two  new  arts  and  the  lower  people.  This  eccentric  college 
lost  no  time  in  restoring  tranquillity,  and  compelled  the  popu- 
lace, by  threat  of  punishment,  to  return  to  their  occupations. 
But  the  cionipi  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
anarchy  so  readily.  They  were  dissatisfied  at  the  small  share 
allotted  to  them  in  the  new  distribution  of  offices,  and  mur- 
mured at  their  gonfalonier  as  a  traitor  to  the  popular  cause. 
Lando  was  aware  that  an  insurrection  was  projected ;  he  took 
measures  with  the  most  respectable  citizens ;  the  insurgents, 
when  they  showed  themselves,  were  quelled  by  force,  and  the 
gonfalonier  retired  from  office  with  an  approbation  which  all 
historians  of  Florence  have  agreed  to  perpetuate.  Part  of  this 
has  undoubtedly  been  founded  on  a  consideration  of  the  mis- 
chief which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  The  ciompi,  once 
checked,  were  soon  defeated.  Tlie  next  gonfalonier  was,  like 
Lando,  a  woolcomber;  but,  wanting  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
Lando,  his  mean  station  excited  vmiversal  contempt.  None 
of  the  arts  could  endure  their  low  coadjutors ;  a  short  struggle 
was  made  by  the  populace,  but  they  were  entirely  overpowered 
with  considerable  slaughter,  and  the  goveniment  was  divided 
between  the  seven  greater  and  sixteen  lesser  arts,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions. 

The  party  of  the  lesser  arts,  or  inferior  tradesmen,  which  had 
begun  this  confusion,  were  left  winners  when  it  ceased.  Three 
men  of  distinguished  families  who  had  instigated  the  revolution 
became  the  leaders  of  Florence ;  Benedetto  Alberti,  Tomaso 
Strozzi,  and  Georgio  Scali.  Their  government  had  at  first  to 
contend  with  the  ciompi,  smarting  under  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  a  populace  which  is  beneath  the  inferior  mechanics 
may  with  ordinary  prudence  be  kept  in  subjection  by  a  govern- 
ment that  has  a  well-organized  militia  at  its  command.    The 
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Guelf  aristocracy  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded.  Some  of  them 
had  been  banished,  some  fined,  some  ennobled :  the  usual  con- 
sequences of  revolution  which  they  had  too  often  practised  to 
complain. 

A  more  iniquitous  proceeding  disgraces  the  new  admin- 
istration. Under  pretence  of  conspiracy,  the  chief  of  the  house 
of  Albizi,  and  several  of  his  most  eminent  associates,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  So  little  evidence  of  the  charge  appeared 
that  the  podcsta  refused  to  condemn  them ;  but  the  people 
were  clamorous  for  blood,  and  half  with,  lialf  without  the  forms 
of  justice,  these  noble  citizens  were  led  to  execution.  The  part 
he  took  in  this  murder  sullies  the  fame  of  Benedetto  Alberti, 
who  in  his  general  conduct  had  been  more  uniformly  influenced 
by  honest  principles  than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  Those 
who  shared  with  him  the  ascendency  in  the  existing  govern- 
ment, Slrozzi  and  Scali,  abused  their  power  by  oppression 
towards  their  enemies,  and  insolence  towards  all.  Their  popu- 
larity was,  of  course,  soon  at  an  end.  Alberti,  a  sincere  lover 
of  freedom,  separated  himself  from  men  who  seemed  to  emulate 
the  arbitrary'  government  they  had  overthrown.  An  outrage 
of  Scali,  in  rescuing  a  criminal  from  justice,  brought  the  discon- 
tent to  a  crisis ;  he  was  arrested,  and  lost  his  head  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  while  Strozzi,  his  colleague,  fled  from  the  city.  But  this 
event  was  instantly  followed  by  a  reaction,  which  Alberti,  per- 
haps, did  not  anticipate.  Armed  men  filled  the  streets;  the 
cry  of  "  Live  the  Guelfs  I  "  was  heard.  After  a  three  years* 
depression  the  aristocratical  party  regained  its  ascendency. 
They  did  not  revive  the  severity  practised  towards  the  Am- 
moniti ;  but  the  two  new  arts,  created  for  the  small  trades,  were 
abolished,  and  the  lesser  arts  reduced  to  a  third  part,  instead 
of  something  more  than  one  half,  of  public  offices.  Several 
pensons  who  had  favored  the  plebeians  were  sent  into  exile ; 
and  among  these  Michel  di  Lando,  whose  great  services  in 
subduing  anarchy  ought  to  have  secured  the  protection  of  every 
government.  Benedetto  Alberti,  the  enemy  by  turns  of  every 
faction — because  ever)'  faction  was  in  its  turn  oppressive — ex- 
perienced some  years  afterwards  the  same  fate.  For  half  a 
century  after  this  time  no  revolution  took  place  at  Florence. 
The  Guelf  aristocracy,  strong  in  opulence  and  antiquity,  and 
rendered  prudent  by  experience,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Albizi  family,  maintained  a  preponderating  influence  without 
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much  departing^,  the  times  considered,  from  moderation  and 
respect  for  the  laws-i" 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  this  sketch  of  the  domestic 
history  of  Florence,  how  far  that  famous  republic  was  from 
affording  a  perfect  security  for  civil  rights  or  general  tranquil- 
lity. They  who  hate  the  name  of  free  constitutions  may  exult 
in  her  internal  dissensions,  as  in  those  of  Athens  or  Rome. 
But  the  calm  philosopher  will  not  take  his  standard  of  com- 
parison from  ideal  excellence,  nor  even  from  that  practical  good 
which  has  been  reached  in  our  own  unequalled  constitution, 
and  in  some  of  the  republics  of  modern  Europe.  The  men  and 
the  institutions  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  to  be  measured  by 
their  contemporaries.  Who  would  not  rather  have  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence  than  a  subject  of  the  \'isconti  ?  Tn  a  superficial 
review  of  history  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  exaggerate  the  vices 
of  free  states,  and  to  lose  sight  of  those  inherent  in  tyrannical 
power.  The  bold  censoriousness  of  republican  historians,  and 
the  cautious  servility  of  writers  under  an  absolute  monarchy, 
conspire  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  relative  prosperity  of  nations. 
Acts  of  outrage  and  tumultuous  excesses  in  a  free  state  are 
blazoned  in  minute  detail,  and  descend  to  posterity ;  the  deeds 
of  tyranny  are  studiously  and  perpetually  suppressed.  Even 
those  historians  who  have  no  particular  motives  for  conceal- 
ment turn  away  from  the  monotonous  and  disgusting  crimes 
of  tyrants.  "  Deeds  of  cruelty,"  it  is  well  observed  by  Matteo 
Villani,  after  relating  an  action  of  Bernabo  Visconti,  "  are  little 
worthy  of  remembrance ;  yet  let  me  be  excused  for  having  re- 
counted one  out  of  many,  as  an  example  of  the  peril  to  which 
men  are  exposed  under  the  yoke  of  an  unbounded  tyranny."  * 
T!ie  reign  of  Bernabo  aflforded  abundant  instances  of  a  like 
kind.  Second  only  to  Eccelin  among  the  tyrants  of  Italy,  he 
rested  the  security  of  his  dominion  upon  tortures  and  death, 
and  his  taws  themselves  enact  the  protraction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment through  forty  days  of  suffering.^  His  nephew,  Gio- 
vanni Maria,  is  said,  with  a  madness  like  that  of  Nero  or  Corn- 
modus,  to  have  coursed  the  streets  of  Milan  by  night  with 


y  For  this  port  of  Florcniine  history, 
besides  Ammirato,  Machiavelli,  and  Sis- 
mondt,  I  h«ve  read  an  interesting  narra- 
tive of  the  sedition  o(  the  ciompi.  by 
Cino  Capponi,  in  the  eighteenth  volume 
i<(  Muratori's  collection.  It  has  an  air 
of  liveliness  and  truth  which  is  very 
pleasing,  but  it  brealts  off  rather  loo 
•oon,  at  the  instant  ol  Laado's  assuming 


the  office  of  banneret.  Another  con- 
temporary writer.  Melchione  de  Stefanj, 
who  5etm»  to  Siave  furnished  the  materi- 
als of  the  three  historians  above  men- 
tioned, has  not  (alien  in  my  way. 

»  V.  434. 

a  Sismondi,  L  vi.  p.  aifi;  Corio,  I«t  di- 
Milaao,  p.  4^ 
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blood-hounds,  ready  to  chase  and  tear  any  unlucky  passenger.fr 
Nor  were  other  Italian  principalities  free  froni  similar  t)Tants, 
tbot^:fa  none,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  so  odious  as  the  Vis- 
conti.  The  private  history  of  many  families,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Scala  and  the  Gonzaga,  is  but  a  series  of  assassinations. 
The  ordinary  vices  of  mankind  assumed  a  tint  of  portentous 
guilt  in  the  palaces  of  Italian  princes.  Their  revenge  was  fratri- 
cide, and  their  lust  was  incest. 

Though  fertile  and  populous,  the  proper  district  of  Florence 
was  by  no  means  extensive.  An  independent  nobility  occupied 
the  Tuscan  Appennines  with  their  castles.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  were  the  counts  of  Guidi,  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful family,  who  possessed  a  material  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
Florence  and  of  all  Tuscany  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centur}',  and  some  of  whom  preser\ed  their  independence  much 
longer.f  To  the  south,  the  republics  of  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and 
Siena ;  to  the  west,  those  of  V'olterra,  Pisa,  and  Lucca ;  Prato 
and  Pistoja  to  the  nortli,  limited  the  Florentine  territory.  It 
was  late  before  these  boundaries  were  removed.  During  the 
usurpations  of  Uguccione  at  Pisa,  and  of  Castruccio  at  Lucca, 
the  republic  of  Florence  was  always  unsuccessful  in  the  field. 
After  the  death  of  Castruccio  she  began  to  act  more  vigorously, 
and  engaged  in  several  confederacies  with  the  powers  of  Lom- 
bardy,  especially  in  a  league  with  Venice  against  Mastino  della 
Scala,  But  the  republic  made  no  acquisition  of  territory  till 
1351,  when  she  annexed  the  small  city  of  Prato,  not  ten  miles 
from  her  walls.<<  Pistoja,  though  still  nominally  independent, 
received  a  Florentine  garrison  about  the  same  time.  Several 
additions  were  made  to  the  district  by  fair  purchase  from  the 
nobility  of  the  Apennines,  and  a  few  by  main  force.  The  ter- 
ritory was  still  very  little  proportioned  to  the  fame  and  power 
of  Florence.  The  latter  was  founded  upon  her  vast  commercial 
opulence.  Every  Italian  state  employed  mercenary  troops,  and 
the  richest  was,  of  course,  the  most  powerful.  In  the  war 
against  Mastino  della  Scala  in  1336  the  revenues  of  Florence 
are  reckoned  by  Villani  at  three  hundred  thousand  florins, 
which,  as  he  observes,  is  more  than  the  king  of  Naples  or  of 


b  Corio,  p.  595. 

eO.  Viliani,  1.  t.  c.  37.  41,  ct  alibi. 
The  last  of  the  counts  Guidi,  having  un- 
wiicljr  embarked  in  a  confederacy 
a^ainit  Florence,  was  nblified  to  give  up 
his  ancient  patrimony  in  1440. 

d  M.   Villani,  p.  j2.    This  was  rather 


ft  measore  of  usurpation;  but  the  repub- 
lic had  some  reason 
Prato  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


tic  had  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
"  '"'^^  f*"  '"•°  '''*  na    " 

Vitconti.  Their  conduct  towards  Pistoja 


was  influenced  by  the  same  motive;  but 
it  was  still  further  removed  from  abso- 
lute justice:  p.  91. 
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Aragon  possesses. «•  The  expenditure  went  at  that  time  very 
much  beyond  the  receipt,  and  was  defrayed  by  loans  from  the 
principal  mercantile  firnis,  which  were  secured  by  public  funds, 
the  earliest  instance,  I  believe,  of  that  financial  resource/  Her 
population  was  computed  at  ninety  thousand  souls.  Villani 
reckons  the  district  at  eighty  thousand  men,  1  suppose  those 
only  of  military  age;  but  this  calculation  must  have  been  too 
large,  even  though  he  included,  as  we  may  presume,  the  city 
in  his  estimate. g  Tuscany,  though  well  cultivated  and  flourish- 
ing, does  not  contain  by  any  means  so  great  a  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  that  space  at  present. 

The  first  eminent  conquest  made  by  Florence  was  that  of 
Pisa,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Pisa  had  been  distin- 
guished as  a  commercial  city  ever  since  the  age  of  the  Othos. 
From  her  ports,  and  those  of  Genoa,  the  earliest  naval  arma- 
ments of  the  western  nations  were  fitted  out  against  the  Saracen 
corsairs  who  infested  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  In  the 
eleventh  century  she  undertook,  and,  after  a  pretty  long  strug- 
gle, completed,  the  important,  or  at  least  the  splendid,  conquest 
of  Sardinia,  an  island  long  subject  to  a  Moorish  chieftain. 


t  G.  Villam,  1.  i«t.  c.  go-m.  These 
chapters  contain  a  very  fult  ana  interest- 
ing stalcmcat  of  the  revenues,  expenses, 
gopulition,  and  internal  condition  of 
iorence  at  that  time.  Fart  of  them  is 
extracted  by  M.  Sismondi.  t.  v.  p.  365. 
The  gold  florin  was  worth  about  ten 
shillings  of  our  money.  The  district  of 
Florence  was  not  then  much  larger  than 
Middlesex. 

/  C  Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  4^ 

g  C  93.  Troviamo  diligcntcmente,  che 
in  questi  tempi  avea  ia  Firenxe  cir^a  a 
25  mila  upmini  da  portare  arme  da  15 
in  70  anni — Stimavasi  avere  in  Fircnze 
da  go  mila  bocche  tra  uomini  e  femine  e 
fanciuIH,  per  I'  avvlso  del  pane  bL<iog- 
nava  al  continuo  alia  citta.  These  pro- 
portions of  JS.ooo  men  between  fifteen 
and  seventy,  and  of  90,000  souls,  arc  as 
nearly  as  possible  consnnant  10  modern 
calculation,  of  which  Villani  knew  noth- 
ing, which  confirms  hisaccuracy:  though 
M.  Sismondi  asserts,  p.  j.69,  that  the  city 
contained  150,000  inhabitants,  on  no  bet- 
ter authoritjr,  as  far  as  appears,  than 
that  of  Boccaccio,  who  says  that  100.000 
perished  in  the  great  plague  of  1348, 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  destroy 
two  out  of  three.  But  stirely  two  vague 
suppositions  are  not  to  be  combined,  in 
order  to  overthrow  such  testimony  as 
that  ol  Villani,  who  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted all  registers  and  other  authentic 
documents  in  his  reach. 

What  Villani  says  of  the  population 
of  the  district  may  lead  us  to  reckon  it, 
perhaps,  at  about  180,000  souls,  allawing 


the  baptisms  to  be  one  in  thirty  of  the 
poptilation.  Ragionavasi  in  questi  tempi 
avere  nel  contado  e  disLretto  di  Fircnxe 
de  80  mila  uomini.  Troviamo  del  pio- 
vano,  che  biiltczzava  i  fanciulli,  impc- 
riKhe  per  ogni  maschio,  che  battezzava 
in  San  Giovanni,  per  avere  il  novero, 
metca  una  fava  nera,  e  per  ogni  femina 
una  bianca,  trov6,  ch'  erano  I'  anno  in 
iiuesti  tempi  dalle  s.Suo  in  sei  mila,  avan- 
zando  le  piu  volte  il  sesso  masculino  da 
30a  in  500  per  anno.  Baptisms  could 
only  be  performed  in  one  public  font,  at 
Florence,  Fisa,  and  some  other  cities. 
The  building  that  contained  this  font 
was  called  tne  Raptistcry.  The  bapti?>> 
tcries  of  Florence  and  Pisa  still  remain, 
and  are  well  known.  Du  Cange,  v.  Bap- 
tisterium.  But  there  were  fifty-seven 
parishes  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
churches  within  the  city.  Villani,  ibid. 
Mr.  Roscoc  has  published  a  manuscript, 
evidently  written  after  the  taking  of 
Pisa  in  1406,  though,  as  I  should  ^uess, 
not  lon^  after  that  event,  containing  a 
proposition  for  an  income-tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  throughout  the  Florentine  do- 
minions. Amon^  its  other  calculations, 
the  population  is  reckoned  at  400,000; 
assuming  that  to  be  the  proportion  to 
80,000  men  of  military  age,  though  cer- 
tainly bcynnd  ihe  mark.  It  is  singular 
that  the  district  of  Florence  in  IJ43  is 
estimated  by  Villani  to  contain  as  great 
a  number  before  Pisa,  Volltrra,  or  even 
Prato  and  I'istoja,  had  been  annexed  to 
it. — Roscoe'a  Lite  of  Lorenzo.  Appca- 
dix,  No.  16. 
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Several  noble  familie*  of  Pisa,  who  had  defrayed  the  chkf  cost 
o(  this  expedition,  shared  the  island  in  districts,  which  they  held 
in  6ef  of  the  repabUc*  At  a  later  period  the  Balearic  isles  were 
subjected,  but  not  loag  retained,  by  Pisa.  Her  naval  prowess 
was  snpported  by  her  commerce.  A  writer  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury reproaches  her  with  the  Jews,  the  Arabians,  and  other 
"  monsters  of  the  sea,"  who  thronged  in  her  strcctsj"  The 
crusades  poured  fresh  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the  maritime  Ital- 
ian cities.  In  some  of  those  expeditions  a  great  portion  of  the 
annament  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Palestine,  and  freighted  the 
vessels  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  When  the  Christians  had 
bought  with  their  blood  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  these  republics 
procured  the  most  extensive  privileges  in  the  new  states  that 
were  formed  out  of  their  slender  conquests,  and  became  the 
conduits  through  which  the  produce  of  the  East  flowed  in  upon 
the  ruder  nations  of  Europe.  Pisa  maintained  a  large  share  of 
this  commerce,  as  well  as  of  maritime  greatness,  till  near  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1282,  we  are  told  by  Yillani, 
she  was  in  great  power,  possessing  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Elba, 
from  whence  the  republic,  as  well  as  private  persons,  derived 
large  revenues,  and  almost  ruled  the  sea  with  their  ships  and 
merchandises,  and  beyond  sea  were  ver)'  powerful  in  the  city  of 
Acre,  and  much  connected  with  its  principal  citirensj  The 
prosperous  era  of  Pisa  is  marked  by  her  public  edifices.  She 
was  the  first  Italian  city  that  took  a  pride  in  architectural  mag- 
nificence. Her  cathedral  is  of  the  eleventh  century ;  tlie  bap- 
tistery, the  famous  inclined  tower,  or  belfrj',  the  arcades  that 
surround  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cemetery  of  Pisa,  are  of  the 
twelfth,  or,  at  latest,  of  the  thirteenth.* 

It  would  have  been  no  slight  anomaly  in  the  annals  of  Italy, 
or,  we  might  say,  of  mankind,  if  two  neighboring  cities,  com- 
petitors in  every  mercantile  occupation  and  every  naval  enter- 
prise, had  not  been  perpetual  enemies  to  each  other.  One 
is  more  surprised,  if  the  fact  be  true,  that  no  war  broke  out 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa  till  1 1 19./  From  this  time  at  least  they 
continually  recurred.     An  equality  of  forces  and  of  courage 


h  Siamondi,  t.  i.  pp.  us.  J7?. 
i  Qni  permit  Pitas,  videt  illic  motutra 
marina; 
IIxc    urbji,    PaKanU,    Turchis,    Libydt 
quoijue,  Parthii, 
S«r4ida;  ChaMxi  ttw  Instrant  mcenia 

Oonijto.  Vita  Comilitue  Mathildis 
apud  Muratori,  Dissert  31. 
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kept  the  conflict  uncertain  for  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries. 
Their  battles  were  numerous,  and  sometimes,  taken  separately, 
decisive ;  but  the  pubUc  spirit  and  resources  of  each  city  were 
called  out  by  defeat,  and  we  generally  find  a  new  armament 
replacing  the  losses  of  an  unsuccessful  combat.  In  this  respect 
the  naval  contest  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  though  much  longer 
protracted,  resembles  that  of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  But  Pisa  was  reser\'ed  for  her  y"Egadcs.  In  one 
fatal  battle,  off  the  little  isle  of  Meloria,  in  1284,  her  whole  navy 
was  destroyed.  Several  unfortunate  and  expensive  arma- 
ments had  almost  exhausted  the  state,  and  this  was  the  last  ef- 
fort, by  private  sacrifices,  to  equip  one  more  fleet.  After  this 
defeat  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  for  empire.  Eleven  thousand 
Pisans  languished  for  many  years  in  prison ;  it  was  a  current 
saying  that  whoever  would  see  Pisa  should  seek  her  at  Genoa. 
A  treacherous  chief,  that  Count  Ugolino  whose  guilt  was  so 
terribly  avenged,  is  said  to  have  purposely  lost  the  battle,  and 
prevented  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  to  secure  his  power: 
accusations  that  obtain  easy  credit  with  an  unsuccessful  people. 
From  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Meloria,  Pisa  ceased  to  be  a 
maritime  power.  Forty  years  afterivards  she  was  stripped  of 
her  ancient  colony,  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  four  Pisan  fam- 
ilies who  had  been  invested  with  that  conquest  had  been  apt 
to  consider  it  as  their  absolute  property ;  their  appellation  of 
judge  seemed  to  indicate  deputed  power,  but  they  sometimes 
assumed  that  of  king,  and  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  an  immediate  dependence  on  the  empire,  or  even  on 
the  pope.  A  new  potentate  had  now  come  forward  on  the  stage. 
The  malcontent  feudatories  of  Sardinia  made  overtures  to  the 
king  of  Aragon,  who  had  no  scruples  about  attacking  the  indis- 
putable possession  of  a  declining  republic.  Pisa  made  a  few 
unavailing  efforts  to  defend  Sardinia ;  but  the  nominal  supe- 
riority was  hardly  worth  a  contest,  and  she  surrendered  her 
rights  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Her  commerce  now  dwindled 
with  her  greatness.  During  the  fourteenth  century  Pisa  al- 
most renounced  the  ocean  and  directed  her  main  attention  to 
the  politics  of  Tuscany.  Ghibelin  by  invariable  predilection, 
she  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Guelf  cities  which  looked 
up  to  Florence.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  names  of 
freeman  and  Ghibelin  were  not  easily  united ;  and  a  city  in  that 
interest  stood  insulated  between  the  republics  of  an  opposite 
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faction  and  the  tyrants  of  her  own.  Pisa  fell  several  times  under 
the  yoke  of  usurpers ;  she  was  included  in  the  wide-spreading- 
acquisitions  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  At  his  deatli  one  of  his 
family  seized  the  dominion,  and  finally  the  Florentines  pur- 
chased for  400,000  florins  a  rival  and  once  equal  city.  The 
Pisans  made  a  resistance  more  according  to  what  they  had  been 
than  what  they  were. 

The  early  history  of  Genoa,  in  all  her  foreign  relations,  is 
involved  in  that  of  Pisa.  As  allies  against  the  Saracens  of 
Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  as  corrivals  in 
commerce  with  these  very  Saracens  or  with  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  as  co-operators  in  the  great  expeditions  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  or  as  engaged  in  deadly  warfare  with  each 
other,  the  two  republics  stand  in  continual  parallel.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Genoa  was,  I  think,  the 
more  prominent  and  flourishing  of  the  two.  She  had  con- 
quered the  island  of  Corsica  at  the  same  time  that  Pisa  reduced 
Sardinia;  and  her  acquisition,  though  less  considerable,  was 
longer  preserved.  Her  territory  at  home,  the  ancient  Liguria, 
was  much  more  extensive,  and,  what  was  most  important,  con- 
tained a  greater  range  of  sea-coast  than  that  of  Pisa.  But  the 
commercial  and  maritime  prosperity  of  Genoa  may  be  dated 
from  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks  in  1261. 
Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by  whose  arms  the  Latin  emperors 
had  been  placed,  and  were  still  maintained,  on  their  throne, 
the  Genoese  assisted  Palaeologus  in  overturning  that  usurpa- 
tion. They  obtained  in  consequence  the  suburb  of  Pera  or 
Galata,  over  against  Constantinople,  as  an  exclusive  settlement, 
where  their  colony  was  ruled  by  a  magistrate  sent  from  home, 
and  frequently  defied  the  Greek  capital  with  its  armed  galleys 
and  intrepid  seamen.  From  this  convenient  station  Genoa  ex- 
tended her  commerce  into  the  Black  Sea.  and  established  her 
principal  factory  at  Caffa,  in  the  Crimean  peninsula.  This  com- 
mercial monopoly,  for  such  she  endeavored  to  render  it,  ag- 
gravated the  animosity  of  Venice,  As  Pisa  retired  from  the 
field  of  waters,  a  new  enemy  appeared  upon  the  horizon  to  dis- 
pute the  maritime  dominion  of  Genoa.  Her  first  war  with 
Venice  was  in  1258.  The  second  was  not  till  after  the  victory 
of  Meloria  had  cnished  her  more  ancient  enemy.  It  broke  out 
in  1293,  and  was  prosecuted  with  determined  fury  and  a  great 
display  of  naval  strength  on  both  sides.    One  Genoese  arma- 
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ment,  as  we  are  assured  by  an  historian,  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  galleys,  each  manned  with  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty  to  three  hundred  sailors ; '»  a  force  astonishing  to 
those  who  know  the  more  slender  resources  of  Italy  in  modern 
times,  but  which  is  rendered  credible  by  several  analogous  facts 
of  good  authority.  Genoa  was,  however,  beyond  any  other 
exertion.  The  usual  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  of  seventy 
to  ninety  galleys. 

Perhaps  the  naval  exploits  of  these  two  republics  may  afford 
a  more  interesting  spectacle  to  some  minds  than  any  other  part 
of  Italian  history.  Compared  with  military  transactions  of  the 
same  age,  they  are  more  sanguinary,  more  brilliant,  and  ex- 
hibit full  as  much  skill  and  intrepidity.  But  maritime  warfare 
is  scanty  in  circumstances,  and  the  indefinitencss  of  its  locality 
prevents  it  from  resting  in  the  memory.  And  though  the  wars 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  not  always  so  unconnected  with  ter- 
ritorial politics  as  those  of  the  former  city  with  Pisa,  yet,  from 
the  alternation  of  success  and  equality  of  forces,  they  did  not 
often  produce  any  decisive  effect.  One  memorable  encounter 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  w'here  the  Genoese  fought  and  con- 
quered single-handed  against  the  Venetians,  the  Catalans,  and 
the  Greeks,  hardly  belongs  to  Italian  history," 

But  the  most  remarkable  war,  and  that  productive  of  the 
greatest  consequences,  was  one  that  commenced  in  1378,  after 
several  acts  of  hostility  in  the  Levant,  wherein  the  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  principal  aggressors.  Genoa  did  not 
stand  alone  in  this  war.  A  formidable  confederacy  was  raised 
against  Venice,  who  had  given  provocation  to  many  enemies. 
Of  this  Francis  Carrara,  signior  of  Padua,  and  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary were  the  leaders.  But  the  principal  struggle  was,  as  usual, 
upon  the  waves.  During  the  winter  of  1378  a  Genoese  fleet 
kept  the  sea.  and  ravaged  the  shores  of  Dalmatia.  The  Vene- 
tian armament  had  been  weakened  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
and  when  Vittor  Pisani,  their  admiral,  gave  battle  to  the  enemy, 
he  was  compelled  to  fight  with  a  hast>'  conscription  of  lands- 
men against  the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Entirely  defeated, 
and  taking  refuge  at  Venice  with  only  seven  galleys,  Pisani  was 
cast  into  prison,  as  if  his  ill  fortune  had  been  his  crime.  Mean- 
while the  Genoese  fleet,  augmented  by  a  strong  reinforcement, 
rode  before  the  long  natural  ramparts  that  separate  the  lagunes 
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of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  Six  passages  intersect  the  islands 
which  constitute  this  barrier,  besides  the  broader  outlets  of 
Brondolo  and  Fossone,  through  which  tfie  waters  of  the  Brenta 
and  the  Adige  are  discharged.  The  lagune  itself,  as  is  well 
known,  consists  of  extremely  shallow  water,  unnavigable  for 
any  vessel  except  along  the  course  of  artificial  and  intricate 
passages.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulties  of  such  an 
enterprise,  Pietro  Doria,  the  Genoese  admiral,  determined  to 
reduce  the  city.  His  first  successes  gave  him  reason  to  hope. 
He  forced  the  passage,  and  stormed  the  little  town  of  Chiog- 
g'ta.,0  built  upon  the  inside  of  the  isle  bearing  that  name,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Venice.  Nearly  four  thousand  pris- 
oners fell  here  into  liis  hands;  an  augury,  as  it  seemed,  of  a 
more  splendid  triumph.  In  the  consternation  this  misfortune 
inspired  at  Venice  the  first  impulse  was  to  ask  for  peace.  The 
ambassadors  carried  with  them  seven  Genoese  prisoners,  as  a 
sort  of  peace-offering  to  the  admiral,  and  were  empowered  to 
make  large  and  humiliating  concessions,  reserving  nothing  but 
the  liberty  of  Venice.  Francis  Carrara  strongly  urged  his  allies 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  the  Genoese  were  stimulated  by  long 
hatred,  and  intoxicated  by  this  unexpected  opportunity  of 
revenge.  Doria,  calling  the  ambassadors  into  council,  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  Ye  shall  obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I  swear  to 
you,  nor  from  the  lord  of  Padua,  till  first  we  have  put  a  curb  in 
the  mouths  of  those  wild  horses  that  stand  upon  the  place  of  St. 
Mark.  When  Ihey  are  bridled  you  shall  have  enough  of  peace. 
Take  back  with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  I  am  coming 
within  a  few  days  to  release  both  them  and  their  companions 
from  your  prisons."  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the 
senate,  they  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  the  character- 
istic firmness  of  their  government.  Every  eye  was  turned 
towards  a  great  man  unjustly  punished,  their  .A,dmiral  Vittor 
Pisani.  He  was  called  out  of  prison  to  defend  his  country 
amidst  general  acclamations ;  but,  equal  in  magnanimity  and 
simple  republican  patriotism  to  the  noblest  characters  of  an- 
tiquity, Pisani  repressed  the  favoring  voices  of  the  multitude, 
and  bade  them  reserve  their  enthusiasm  for  St.  Mark,  the  sym- 
bol and  war-cry  of  Venice.  Under  the  vigorous  command  of 
Pisani  the  canals  were  fortified  or  occupied  by  large  vessels 

^-"iwti   al  Venice  by  the        of  the  Venetian  diftlect,  which  chuisea 
-.otding  to  the  uta^c       tbc  g  into  t. 
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armed  with  artillery ;  thirty-four  galleys  were  equipped ;  every 
citizen  contributed  according  to  his  power ;  in  the  entire  want 
of  commercial  resources  (for  Venice  had  not  a  merchant-ship 
during^  this  war)  private  plate  was  melted ;  and  the  senate  held 
out  the  promise  of  ennobling  thirty  families  who  should  be  most 
forward  in  this  strife  of  patriotism. 

The  new  fleet  was  so  ill  provided  with  seamen  that  for  some 
montfis  the  admiral  employed  them  only  in  manoeuvring  along 
the  canals.  From  some  unaccoimtable  supinencss,  or  more 
probably  from  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  undertaking, 
the  Genoese  made  no  assault  upon  the  city.  They  had,  indeed, 
fair  grounds  to  hope  its  reduction  by  famine  or  despair.  Every 
access  to  the  continent  was  cut  off  by  the  troops  of  Padua  ;  and 
the  king  of  Hungary  had  mastered  almost  all  the  Venetian 
towns  in  Istria  and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  Doge 
Contarini,  taking  the  cliief  command,  appeared  at  length  with 
his  fleet  near  Chioggia,  before  the  Genoese  were  aware.  They 
were  still  less  aware  of  his  secret  design.  He  pushed  one  of  the 
large  round  vessels,  then  called  cocchc,  into  the  narrow  passage 
of  Chioggia  which  connects  the  lagtme  with  the  sea,  and,  moor- 
ing her  athwart  the  channel,  interrupted  that  communication. 
Attacked  with  fury  by  the  enemy,  this  vessel  went  down  on  the 
spot,  and  the  doge  improved  his  advantage  by  sinking  loads 
of  stones  until  the  passage  became  absolutely  wnnavigable.  It 
was  stilt  possible  for  the  Genoese  fleet  to  follow  the  principal 
canal  of  the  lagune  towards  Venice  and  the  northern  passages, 
or  to  sail  out  of  it  by  the  harbor  of  Brondolo ;  but,  whether 
from  confusion  or  from  miscalculating  the  dangers  of  their 
position,  they  suffered  the  Venetians  to  close  the  canal  upon 
them  by  the  same  means  they  had  used  at  Chioggia,  and  even 
to  place  their  fleet  in  the  entrance  of  Brondolo  so  near  to  the 
lagune  that  the  Genoese  could  not  form  their  ships  in  line  of 
battle.  The  circumstances  of  tlie  two  combatants  were  thus 
■  entirely  changed.    But  the  Genoese  fleet,  though  besieged  in 

H  Chioggia,  was  impregnable,  antl  their  command  of  the  land 

I  secured  them  from  famine.    Venice,  notwithstanding  her  unex- 

I  pected  success,  was  still  very  far  from  secure ;  it  was  difficult 

H  for  the  doge  to  keep  his  position  through  the  winter :   and  if 

I  the  enemy  could  appear  in  open  sea,  the  risks  of  combat  were 

I  extremely  hazardous.     It  is  said  that  the  senate  deliberated 

^^_^       upon  transporting  the  seat  of  their  liberty  to  Candia,  and  that 
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the  doge  had  announced  his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Chioggia,  if  expected  succors  did  not  arrive  by  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1380.  On  tliat  very  day  Carlo  Zeno,  an  admiral  who, 
ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  his  countr>',  had  been  supporting 
the  honor  of  her  flag  in  the  Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
appeared  with  a  reinforcement  of  eighteen  galleys  and  a  store 
of  provisions.  From  that  moment  the  confidence  of  Venice 
revived.  The  fleet,  now  superior  in  strength  to  the  enemy, 
began  to  attack  them  with  vivacity.  After  several  months  of 
obstinate  resistance  the  Genoese,  whom  their  republic  had  in- 
effectually attempted  to  reheve  by  a  fresh  armament,  blocked 
up  in  the  town  of  Chioggia,  and  pressed  by  hunger,  were 
obliged  to  surrender.  Nineteen  galleys  only  out  of  forty-eight 
were  in  good  condition ;  and  the  crews  were  equally  dimin- 
ished in  the  ten  months  of  their  occupation  of  Chioggia.  The 
pride  of  Genoa  was  deemed  to  be  justly  humbled ;  and  even 
her  own  historian  confesses  that  God  would  not  suffer  so  noble 
a  city  as  Venice  to  become  the  spoil  of  a  conqueror./* 

Each  of  the  two  republics  had  sufficient  reason  to  lament 
their  mutual  prejudices,  and  the  selfish  cupidity  of  their  mer- 
chants, which  usurps  in  all  maritime  countries  the  name  of 
patriotism.  Though  the  capture  of  Chioggia  did  not  terminate 
the  war,  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  willing,  next  year,  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  By  the  peace  of 
Turin,  Venice  surrendered  most  of  her  territorial  possessions 
to  the  king  of  Hungary.  That  prince  and  Francis  Carrara  were 
the  only  gainers.  Genoa  obtained  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  one  of 
the  original  subjects  of  dispute;  a  poor  indemnity  for  her 
losses.  Though,  upon  a  hasty  view,  the  result  of  this  war  ap- 
pears more  unfavorable  to  Venice,  yet  in  fact  it  is  the  epoch 
of  the  decline  of  Genoa.  From  this  time  she  never  commanded 
the  ocean  with  such  navies  as  before :  her  commerce  gradually 
went  into  decay;  and  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most  splendid 
in  the  annals  of  Venice,  is,  till  recent  times,  the  most  ignomin- 
ious in  those  of  Genoa.  But  this  was  partly  owing  to  internal 
dissensions,  by  which  her  liberty,  as  well  as  glory,  was  for  a 
while  suspended. 

At  Genoa,  as  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  principal  mag- 
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istrates  of  the  republic  were  originally  styled  consuls.  A 
chronicle  drawn  up  under  the  inspeclion  of  the  senate  per- 
petuates the  names  of  these  early  magistrates.  It  appears  that 
their  number  varied  from  four  to  six,  annually  elected  by  the 
people  in  their  full  parliament.  These  consuls  presided  over 
the  republic  and  commanded  the  forces  by  land  and  sea ;  while 
another  class  of  magistrates,  bearing  the  same  title,  were  an- 
nually elected  by  the  several  companies  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  for  the  administration  of  civil  justice.^  This  was 
the  regimen  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  in  the  next  Genoa  fell 
into  the  fashion  of  intrusting  the  executive  power  to  a  foreign 
podesta.  The  podesta  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  eight,  chosen 
by  the  eight  companies  of  nobility.  This  institution,  if  indeed 
it  were  anything  more  than  a  custom  or  usurpation,  originated 
probably  not  much  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  gave  not  only  an  aristocratic,  but  almost  an  oligar- 
chical character  to  the  constitution,  since  many  of  the  nobility 
were  not  members  of  these  eight  societies.  Of  the  senate  or 
councils  we  hardly  know  more  than  their  existence ;  they  are 
very  little  mentioned  by  historians.  Everything  of  a  general 
nature,  everything  that  required  the  expression  of  public  will, 
was  reserved  for  the  entire  and  unrepresented  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  In  no  city  was  the  parliament  so  often  convened ; 
for  war,  for  peace,  for  alliance,  for  change  of  government.'' 
These  very  dissonant  elements  were  not  likely  to  harmonize. 
The  people,  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  forms  of  democracy 
to  imbibe  its  spirit,  repined  at  the  practical  influence  which  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  nobles.  Nor  did  some  of  the  latter 
class  scruple  to  enter  that  path  of  ambition  which  leads  to  power 
by  flattery  of  the  populace.  Two  or  three  times  within  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  high-born  demagogue  had  nearly  overturned 
the  general  liberty,  like  the  Torriani  at  Milan,  through  the  pre- 
tence of  defending  that  of  individuals.*  Among  the  nobility 
themselves  four  houses  were  distinguished  beyond  all  the  rest 
— ^the  Grimaldi,  the  Fieschi,  the  Doria,  the  Spinola ;  the  two 
former  of  Guelf  politics,  the  latter  adherents  of  the  empire.' 
Perhaps  their  equality  of  forces,  and  a  jealousy  which  even  the 
families  of  the  same  faction  entertained  of  each  other,  prevented 
any  one  from  usurping  the  signiory  at  Genoa.     Neither  the 
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Gudi  nor  Ghibdin  party  obtaining  a  decided  prepoBdennce, 
continnal  rercrftitkias  oocomed  in  the  city.  The  roost  cele- 
brated was  the  expulsion  of  the  Ghibelins  under  the  Doria  and 
Spmoia  in  1318.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
and  tbetr  own  resources  were  not  unequal  to  cope  with  their 
country.  The  GucHs  thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  Robert 
King  of  Naples,  always  ready  to  give  assistance  as  the  price  of 
dominion,  and  conierred  upon  him  the  temporar}-  sovereignty 
of  Genoa.  A  siege  of  several  years'  duration,  if  we  believe  an 
historian  of  that  age,  produced  as  many  remarkable  exploits 
as  that  of  Troy.  They  have  not  proved  so  interesting  to  pos- 
terity. The  Ghibelins  continued  for  a  length  of  time  excluded 
from  the  city,  but  in  possession  of  the  seaport  of  Savona,  whence 
they  traded  and  equipped  fleets,  as  a  rival  republic,  and  even 
entered  into  a  separate  war  with  Venice.**  Ejcperience  of  the 
uselessness  of  hostility,  and  the  loss  to  which  they  exposed  their 
common  country,  produced  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  a  com- 
promise, in  133 1,  when  the  Ghibelins  returned  to  Genoa.  But 
the  people  felt  that  many  years  of  misfortune  had  been  owing 
to  the  private  enmities  of  four  overbearing  families.  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  offered  of  reducing  their  influence  witliin  very  nar- 
row bounds. 

The  Ghibelin  faction  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1339,  a 
Doria  and  a  Spinola  being  its  leaders,  when  the  discontent  of  a 
large  fleet  in  want  of  pay  broke  out  in  open  insurrection. 
Savona  and  the  neighboring  towns  took  arms  avowedly  against 
the  aristocratical  tyranny ;  and  the  capital  was  itself  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  insurgents.  There  was,  by  the  Genoese 
constitution,  a  magistrate  named  the  abbot  of  the  people,  act- 
ing as  a  kind  of  tribune  for  their  protection  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  nobility.  His  functions  are  not,  however,  in  any 
book  I  have  seen,  very  clearly  defined.  This  office  had  been 
abolished  by  the  present  government,  and  it  was  the  first  de- 
mand of  the  malcontents  that  it  should  be  restored.  This  was 
acceded  to,  and  twenty  delegates  were  appointed  to  make  the 
choice.  While  they  delayed,  and  the  populace  was  grown  weary 
with  waiting,  a  nameless  artisan  called  out  from  an  elevated 
station  that  he  could  direct  them  to  a  fit  person.  \Vlien  the 
people,  in  jest,  bade  him  speak  on,  he  uttered  the  name  of  Simon 
Boccanegra.    This  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  well  esteemed, 
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who  was  then  present  among  the  crowd.  The  word  was  sud- 
denly taken  up^  a  cry  was  heard  that  Boccanegra  should  be 
abbot ;  lie  was  instantly  brought  forward,  and  the  sword  of  jus- 
tice forced  into  his  hand.  As  soon  as  silence  could  be  obtained 
he  modestly  thanked  them  for  their  favor,  but  declined  an  office 
which  his  nobility  disqualified  him  from  exercising.  At  this  a 
single  voice  out  of  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Signior! "  and  this 
title  was  reverberated  from  every  side.  Fearful  of  worse  conse- 
quences, the  actual  magistrates  urged  him  to  comply  with  the 
people  and  accept  the  office  of  abbot.  But  Boccanegra,  ad- 
dressing tlie  assembly,  declared  his  readiness  to  become  their 
abbot,  signior,  or  whatever  they  would.  The  cry  of "  Signior !  " 
was  now  louder  than  before ;  while  others  cried  out,  "  Let  him 
be  duke !  "  The  latter  title  was  received  with  greater  approba- 
tion ;  and  Boccanegra  was  conducted  to  the  palace,  the  first 
duke,  or  doge,  of  Genoa.* 

Caprice  alone,  or  an  idea  of  more  pomp  and  dignity,  led  the 
populace,  we  may  conjecture,  to  prefer  this  title  to  that  of  sig- 
nior; but  it  produced  important  and  highly  beneficial  conse- 
quences. In  all  neighboring  cities  an  arbitrary  government  had 
been  already  established  under  their  respective  sigriiors ;  the 
name  was  associated  with  indefinite  power,  while  that  of  doge 
had  only  been  taken  by  the  elective  and  very  limited  chief  mag- 
istrate of  another  maritime  republic.  Neither  Boccanegra  nor 
his  successors  ever  rendered  their  authority  unlimited  or  heredi- 
tary. The  constitution  of  Genoa,  from  an  oppressive  aristroc- 
racy,  became  a  mixture  of  the  two  other  forms,  with  an  exclu- 
sion of  the  nobles  from  power.  Those  four  great  families  who 
had  domineered  alternately  for  almost  a  century  lost  their  in- 
fluence at  home  after  the  revolution  of  1339.  Yet,  what  is  re- 
markable enough,  they  were  still  selected  in  preference  for  the 
highest  of  trusts ;  their  names  are  still  identified  with  the  glory 
of  Genoa ;  her  fleets  hardly  sailed  but  under  a  Doria,  a  Spinola, 
or  a  Grimaldi ;  such  confidence  could  the  republic  bestow  upon 
their  patriotism,  or  that  of  those  whom  they  commanded. 
Meanwhile  two  or  three  new  families,  a  plebeian  oligarchy, 
filled  their  place  in  domestic  honors ;  the  Adomi,  the  Fregosi, 
the  Montaiti,  contended  for  the  ascendant.  From  their  com- 
petition ensued  revolutions  too  numerous  almost  for  a  separate 
history;   in  four  years,  from  1390  to  1394,  the  doge  was  ten 
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MPqit  awsjr  or  iMUUglM:  Inck  iadKl 
oi  pnyiMar  iHBnk.    AflloBiotio  Adonio^  fear  fimrt  4 
Gcaoa,  had  km^^  die  fricmWiip  of  Can  GaWrm  M 
JwtdMtqaftytyTaMaiwIitMrdtteaiibfiiBMiUBofthci 
asd  |ibjra  bcT  factioHs  igjfiitt  ooc  aBOOKT  to  iiiidti 
flccHre.    Adomo  perceived  tkat  dwre  was  ao  bope  ior 
■Mifpcndencc  twt  by  maldn^  a  tanponry  acrifioe  of  k. 
ova  power,  aabidoiis  as  he  had  beca,  he  vofantfarily 
aad  placed  the  republic  onder  the  protcctkm  or  signkiry  ol  ds 
Uif  of  France.    Terms  were  itipnbterf  rerj  fav«able  Id 
Hbcfties;  bitt,  with  a  French  ganisoa  once  iciciffsd  nto 
city,  they  were  not  ahrays  sore  of  obserrazwcw 

Whik  Genoa  lost  even  her  political  independence,  Va 
'»**^''^  more  coospkooas  and  powerful  than  before.  That 
fanotts  repidiiic  dcdoces  its  ocigin.  and  even  its  liberty,  from 
an  era  berond  the  commencenient  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
Venetian*  boast  of  a  perpetual  emandpatioo  from  the  jroke  off 
barbarians.  From  that  ignominious  servitude  some  natrres,  or, 
as  their  historians  will  have  it,  nobles,  of  Aqtiikja  and  neigfahof- 
ing  towns,x  fled  to  the  small  duster  of  islands  that  rise 
the  shoals  at  the  month  of  the  Brenta.  Here  they  baih 
town  of  RivoaJto,  the  modem  Venice,  in  421 ;  but  their 
Kttkment  was.  till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  at  Mah- 
nocco.  A  living  writer  has,  in  a  passage  of  remarkable  elo- 
quence, described  the  sovereign  republic,  immovable  upon  the 
bocom  of  the  waters  from  which  her  palaces  emerge,  con- 
templating the  successive  tides  of  continental  invasion,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  change  of  d3rnasties,  the  whole  moving 
scene  of  human  revolution,  till,  in  her  own  turn,  the  last  surviv- 
ing witness  of  antiquit>',  the  common  link  bet^veen  two  periods 
of  civilization,  has  submitted  to  the  destroying  hand  of  timeJ' 
Some  part  of  this  renown  must,  on  a  coldblooded  scrutiny,  be 
detracted  from  Venice.  Her  independence  was,  at  the  best,  the 
fruit  of  her  obscurity.  Neglected  upon  their  islands,  a  people 
of  fishermen  might  without  molestation  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates :  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  sovereignty  in  cities  much  more 
considerable  than  Venice.  But  both  the  western  and  the  eastern 
empire  alternately  pretended  to  exercise  dominion  over  her ;  she 
was  conquered  by  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  restored  by 
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him,  as  the  chronicles  say,  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephonis. 
There  is  every  appearance  that  the  Venetians  had  always  con- 
sidered themselves  as  subject,  in  a  large  sense  not  exclusive 
of  their  municipal  self-government,  to  the  eastern  empire.^ 
And  this  connection  was  not  broken,  in  the  early  part,  at  least, 
of  the  tenth  century.  But,  for  every  essential  purpose,  Venice 
might  long  before  be  deemed  an  independent  state.  Her  doge 
was  not  confirmed  at  Constantinople ;  she  paid  no  tribute,  and 
lent  no  assistance  in  war.  Her  own  navies,  in  the  ninth  century, 
encountered  the  Normans,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Sclavontans 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Upon  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  were  several 
Greek  cities,  which  the  empire  had  ceased  to  protect,  and  which, 
like  Venice  itself,  became  republics  for  want  of  a  master.  Ra- 
gusa  was  one  of  these,  and,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  sur- 
vived as  an  independent  city  till  our  own  age.  In  return  for 
the  assistance  of  Venice,  these  little  seaports  put  themselves 
under  her  government ;  the  Sclavonian  pirates  were  repressed; 
and  after  acquiring,  partly  by  consent,  partly  by  arms,  a  large 
tract  of  maritime  territory,  the  doge  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  which  is  said  by  Dandolo  to  have  been  confirmed  at 
Constantinople.  [.\.d.  997.]  Three  or  four  centuries,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  republic  became  secure  of  these  conquests, 
which  were  frequently  wrested  from  her  by  rebellions  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  by  her  powerful  neighbor,  the  king  of  Hungary. 
A  more  important  source  of  \''enetian  greatness  was  com- 
merce. In  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous  period,  before 
Genoa  or  even  Pisa  had  entered  into  mercantile  pursuits, 
Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  both  with  the  Greek  and 
Saracen  regions  of  the  Levant.  The  crusades  enriched  and 
aggrandized  Venice  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  city.  Her 
splendor  may,  however,  be  dated  from  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Latins  in  1204.  In  this  famous  enterprise,  which 
diverted  a  great  armament  destined  for  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 


s  Niceplioru*  stipulates  with  Charie- 
mag-ne  for  his  faithful  city  of  Venice. 
Que  in  devotionc  imperii  iltibatte  »ie- 
terant.  Danduli  Chronicon,  in  Mtiratari, 
Script-  Rer.  Ital.  t.  xii.  p.  156.  In  the 
tenth  century  Constantine  Porph^ro- 
eenituj,  in  hi«  book  De  Administratione 
Imperil,  claims  the  Venetians  a«  his 
subjects,  though  he  admits  that  they 
had,  far  peace'  sake,  paid  tribute  to 
PeDtn  and  his  successors  as  kings  o( 
Italy,  p.  71.  T  have  not  read  the  famous 
Squittinio  della  liherta  Vcneta,  which 
gave  the  republic  so  much  offence  in  the 


seventeenth  century:  but  a  very  slrons 
case  is  made  out  against  their  early  in- 
dependence in  Giannone's  history,  t.  ii. 
p.  2S3.  edit.  Haia.  1753.  Muralori  in- 
forms us  that  so  late  as  1084  the  doge 
obtained  the  title  of  Imperialis  Proto- 
sevastos  from  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople; a  title  which  he  continued  al- 
ways to  use.  ( Annali  d'  Italia,  ad  ann.) 
But  I  should  lay  no  stress  on  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  Greek,  like  the  Ger- 
man emperors  in  modern  times,  had  a 
mint  of  specious  titles  which  passed  for 
ready  money  over  Christcndoni., 
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salem,  the  French  and  Venetian  nations  were  alone  engagjed ; 
but  the  former  only  as  private  adventurers,  the  latter  with  the 
whole  strength  of  their  republic  under  its  doge  Henry  Dandolo. 
Three-eighths  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  provinces,  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  partition 
of  the  spoil,  and  the  doge  took  the  singular  but  accurate  title, 
Duke  of  three-eighths  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their  share  was 
increased  by  purchases  from  less  opulent  crusaders,  especially 
one  of  much  importance,  the  island  of  Candia,  which  they  re- 
tained till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  foreign 
acquisitions  were  generally  granted  out  in  fief  to  private  Vene- 
tian nobles  under  the  supremacy  of  the  republic*  It  was  thus 
that  the  Ionian  islands,  to  adopt  the  vocabulary  of  our  day, 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Venice,  and  gtiaranteed  that 
sovereignty  which  she  now  began  to  affect  over  the  Adriatic. 
Those  of  the  Archipelago  were  lost  in  tlie  sixteenth  century. 
This  political  greatness  was  sustained  by  an  increasing  com- 
merce. No  Christian  state  preserA-ed  so  considerable  an  inter- 
course with  the  Mohammedans.  While  Genoa  kept  the  keys 
of  the  Black  Sea  by  her  colonies  of  Pcra  and  CaflFa,  Venice  di- 
rected her  vessels  to  Acre  and  Alexandria.  These  connections, 
as  is  the  natural  effect  of  trade,  deadened  the  sense  of  religious 
antipathy;  and  the  Venetians  were  sometimes  charged  with 
obstructing  all  efforts  towards  a  new  crusade,  or  even  any 
partial  attacks  upon  the  Mohammedan  nations. 

The  earliest  form  of  government  at  Venice,  as  we  collect 
from  an  epistle  of  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century,  was  by 
twelve  annual  tribunes.  Perhaps  the  union  of  the  different 
islanders  was  merely  federative.  However,  in  697,  they  re- 
solved to  elect  a  chief  magistrate  by  name  of  duke,  or,  in  their 
dialect,  doge  of  Venice.  No  councils  appear  to  have  limited 
his  power,  or  represented  the  national  will.  The  doge  was  gen- 
eral and  judge ;  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to  associate  his 
son  with  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  road  for  hereditary 
power ;  his  government  had  all  the  prerogatives,  and,  as  far  as 
in  such  a  state  of  manners  was  possible,  the  pomp,  of  a  mon- 
archy. But  he  acted  in  important  matters  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  general  assembly,  though,  from  the  want  of  positive  re- 
straints, his  executive  government  might  be  considered  as 
nearly  absolute.    Time,  however,  demonstrated  to  the  Vene- 

a  Stimondi,  L  iL  p,  431. 
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tians  the  imperfections  of  such  a  constitution.  Limitations 
were  accordingly  imposed  on  the  doge  in  1032;  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  associating  a  son  in  the  government,  and  obliged 
to  act  with  the  consent  of  two  elected  counsellors,  and,  on  im- 
portant occasions,  to  call  in  some  of  the  principal  citizens.  No 
other  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  till  1172,  long  after 
every  other  Italian  city  had  provided  for  its  liberty  by  consti- 
tutional laws,  more  or  less  successful,  but  always  manifesting 
a  good  deal  of  contrivance  and  comphcation.  Venice  was, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  her  existing  institutions.  General 
assemblies  were  found,  in  practice,  inconvenient  and  unsatis- 
factory. Yet  some  adequate  safeguard  against  a  magistrate  of 
indefinite  powers  was  required  by  freemen.  A  representative 
council,  as  in  other  republics,  justly  appeared  the  best  innova- 
tion that  could  be  introduced.* 

The  great  council  of  Venice,  as  established  in  1172,  was  to 
consist  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  citizens,  equally  taken  from 
the  six  districts  of  the  city,  and  annually  renewed.  But  the 
election  was  not  made  immediately  by  the  people.  Two  elec- 
tors, called  tribunes,  from  each  of  the  six  districts,  appointed 
the  members  of  the  council  by  separate  nomination.  These 
tribunes  at  first  were  themselves  chosen  by  the  people,  so  that 
the  intervention  of  this  electoral  body  did  not  apparently  tres- 
pass upon  the  democratical  character  of  the  constitution.  But 
the  great  council,  princtpaHy  composed  of  men  of  high  birth, 
and  invested  by  the  law  with  the  appointment  of  the  doge,  and 
of  all  the  councils  of  magistracy,  seem,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  have  assumed  the  right  of  naming  their  own  con- 
stituents. Besides  appointing  the  tribunes,  they  took  upon 
themselves  another  privilege,  that  of  confirming  or  rejecting 
their  successors  before  they  resigned  their  functions.  These 
usurpations  rendered  the  annual  election  almost  nugatory;  the 
same  members  were  usually  renewed ;  and  though  the  dignity 
of  councillor  was  not  yet  hereditary,  it  remained,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  same  families.  In  this  transitional  state  the  Vene- 
tian government  continued  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  the 
people  actually  debarred  of  power,  but  an  hereditary  aristocracy 


*  SiifflDBdi,  t.  iii.  p.  187.  As  I  have 
never  read  the  Stnria  civile  Veneta  by 
VettoT  Santii,  in  nine  vols.  4to,  or  even 
Lauffier's  History  of  Venice,  my  reli- 
ance has  chiefly  been  pTaced  on  M.  Sis- 
mondi,  who  has  made  use  of  Sandi,  the 
latest,  and  probably  the  most  accurate. 


historian.  To  avoid  frequent  reference. 
the  principal  paasa^es  in  Sismondi  rela- 
tive to  the  domestic  revolutions  of 
Venice  are  t.  i.  p.  3^3,  t.  iii.  pp.  187-300,  t. 
iv.  pp.  340-370-  The  history  of  Daru  had 
not  been  published  when  this  was  writ- 
ten. 
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not  completdy  or  legally  coafirmed.  The  right  of  electing,  or 
rather  of  re-electing,  the  great  council  was  transferred,  in  1297, 
from  the  tribunes,  trfaose  office  was  abolished,  to  the  cotxitcil 
of  fort>' ;  they  bollotted  upon  the  names  of  the  members  who 
already  sat ;  and  whoever  obtained  twelve  favoring  baUs  cot  of 
forty  retained  his  place.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  rejection 
or  death  were  filled  op  by  a  supplemental  list  formed  by  three 
electors  nominated  in  the  great  counciL  But  they  were  ex- 
pressly prohibited,  by  laws  of  1298  and  1500,  from  inserting 
the  name  of  any  one  whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  enjoyed 
the  same  honor.  Thus  an  exclusive  hereditary  aristocracy  was 
finally  established.  And  the  personal  rights  of  noble  descent 
were  rendered  complete  in  1319  by  the  abolition  of  all  elective 
forms.  By  the  constitution  of  Venice  as  it  was  then  settled, 
every  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  great  council,  on  attain- 
ing twenty-five  years  of  age,  entered  as  of  right  into  that  body, 
which,  of  course,  became  unlimited  in  its  numbers.^ 

But  an  assembly  so  numerous  as  the  great  council,  even  be- 
fore it  was  thus  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobility,  could  never 
have  conducted  the  public  affairs  with  that  secrecy  and  steadi- 
ness which  were  characteristic  of  Venice ;  and  without  an  in- 
termediary power  between  the  doge  and  the  patrician  multitude 
the  constitution  would  have  gained  notlitng  in  stability  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  popular  freedom.  The  great  council  had 
proceeded  very  soon  after  its  institution  to  limit  the  ducal  pre- 
rogatives. That  of  exercising  criminal  justice,  a  trust  of  vast 
importance,  was  transferred  in  1 179  to  a  council  of  forty  mem- 
bers annually  chosen.  The  executive  government  itself  was 
thought  too  considerable  for  the  doge  without  some  material 
limitations.  Instead  of  naming  his  own  assistants  or  pregadi, 
he  was  only  to  preside  in  a  council  of  sixty  members,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  state  in  all  domestic  and  foreign  relations,  and 
the  previous  deliberation  upon  proposals  submitted  to  the  great 
council,  was  confided.  This  council  of  pregadi,  generally  called 
in  later  times  the  senate,  was  enlarged  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 


r  These  gradual  changes  between  1397 
•nd  (J  19  were  first  made  known  by  Sau- 
di, from  whom  M.  Sinmondi  has  intro' 
duced  the  fact*  into  hit  own  history.  I 
notice  this,  because  all  former  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  fix  the  com- 
plete and  final  establishment  of  the 
Venetian  aristocracy  in  1397. 

TwcnlT'five  years  complete  w*s  the 
•Ututablc  age  at  which  every  Venetian 


noble  had  a  right  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
great  council.  But  the  names  of  those 
who  bad  passed  the  age  of  twenty  were 
annually  put  into  an  um.  and  one  fifth 
drawn  out  by  lot,  who  were  thereupon 
admitted.  On  an  average,  therefore,  the 
age  of  admi.ssion  was  about  twenty- 
three.  Janotus  de  Rep-  Venet. —  Con- 
tarini.— .Xraelot  de  la   Houssaye. 
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tury  by  sixty  additional  members ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  the 
magistrates  had  also  seats  in  it,  the  whole  number  amounted 
to  between  two  and  three  hundred.  Thougli  the  legislative 
power,  properly  speaking,  remained  with  the  great  council,  the 
senate  used  to  impose  taxes,  and  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
making  peace  and  war.  It  was  annually  renewed,  like  almost 
all  other  councils  at  Venice,  by  the  great  council.  But  since 
even  this  body  was  too  numerous  for  the  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  business,  six  councillors,  forming,  along  with  the  doge, 
the  signiory,  or  visible  representative  of  the  republic,  were  em- 
powered to  dispatch  orders,  to  correspond  with  ambassadors, 
to  treat  with  foreign  states,  to  convoke  and  preside  in  the  coun- 
cils, and  perform  other  duties  of  an  administration.  In  part 
of  these  they  were  obliged  to  act  with  the  concurrence  of  what 
was  termed  the  college,  comprising,  besides  themselves,  certain 
select  councillors,  from  different  constituted  authorities. rf 

It  might  be  imagined  that  a  dignity  so  shorn  of  its  lustre 
as  that  of  doge  would  not  excite  an  overweening  ambition. 
But  the  Venetians  were  still  jealous  of  extinguished  power; 
and  while  their  constitution  was  yet  immature,  the  great  council 
planned  new  methods  of  restricting  their  chief  magistrate.  An 
oath  was  taken  by  the  doge  on  his  election,  so  comprehensive  as 
to  embrace  every  possible  check  upon  undue  influence.  He 
was  bound  not  to  correspond  with  foreign  states,  or  to  open 
their  letters,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  signiory ;  to  acquire 
no  property  beyond  the  Venetian  dominions,  and  to  resign 
what  he  might  already  possess ;  to  interpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  no  judicial  process ;  and  not  to  permit  any  citizen  to 
use  tokens  of  subjection  in  saluting  him.  As  a  further  security, 
they  devised  a  remarkably  complicated  mode  of  supplying  the 
vacancy  of  his  office.  Election  by  open  suffrage  is  always 
liable  to  tumult  or  corruption ;  nor  does  the  method  of  secret 
ballot,  while  it  prevents  the  one,  afford  in  practice  any  adequate 
security  against  the  other.  Election  by  lot  incurs  the  risk  of 
placing  incapable  persons  in  situations  of  arduous  trust.  The 
Venetian  scheme  was  intended  to  combine  the  two  modes  with- 
out their  evils,  by  leaving  the  absolute  choice  of  their  doge  to 


d  The  college  of  Savj  consisted  of  six- 
teen persons:  and  it  possessed  the  ini- 
tiative in  all  public  measures  that  re- 
Quired  the  assent  of  the  senate.  For  no 
single  senator,  much  less  any  noble  of 
the  great  council,  could  propose  any- 
thing (or  debate.    The  signiory  had  the 


same  privilege.  Thus  the  virtual  powers 
even  of  the  senate  were  far  more  limited 
than  they  appear  al  first  sight;  and  no 
possibility  remained  of  innovation  in  the 
lundamcntal  pnaciples  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 
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electors  taken  by  lot  It  was  presumed  that,  among  a  compe- 
tent number  of  persons,  though  taken  promiscuously,  good 
sense  and  right  principles  would  gain  such  an  ascendency  as 
to  prevent  any  flagrantly  improper  nomination,  if  undue  in- 
fluence could  be  excluded.  For  this  purpose  the  ballot  was 
rendered  exceedingly  complicated,  that  no  possible  ingenuity 
or  stratagem  might  ascertain  the  electoral  body  before  the  last 
moment.  A  single  lottery,  if  fairly  conducted,  is  certainly  suf- 
ficient for  this  end.  At  Venice  as  many  balls  as  there  were 
members  of  the  great  council  present  were  placed  in  an  um. 
Thirty  of  these  were  g^it.  The  holders  of  gilt  balls  were  ren- 
dered by  a  second  ballot  to  nine.  The  nine  elected  forty,  whom 
lot  reduced  to  twelve.  The  twelve  chose  twenty-five  by  sepa- 
rate nomination.^  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to  nine ; 
and  each  of  tlie  nine  chose  five.  These  forty-five  were  reduced 
to  eleven  as  before ;  the  eleven  elected  forty-one,  who  were 
the  ultimate  voters  for  a  doge.  This  intricacy  appears  useless, 
and  consequently  absurd;  but  the  original  principle  of  a  Vene- 
tian election  (for  something  of  the  same  kind  was  applied  to 
all  their  councils  and  magistrates)  may  not  always  be  unworthy 
of  imitation.  In  one  of  our  best  modern  statutes,  that  for  regfu- 
lating  the  trials  of  contested  elections,  we  have  seen  this  mix- 
ture of  chance  and  selection  very  happily  introduced.^ 

An  hereditary  prince  could  never  have  remained  quiet  in  such 
trammels  as  were  imposed  upon  the  doge  of  Venice.  But  early 
prejudice  accustoms  men  to  consider  restraint,  even  upon  them- 
selves, as  advantageous ;  and  the  limitations  of  ducal  power 
appeared  to  every  Venetian  as  fundamental  as  the  great  laws 
of  the  English  constitution  do  to  ourselves.  Many  doges  of 
Venice,  especially  in  the  middle  ages,  were  considerable  men; 
but  they  were  content  with  the  functions  assigned  to  them, 
which,  if  they  could  avoid  the  tantalizing  comparison  of  sover- 
eign princes,  were  enough  for  the  ambition  of  republicans.  For 
life  the  chief  magistrates  of  their  country,  her  noble  citizens 
forever,  they  might  thank  her  in  their  own  name  for  what  she 
gave,  and  in  that  of  their  posterity  for  what  she  withheld.  Once 
only  a  doge  of  Venice  was  tempted  to  betray  the  freedom  of 


r  Amelot  de  la  Houssajre  asserts  this: 
but,  accordinc  to  Contanni.  the  method 
was  by  ballot. 

/  Thia  was  writttn  about  1810.  The 
statute  to  which  I  allude  jrrew  out  of 
iivor  afterwards.    But  there  is  too  much 


reason  to  doubt  whether  grosser  in- 
stances of  partial  or  unjust,  or  at  be9t 
erroneous,  deterniination  have  not  taken 
place  since  a  new  tribunal  »a«  erected, 
than  could  be  imputed  to  the  celebrated 
Grenville  Act.  [iBso.J 
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the  republic,  [a.d.  1355,]  Marin  Falieri,  a  man  far  advanced  in 
life,  engaged,  from  some  petty  resentment,  in  a  wild  intrigue  to 
overturn  the  government.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  discov- 
ered, and  the  doge  avowed  his  guilt.  An  aristocracy  so  firm  and 
so  severe  did  not  hesitate  to  order  his  execution  in  the  ducal 
palace. 

For  some  years  after  what  was  called  the  closing  of  the  great 
council  by  the  law  of  1296,  which  excluded  all  but  the  families 
actually  in  possession,  a  good  deal  of  discontent  showed  itself 
among  the  commonalty.  Several  commotions  took  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  object  of  re- 
storing a  more  popular  regimen.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the 
last,  in  1310,  the  aristocracy  sacrificed  their  own  individual 
freedom,  along  with  that  of  the  people,  to  the  preservation  of 
an  imaginary  privilege.  They  established  the  famous  council 
of  ten,  that  most  remarkable  part  of  the  Venetian  constitution. 
This  council,  it  should  be  observed,  consisted  in  fact  of  seven- 
teen, comprising  the  signiory,  or  the  doge  and  his  six  council- 
lors, as  well  as  the  ten  properly  so  called.  The  council  of  ten 
had  by  usage,  if  not  by  right,  a  controlling  and  dictatorial  power 
over  the  senate  and  other  magistrates,  rescinding  their  deci- 
sions, and  treating  separately  with  foreign  princes.  Their  vast 
influence  strengthened  the  executive  government,  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  and  gave  a  vigor  to  its  movements  which 
the  jealousy  of  the  councils  would  possibly  have  impeded.  But 
they  are  chiefly  known  as  an  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial  tribunal, 
the  standing  tyranny  of  Venice.  Excluding  the  old  council  of 
forty,  a  regular  court  of  criminal  judicature,  not  only  from  the 
investigation  of  treasonable  charges  but  of  several  other  crimes 
of  magnitude,  they  inquired,  they  judged,  they  punished,  ac- 
cording to  what  they  called  reason  of  state.  The  public  eye 
never  penetrated  the  mystery  of  their  proceedings ;  the  accused 
was  sometimes  not  heard,  never  confronted  with  witnesses ; 
the  condemnation  was  secret  as  the  inquiry,  the  punishment  un- 
divulged  like  both.g  The  terrible  and  odious  machinery  of  a 
police,  the  insidious  spy,  the  stipendiary  informer,  unknown  to 
the  carelessness  of  feudal  governments,  found  their  natural  soil 
in  the  republic  of  Venice.  Tumultuous  assemblies  were 
scarcely  possible  in  so  peculiar  a  city ;  and  private  conspiracies 


t  Ilium  etiain  tnoreni  observant,  nc 
rtuin,  cum  de  eo  judicium  laturi  sunt, 
in  cotlceium  admltuat,  aequc  cognito- 


rem,  aut  oratorem  qu<mpiam,  qui  ejus 
causam  agat.    Contarini  de  Rep.  Venet 
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never  (ailed  to  be  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  the  coundl  of  ten. 
Gwnpared  with  the  Tuscan  republics  the  tranquillity  of  Venice 
is  truly  striking.  The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  hardly 
raised  any  emotion  in  her  streets,  though  the  government  was 
considered  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  rather 
inclined  towards  the  latter  party.*  But  the  wildest  excesses  of 
faction  are  less  dishonoring  than  the  stillness  and  moral  degra- 
dation of  servitude.! 

It  was  a  very  common  theme  with  political  writers  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centiu^',  when  Venice  fell  almost  into 
oblivion,  to  descant  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  government.  And, 
indeed,  if  the  preservation  of  ancient  institutions  be,  as  some 
appear  to  consider  it,  not  a  means  but  an  end.  and  an  end  for 
which  the  rights  of  man  and  laws  of  God  may  at  any  time  be  set 
aside,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  wisely  constructed 
system.  Formed  to  compress  the  two  opposite  forces  from 
which  resistance  might  be  expected,  it  kept  both  the  doge  and 
the  people  in  perfect  subordination.  Even  the  coalition  of  an 
executive  magistrate  with  the  multitude,  so  fatal  to  most  aris- 
tocracies, never  endangered  that  of  Venice.  It  is  most  remark- 
able that  a  part  of  the  constitution  which  destroyed  every  man's 
security,  and  incurred  general  hatred,  was  still  maintained  by 
a  sense  of  its  necessity.  The  council  of  ten,  annually  renewed, 
might  annually  have  been  annihilated.  The  great  council  had 
only  to  withhold  their  suffrages  from  the  new  candidates,  and 
the  tyranny  expired  of  itself.  This  was  several  times  attempted 
(I  speak  now  of  more  modem  ages) ;  but  the  nobles,  though 
detesting  the  council  of  ten,  never  steadily  persevered  in  refus- 
ing to  re-elect  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  become  essential  to  Venice. 
So  great  were  the  vices  of  her  constitution  that  she  could  not 
endure  their  remedies.  If  the  council  of  ten  had  been  abolished 
at  any  time  since  the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  removal  of  that 


h  Viltani  Mveral  lime*  speaks  of  the 
Venetian*  bi  regular  Ghibelins.  1.  ix.  c. 
2,  I.  X.  c.  89,  &c.  But  this  is  put  much 
too  strongly;  though  their  governtnent 
may  have  had  a  slight  bias  towards  that 
faction,  they  were  in  reality  neutral,  and 
far  enough  removed  from  any  domestic 
feuds  upon  that  score, 

i  By  the  modem  law  of  Venice  a 
nobleman  coutd  not  engage  in  trade 
without  derogating  from  hit  rank;  I  do 
not  find  this  peculiarity  observed  by 
Jannotti  and  Contarini,  the  oldest 
writers  on  the  Venetian  government, 
but  Daru  infonnv  us  it  was  by  a  law  en- 
acted in  1400.     Hist,  de  V'eaise,  1.  s89' 


It  is  noticed  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
who  tells  us  also,  as  Dam  does,  that  the 
nobility  evaded  the  law  by  secret  part- 
nership with  the  privileged  merchants 
or  cittadini,  who  formed  a  separate  class 
at  Venice.  This  was  the  custom  in 
modem  times.  But  I  have  never  under- 
stood the  principle  or  common  sense  of 
such  3  restriction,  especially  combined 
with  tli3t  other  fund.imental  law  which 
disqualified  a  Venetian  nobleman  from 
possessing  a  landed  estate  on  the  terra 
firma  of  the  republic.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend,  as  I  have  b«en  in- 
formed, to  Dalmatia,  or  the  Ionian  ii- 
lands. 
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jealous  despotism  had  given  scope  to  the  corruption  of  a  poor 
and  debased  aristocracy,  to  the  license  of  a  people  unworthy  of 
freedom,  the  repubhc  would  have  soon  lost  her  territorial  pos- 
sessions, if  not  her  own  independence.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as 
reported,  that  during  the  last  hundred  years  this  formidable 
tribunal  had  sensibly  relaxed  its  vigilance,  if  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment had  become  less  tyrannical  through  sloth  or  decline 
of  national  spirit,  our  conjecture  will  have  acquired  the  con- 
firmation of  experience.  Experience  has  recently  shown  that 
a  worse  calamity  than  domestic  tyranny  might  befall  the  queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  In  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  extinguished  greatness,  a  traveller  may  regret  to  think 
that  an  insolent  German  soldiery  has  replaced  even  the  senators 
of  Venice.  Her  ancient  liberty,  her  bright  and  romantic  career 
of  glory  in  countries  so  dear  to  the  imagination,  her  magnani- 
mous defence  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  a  few  thinly  scattered 
names  of  illustrious  men,  will  rise  upon  his  mind,  and  mingle 
with  his  indignation  at  the  treachery  whicli  robbed  her  of  her 
independence.  But  if  he  has  learned  the  true  attributes  of  wis- 
dom in  civil  policy,  he  will  not  easily  prostitute  that  word  to  a 
constitution  formed  without  reference  to  property  or  to  popu- 
lation, that  vested  sovereign  power  partly  in  a  body  of  impover- 
ished nobles,  partly  in  an  overruling  despotism  ;  or  to  a  prac- 
tical system  of  government  that  made  vice  the  ally  of  tyranny, 
and  sought  impunity  for  its  own  assassinations  by  encouraging 
dissoluteness  of  private  life.  Perhaps,  too,  the  wisdom  so  often 
imputed  to  tlie  senate  in  its  foreign  policy  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  balance  of  power  established  in  Europe,  and 
above  all  in  Italy,  maintained  for  the  two  last  centuries  states 
of  small  intrinsic  resources,  without  any  efforts  of  their  own.  In 
the  ultimate  crisis,  at  least,  of  Venetian  liberty,  that  solemn 
mockery  of  statesmanship  was  exhibited  to  contempt ;  too 
blind  to  avert  danger,  too  cowardly  to  withstand  it,  the  most  an- 
cient government  of  Europe  made  not  an  instant's  resistance ; 
the  peasants  of  Undervvald  died  upon  their  mountains ;  the 
nobles  of  Venice  clung  only  to  their  lives./ 


j  The  circumstances  to  which  Venice 
was  reduced  in  her  last  agony  by  the 
violence  and  treachery  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  an  effective 
resistance,  so  fully  dcBcribcd  by  Daru, 
and  ^till  better  by  Botta,  induce  me  to 
modify  the  severity  of  this  remark.  In 
former  editions  I  nave  by  mistake  said 


that  the  last  dove  of  Venice,  Manini,  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Scaizi,  with 
the  inscription  on  the  stone,  Manini 
Cineres.  This  church  was  indeed  built 
by  the  contributions  of  several  Doble 
families,  amontc  them  the  Manini,  most 
of  whom  are  interred  there;  but  the  last 
doge  himself  lies  ia  that  of  the  Jesuit*. 
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Sofa,  kMd  of  Verona,  whk  son 
lezale  to  form  a  league  w^  Floraioe 


bioL  Vilbm  mmtiont  it  ai  a  sit^nhr  hooor  ior  hb  coimtiy 
to  hare  becoote  the  cooiedente  of  the  Vmrtian%  "  «bo^  icr 
thar  great  exceflenoe  and  power,  had  never  allied  tfaemsdves 
widi  any  state  or  priace,  except  at  their  andcnt  conquest  of 
Constantinople  and  Romania  "  ^  The  result  of  this  combina- 
tion was  to  annex  the  district  of  Treviso  to  the  Venetian  domia- 
ions.  Bot  they  made  no  farther  conquests  in  that  age.  On  tbe 
coofnry.  they  lost  Treviso  in  the  unfortimate  war  of  Qnoggia, 
and  did  not  again  regain  it  till  1589.  Nor  did  they  seriously 
attempt  to  w-ithstand  the  progress  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti* 
who,  after  overthrowing  tbe  bmily  of  Scala,  stretched  ahnost 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  altogether  stibverted  for  a  time  the  balance 
of  power  in  Lombardy. 

But  apon  the  death  of  this  prince,  in  1404.  a  remarkable  crisis 
look  place  in  that  comitry.  He  leh  two  sons,  Gio^-anni  Maria 
and  Filippo  Maria,  both  young,  and  under  the  care  of  a  mother 
who  was  little  fitted  for  her  situation.  Through  her  misconduct 
and  the  selfish  ambition  of  some  military  leaders,  who  had  com- 
manded Gian  Galeazzo's  mercenaries,  that  extensive  dominion 
was  soon  broken  into  fragments.  Bergamo,  Como,  Lodi. 
Cremona,  and  other  cities  revolted,  submitting  themselves  in 
general  to  the  families  of  their  former  princes,  the  earlier  race 
of  usurpers,  who  had  for  nearly  a  centur>'  been  crushed  by  the 
Visconti.  A  Guelf  faction  revived  after  the  name  had  long  been 
proscribed  in  Lombardy.  Francesco  da  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
availed  himself  of  this  revolution  to  get  possession  of  Verona, 
and  seemed  likely  to  unite  all  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige.  No 
family  was  so  odious  to  the  Venetians  as  that  of  Carrara. 


The  words  Mantni  Gneres  wmj  he  r«ad 
In  both,  which  probabljr  was  tbe  cause 


ol  my  (cirKctfulncts.    (ibjo.J_ 

'rorgr 
xii.  p.  379,  an  account  of  a  book  which  U, 
perhaps,   little  known,   thoutfh    intrrest- 
mg  to  tbe  iuttorj  oi  oui  own  age;  »  cot> 


Sec    in    the    Edinbtarsn    Review,    vol. 


lection  of  docaments  illustrating  (he  (alt 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  article  is 
well  written,  and,  I  presume,  contains  a 
faithful  account  of  the  work ;  the  author 
of  which,  Signor  Barzoni,  is  respected 
as  a  patriotic  writer  in  Italy. 
ikL.  xL  c  49, 
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Thoug:h  they  had  seemed  indifferent  to  the  more  real  danger 
in  Gian  Galeazzo's  lifetime,  they  took  up  arms  against  this 
inferior  enemy.  Both  Padua  and  Verona  were  reduced,  and, 
the  Duke  of  Milan  ceding  Vicenza,  the  repubhc  of  Venice  came 
suddenly  into  the  possession  of  an  extensive  territory,  Fran- 
cesco da  Carrara,  who  had  surrendered  in  his  capital,  was  put  to 
death  in  prison  at  Venice. 

Notwithstanding  the  deranged  condition  of  the  Milanese, 
no  further  attempts  were  made  by  the  senate  of  Venice  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  not  yet  acquired  that  decided  love  of 
war  and  conquest  which  soon  began  to  influence  them  against 
all  the  rules  of  their  ancient  policy.  There  were  still  left  some 
wary  statesmen  of  the  old  school  to  check  ambitious  designs. 
Sanuto  has  preserved  an  interesting  account  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  Venice  in  those  days.  This  is  thrown  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Doge  Mocenigo,  whom  he  represent  as  dissuading 
his  country,  with  his  dying  words,  from  undertaking  a  war 
against  Milan.  "  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year,"  he 
said,  "  ten  millions  of  ducats  employed  as  mercantile  capital 
in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  annual  profit  of  our  traders 
upon  this  sum  amounts  to  four  millions.  Our  housing  is  valued 
at  7,000,000  ducats;  its  annual  rental  at  500,000.  Three  thou- 
sand merchant-ships  carry  on  our  trade;  forty-three  galleys 
and  three  hundred  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  19,000  sailors, 
secure  our  naval  power.  Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000 
ducats  within  the  year.  From  the  Milanese  dominions  alone 
we  draw  1,654,000  ducats  in  coin,  and  the  value  of  900,000  more 
in  cloths ;  our  profit  upon  this  traffic  may  be  reckoned  at  600,- 
000  ducats.  Proceeding  as  you  have  done  to  acquire  this 
wealth,  you  will  become  masters  of  all  the  gold  in  Christendom ; 
but  war,  and  especially  unjust  war,  will  lead  infallibly  to  ruin. 
Already  you  have  spent  900,000  ducats  in  the  acquisition  of 
Verona  and  Padua ;  yet  the  expense  of  protecting  these  places 
absorbs  all  the  revenue  which  they  yield.  You  have  many 
among  you,  men  of  probity  and  experience;  choose  one  of 
these  to  succeed  me ;  but  beware  of  Francesco  Foscari,  If  he 
is  doge,  you  will  soon  have  war,  and  war  will  bring  poverty  and 
loss  of  honor."  /    Mocenigo  died,  and  Foscari  became  doge : 


I  Saauto,  Vite  di  Duchi  di  Veneiia,  in 
Script.  Rtr.  Ital.  t.  xxVi.  p,  95S.  Moceni- 
Ko'»  haranpiie  U  very  lone  in  Sanuto.  I 
nave  endcavorrd  to  preserve  the  sub- 
■aiKC.    But    the    calculations    are    so 


strange  and  manifestly  inexact  that  they 
deserve  little  regard,  naru  has  given 
them  more  at  lencth,  Tlist.  de  Venise, 
vol.  ii,  p.  »s.  The  revenues  of  Venice, 
wbidi  ud  wnoaated  to  gg^sgo  dncit*  ia 
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the  prophecies  of  the  former  were  neglected;  and  it  cannot 
wholly  be  affirmed  that  they  were  fulfilled.  Yet  Venice  is  de- 
scribed by  a  writer  thirty  years  later  as  somewhat  impaired  in 
opulence  by  her  long  warfare  with  the  dukes  of  Milan. 

The  latter  had  recovered  a  great  part  of  their  dominions  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  lost  them.  Giovanni  Maria,  the  elder 
brother,  a  monster  of  guilt  even  among  the  Visconti,  having 
been  assassinated,  Filippo  Maria  assumed  the  government  of 
Milan  and  Pavia,  almost  his  only  possessions.  But  though 
weak  and  unwarlike  himself,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  employ 
Carmagnoia,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  that  military  age. 
Most  of  the  revolted  cities  were  tired  of  their  new  masters,  and, 
their  inclinations  conspiring  with  Carmagnola's  eminent  talents 
and  activity,  the  house  of  Visconti  reassumed  its  former  as- 
cendency from  the  Sessia  to  the  Adige.  Its  fortunes  might 
have  been  still  more  prosperous  if  Filippo  Maria  had  not  rashly 
as  well  as  ungratefully  offended  Carmagnoia.  That  great  cap- 
tain retired  to  Venice,  and  inflamed  a  disposition  towards  war 
which  the  Florentines  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  already  ex- 
cited. The  Venetians  had  previously  gained  some  important 
advantages  in  another  quarter,  by  reducing  the  country  of 
Friuli,  with  part  of  Istria,  which  had  for  many  centuries  de- 
pended on  the  temporal  authority  of  a  neighboring  prelate,  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia.  They  entered  into  this  new  alliance. 
[a.d.  1426.]  No  undertaking  of  the  republic  had  been  more 
successful.  Carmagnoia  led  on  their  armies,  and  in  about  two 
years  Venice  acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  extended  her 
boundary  to  the  river  Adda,  which  she  was  destined  never  to 
pass. 

Such  conquests  could  only  be  made  by  a  city  so  peculiarly 
maritime  as  Venice  through  the  help  of  mercenary  troops. 
But,  in  employing  them,  she  merely  conformed  to  a  fashion 
which  states  to  whom  it  was  less  indispensable  had  long  since 
established.  A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  system 
of  military  service  through  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  especially 
in  Italy.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  whether 
the  Italian  cities  were  engaged  in  their  contest  with  the  em- 


I4»3,  were  but  945-75°  '"  M&J.  notwilh- 
standing  bcr  acquisition,  in  the  mean- 
time. o(  Brescia.  Bergamo,  Ravenna, 
and  Crema.  Id.  ii.  46^.  They  increaied 
considerably  in  the  next  twenty  years. 
The  taxes,  however,  were  light  in  the 


Venetian  dominions;  and  DafU  con- 
ceives the  revenues  of  the  republic,  re- 
duced to  a  corn  price,  to  have  not  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  11.000,000  (noes  at 
the  present  day:  p.  54z- 
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perors  or  in  less  arduous  and  general  hostilities  among  each 
other,  they  seem  to  have  poured  out  almost  their  whole  popu- 
lation as  an  armed  and  loosely  organized  militia.  A  single  city, 
witli  its  adjacent  district,  sometimes  brought  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Every  man,  according  to  the  trade 
he  practised,  or  quarter  of  the  city  wherein  he  dwelt,  knew  his 
own  hanner  and  the  captain  he  was  to  obey.'«  In  battle  the  car- 
roccio  formed  one  common  rallying-point,  the  pivot  of  every 
movement.  This  was  a  chariot,  or  rather  wagon,  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  bearing  the  city  standard  elevated  upon  it. 
That  of  Milan  required  four  pair  of  oxen  to  drag  it  forward." 
To  defend  this  sacred  emblem  of  his  country,  which  Muratori 
compares  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant  among  the  Jews,  was  the 
constant  object,  that,  giving  a  sort  of  concentration  and  uni- 
formity to  the  army,  supplied  in  some  degree  the  want  of  more 
regular  tactics.  This  militia  was  of  course  principally  com- 
posed of  infantry.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the  Arbia,  in  1260, 
the  Guelf  Florentines  had  thirty  thousand  foot  and  three  thou- 
sand liorse  ;o  and  the  usual  proportion  was  five,  six,  or  ten  to 
one.  Gentlemen,  however,  were  always  mounted  ;  and  the  su- 
periority of  a  heavy  cavalry  must  have  been  prodigiously  great 
over  an  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  populace.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  following  centuries  armies  seem  to  liave  been  considered  as 
formidable  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men-at-arms 
or  lancers.  A  charge  of  cavalry  was  irresistible ;  battles  were 
continually  won  by  inferior  numbers,  and  vast  slaughter  was 
made  among  the  fugitives./* 

As  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  foot-soldiers  became  evi- 
dent, a  greater  proportion  of  cavalr\'  v/as  employed,  and  armies, 
though  better  equipped  and  disciplined,  were  less  numerous. 
This  we  find  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
main  point  for  a  state  at  war  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  force  of 
men-at-arms.  As  few  Italian  cities  could  muster  a  large  body 
of  cavalry  from  their  own  population,  the  obvious  resource  was 
to  hire  mercenary  troops.  This  had  been  practised  in  some 
instances  much  earlier.    The  city  of  Genoa  took  the  Count  of 


m  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Diss.  26; 
Dcnina,  Rivoluzioni  d'  Itatia,  L  xii.  C.  ^ 

n  The  carroccio  wan  invrnted  by  Eri- 
bert,  a  celebrated  archibishap  of  Milan, 
about  lajg.  Annali  di  Murat. ;  Antiq. 
Ital.  Diss.  26.  Tlie  carroccio  of  Milan 
was  taken  by  Frederic  II.  in  1237,  and 
■ent  to  Rome.    Parma  and  Cremona  lost 

Vol.  I. — 25 


their  carroccios  to  each  other,  and  ex- 
changed ihem  some  years  afterwards 
with  great  exultation.  In  the  fourteenth 
centurr  this  custom  had  gone  into  dis- 
use.— Id.  ibid.     Denina,  1.  xii.  c.  4. 

0  Villani,  I.  vi.  c.  79. 

p  Sismondi,  t.  iii.  p.  263,  &c.,  has  some 
judiciout  observations  on  tb>«  euhiect. 
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Savoy  into  pay  trith  two  hundred  horse  in  I225.f  Florence 
retained  fire  hundred  French  lances  in  12&2.'  But  it  became 
mach  more  general  in  the  fourteenth  century,  chiefly  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V'll,  in  131a  Many  Ger- 
man soldiers  of  fortune,  remaining  in  Italy  on  this  occasion,  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Milan,  Florence,  or  some  other  state. 
The  subsequent  expeditions  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1326,  and  of 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  1331,  brought  a  fresh  accession  of 
adventurers  from  the  same  country.  Others  again  came  from 
France,  and  some  from  Hungary.  All  preferred  to  continue 
in  the  richest  country  and  finest  climate  of  Europe,  where  their 
8cr\ices  were  anxiously  solicited  and  abundantly  repaid.  An 
imfortunate  prejudice  in  favor  of  strangers  prevailed  among  the 
Italians  of  that  age.  They  ceded  to  them,  one  knows  not  why, 
certainly  without  having  been  vanquished,  the  palm  of  military 
skill  and  valor.  The  word  Transalpine  (Oltramontani)  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  hired  cavalry  by  the  two  Villani  as  an  epithet 
of  excellence. 

The  experience  of  every  fresh  campaign  now  told  more  and 
more  against  the  ordinary  militia.  It  has  been  usual  for  mod- 
em writers  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  martial  spirit  among 
the  Italians  of  that  age.  But  the  contest  was  too  unequal  be- 
tween an  absolutely  invulnerable  body  of  cuirassiers  and  an 
infantry  of  peasants  or  citizens.  The  bravest  men  have  little 
appetite  for  receiving  wounds  and  death  without  the  hope  of 
inflicting  any  in  return.  The  parochial  militia  of  France  had 
proved  equally  unserviceable ;  though,  as  the  life  of  a  French 
peasant  was  of  much  less  account  in  the  eyes  of  his  govern- 
ment than  that  of  an  Italian  citizen,  they  were  still  led  forward 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter  against  the  disciplined  forces  of 
Edward  III.  The  cavalry  had  about  this  time  laid  aside  the 
hauberk,  or  coat-of-mail,  their  ancient  distinction  from  the  un- 
protected populace;  which,  though  incapable  of  being  cut 
through  by  the  sabre,  afforded  no  defence  against  the  pointed 
sword  introduced  in  the  thirteenth  century ,*  nor  repelled  the 


0  Muratori.  Diisert,  16. 

r  Ammirato.  I»t.  Fiorent  p.  i«.  The 
Mmc  was  done  in  1297,  p.  joo.  A  lance, 
in  the  technical  lanKuage  of  those  becs, 
included  the  Hghter  cavalry  attached  to 
the  mtnat-arms  as  well  as  himself.  In 
France  the  full  cotnplement  of  a  lance 
(lance  fournie)  was  five  or  six  horj*"': 
thuH  the  1,500  lances  who  composed  the 
original  companies  of  ordonnancc  raised 


by  Diaries  VI.  amounted  to  ainc  thou* 
sand  cavalry.  But  in  Italy  the  number 
was  amaller.  We  read  frequently  of  bar- 
buti,  which  are  defined  lanze  de  due 
cavallL  Corio,  p.  437.  Lances  of  three 
horses  were  introduced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century.—  Id.  p. 
466. 
s  Muratori,  ad  ann.    1^26. 
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impulse  of  a  lance  or  the  crushing  hlow  of  a  battle-axe.  Plate- 
armor  uas  suhstituled  in  its  place ;  and  the  man-at-arms,  cased 
in  entire  steel,  the  several  pieces  firmly  riveted,  and  proof 
against  every  stroke,  his  charger  protected  on  the  face,  chest, 
and  shoulders,  or,  as  it  was  called,  barded,  with  plates  of  steel, 
fought  with  a  security  of  success  against  enemies  inferior  per- 
haps only  in  these  adventitious  sources  of  courage  to  himself.' 
Nor  was  the  new  system  of  conducting  hostilities  less  incon- 
venient to  the  citizens  than  the  tactics  of  a  battle.  Instead  of 
rapid  and  predatory  invasions,  terminated  instantly  by  a  single 
'action,  and  not  extending  more  than  a  few  days'  march  from 
the  soldier's  home,  the  more  skilful  combinations  usual  in  the 
fourteenth  century  frequently  protracted  an  indecisive  contest 
for  a  whole  summer. w  As  wealth  and  civilization  made  evident 
the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  mercantile  industry,  this  loss 
of  productive  labor  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Azzo  Vis- 
conti,  who  died  in  1339,  dispensed  with  the  personal  service  of 
his  Milanese  subjects.  "  Another  of  his  laws,"  says  Galvaneo 
Fiamma,  "  was  that  the  people  should  not  go  to  war,  but  re- 
main at  home  for  their  own  business.  For  they  had  hitherto 
been  kept  with  much  danger  and  expense  every  year,  and  espe- 
cially in  time  of  harvest  and  vintage,  when  princes  are  wont  to 
go  to  war,  in  besieging  cities,  and  incurred  numberless  losses, 
and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  long  time  that  tliey  were  so  de- 
tained.f  This  law  of  Azzo  Visconti,  taken  separately,  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  usual  policy  of  an  absolute  government.  But  we 
find  a  similar  innovation  not  long  afterwards  at  Florence.  In 
the  war  carried  on  by  that  republic  against  Giovanni  Visconti  in 
1351,  the  younger  Villani  informs  us  that  "  the  useless  and  mis- 
chievous personal  service  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  was 
commuted  into  a  money  payment.""'  This  change  indeed  was 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase  of  taxation.  The 
Italian  states,  republics  as  well  as  principalities,  levied  very 
heavy  contributions.     Mastino  della  Scala  had  a  revenue  of 


t  The  earliest  plate-armor,  engraved  in 
Montfaucun's  Monumens  de  la  Mon- 
archie  rrancaise,  t.  ii.,  is  of  ihe  rcisn  of 
Philip  the  Luncr.  about  latj;  but  it  docs 
not  appear  generally  till  luat  of  Piiilip 
of  Valoii,  or  even  later.  Before  the 
complete  harness  of  steel  was  adopted, 
plated  caps  were  sometimes  worn  on  the 
knees  and  elhows,  and  even  greaves  on 
the  legs.  This  is  represented  in  a 
statue  of  Charles  I.  King  of  Na[>lcs,  who 


died  in  128$.  Fossthly  the  statue  may 
not  be  quite  so  ancient.  Montfaucon, 
passim.— Daniel.  Hist,  de  la  Milice 
Francaise,  p.  395. 

u  This  tedious  warfare  i  la  Fabtus  is 
called  by  Villani  guerra  guereggiata,  1. 
viii.  c.  49;  at  least  I  can  annex  no  other 
meaning  to  the  expression. 

rMuratori.  Antiquit.  ItaL  Dissert.  261 

w  Matt.  Villani,  p.  ijj. 
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against  Florence;  and  during  this  latter  war  Hawlcwood  ap- 
pears as  their  commander.  For  thirty  years  he  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti,  of  the  pope,  or  of  the 
Florentines,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness  than  he  had  sho^vn  in 
his  first  campaigns.  The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by  a 
public  funeral,  and  by  a  monument  in  the  Duomo,  which  still 
perpetuates  his  memory. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  the  first  distinguished  commander  who  had 
appeared  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  t)f  the  constituent 
elements  of  military  genius  which  nature  furnishes  to  energetic 
characters  were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbarian  or  feudal 
army:  untroubled  perspicacity  in  confusion,  firm  decision, 
rapid  execution,  providence  against  attack,  fertility  of  resource 
and  stratagem — these  are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  accomplished  commander. 
But  we  do  not  find  them  in  any  instance  so  consummated  by 
habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the  name  of  generalship.  No 
one  at  least  occurs  to  me,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  whom  history  has  unequivocally  assigned 
that  character.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order  of 
battle  specially  noticed.  The  monks,  indeed,  our  only  chroni- 
clers, were  poor  judges  of  martial  excellence  ;  yet,  as  war  is  the 
main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could  hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any 
distinguished  skill  in  its  operations.  This  neglect  of  military 
science  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  general  manners  of  society, 
and  out  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  armies  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of  feudal  tenants,  and  the  emu- 
lous quality  of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gradation  of 
rank,  that  punctual  observance  of  irksome  duties,  that  prompt 
obedience  to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a  single  soul 
is  infused  into  the  active  mass,  and  the  rays  of  individual  merit 
converge  to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  conceive  something  of 
a  more  scientific  character  in  military  proceedings,  and  his- 
torians for  the  first  time  discover  that  success  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.  The  victory  of 
Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian  princes  in  1322,  that  decided  a  civil 
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and  disgrace  of  Italy.  Guarnieri,  after  some  time,  withdrew 
his  troops,  satiated  with  plunder,  into  Germany ;  but  he  served 
in  the  invasion  of  Naples  b^*  Louis,  King  of  Hungary  in  1348, 
and,  forming  a  new  company,  ravaged  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
A  still  more  formidable  band  of  disciplined  robbers  appeared 
in  I353r  under  the  command  of  Fra  Moriale,  and  afterwards  of 
Conrad  Lando.  This  was  denominated  the  Great  Company, 
and  consisted  of  several  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  half-armed  ruffians,  who  assisted  as  spies,  pioneers, 
and  plunderers.  The  rich  cities  of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  paid 
large  sums,  that  the  Great  Company,  which  was  perpetually  in 
motion,  might  not  march  through  their  territory.  Florence 
alone  magnanimously  resolved  not  to  offer  this  ignominious 
tribute.  Upon  two  occasions,  once  in  1358,  and  stiH  more  con- 
spicuously the  next  year,  she  refused  either  to  give  a  passage 
to  the  company,  or  to  redeem  herself  by  money ;  and  in  each 
instance  the  German  robbers  were  compelled  to  retire.  At  this 
time  they  consisted  of  five  thousand  cuirassiers,  and  their  whole 
body  was  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men ;  a  terrible  proof 
of  the  evils  which  an  erroneous  system  had  entailed  upon  Italy. 
Nor  were  they  repulsed  on  this  occasion  by  the  actual  exertions 
of  Florence.  The  courage  of  that  republic  was  in  her  councils, 
not  in  her  arms ;  the  resistance  made  to  Lando's  demand  was  a 
burst  of  national  feeling,  and  rather  against  the  advice  of  the 
leading  Florentines  ;-J  but  the  army  employed  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  mercenary  troops,  and  probably  for  the  greater  part 
of  foreigners. 

None  of  the  foreign  partisans  who  entered  into  the  service 
of  Italian  states  acquired  such  renown  in  that  career  as  an 
Englishman  whom  contemporary  writers  call  Aucud  or 
Agutus,  but  to  whom  we  may  restore  his  national  appellation  of 
Sir  Jolm  Hawkwood.  This  very  eminent  man  had  served  in 
the  war  of  Edward  HI.,  and  obtained  his  knighthood  from  that 
sovereign,  though  originally,  if  we  may  trust  common  fame, 
hred  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  After  the  peace  of  Bretigni, 
France  was  ravaged  by  the  disbanded  troops,  whose  devasta- 
tions Edward  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  secretly  insti- 
gating. A  large  body  of  these,  under  the  name  of  the  White 
Company,  passed  into  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat. 
They  were  some  time  afterwards  employed  by  the  Pisans 

9  M«tt.  Viltani,  p.  537. 
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against  Florence;  and  during  this  latter  war  Hawkwood  ap- 
pears as  their  commander.  For  thirty  years  be  was  cootintially 
engaged  in  the  sert-ice  of  the  Visconti,  of  the  pope,  or  of  the 
Florentines,  to  whom  he  devoted  himself  for  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life  with  more  fidelity  and  steadiness  than  he  had  shown  in 
his  fint  campaigns.  The  republic  testified  her  gratitude  by  a 
public  funeral,  and  by  a  monument  in  the  Duomo,  which  sdHj 
perpetuates  his  memor)'. 

The  name  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  is  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered as  that  of  the  first  distinguished  commander  who  had 
appeared  in  Europe  since  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  t>f  the  constituent 
elements  of  military'  genius  which  nature  furnishes  to  energetic 
characters  were  wanting  to  the  leaders  of  a  barbarian  or  feudal 
anny:  untroubled  perspicacity  in  confusion,  firm  decision, 
rapid  execution,  providence  against  attack,  fertility  of  resource 
and  stratagem — these  are  in  quality  as  much  required  from  the 
chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  as  from  the  accomplished  commander. 
But  we  do  not  find  them  in  any  instance  so  consummated  by 
habitual  skill  as  to  challenge  the  name  of  generalship.  No 
one  at  least  occurs  to  me,  previously  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centurj',  to  whom  histor)'  has  unequivocally  assigned 
that  character.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  even  the  order  of 
battle  specially  noticed.  The  monks,  indeed,  our  only  chroni- 
clers, were  poor  judges  of  martial  excellence  ;  yet,  as  war  is  the 
main  topic  of  all  annals,  we  could  hardly  remain  ignorant  of  any 
distinguished  skill  in  its  operations.  This  neglect  of  military 
science  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any  predilection  for  the 
arts  of  peace.  It  arose  out  of  the  general  manners  of  society, 
and  out  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  armies  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  insubordinate  spirit  of  feudal  tenants,  and  the  emu- 
lous quality  of  chivalry,  were  alike  hostile  to  that  gradation  of 
rank,  that  punctual  observance  of  irksome  duties,  that  prompt 
obedience  to  a  supreme  command,  through  which  a  single  soul 
is  infused  into  the  active  mass,  and  the  rays  of  individual  merit 
converge  to  the  head  of  the  general. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  we  begin  to  conceive  something  of 
a  more  scientific  character  in  military  proceedings,  and  his- 
torians for  the  first  time  discover  that  success  docs  not  entirely 
depend  upon  intrepidity  and  physical  prowess.  The  victory  of 
Muhldorf  over  the  Austrian  princes  in  1322,  that  decided  a  civil 
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war  in  the  empire,  is  ascribed  to  the  ability  of  the  Bavarian 
commander.o  Many  distinguished  officers  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Edward  III.  Yet  their  excellences  were  perhaps 
rather  tliose  of  active  partisans  than  of  experienced  generals. 
Their  successes  are  still  due  rather  to  daring  enthusiasm  than 
to  wary  and  calculating  combination.  Like  inexpert  chess- 
players, they  surprise  us  by  happy  sallies  against  rule,  or  dis- 
play their  talents  in  rescuing  themselves  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  mistakes.  Thus  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
Black  Prince  at  Poitiers  hardly  redeem  the  temerity  which 
placed  him  in  a  situation  where  the  egregious  folly  of  his  ad- 
versary alone  could  have  permitted  him  to  triumpli.  Hawk- 
wood  therefore  appears  to  me  the  first  real  general  of  modern 
times ;  the  earliest  master,  however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of 
Turenne  and  Wellington.  Every  contemporary  Italian  his- 
torian speaks  with  admiration  of  his  skilful  tactics  in  battle,  his 
stratagems,  his  well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  I  have  observed,  is  hardly  bestowed,  certainly  not  so 
continually,  on  any  former  captain. 

Hawkwood  was  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  last  of  the 
foreign  condottieri,  or  captains  of  mercenary  bands.  While  he 
was  yet  living  a  new  military  school  had  been  formed  in  Italy, 
which  not  only  superseded,  but  eclipsed,  all  the  strangers.  This 
important  reform  was  ascribed  to  Alberic  di  Barbiano,  lord  of 
some  petty  territories  near  Bologna.  He  formed  a  company 
akogether  of  Italians  about  the  year  1379.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  natives  of  Italy  had  before  been  absolutely  excluded 
from  service.  We  find  several  Italians,  such  as  the  Malatesta 
family,  lords  of  Rimini,  and  the  Rossi  of  Parma,  commanding 
the  armies  of  Florence  much  earlier.  But  this  was  the  first 
trading  company,  if  I  may  borrow  the  analog)',  the  first  regular 
body  of  Italian  mercenaries,  attached  only  to  their  commander 
without  any  consideration  of  party,  like  the  Germans  and 
English  of  Lando  and  Hawk-wood.  Alberic  di  Barbiano, 
though  himself  no  doubt  a  man  of  military  talents,  is  principally 
distinguished  by  the  school  of  great  generals  which  the  com- 
pany of  St.  George  under  his  command  produced,  and  which 
may  be  deduced,  by  regular  succession,  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    The  first  in  order  of  time,  and  immediate  contemporaries 


a  Struvius.   Cnrpus   Hist.   CermaTi.   p. 
585.    Scbwepperman,  the  Bavarian  gene- 


ral, is  called  by  a  contemporary  writer 
clarus  militari  sciectia  vir. 
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of  Barbtano,  were  Jacopo  del  Venne,  Facino  Cane,  and  Otto- 
bon  Terro.  Among  an  intelligent  and  educated  people,  littJe 
inclined  to  servile  imitation,  the  nulitar>-  art  made  great 
progress.  Tbe  most  eminent  condottieri  being  divided,  in 
general,  between  belligerents,  each  of  them  had  his  genius 
excited  and  kept  in  tension  by  that  of  a  rival  in  glory.  Every 
resource  of  science  as  well  as  experience,  every  improvement 
in  tactical  arrangements,  and  the  use  of  arms,  were  required  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  such  equal  enemies.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Italians  brought  their  newly  ac- 
quired superiority  to  a  test.  The  Emperor  Robert,  in  alliance 
with  Florence,  invaded  Gian  Galeazzo's  dominions  with  a  con- 
siderable army.  From  old  reputation,  which  so  frequently 
survives  the  intrinsic  qualities  upon  which  it  was  founded,  an 
impression  appears  to  have  been  excited  in  Italy  that  the  native 
troops  were  still  unequal  to  meet  the  charge  of  German 
cuirassiers.  The  Duke  of  Milan  gave  orders  to  his  general, 
Jacopo  del  Verme,  to  avoid  a  combat.  But  that  able  leader 
was  aware  of  a  great  relative  change  in  the  two  armies.  The 
Germans  had  neglected  to  improve  their  discipline ;  their  arms 
were  less  easily  wielded,  their  horses  less  obedient  to  the  bit. 
A  single  skirmish  was  enough  to  open  their  eyes :  they  found 
themselves  decidedly  inferior ',  and  having  engaged  in  the  war 
with  the  expectation  of  easy  success,  were  readily  disheart- 
ened.fr  This  victor)*,  or  rather  this  decisive  proof  that  victory 
might  be  achieved,  set  Italy  at  rest  for  almost  a  century  from 
any  apprehensions  on  the  side  of  her  ancient  masters. 

Whatever  evils  might  be  derived,  and  they  were  not  trifling, 
from  the  employment  of  foreign  or  native  mercenaries,  it  was 
impossible  to  discontinue  the  system  without  general  consent ; 
and  too  many  states  found  their  own  advantage  in  it  for  such  an 
agreement.  The  condottieri  were  indeed  all  notorious  for  con- 
tempt of  engagements.  Their  rapacity  was  equal  to  their  bad 
faith.  Besides  an  enormous  pay,  for  every  private  cuirassier 
received  much  more  in  value  than  a  subaltern  officer  at  present, 
they  exacted  gratifications  for  every  success.c     But  everything 


b  SinmonH,  t.  tH.  p.  4^9. 

c  Paga  (loppia,  e  mese  eompluto,  of 
which  we  ircqucDtlv  read,  *uinctim«s 
eranted  improvtdenlly,  and  more  often 
aemanded  unreasonably.  The  first 
speaks  for  U»eti:  the  second  was  tbe 
reckoning  a  month's  aerrice  as  com- 
pleted when  it  was  begun,  in  calculat- 


ing   their    pay.— MaR.    ViUani,    p.    6a; 
Sismondj,  t.  v.  p.  fi;, 

Gian  Galleazo  Visconti  promised  con. 
slant  half-oav  to  the  condottieri  whom 
he  disbanded  in  imS.  This,  perhaps,  is 
the  first  instance  of  half-pay.—  Stsmondi. 
t.  viL  p.  379. 
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was  endured  by  ambitious  governments  who  wanted  their  aid. 
Florence  and  Venice  were  the  two  states  which  owed  most  to 
the  companies  of  adventure.  The  one  loved  war  without  its 
perils ;  the  other  could  never  have  obtained  an  inch  of  territory 
with  a  population  of  sailors.  But  they  were  both  almost  inex- 
haustively  rich  by  commercial  industry ;  and,  as  the  surest 
paymasters,  were  best  served  by  those  they  employed.  The 
V'isconti  might  perhaps  have  extended  their  conquest  over 
Lombardy  with  the  militia  of  Milan  ;  but  without  a  Jacopo  del 
Verme  or  a  Carmagnola,  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  would  never 
have  floated  at  Verona  and  Bergamo. 

The  Italian  armies  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  re- 
marked for  one  striking  peculiarity.  War  has  never  been  con- 
ducted at  so  little  personal  hazard  to  the  soldier.  Combats 
frequently  occur,  in  the  annals  of  that  age,  wherein  success, 
though  warmly  contested,  costs  very  few  lives  even  to  the 
vanquished. if  This  innocence  of  blood,  which  some  historians 
turn  into  ridicule,  was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  companies  of  adventure,  who,  in  expectation  of 
enriching  themselves  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  were  anxious 
to  save  their  lives.  Much  of  the  humanity  of  modem  warfare 
was  originally  due  to  this  motive.  But  it  was  rendered  more 
practicable  by  the  nature  of  their  arms.  For  once,  and  for 
once  only  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  art  of  defence  had 
outstripped  that  of  destruction.  In  a  charge  of  lancers  many 
fell,  unhorsed  by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suffocated  or  bruised 
to  death  by  the  pressure  of  their  own  armor ;  but  the  lance's 
point  could  not  penetrate  the  breastplate,  the  sword  fell  harm- 
less upon  the  helmet,  the  conqueror,  in  the  first  impulse  of 
passion,  could  not  assail  any  vital  part  of  a  prostrate  but  not 


d  Instances  of  this  are  very  frequent. 
Thus  at  the  action  of  Zagonara,  in  1433, 
but  three  persons,  acconiing  to  Machia- 
vclli  loit  intir  lives,  and  these  by  suffo- 
cation in  the  mud.  1st.  Fiorcnt.  I.  iv.  At 
that  of  Molinclla,  in  1^67,  he  says  that 
no  one  was  kilted.  1.  vii.  Ammirato  re- 
proves him  for  this,  _a*  all  the  authors  o( 
the  time  represent  it  to  have  been  san- 
guinary tt.  ii.  p.  ]Oi>,  and  insinuates 
that  MachiavcUi  ridicules  the  inofTen- 
sivcitcss  of  those  armies  more  than  they 
dticrve,  schernendo,  come  egli  suol  far, 
quclla  milizia.  Certainly  some  few  bat' 
lies  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  not 
only  obstinately  contested,  but  attend- 
ed with  considerable  loss.  Sismondi,  t. 
X.  p.  126.  137.  Itut,  in  general,  the 
slaughter  must  appear  very  trifling.  Am- 
mirato himself  says  that  in  an  action  be- 


tween the  Neapolitian  and  papal  troops 
in  1486,  which  lasted  all  day,  not  only 
no  one  was  killed,  but  it  is  not  recorded 
that  any  one  was  wounded.  Ros.'-oe's 
Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  Guic- 
ciardini's  general  testimony  to  the 
character  of  these  combats  is  unenuiv* 
ocal.  He  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Fur- 
nova,  between  the  confederates  of  Lom- 
bardy and  the  army  of  Charles  Vllt. 
returning  from  Naples  in  1495,  as  very 
rernarkable  on  account  of  the  slaughter, 
which  amounted  on  the  It.ilian  side  to 
3,000  men:  perchi  fu  la  prima,  che  da 
lunghissimo  tempo  in  qui  sicomhattesse 
con  uccisione  c  con  sanfrue  in  Italia, 
perche  innanzi  i  quests  morivano 
uochissimi  uomini  in  ua  fatto  li'&nae. 
I.  ii.  p.  175- 
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cxpoaitd  enemy.  StQl  less  was  to  be  fireaded  from  the  archers 
or  CTCWB  bowmen,  wbo  cooposed  a  large  pan  <rf  the  miantr\\ 
The  bow  indeed,  as  diawn  by  an  English  foot-soldier,  was  the 
most  iormidable  of  arms  before  the  inventioa  of  gxinpowder. 
That  ancient  weapon,  thongfa  not  perba^  cooudob  amo^g  the 
Dortfaem  nations,  nor  for  sereral  centuries  after  diexr  settle- 
ment, was  occasionally  in  use  before  the  crusades.  Williani 
employed  archers  in  the  battle  of  Hastings.'  Intercourse  with 
the  East,  its  natural  soil,  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
ages,  rendered  the  bow  better  known.  But  the  Europeans 
improved  on  the  eastern  method  of  confining  its  use  to  cavalr>\ 
By  employing  infantry  as  archers,  they  gained  increased  size, 
more  steady  position,  and  surer  aim  for  the  bow.  Much,  how- 
ever, depended  on  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  archer.  It  was 
a  peculiarly  English  weapon,  and  none  of  the  other  principal 
nations  adopted  it  so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The  cross- 
bow, which  brought  the  strong  and  weak  to  a  level,  was  more 
in  favor  upon  the  continent.  This  instrument  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  introduced  aher  the  first  crusade  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fat.'  But,  if  we  may  trust  William  of 
Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as  well  as  the  long-bow,  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  Several  of  the  popes  prohibited  it  as  a  treacher- 
ous weapon ;  and  the  restriction  was  so  far  regarded,  that,  in 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  its  use  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
known in  FrancejP  By  degress  it  became  more  general ;  and 
cross-bowmen  were  considered  as  a  very  necessary  part  of  a 
well-organized  army.  But  both  the  arrow  and  the  quarrel 
glanced  away  from  plate-armor,  such  as  it  became  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  impervious  in  every  point,  except  when  the 
visor  was  raised  from  the  face,  or  some  part  of  the  body  acci- 
dentally exposed.  The  horse  indeed  was  less  completely  pro- 
tected. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  security  against  wounds 
for  which  this  armor  had  been  devised.  The  enormous  weight 
exhausted  the  force  and  crippled  the  limbs.  It  rendered  the 
heat  of  a  southern  climate  insupportable.  In  some  circum- 
stances it  increased  the  danger  of  death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a 
river  or  morass.     It  was  impossible  to  compel  an  enemy  to 

*  Pedites  in  (ronte  locarit,  sagittis  mr-  reprfs«ntrd  in  the  taprsfry  of  Bsveux. 
matok  et  baliAti^.  item  pedites  in  ordinr  f  Le  Grand.  Vie  privee  des  Francis, 

iccundo    firmiores    et    loricatos,    t>I(imo  t.  i.  p.  349- 

tiirmxii   cquittim.    Gul.    Pirtavirnsii   (in  g  Uu     Cangc,     v.     Balista;     Mnratori 

Du  Chesnej,  p.  joi.    Scireral  archers  are  Disa.  26,  t.  L  p.  462  (luL). 
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fight,  because  the  least  intrenchment  or  natural  obstacle  could 
stop  such  unwieldy  assailants.  The  troops  must  be  kept  in 
constant  alarm  at  night,  and  either  compelled  to  sleep  under 
arms,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  before  they  could  rivet 
their  plates  of  steel.*  Neither  the  Italians,  however,  nor  the 
Transalpines,  would  surrender  a  mode  of  defence  which  they 
ought  to  have  deemed  inglorious.  But  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  its  military  inconveniences,  as  well  as  to  give  a  concen- 
tration in  attack,  which  lancers  impetuously  charging  in  a 
single  line,  according  to  the  practice  at  least  of  France  in  the 
middle  ages,  did  not  preserve,  it  became  usual  for  the  cavalry 
to  dismount,  and,  leaving  their  horses  at  some  distance,  to  com- 
bat on  foot  with  the  lance.  This  practice,  which  must  have 
been  singularly  embarrassing  with  the  plate-armor  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  was  introduced  before  it  became  so  ponderous. 
It  is  mentioned  by  historians  of  the  twelfth  century,  both  as  a 
German  and  an  English  custom.*  We  find  it  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  Hawk%vood,  the  disciple  of  that  school,  intro- 
troduced  it  into  Italy./  And  it  was  practised  by  the  English 
in  their  second  wars  with  France,  especially  at  the  battles  of 
Crevant  and  Verncuil.^ 

Meanwhile  a  discovery  accidentally  made,  perhaps  in  some 
remote  age  and  distant  region,  and  whose  importance  was  but 
slowly  perceived  by  Europe,  had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for 
a  change  in  her  military  system,  but  for  political  effects  still 
more  extensive.  If  we  consider  gunpowder  as  an  instrument 
of  human  destruction,  incalculably  more  powerful  than  any  that 
skill  had  devised  or  accident  presented  before,  acquiring,  as 
experience  shows  us,  a  more  sanguinary  dominion  in  every 
succeeding  age,  and  borrowing  all  the  progressive  resources  of 
science  and  civilization  for  the  extermination  of  mankind,  we 
shall  be  appalled  at  the  future  prospects  of  the  species,  and  feel 
perhaps  in  no  other  instance  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  mysterious  dispensation  with  the  benevolent  order  of  Provi- 


h  SisRiondi,  t.  ix.  p.  158. 

i  The  Emperor  Coarad'a  cav-alrr  in  the 
second  crusade  are  said  by  VVilliatn  of 
Tyre  to  have  dismounted  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  fought  on  foot,  de  equis 
dncendente«,  et  facti  pedites;  sicul  mot 
fit  Teulffnids  in  »llmm^^  necejisltatibus 
bellica  tractare  nrgolia.  1.  xvii,  c-  4. 
And  the  same  wa«  done  1iy  the  English 
in  their  enKaBrmcnC  with  the  Scotch 
near   North-Allerton,   commooljr  calltd 


the  battle  of  the  Standard,  in  iij8. 
Twysdcn,  Decern,  Script,  p.  342, 

1  Sistnondt,  t.  vi.  p.  4J9;  Azarius,  io 
Script.  Rer.  Ital.  t.  vxi. ;  Malt  Villani. 

*  Monstrelct,  t.  ii.  fol.  7,  14,  76;  Villa- 
ret,  t.  xvii.  n.  89.  It  was  a  Burgundian 
as  well  as  Knglish  faMiion.  Enlre  les 
Bourguignon*.  says  Comines,  lors  es- 
toient  les  plus  honorez  ceux  guc  dcs- 
ccndoient  avec  les  archers.     1.  i.  c.  3. 
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dcace.  As  the  great  security  for  established  goverameais^  die 
tmnjtt  presenratioo  ag^tast  popular  tnmnh,  it  asooBies  a  more 
eqoHoca]  character.  depcodiDg  iq»oci  the  wlmkiu  of  a  doobtfid 
problem,  whether  the  smn  of  general  happiness  has  lost  more 
io  the  fast  three  centuries  through  arbitrary  power,  than  it  has 
gained  through  regular  police  and  suppression  of  (fisocder. 

There  seems  little  reason  lo  doubt  that  gunpowder  was  intra- 
dticed  through  the  means  of  the  Saracens  into  Europe.  Its  oae 
io  cagMCS  of  war,  though  they  may  seem  to  hare  been  rather 
like  our  fireworks  than  artillery,  b  roentioined  bjr  an  Arabic 
writer  in  the  Escurial  collection  about  the  year  1249.'  It  was 
known  not  long  afterwards  to  our  philosopher  Roger  Bacoo, 
though  he  concealed,  in  some  degree,  the  secret  of  its  composi- 
tion. In  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  caimoo*  or 
rather  mortars,  were  invented,  and  the  applicability  of  gun- 
powder to  purposes  of  war  was  understood.  Edward  IIL 
employed  some  pieces  of  artillery  with  considerable  e£Fcct  at 
Crecy.««  But  its  use  was  still  not  very  frequent :  a  circum- 
stance which  will  surprise  us  less  when  we  consider  the  tm- 
scientiBc  construction  of  artillery ;  the  slowness  with  which  it 
could  be  loaded  ;  its  stone  balls,  of  uncertain  aim  and  imperfect 
force,  being  commonly  fired  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  and 
especially  the  difficulty  of  removing  it  from  place  to  place  dur- 
ing an  action.  In  sieges,  and  in  naval  engagements,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  war  of  Chioggia,  it  was  more  frequently  em- 
ployed."    Gradually,  however,  the  new  artifice  of  evil  gained 


iCaiiri,  Bibl.  Arab.  Jfispan.  t.  iL_  p. 
7,  (but  reiulen  the  oriKinal  description 
of  ctTlain  miMtlei  ukq  by  ihe  Moon. 
Scrpunt,  vatumntque  scorpiones  cir- 
cumligati  ac  pulvcre  oitrato  incenii, 
nnd«  explosi  lul^rant  ac  incendunt. 
Jam  ridere  erat  manganuin  accossum 
vclutf  nabem  per  acra  extendi  ac  toni- 
trui  initar  horrendum  edere  fragorem, 
\(tncm<\ae  undequaque  vomens,  omnia 
dirumpcre,  inccndere,  in  cinere*  re- 
digere-  Tbe  Arabic  passage  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page;  and  one  woald  be 
illad  to  know  whether  pnlvu  nilratit  is 
a  fair  translation.  Dut  I  think  there 
can  on  the  whole  be  no  doubt  that  ffun- 
powder  is  meant.  Another  Arabian 
writer  seems  to  describe  the  use  of 
cannon  in  the  years  ijii  and  13x3.  Id. 
iMd.  And  Ihe  chronicle  of  Alphonso 
XI..  King  of  Castile,  distinctly  men- 
tions them  at  the  sie^e  of  Algeciras  In 
ijtJ.  But  brfore  this  they  were  tvt- 
fuenlly  known  in  France.  Gunpowder 
and  cannon  are  both  mentioned  in  rejti*- 
tcrs  of  Bccauni*  under  ijjS  (Dii  C'lrge, 
V.  Bombardi),  and  in  another  docu- 
ment ol   I34S-     Hist,   du   Languedoe,  t. 


iv.  p.  204.  But  the  strongest  evidence 
is  a  pacsagc  of  Petrarch,  written  before 
■344.  and  quoted  in  MuratoH.  .\ntich. 
ItaL  Dissert.  t6,  p.  456,  where  be  speaks 
of  the  art,  nuper  rara,  nunc  conuannfa. 

m  G.  Vinani,  L  xii.  c  67.  Gibbon  h«J 
thrown  out  a  sort  of  objection  to  the 
certainty  of  this  fact,  on  account  of 
Froitsart's  silence.  But  the  positi-re 
testimony  of  Villaci.  who  died  within 
two  yean  afterwards,  and  had  manifeM- 
ly  obtained  much  information  as  to 
the  exeat  events  passing  in  France,  can- 
not be  rejected.  He  ascribes  a  material 
effect  to  the  cannon  of  Edward,  colpi 
delle  bombarde.  which  I  suspect,  from 
his  strong  exprcisioni,  had  not  been 
employed  before,  except  against  stone 
walls.  It  seemed,  he  says,  as  if  God 
thundered  con  irrande  ucrisione  di  gen- 
ti,  e  sfondamento  di  cavalti. 

•I  Gatlaro,  1st,  Padovana,  in  Script. 
Rer.  Ital.  t.  xvii.,  p.  360.  Several  orool* 
of  the  employment  of^artillery  in  French 
sieRcs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
occur  in  Viliarct.  See  the  word  Artil* 
Icric  in  ihe  Index. 

Gian     Galeuso     had.     according    to 
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ground.  The  French  made  the  principal  improvements. 
They  cast  tlieir  cannon  smaller,  placed  them  on  lig^hter  car- 
riages, and  used  balls  of  iron.o  They  invented  portable  arms 
for  a  single  soldier,  which,  though  clumsy  in  comparison  with 
their  present  state,  gave  an  augury  of  a  prodigious  revolution 
in  the  military  art.  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  141 1,  had 
4,000  hand-cannons,  as  they  were  called,  in  his  army.^"  They 
are  found  under  different  names  and  modifications  of  form — 
for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  professed  writers  on  tactics — in 
most  of  the  wars  that  historians  of  the  fifteenth  century  record, 
but  less  in  Italy  than  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  in  1449, 
are  said  to  have  armed  their  militia  with  20,000  muskets,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  old  generals.^  But  these  muskets,  sup- 
ported on  a  rest,  and  charged  with  great  delay,  did  less  execu- 
tion than  our  sanguinary  science  would  require;  and,  uncom- 
bincd  with  the  admirable  invention  of  the  bayonet,  could  not  ia 
any  degree  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry.  The  pike  had  a  greater 
tendency  to  subvert  the  military  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  disciplined  infantry.  Two 
free  nations  had  already  discomfited,  by  the  help  of  such  infan- 
try, those  arrogant  knights  on  whom  the  fate  of  battles  had 
depended — the  Bohemians,  instructed  in  the  art  of  war  by 
their  great  master,  John  Zisca ;  and  the  Swiss,  who,  after  win- 
ning their  independence  inch  by  inch  from  the  house  of  Austria, 
had  lately  established  their  renown  by  a  splendid  victory  over 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  Louis  XI.  took  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  the  United  Cantons  into  pay.  Maximilian  had  recourse 
to  the  same  assistance. r  And  though  the  importance  of  infan- 
try was  not  perhaps  decidedly  established  till  the  Milanese  wars 
of  Louis  XIL  and  Francis  L,  in  the  si.xteenth  century,  yet  the 
last  years  of  the  middle  ages,  according  to  our  division,  indi- 
cated the  commencement  of  that  military  revolution  in  the 
general  employment  of  pikemen  and  musketeers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  return 


Corio,  (hirtr-four  pieces  o(  cannon, 
smalt  and  great,  in  the  Milanese  army, 
•bout  139^. 

o  Guicciardlni,  1.  i.  p.  75,  has  a  re- 
markable passage  on  the  superiority  of 
the  Frencli  over  the  Italian  artillery  in 
consequence    of   these    improvcmentB. 

p  Villarct,  t.  xiii.  pp.  tyO,  iio. 
_  q  Sismondi,  t.  ix.  p.  341-    He  says  that 
it    required    a    quarter    of    an    hour    to 
charge  and  fire  a  musket.     I  must  con- 


less  that  t  rery  mach  doubt  the  fact 
of  so  many  muskets  having  been  col- 
lected. In  143J  that  arm  was  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  Tuscany.  Muratori, 
Disicrt.  i6,  p.  457. 

r  See  Guicciardini's  character  of  the 
Swiss  troops,  p.  192.  The  French,  he 
says,  had  no  native  infantry,  il  regno  di 
Franci.1  era  deljoli.^simn  di  fantcna  pro 

f>rin,  the  nobility  monopolizing  all  war- 
ike  occupations.     Ibid. 
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■rooi  tfcif  ogmnon,  two  flisstnoiis  captams,  edtxatcd  oader 
AR>eric  di  Barfriano,  tamed  npon  tbemscives  tbc  eyes  of  Italj. 
These  were  Braccio  di  MooCone,  a  noble  Perugian,  and  Sforza 
Attodolo,  originally  a  peasant  in  the  village  cd  Codgmiola. 
Ncariy  equal  in  repotaticMi,  unless  perhaps  Braccio  maj  be 
reckoned  the  more  consnmmate  general*  they  were  (firided  by 
a  long  rivalry,  which  descended  to  the  next  generation,  and  in- 
rchred  all  the  distinguished  leaden  of  Italy.  The  disu actions 
of  Naples,  and  the  anarchy  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  gave  scope 
not  only  to  their  military  but  political  ambition.  Sfcna  was 
invested  with  extensive  fiefs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
with  the  office  of  Great  Constable.  Braccio  aimed  at  inde- 
pendent acquisitions,  and  formed  a  sort  of  principality  around 
Perugia.  Thb,  however,  was  entirely  dissipated  at  his  death. 
When  Sforza  and  Braccio  were  no  more,  their  respective  parties 
were  headed  by  the  son  of  the  former,  Francesco  Sforza,  and  by 
Nicholas  Piccinino,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  fought, 
with  few  exceptions,  under  opposite  banners.  Piccinino  was 
constantly  in  the  service  of  Milan.  Sforza,  whose  political 
talents  fully  equalled  his  military-  skill,  never  lost  sight  of  the 
splendid  prospects  that  opened  to  his  ambition.  From 
Eugenius  IV,  he  obtained  the  March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the 
Roman  see.  Thus  rendered  more  independent  than  the  ordi- 
nary condottieri,  he  mingled  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the 
politics  of  Italy.  He  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Venice  and 
Florence,  throwing  his  weight  into  their  scale  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  against  Milan  and  Naples.  But  his  ultimate 
designs  rested  upon  Milan.  Filippo  Maria,  duke  of  that  city, 
the  last  of  his  family,  had  only  a  natural  daughter,  whose  hand 
he  sometimes  offered  and  sometimes  withheld  from  Sforza. 
Even  after  he  had  consented  to  their  union,  his  suspicious 
temper  was  incapable  of  admitting  such  a  son-in-law  into  con- 
fidence, and  he  joined  in  the  confederacy  with  the  pope  and 
King  of  Naples  to  strip  Sforza  of  the  March.  At  the  death  of 
Filippo  Maria  in  1447,  *^3t  general  had  nothing  left  but  his 
glory,  and  a  very  disputable  claim  to  the  Milanese  succession. 
This,  however,  was  set  aside  by  the  citizens,  who  revived  their 
republican  government.  A  republic  in  that  part  of  Lombardy 
might,  with  the  help  of  Venice  and  Florence,  have  withstood 
any  domestic  or  foreign  usurpation.  But  Venice  was  hostile, 
and  Florence  indifferent.     Sforza  became  the  general  of  this 
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new  state,  aware  that  such  would  be  the  probable  means  of 
l)ecomi«ig  its  master.  No  politician  of  that  age  scrupled  any 
breach  of  faith  for  his  interest.  Nothing,  says  Machiavelli,  was 
thought  shameful,  but  to  fail.  Sforza,  with  his  army,  deserted 
to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  republic  of  Milan,  being  both 
incapable  of  defending  itself  and  distracted  by  civil  dissensions, 
soon  fell  a  prey  to  his  ambition.  In  1450  he  was  proclaimed 
duke,  rather  by  right  of  election,  or  of  conquest,  than  in  virtue 
of  his  marriage  with  Bianca,  whose  sex,  as  well  as  illegitimacy, 
seemed  to  preclude  her  from  inheriting. 

I  have  not  alluded  for  some  time  to  the  domestic  history  of  a 
kingdom  which  bore  a  considerable  part,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  the  general  combinations  of  Italian 
policy,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the  reader's  attention  by  too 
frequent  transitions.  We  must  return  again  to  a  more  remote 
age  in  order  to  take  up  the  history  of  Naples.  Charles  of 
Anjou,  after  the  deaths  of  Manfred  and  Conradin  had  left  him 
without  a  competitor,  might  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
European  sovereigns.  Master  of  Provence  and  Naples,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Gue!f  faction  in  Italy,  he  had  already  prepared 
a  formidable  attack  on  the  Greek  empire,  when  a  memorable 
revolution  in  Sicily  brought  humiliation  on  his  latter  years. 
John  of  Procida,  a  Neapolitan,  whose  patrimony  had  been  con- 
fiscated for  his  adherence  to  the  party  of  Manfred,  retained, 
during  long  years  of  exile,  an  implacable  resentment  against 
the  house  of  Anjou.  From  the  dominions  of  Peter  III.,  King 
of  Aragon,  who  had  bestowed  estates  upon  him  in  Valencia,  he 
kept  his  eye  continually  fixed  on  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
former  held  out  no  favorable  prospects  ;  the  Ghibelin  party  had 
been  entirely  subdued,  and  the  principal  barons  were  of  French 
extraction  or  inclinations.  But  the  island  was  in  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  state.  Unused  to  any  strong  government,  it  was  now 
treated  as  a  conquered  country.  A  large  body  of  French 
soldiers  garrisoned  the  fortified  towns,  and  the  systematic  op- 
pression was  aggravated  by  those  insults  upon  the  honor  of 
families  which  are  most  intolerable  to  an  Italian  temperament. 
John  of  Procida,  travelling  in  disguise  through  the  island, 
animated  the  barons  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  In  like  dis- 
guise he  repaired  to  the  pope,  Nicolas  III.,  who  was  jealous  of 
the  new  Neapolitan  dynasty,  and  obtained  his  sanction  to  the 
projected  insurrection ;   to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  from 
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which  he  readily  obtained  money ;  and  to  the  King  of  Aragon, 
who  employed  that  money  in  fitting  out  an  armament,  that 
hovered  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  pretext  of  attacking 
the  Moors.  It  is,  however,  difficult  at  this  time  to  distinguish 
the  eflfects  of  preconcerted  conspiracy  from  those  of  casual  re- 
sentment. Before  the  intrigues  so  skilfully  conducted  had 
taken  effect,  yet  after  they  were  ripe  for  development,  an  out- 
rage committed  upon  a  lady  at  Palermo,  during  a  procession  on 
the  vigil  of  Easter,  provoked  the  people  to  that  terrible 
massacre  of  all  the  French  in  their  island  which  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Sicilian  Vespers,  [a.d.  1283.]  Unpremeditated 
as  such  an  ebullition  of  popular  fury  must  appear,  it  fell  in  by 
the  happiest  coincidence,  with  the  previous  conspiracy.  The 
King  of  Aragon's  fleet  was  at  hand ;  the  Sicilians  soon  called  in 
his  assistance ;  he  sailed  to  Palermo,  and  accepted  the  crown. 
John  of  Procida  is  a  remarkable  witness  to  the  truth  which  tlie 
pride  of  governments  will  seldom  permit  them  to  acknowl- 
edge :  that  an  individual,  obscure  and  apparently  insignificant, 
may  sometimes,  by  perseverance  and  energy,  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  established  states ;  while  the  perfect  concealment  of 
his  intrigues  proves  also,  against  a  popular  maxim,  that  a 
political  secret  may  be  preserved  by  a  number  of  persons  dur- 
ing a  considerable  length  of  time.^ 

The  long  war  that  ensued  upon  this  revolution  involved  or 
interested  the  greater  part  of  civilized  Europe.  Philip  III.  of 
France  adhered  to  his  uncle,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  Sicily  within  his  native  dominions.  This 
indeed  was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack.  Upon  the  sea 
he  was  lord  of  the  ascendant.  His  Catalans,  the  most  intrepid 
of  Mediterranean  sailors,  were  led  to  victory  by  a  Calabrian 
refugee,  Roger  di  Loria,  the  most  illustrious  and  successful 
admiral  whom  Europe  produced  till  the  age  of  Blake  and  de 
Ruyter.     In  one  of  Loria's  battles  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 


s  Giannone,  though  he  hat  weU  de« 
•cribed  the  schemes  of  John  of  Procida, 
yet,  as  is  too  often  his  custom,  or  rather 
that  of  Coitanzo,  whom  he  implicitly 
followi,  dropt  or  slides  over  leading 
facts;  and  thus,  omitting  entirely,  or 
mifreprcsentinff,  the  circumstances  of 
the  Sicilirtn  Vespers,  treats  the  whole 
insurrection  as  tne  result  of  a  deliber- 
ate conspiracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nicolas  Specialis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Mura- 
tori's  collectinn,  represents  the  Sicilian 
Vespers    as    proMeding    entirely    from 


the  casual  outrage  in  the  streets  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  thought  of  calling  in  Peter, 
he  asserts,  did  not  occur  to  the  Sicil- 
ians till  Charles  bad  actually  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Messina.  But  this 
is  equally  removed  from  ihe  truth.  Gib- 
bon has  made  more  errors  than  are  usu- 
al with  so  accurate  an  historian  in  his 
account  of  this  revolution,  auch  as  call- 
ing Constance,  the  queen  of  Peter.  si». 
ler  instead  of  daughter  of  Manfred.  A 
good  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespert 
may  be  found  in  Velly'*  History  of 
France,  t.  vi. 
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Naples  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  first  years  of  his  own  reign 
were  spent  in  confinement.  But  notwitlistanding  these  advan- 
tages, it  was  found  impracticable  for  Aragon  to  contend  against 
the  arms  of  France,  and  latterly  of  Castile,  sustained  by  the 
rolling  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Peter  III.  had  bequeathed 
Sicily  to  his  second  son  James ;  Alfonso,  the  eldest,  King  of 
Aragon,  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  ruin  his  inheritance  for 
his  brother's  cause ;  nor  were  the  barons  of  that  free  country 
disposed  to  carry  on  a  war  without  national  objects.  I  le  made 
peace,  accordingly,  in  1295,  and  engaged  to  withdraw  all  his 
subjects  from  the  Sicilian  service.  Upon  his  own  death,  which 
followed  very  soon,  James  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
gon, and  ratified  the  renunciation  of  Sicily.  But  the  natives  of 
that  island  had  received  too  deeply  the  spirit  of  independence 
to  be  thus  assigned  over  by  the  letter  of  a  treaty.  After 
solemnly  abjuring  by  their  ambassadors,  their  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  Aragon,  they  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
his  brother  Frederic.  They  maintained  tlie  war  against 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  against  James  of  Aragon,  their  former 
king,  who  had  bound  himself  to  enforce  their  submission,  and 
even  against  tlie  great  Roger  di  Loria,  who,  upon  some  dis- 
content with  Frederic,  deserted  their  banner,  and  entered  into 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Peace  was  at  length  made  in  1300, 
upon  condition  that  Frederic  should  retain  during  his  life  the 
kingdom,  which  was  afterwards  to  revert  to  the  crown  of 
Naples:  a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Naples,  in  1305,  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  succession.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
Martel,  had  been  called  by  maternal  inheritance  to  the  throne 
of  Hungary,  and  had  left  at  his  decease,  a  son,  Carobert,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  According  to  the  laws  of 
representative  succession,  which  were  at  this  time  tolerably 
settled  in  private  inheritance,  the  crown  of  Naples  ought  to 
have  regularly  devolved  upon  that  prince.  But  it  was  con- 
tested by  his  uncle  Robert,  the  eldest  living  son  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  cause  was  pleaded  by  civilians  at  Avignon  before  Pope 
Clement  V.,  the  feudal  superior  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
Reasons  of  public  utility,  rather  than  of  legal  analogy,  seem  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  decision  which  was  made  in  favor  of 
Robert.^    The  course  of  his  reign  evinced  the  wisdom  of  this 

( Giannone,  1.  xxii.;  Summonte,  t.  ii.  p.   J70.     Some  of  tbc  civilians  o(  that 
age,  however,  approved  the  decision. 
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visions.  Louis  himself  dying  not  long  aftenvards,  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  III,  appeared  secure,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
accept  an  oflfer  of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  This  enterprise, 
equally  unjust  and  injudicious,  terminated  in  his  assassination. 
Ladislaus,  his  son,  a  child  ten  jears  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Margaret, 
whose  exactions  of  money  producing  discontent,  the  party 
which  had  supported  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou  became  powerful 
enough  to  call  in  his  son.  Louis  II.,  as  he  was  called,  reigned 
at  Naples,  and  possessed  most  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  several 
years;  the  young  King  Ladislaus,  who  retained  some  of  the 
northern  provinces,  fixing  his  residence  at  Gaeta.  If  Louis 
had  prosecuted  the  war  with  activity,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
would  have  subdued  his  adversary.  But  his  character  was  not 
very  energetic  ;  and  Ladislaus,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  dis- 
playing much  superior  qualities,  gained  ground  by  degrees,  till 
the  Angevin  barons,  perceiving  the  turn  of  the  tide,  came  over 
to  his  banner,  and  he  recovered  his  whole  dominions. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, was  still  altogether  a  feudal  government.  This  had  been 
introduced  by  the  first  Norman  kings,  and  the  system  had 
rather  been  strengthened  than  impaired  under  the  Angevin 
line.  The  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  at  one  time  numer- 
ous, obtained  extensive  domains  by  way  of  appanage.  Tlie 
principality  of  Tarento  was  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.tw 
The  rest  was  occupied  by  some  great  families,  whose  strength, 
as  well  as  pride,  was  shown  in  the  number  of  men-at-arms  whom 
they  could  muster  under  their  banner.  At  the  coronation  of 
Louis  II.,  in  1390,  the  Sanseverini  appeared  with  1,800  cavalry 
completely  equipped.-''  This  illustrious  house,  which  had  filled 
all  the  high  offices  of  state,  and  changed  kings  at  its  pleasure, 
was  crushed  by  Ladislaus,  whose  bold  and  unrelenting  spirit 
well  fitted  him  to  bruise  the  heads  of  the  aristocratic  hydra. 
After  thoroiighly  establishing  his  government  at  home,  this 
ambitious  monarch  directed  his  powerful  resources  towards 
foreign  conquests.  The  ecclesiastical  territories  had  never  been 
secure  from  rebellion  or  usurpation  ;  but  legitimate  sovereigns 
had  hitherto  respected  the  patrimony  of  the  head  of  the  church. 


wit  comrrehended  tbe  provinces  now 
called  Terra  d'Otrafito  and  Terra  di 
Hari;  besides  part  o(  those  adjoinind- 
Suramonte,  I  Gloria  di  Napoli.  t.  iii.  p. 
537.    Orsini,    Prince    of    Tarento,    who 


died  in  1463,  had  4.000  troops  in  nrm*. 
and  the  value  of  1,000.000  florins  in  mov- 
ables,  Sismondi,  t.  x.  p.  ist. 
r  Summonte,  t.  iii.  p.  517;   Giannone, 

I.  XXIV,   c.  ^ 
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Alfonso,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous,  was  by  far  the  most 
accomplished  sovereign  whom  the  fifteenth  century  produced. 
The  virtues  of  chivalry  v/ere  combined  in  him  with  the  patron- 
age of  letters,  and  with  more  than  their  patronage,  a  real  en- 
thusiasm for  learning,  seldom  found  in  a  king,  and  especially 
in  one  so  active  and  ambitious.^  This  devotion  to  literature 
was,  among  the  Italians  of  that  age,  almost  as  sure  a  passport 
to  general  admiration  as  his  more  chivalrous  perfection.  Mag- 
nificence in  architecture  and  the  pageantry  of  a  splendid  court 
gave  fresh  lustre  to  his  reign.  The  Neapolitans  perceived  with 
grateful  pride  that  he  lived  almost  entirely  among  them,  in 
preference  to  his  patrimonial  kingdom,  and  forgave  the  heavy 
taxes  which  faults  nearly  allied  to  his  virtues,  profuseness  and 
ambition,  compelled  him  to  impose.^  But  they  remarked  a 
very  different  character  in  his  son.  Ferdinand  was  as  dark  and 
vindictive  as  his  father  was  aflfable  and  generous.  The  barons, 
who  had  many  opportunities  of  ascertaining  his  disposition, 
began,  immediately  upon  Alfonso's  death,  to  cabal  against  his 
succession,  turning  their  eyes  first  to  the  legitimate  branch  of 
the  family,  and,  on  finding  that  prospect  not  favorable,  to  John, 
titular  Duke  of  Calabria,  son  of  Regnier  of  Anjou,  who  survived 
to  protest  against  the  revolution  that  had  dethroned  him. 
[a.d.  1461.]  John  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  imdcrtake  an 
invasion  of  Naples.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1455,  Florence  assisted  him  with  money,  and  Venice  at  least 
with  her  wishes ;  but  Sforza  remained  unshaken  in  that  alli- 
ance with  Ferdinand  which  his  clear-sighted  policy  discerned 
to  be  the  best  safeguard  for  his  own  dynasty.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  including  Orsini,  Prince  of 
Tarento,  the  most  powerful  vassal  of  the  crown,  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  Anjou,  which  was  sustained  also  by  the  youngest  Pic- 
cinino,  the  last  of  the  great  condottieri,  under  whose  command 
the  veterans  of  former  warfare  rejoiced  to  serve.  But  John  un- 
derwent the  fate  that  had  always  attended  his  family  in  their 
long  competition  for  that  throne.  After  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses, his  want  of  resources,  aggravated  by  the  defection  of 
Genoa,  on  whose  ancient  enmity  to  the  house  of  Aragon  he 
had  relied,  was  perceived  by  the  barons  of  hts  party,  who,  ac- 


t  A  Mory  is  told,  true  or  false,  that  his 
delieht  ia  hearing  Quinlus  Curtius 
read,  without  any  other  medicine,  cured 
the  king  of  an  illness.    See  other  prools 


of  his  tove  o(  letters  in  Tirabokchi,  L  vL 
p.  40. 
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assembled  a  parliament,  and  established  what  was  tednncaZhr 
called  at  Florence  a  balia/    This  was  a  temporar)'  d^e^atioa 
of  sovereig^y  to  a  number,  generally  a  considerable  miiyiber. 
of  citizens,  who  during  the  period  of  their  dictatorship  najDcd 
the  magistrates,  instead  of  drawing  them  by  lot,  and  banished 
suspected  individuals.    A  precedent  so  dangerous  was  eveait- 
ually  fatal  to  themselves  and  to  the  freedom  of  their  conntrv. 
Besides  this  temporary-  balia,  the  regular  scrutinies  periodicaHv 
made  in  order  to  replenish  the  bags  out  of  which  the  names  of 
all  magistrates  were  drawn  by  lot,  according  to  the  constitution 
established  in  1328,  were  so  managed  as  to  exclude  all  persons 
disaffected  to  the  dominant  faction.    But,  for  still  greater  se- 
curity, a  council  of  two  hundred  was  formed  in  141 1,  out  of 
those  alone  who  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  higher  offices  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  period  of  the  aristocratical  ascendency, 
through  which  every  proposition  was  to  pass  before  it  could  be 
submitted  to  the  two  legislative  councils^:    These  precautions 
indicate  a  government  conscious  of  public  enmity ;  and  if  the 
Albizi  had  continued  to  sway  the  republic  of  Florence,  their 
jealousy  of  the  people  would  have  suggested  still  more  inno- 
vations, till  the  constitution  had  acquired,  in  legal  form  as  well 
as  substance,  an  absolutely  aristocratical  character. 

But,  while  crushing  with  deliberate  severity  their  avowed 
adversaries,  the  ruling  party  had  left  one  family  whose  pru- 
dence gave  no  reasonable  excuse  for  persecuting  them,  and 
whose  popularity  as  well  as  wealth  rendered  the  experiment 
hazardous.  The  Medici  were  among  the  most  considerable  of 
the  new  or  plebeian  nobility.  From  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century  their  name  not  very  unfrequently  occurs  in  the 
domestic  and  military  annals  of  Florence.*  Salvestro  de' 
Medici,  who  had  been  partially  implicated  in  the  democratical 
revolution  that  lasted  from  1378  to  1382,  escaped  proscription 
on  the  revival  of  the  Guelf  party,  though  some  of  his  family 
were  afterwards  banished.  Throughout  the  long  depression 
of  the  popular  faction  the  house  of  Medici  was  always  regarded 
as  their  consolation  and  their  hope.  That  house  was  now 
represented  by  Giovanni,'  whose  immense  wealth,  honorably 

f  Ammir.itr),  j).  840.  i^  singrular  that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  rpffr 

t.  111.   \\.  t/ii.  their   first   .ii)pearance  in   historv,   a>   he 

k  The   Mrrliri  arc  rniimrratril   by  Vil-  srrm"!   to  do,   to  the   siege   of  Scarpcria 

lani  atnotiK  thr  chirf»  of  the   Hlack  fac-  in   1^51. 

tion   in   i.io.t,   I.   viii.   c.   71.     One  of  that  «  Ciiovanni    was   not    nearly   related    to 

family    was    hrliradcd    by    order    of    the  Salvestro    de'    Medici.      Their    families 

Uuke  of  Athens  in  1343,  I.  xii.  c.  j.     It  are   said   per   lungo   tratto   allontanarsL 
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more ;  but  no  unequivocal  charge  of  treachery  or  assassination 
has  been  substantiated  against  his  mcniory.  By  the  side  of 
Galeazzo  or  Ludovico  Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso 
of  NapleSf  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  shines  with  unspotted 
histre.  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  his  premature  death  [a.u.  1492]  has  frequently  been  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolutions  that  speedily 
ensued,  and  which  his  foresight  would,  it  was  imagined,  have 
been  able  to  prevent ;  an  opinion  which,  whether  founded  in 
probability  or  otherwise,  attests  the  common  sentiment  about 
his  character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  could  not  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  Italy,  however  premature  his  death  may  appear  if 
we  consider  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  existence,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  for  his  own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his  lime.  An  age  of  new 
and  uncommon  revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among  the 
earliest  of  which  the  temporary  downfall  of  his  family  was  to  be 
reckoned.  The  long-contested  succession  of  Naples  was  again 
to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The  ambition  of  strangers  was  once 
more  to  desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples  had 
reigned  for  thirty  years  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor 
with  success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  as  well 
as  tyranny  towards  his  subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso,  whose  succession  seemed 
now  near  at  hand,  was  still  more  marked  by  these  vices  than 
himself.A  Meanwhile,  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
had  legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old  Regnier,  to 
Regnier  Duke  of  Lorraine,  his  grandson  by  a  daughter ;  whose 
marriage  into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had,  however,  so  dis- 
pleased her  father,  that  he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title, 
along  with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of  Provence,  to  a 
count  of  Maine ;  by  whose  testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XL,  while  he  took  possession  of 
Provence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIIL,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition  without  that  cool  sagac- 
ity which  restrained  it  in  general  from  impracticable  attempts, 
and  far  better  circumstanced  at  home  than  Louis  had  ever 
been,  was  ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his  pretensions 

p  Comtne«,  who  spea.ks  sufficiently  ill 
01  tt      ■    " 


the  father,  turns  up  th«  Kon's  charac- 
ter very  concisely.    Nul  bomme  n'm  este 

Vou   I. — 2^ 


plus  cruel  que  lui,  ne  plu«  raauvais,  ne 
plus  vicieux  et  plus  infect,  ne  pliu 
ruormand  que  lui.    I.  vti.  c.  tj. 
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that  which  he  acquired  in  the  history  of  letters.  Equally  active 
and  sagacious,  he  held  his  way  through  the  varying  combina- 
tion of  Italian  poHcy,  always  with  credit,  and  generally  with 
success.  Florence,  if  not  enriched,  w^as  upon  the  whole  ag- 
grandized during  his  administration,  which  was  exposed  to 
some  severe  storms  from  the  unscrupulous  adversaries,  Sixtus 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
sist. As  a  patriot,  indeed,  we  never  can  bestow  upon  Lorenzo, 
de'  Medici  the  meed  of  disinterested  virtue.  He  completed  that 
subversion  of  the  Florentine  republic  which  his  two  immediate' 
ancestors  had  so  welt  prepared.  The  two  councils,  her  regular 
legislature,  he  superseded  by  a  permanent  senate  of  seventy 
persons ;  »'  while  the  gonfalonier  and  priors,  become  a  mockery 
and  pageant  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  liberty,  were  taught  that 
in  exercising  a  legitimate  authority  without  the  sanction  of 
their  prince,  a  name  now  first  heard  at  Florence,  they  incurred 
the  risk  of  punishment  for  their  audacity."  Even  the  total 
dilapidation  of  his  commercial  wealth  was  repaired  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  ;  and  the  republic  disgracefully  screened  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Medici  by  her  own."  But  compared  with  the 
statesmen  of  his  age,  we  can  reproach  Lorenzo  with  no  heinous 
crime.     He  had  many  enemies;    his  descendants  had  manyl 


m  Aininirato,  p.  145.  Machiavelli  sa^a 
(I.  viii.)  that  this  was  done  TJ^tringere  il 
govrrno,  e  chc  le  dclibcrazKuii  impur- 
tanti  si  riducessero  in  minoie  numero. 
Kut  though  it  rather  appears  from  Am- 
mirato's  expressions  that  the  two  coun- 
cils were  now  abolished,  yet  from  M. 
Sismondi,  t.  xi.  p.  186,  who  quotes  an 
author  I  have  not  seen,  and  from  Nardi, 
p.  7,  I  should  infer  that  they  still  lor- 
malK'  subsisted. 

n  Cambi,  a  gonfalonier  of  justice,  had, 
in  concert  with  the  priors,  admonished 
some  public  officers  for  a  breach  ol 
duly.  Fu  giudicato  qucsto  atlo  molto 
superbo,  says  Ammirato,  che  scnza  par- 
ticipazione  di  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  prin- 
cipe  del  governo,  fosse  seguito,  che  in 
Pisa  in  quel  tempo  si  ritrovava.  p.  184. 
The  gonfalonier  was  fined  for  execut- 
ing his  constitutional  functions.  This 
was  a  downright  confession  that  the 
republic  wa^  at  an  end;  and  all  it  pro- 
voices  M.  Sismondi  to  say  is  not  too 
much.  t.  xi.  p.  345. 

o  Since  the  Medici  took  on  ttiem- 
selves  the  character  of  princes,  they  had 
forgotten  how  to  be  merchants.  But, 
imprudently  enough,  they  bad  not  dis- 
continued their  commerce,  which  was 
of  course  mismanaged  hv  agents  whom 
they  did  not  ovprlrnik.  The  consequence 
was  the  complete  dil.ipidation  of  their 
vast  fortune.     The   public  revenues  had 


been  for  some  years  applied  to  make  ap 
its  deficiencies.  But  Irom  the  measures 
adapted  by  the  repubUc,  if  we  may  still 
use  that  name,  she  should  appear  to 
have  considered  herself,  rather  than 
Lorenzo,  as  the  debtor.  The  interest 
of  the  public  debt  was  diminished  one 
half.  Many  charitable  foundations  were 
suppre&scd.  The  circulating  specie  wa» 
lateen  at  one  fifth  below  its  nomia.i1 
value  in  payment  of  taxes,  while  the 
government  continued  to  issue  it  at  Its 
former  rate.  Thus  was  Lorenzo  reim- 
bursed a  part  of  his  loss  at  the  expense 
of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  Sismondi,  t. 
xi.  p.  347.  It  is  slightly  alluded  to  by 
Machiavelli. 

The  vast  expenditure  of  the  Medici  for 
the  sake  of  political  influence  would  ol 
itself  have  absorbed  all  their  profits. 
Cosmo  is  said  by  Guicciardini  to  have 
spent  400.000  ducats  in  building 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public/ 
works,  I.  i.  p.  91.  The  expenses  of  the' 
family  between  14J4  and  1471,  in  buibl- 
ings,  charities,  and  taxes  alone,  amotjnt- 
ed  to  66-|,7sj  florins;  equal  in  value,  ac^ 
cording  to  sismondi,  to  33,000,000  francs 
at  present.  Hist,  des  R6(>ubl.  t.  x  p. 
173.  They  seem  to  have  advanctd 
moneys  imprudentlv,  through  tht<r 
agents,  to  £dward  tV^  who  wa»  ni^i 
tlic  bc«t  of  debtors.  Comincs,  Mem. 
dc  Charles  VIIL,  1.  vii.  c.  6. 
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more ;  but  no  unequivocal  cliarge  of  treachery  or  assassination 
has  been  substantiated  against  his  memory.  By  the  side  of 
Galeazzo  or  Ludovico  Sforza,  of  Ferdinand  or  his  son  Alfonso 
of  Naples,  of  the  pope  Sixtus  IV.,  he  shines  with  unspotted 
lustre.  So  much  was  Lorenzo  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  his  premature  death  [a.d.  1492]  has  frequently  been  con- 
sidered as  the  cause  of  those  unhappy  revolutions  that  speedily 
ensued,  and  which  his  foresight  would,  it  was  imagined,  have 
been  abJe  to  prevent ;  an  opinion  which,  whether  founded  in 
probability  or  otherwise,  attests  the  common  sentiment  about 
his  character. 

If  indeed  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  could  not  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  Italy,  however  premature  his  death  may  appear  if 
we  consider  the  ordinary  duration  of  human  existence,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  for  his  own  welfare,  perhaps  for  his  glory,  he 
had  lived  out  the  full  measure  of  his  time.  An  age  of  new 
and  uncommon  revolutions  was  about  to  arise,  among  the 
earliest  of  which  the  temporary  downfall  of  his  family  was  to  be 
reckoned.  The  long-contested  succession  of  Naples  was  again 
to  involve  Italy  in  war.  The  ambition  of  strangers  was  once 
more  to  desolate  her  plains.  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples  had 
reigned  for  thirty  years  after  the  discomfiture  of  his  competitor 
with  success  and  ability ;  but  with  a  degree  of  ill  faith  as  well 
as  tyranny  towards  his  subjects  that  rendered  his  government 
deservedly  odious.  His  son  Alfonso,  whose  succession  seemed 
now  near  at  hand,  was  still  more  marked  by  these  vices  than 
himself./>  Meanwhile,  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
had  legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old  Reg^ier,  to 
Regnier  Duke  of  Lorraine,  his  grandson  by  a  daughter;  whose 
marriage  into  the  house  of  Lorraine  had,  however,  so  dis- 
pleased her  father,  that  he  bequeathed  his  Neapolitan  title, 
along  with  his  real  patrimony,  the  county  of  Provence,  to  a 
count  of  Maine ;  by  whose  testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XI.,  while  he  took  possession  of 
Provence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about  Naples.  But  Charles 
VIII.,  inheriting  his  father's  ambition  without  that  cool  sagac- 
ity which  restrained  it  in  general  from  impracticable  attempts, 
and  far  better  circumstanced  at  home  than  Louis  had  ever 
been,  was  ripe  for  an  expedition  to  vindicate  his  pretensions 

P  Comines,  who  speaks  cufHciently  ilt 
ullhe  " 


-     father,  sums  up  the  son's  charac- 
ter very  concisely.    Nul  homnie  n'a  cste 

Vou  I.— 27 


plus  cruel  que  lui,  ne  plu«  mauvais,  ne 
plus  vicieux  et  plus  in(ect,  ne  plus 
guormand  que  lul.    1.  viL  c.  tj. 


IxliilHri  poBcjT,  CDOipiftcly  ilfffctJlpd  to  die  Ficnclt  in-* 
Ib  die  lofBMr  wars  of  Fenfiaaad  asanst  die  hoose 
of  Aflioa,  Pope  Ptes  II-.  a  tctj  enfigtaleoed  aaatesman,  fore- 
die  danger  ol  Italj  fram  die  pce^aaing  iainrni.c  of  France, 
and  deprecated  die  mtroductioo  of  her  aranes.'  B«tt  at  dial 
^  the  €eatzal  parts  of  Lomlnfdj  were  bdd  by  a  man  equally 
renowiied  as  a  soMer  and  a  politician.  Ftafrsro  SJorra.  Coo- 
icioas  dot  a  daim  upon  his  own  dnmininfis  sabststed  in  the 
bouse  of  Orieans,  be  maintaiBed  a  strict  alHanrr  with  the 
Axagooese  djnastr  at  N^tles,  as  having  a  fwmimnn  interest 
against  France.  Bat  after  his  death  the  coonectioa  between 
Milan  and  Naples  came  to  be  weakened.  In  the  new  s>-stem  of 
affia«»rff  Milan  and  Florence,  somrtimes  inchi^ng  X'enice, 
were  oombmed  against  Ferdinand  and  Sixtus  IV^  an  unprin- 
cipled and  restless  pontiff.  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  had  nsorped 
the  gnardiansfaq>  of  his  nephew  the  Duke  of  Milan,  foond,  as 
that  young  man  advanced  to  maturity,  that  one  crinae  requited 
to  be  completed  by  another.  To  depose  and  murder  his  ward 
was,  however,  a  scheme  that  prudence,  though  not  conscience. 

rDcBiM,  SmHb 

(.    ii.    MMM 

att  its  wMmn.  md 

adi  Ihc  reyacy  ito  tW 

pert   •>•   wscr  jffrtcMcc  ol 

•iirirr*.  pl  iSj.    TW  Mamu  «<  Sar 

tamtk  wM  poMcaaad  in— iiliiilili   tcr- 

filarfa  in  ifcc  •oatb  of  PiMteo^  had 

4aar  ImriirT  «»  Fiiet  ever  tiaot  iju 

fyi,  4bI,  tfciifti  to  iht  it^vrr  of  )us  ral 

Mpcrtor.    the    Dnkc    of    S«tot.     TUs 

CBM  FruK«  aaoUkcr  pretest  for  inicr- 

W«aee  hi  Italy,    p.  t9j. 

r  Coanio  dc'  Medici,  in  a  conference 
wHh  Pi«f  II.  at  Ftoreace,  having  ev- 
prwjd  ki*  Hirpnte  thmt  the  pope 
aiippuet    Fcrdmaiid :      Pontifex 


tnraa;  Flereaaiaaa  aJiemw   IIm   atta 
.  ~  MatiaK  daceaa  GalBa 

oOioraa  **deri:    ri>iaiiihr_re«Jo«  ad 

caae;  ct 

il  eeli^  in  ftalii 
qtKMl  DOB  moacat  ia  Gallo- 
ram  notnen :  t-ocri  «e  Italiaai,  dnm  Fer- 
dinamliiin  tueretnr.  fommiiilii  Pii 
Secniuli,  L  TT.  p.  96.  Spoodaarai^  «<m 
led  me  to  thi«  pasaace.  ia  renr  aaarr; 
but  the  year  n^  proved  Piaa  tX.  •■  M 
a  wary  rtatcasna. 
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bade  him  hesitate  to  execute.  He  had  rendered  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  and  Piero  de'  Medici,  Lorenzo's  lieir,  his  decided  ene- 
mies. A  revolution  at  Milan  would  be  the  probable  result  of 
his  continuing  in  usurpation.  In  these  circumstances  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza  excited  the  King  of  France  to  undertake  the  con- 
tjuest  of  Naples.J  [a.d.  1439.] 

So  long  as  the  three  great  nations  of  Europe  were  unable  to 
put  forth  their  natural  strength  through  internal  separation 
or  foreign  war,  tlie  Italians  had  so  little  to  dread  for  their  inde- 
Ipendcnce.  that  their  policy  was  altogether  directed  to  regulat- 
ing the  domestic  balance  of  power  among  themselves.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  more  enlarged  view  of 
Europe  would  have  manifested  the  necessity  of  reconciling 
petty  animosities,  and  sacrificing  petty  ambition,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  nationality  oE  their  governments;  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  melt  down  Lombards  and  Neapolitans,  principalities 
and  republics,  into  a  single  monarchyj  but  by  the  more  just 
and  rational  scheme  of  a  common  federation.  The  politicians 
of  Italy  were  abundantly  competent,  as  far  as  cool  and  clear 
understandings  could  render  them,  to  perceive  the  interests  of 
their  country.  But  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  the  highest 
and  surest  wisdom,  even  in  matters  of  policy,  should  never  be 
unconnected  with  virtue.  In  relieving  himself  from  an  imme- 
diate danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  overlooked  the  consideration 
that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  King  of  France  claimed  by  an 
ancient  title  that  principality  of  Milan  which  he  was  compass- 
ing by  usurpation  and  murder.  P»ut  neither  Milan  nor  Naples 
was  free  from  other  claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  re- 
served to  enjoy  unmolested  the  spoil  of  Italy.  A  louder  and  a 
louder  strain  of  warlike  dissonance  will  be  heard  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  gulf.  The  dark 
and  wily  Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximilian,  are  pre- 
paring to  hasten  into  the  lists ;  the  schemes  of  ambition  are 
assuming  a  more  comprehensive  aspect ;  and  the  controversy 
of  Neapolitan  succession  is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry 
between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  But  here,  while 
Italy  is  still  untouched,  and  before  as  yet  the  first  lances  of 
France  gleam  along  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  we  close  the  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages, 

t  Guicciardini,  I.  i. 
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BOOK  IV. 

THE   HISTORY    OF   SPAIN   TO   THE    CONQUEST   OF 
GRANADA. 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths — Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors — Gradual 
RcvivaJ  of  the  Spanish  Nation — Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Aragon,  Na- 
varre, and  Castile,  successively  formed — Chartered  Towns  of  Castile 
— Military  Orders — Conquest  of  Ferdinand  HI.  and  James  of  Aragon 
—Causes  of  the  Delay  tn  expelling  the  Moors — History  of  Castile 
continued — Character  of  the  Government — Peter  the  Cruel — House 
of  Trastamare — John  II. — Henry  IV. — Constitution  of  Castile — Na- 
tional Assemblies  or  Cortes — their  constituent  Parts — Right  of  Tax- 
ation— Legislation — Privy  Council  of  Castile — Laws  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Liberty — Imperfections  of  the  Constitution — .dragon — its 
Hi.story  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Centuries — disputed  Succes- 
sion— Constitution  of  Aragon — Free  Spirit  of  its  Aristocracy — 
Privilege  of  Union — Powers  of  the  Justiza — Legal  Securities — Illus- 
trations— other  Constitutional  Laws — Valencia  and  Catalonia^ 
Union  of  two  Crowns  by  the  Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
— Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  history  of  Spain  during  tlie  middle  ages  ought  to  com- 
mence with  the  dynasty  of  the  Visigoths ;  a  nation  among  the 
first  that  assaulted  and  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
whose  establishment  preceded  by  nearly  half  a  century  the  in- 
vasion of  Govis.  Vanquished  by  that  conqueror  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  the  Gothic  monarchs  lost  tlieir  extensive  domin- 
ions in  Gaut,  and  transferred  their  residence  from  Toulouse  to 
Toledo.  But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  by  naming  one  sov- 
ereign of  that  obscure  race.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
Visigothic  monarchy  differed  in  several  respects  from  that  of 
the  Franks  during  the  same  period.  The  crown  was  less 
hereditary,  or  at  least  the  regular  succession  was  more  fre- 
quently disturbed.  The  prelates  had  a  still  more  command- 
ing influence  in  temporal  government.  The  distinction  of 
Romans  and  barbarians  was  less  marked,  the  taws  more  uni- 
form, and  approaching  nearly  to  the  imperial  code.  The  power 
of  the  .sovercif^  was  perhaps  more  limited  by  an  aristocratical 
council  than  in  France,  but  it  never  yielded  to  the  dangerous 
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influence  of  mayors  of  the  palace.  Civil  wars  and  disputed  suc- 
cessions were  very  frequent,  but  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom 
was  not  violated  by  the  custom  of  partition. 

Spain,  after  remaining  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Visigoths,  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens  in 
712.  The  fervid  and  irresistible  enthusiasm  which  distin- 
guished the  youthful  period  of  Mobammedism  might  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this  conquest,  even  if  we  could  not  assign 
additional  causes — the  factions  which  divided  the  Goths,  the 
resentment  of  disappointed  pretenders  to  the  throne,  the  provo- 
cations, as  has  been  generally  believed,  of  Count  Julian,  and 
the  temerity  that  risked  the  fate  of  an  empire  on  the  chances  of 
a  single  battle.^  It  is  more  surprising  that  a  remnant  of  this 
ancient  monarchy  should  not  only  have  preserved  its  national 
Hberty  and  name  in  the  northern  mountains,  but  waged  for 
some  centuries  a  successful,  and  generally  an  offensive  warfare 
against  the  conquerors,  till  the  balance  was  completely  turned 
in  its  favor,  and  the  Moors  were  compelled  to  maintain  almost 
as  obstinate  and  protracted  a  contest  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  But  the  Arabian  monarchs  of  Cordova  found  in 
their  success  and  imagined  security  a  pretext  for  indolence ; 
even  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  contemplation  of  the 
magnificent  architecture  of  their  mosques  and  palaces  they  for- 
got their  poor  but  daring  enemies  in  the  Asturias ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  despotism,  the  fruits  of  wisdom  or 
bravery  in  one  generation  were  lost  in  the  follies  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  next.  Their  kingdom  was  dismembered  by  suc- 
cessful rebels,  who  formed  the  states  of  Toledo,  Huesca,  Sara- 
gossa,  and  others  less  eminent ;  and  these,  in  their  own  mutual 
contests,  not  only  relaxed  their  natural  enmity  towards  the 
Christian  princes,  but  sometimes  sought  their  aHJance.& 

The  last  attack  which  seemed  to  endanger  the  reviving  mon- 
archy of  Spain  was  that  of  Almanzor,  the  illustrious  vizier  of 
Haccham  II.,  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wherein  the 
city  of  Leon,  and  even  the  shrine  of  Compostella,  were  burned 
to  the  ground.  For  some  ages  before  this  transient  reflux, 
gradual  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  Saracens,  and 
the  kingdom  originally  styled  of  Ovicdo,  the  seat  of  which  was 
removed  to  Leon  in  914,  had  extended  its  boundary  to  the 
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Douro,  and  even  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  the  Guadarrama. 
The  province  of  Old  Castile,  thus  denominated,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  castles  erected  while  it  remained  a  march 
or  frontier  against  the  Moors,  was  governed  by  hereditary 
counts,  elected  originally  by  the  provincial  aristocracy,  and 
virtually  independent,  it  seems  probable,  of  the  kings  of  Leon, 
though  commonly  serving  them  in  war  as  brethren  of  the  samo 
faith  and  nation. c 

While  the  kings  of  Leon  were  thus  occupied  in  recovering 
the  western  provinces,  another  race  of  Christian  princes  grew 
up  silently  under  the  shadow  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obscure  than  the  beginnings  of  those  little 
states  which  were  formed  in  Navarre  and  the  country  of 
Soprarbe.  They  might  perhaps  be  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  Moorish  conquests.  On  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees 
dwelt  an  aboriginal  people,  the  last  to  undergo  the  yoke,  and 
who  had  never  acquired  the  language,  of  Rome.  We  know 
little  of  these  intrepid  mountaineers  in  the  dark  period  which 
elapsed  under  the  Gothic  and  Frank  dynasties,  till  we  find 
them  cutting  off  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne  in  Ronces- 
vatlcs,  and  maintaining  at  least  their  independence,  though 
seldom.  like  the  kings  of  Asturias,  waging  oflfensive  war  against 
the  Saracens.  The  town  of  Jaca,  situated  among  long  narrow 
valleys  that  intersect  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  was 
the  capital  of  a  little  free  state,  which  afterwards  expanded  into 
the  monarchy  of  Aragon.d    A  territory  rather  more  extensive 
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c  Accordia^  to  Roderic  of  Toledo,  one 
ol  (lie  earliest  Spanish  historians, 
though  not  older  than  the  bcg^inning 
of  the  Ihirtcenth  century,  ihc  nobles  of 
Castile,  in  the  reiifn  of  Froila,  about 
the  year  954,  sibi  el  posteris  provider- 
unt,  et  duos  milites  non  dc  potcntiori- 
buK,  sed  de  prudcnCioribua  elegerunt. 
i^uos  ct  judlccs  fitatucrunt,  ut  dissen- 
siones.  patrix  el  querclantium  causx 
suo  judicio  sopirentur.  1.  v.  c.  i.  Sev- 
eral other  passages  in  the  same  writer 
prove  that  the  counts  of  Ca&ttle  were 
nearly  independent  of  Leon,  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Ferdinand  Gonsalvo 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 
Ex  quo  iste  suscepit  sux  palrix  comi- 
latum,  cessaverunt  reges  Asturiarum 
insolcscere  in  Cajlellam,  et  a  Ifumine 
Pi^cofica  nihil  atnplius  vindicarunt,  I. 
V.  c.  3.  Marina,  in  his  Ensayo  His- 
torico-Critico,  is  disposed  to  controvert 
this  fact. 

d  The  Fueros,  or  written  Jaws  of  Jaca, 
were  perhaps  more  aocicnl  than  any 
local  customary  in  Europe.  Alfonso 
III.  caBfirm*  tnem  by  name  of  the  an- 


cicnl  usages  of  Jaca.  They  prescribe 
the  descent  of  lands  and  movables,  as 
well  as  the  election  of  municipal  magis- 
trates. The  following  law,  which  en- 
joins the  rising  in  arms  on  a  sudden 
emergency  illustrates,  with  a  sort  of 
romantic  wildness,  the  manners  of  ■ 
pastoral  but  warlike  people,  and  re- 
minds us  of  a  well-known  passage  in 
the  I-ad^  of  the  Lake.  Dc  appellitia 
ita  statuimus.  Cum  homines  de  villis, 
vel  qui  stant  in  montanis  cum  sui* 
ganatis  [grcgibus],  audterint  appellit- 
um;amnes  capiant  arma,  ct  dimissis 
gan.iltSj  et  omnibus  aliis  suis  faztendis 
[negotiis]  sequantur  appeltitum.  El  si 
illi  qui  fuerint  magis  remoti,  invenerint 
in  villa  magis  proxima  appellito,  [deest 
alitjuid?]  omnes  qui  nondum  fuerint 
egrcssi  tunc  vtllam  illam,  qux  tardiua 
secuta  est  appeltitum,  pccent  [solvant) 
unam  bcccam  (vaccamj;  et  unusquis- 
que  homo  ex  illis  qui  tardius  secutus 
est  appellitum,  ct  quern  majtis  remoti 
prseccssrrint.  pecet  tres  solidos.  quo- 
modo  nobis  videbitur,  partiendos.  Ta- 
men  in  Jaca  et  in  aliis  villi*,  uat  aliqut 
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belonged  to  Navarre,  the  kings  of  which  fixed  their  seat  at 
Pampelona.  Biscay  seems  to  have  been  divided  between  this 
kingdom  and  that  of  Leon.  The  connection  of  Aragon  or 
Soprarbe  and  Navarre  was  very  intimate,  and  they  were  often 
united  under  a  single  chief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Sancho  the  Great, 
king  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  enabled  to  render  his  second 
son  Ferdinand  count,  or,  as  he  assumed  the  title,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. This  eflfectually  dismembered  that  province  from  the 
kingdom  of  Leon ;  but  their  union  soon  became  more  com- 
plete than  ever,  though  with  a  reversed  supremacy.  Bermudo 
in.,  king  of  Leon,  fell  in  an  engagement  with  the  new  king  of 
Castile,  who  had  married  his  sister;  and  Ferdinand,  in  her 
right,  or  in  that  of  conquest,  became  master  of  the  united  mon- 
archy. This  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Christian 
states  enabled  them  to  direct  a  more  unremitting  energy 
against  their  ancient  enemies,  who  were  now  sensibly  weak- 
ened by  the  various  causes  of  decline  to  which  I  have  already 
falluded.  During  the  eleventh  century  the  Spaniards  were  al- 
'most  always  superior  in  the  field ;  the  towns  which  tlicy  began 
by  pillaging,  they  gradually  possessed ;  their  valor  was 
heightened  by  the  customs  of  chivalry  and  inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Cid ;  and  before  the  end  of  this  age  Alfonso  VL 
recovered  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  monarchy,  the  city  of 
Toledo.  This  was  the  severest  blow  vvliich  the  Moors  had  en- 
dured, and  an  unequivocal  symptom  of  that  change  in  tlieir 
relative  strength,  which,  from  being  so  gradual,  was  the  more 
irretrievable.  Calamities  scarcely  inferior  fell  upon  them  in  a 
different  quarter.  The  Kings  of  Aragon  (a  title  belonging 
originally  to  a  little  district  upon  the  river  of  that  name)  had 
been  cooped  up  almost  in  tlie  mountains  by  the  small  Moorish 
states  north  of  the  Ebro,  especially  that  of  Huesca.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  they  began  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bors with  success ;  the  Moors  lost  one  town  after  another,  till, 
in  1 1 18,  exposed  and  weakened  by  the  reduction  of  all  these 
places,  the  city  of  Saragossa,  in  which  a  line  of  Mohammedan 
princes  had  flourished  for  several  ages,  became  the  prize  of 
Alfonso  L  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  southern  parts 
of  what  is  now  the  province  of  Aragon  were  successively  rc- 

Schotti    Hispania    Illu> 


aominati  rt  cfrti,  quoi  elepmnt  con- 
<ute5,  qui  remanrant  ad  villai  custo- 
diendai  et  defeadendas.     Biancx  Cora- 
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duced  during  the  twelfth  century ;  while  all  new  Castile  and 
Estremadura  became  annexed  in  the  same  gradual  manner  to 
the  dominion  of  the  descendants  of  Alfonso  VI. 

Although  the  feudal  system  cannot  be  said  to  have  obtained 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  their  peculiar  situation 
gave  the  aristocracy  a  great  deal  of  the  same  power  and  inde- 
pendence which  resulted  in  France  and  Germany  from  that 
institution.  The  territory  successively  recovered  from  the 
Moors,  like  waste  lands  reclaimed,  could  have  no  proprietor 
but  the  conquerors,  and  the  prospect  of  such  acquisitions  was 
a  constant  incitement  to  the  nobility  of  Spain,  especially  to 
those  who  had  settled  themselves  on  the  Castilian  frontier.  In 
their  new  conquests  they  built  towns  and  invited  Christian  set- 
tlers, the  Saracen  inhabitants  being  commonly  expelled  or 
voluntarily  retreating  to  the  safer  provinces  of  the  south.  Thus 
Burgos  was  settled  by  a  Count  of  Castile  about  880 ;  another 
fixed  his  seat  at  Osma ;  a  third  at  Sepulvcda ;  a  fourth  at  Sala- 
manca. These  cities  were  not  free  from  incessant  peril  of  a 
sudden  attack  till  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  Fer- 
dinand L,  and  consequently  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  exer- 
cise a  numerous  and  armed  population,  gave  a  character  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  privilege  to  the  inferior  classes  which  they 
hardly  possessed  at  so  early  a  period  in  any  other  monarchy. 
Villeinage  seems  never  to  have  been  established  in  tlje  His- 
pano-Gothic  kingdoms,  Leon  and  Castile ;  though  I  confess 
it  was  far  from  being  unknown  in  that  of  Aragon,  which  had 
formed  its  institutions  on  a  different  pattern.  Since  nothing 
makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of  rank  so  much  as 
participation  in  any  common  calamity,  every  man  who  had  es- 
caped the  great  shipwreck  of  liberty  and  religion  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturias  was  invested  with  a  personal  dignity,  which 
gave  him  value  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  country.  It  is 
probably  this  sentiment  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  gradually 
fixing  the  national  character,  that  has  produced  the  elevation 
of  manner  remarked  by  travellers  in  the  Castilian  peasant. 
But  while  these  acquisitions  of  the  nobility  promoted  the  grand 
object  of  winning  back  the  peninsula  from  its  invaders,  they 
by  no  means  invigorated  the  government  or  tended  to  domestic 
tranquillity. 

A  more  interesting  method  of  securing  the  public  defence 
was  by  the  institution  of  chartered  towns  or  communities. 
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These  were  established  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  France  and 
England,  and  were,  in  some  degree,  of  a  peculiar  description. 
Instead  of  purchasing  their  immunities,  and  almost  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  at  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  burgesses  of  Castil- 
ian  towns  were  invested  with  civil  rights  and  extensive  property 
on  the  more  liberal  condition  of  protecting  their  country.  The 
earliest  instance  of  the  erection  of  a  community  is  in  i( 
when  Alfonso  V.  in  the  cortes  at  Leon  established  the  privileges 
of  that  city  with  a  regular  code  of  laws,  by  which  its  magis- 
trates should  be  governed.  The  citizens  of  Carrion,  Llanes, 
and  other  towns  were  incorporated  by  the  same  prince.  San- 
cho  the  Great  gave  a  similar  constitution  to  Naxara.  Sepul- 
veda  had  its  code  of  laws  in  1076  from  Alfonso  VL ;  in  the 
same  reign  Logrono  and  Sahagun  acquired  their  privileges, 
and  Salamanca  not  long  afterwards.  The  fuero,  or  original 
charter  of  a  Spanish  community,  was  properly  a  compact,  by 
which  the  king  or  lord  granted  a  town  and  adjacent  district  to 
the  burgesses,  with  various  privileges,  and  especially  that  of 
choosing  magistrates  and  a  common  council,  who  were  bound 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  founder. 
Tliese  laws,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  though  essentially  derivec 
from  the  ancient  code  of  the  Visigoths,  which  continued  to  be' 
the  common  law  of  Castile  till  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century,  varied  from  each  other  in  particular  usages,  which 
had  probably  grow^n  up  and  been  established  in  these  districts 
before  their  legal  confirmation.  The  territory  held  by  char- 
tered towns  was  frequently  very  extensive,  far  beyond  any 
comparison  with  corporations  in  our  own  country  or  in 
France;  including  the  estates  of  private  landholders,  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  municipality  as  well  as  its 
inalienable  demesnes,  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  other  public  expenses.  In  every  town  the  king 
appointed  a  governor  to  receive  the  usual  tributes  and  watch 
over  the  police  and  the  fortified  places  within  the  district ;  but 
the  administration  of  justice  was  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
inhabitants  and  their  elected  judges.  Even  the  executive 
power  of  the  royal  officer  was  regarded  with  jealousy :  he  was 
forbidden  to  use  violence  towards  any  one  without  legal  proc- 
ess;  and,  by  the  fuero  of  Logrofio.  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
forcibly  into  a  private  house  he  might  be  killed  with  impunity. 
These  democratical  customs  were  altered  in  the  fourteenth 
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century  by  Alfonso  XL,  who  vested  the  municipal  administra- 
tion in  a  snial!  number  of  jurats,  or  regidors.  A  pretext  for 
this  was  found  in  some  disorders  to  which  popular  elections 
had  led  ;  but  the  real  motive,  of  course,  must  have  been  to 
secure  a  greater  influence  for  the  crown,  as  in  similar  innova- 
tions of  some  English  kings. 

In  recompense  for  such  hberal  concessions  the  incorporated 
towns  were  bound  to  certain  money  payments,  and  to  military 
service.  This  was  absolutely  due  from  every  inhabitant,  with- 
out dispensation  or  substitution,  unless  in  case  of  infirmity. 
The  royal  governor  and  the  magistrates,  as  in  the  simple  times 
of  primitive  Rome,  raised  and  commanded  the  militia ;  who, 
in  a  service  always  short,  and  for  the  most  part  necessary,  pre- 
served that  delightful  consciousness  of  freedom,  under  the 
standard  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  chosen  leaders,  which  no 
mere  soldier  can  enjoy.  Every  man  of  a  certain  property  was 
bound  to  serve  on  horseback,  and  was  exempted  in  return  from 
the  payment  of  taxes.  This  produced  a  distinction  between  the 
cabaikros,  or  noble  class,  and  the  pcckeros,  or  payers  of  tribute. 
But  the  distinction  appears  to  have  been  founded  only  upon 
wealth,  as  in  the  Roman  equites,  and  not  upon  hereditary  rank, 
though  it  most  likely  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter.  The 
horses  of  these  caballeros  could  not  be  seized  for  debt ;  in  some 
cases  they  were  exclusively  eligible  to  magistracy;  and  their 
honor  was  protected  by  laws  which  rendered  it  highly  pena!  to 
insult  or  molest  them.  But  the  civil  rights  of  rich  and  poor  in 
courts  of  justice  were  as  equal  as  in  England.' 

The  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  in  Spain  may  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  another  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitution  of 
that  country,  the  military  orders.  These  had  already  been 
tried  with  signal  effect  in  Palestine;  and  the  similar  circum- 
stances, of  Spain  easily  led  to  an  adoption  of  the  same  policy. 
In  a  very  few  years  after  the  first  institution  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  they  were  endowed  with  great  estates,  or  rather  dis- 
tricts, won  from  the  Moors,  on  condition  of  defending  their 
own  and  the  national  territory.   These  lay  chiefly  in  the  parts  of 


«  I  sm  indebted  (or  thii  account  of 
municipal  towns  in  Castile  to  a  book 
published  at  Madrid  in  tSoS,  immcdl- 
itely  afler  the  revolution,  by  the  Doctor 
Marina,  a  canon  of  ttie  rhurch  of  St. 
IsidoT,  entitled,  Ensayo  Historico-Criti- 
co  sobre  la  antJRua  legislacion  y  prin- 
cil}ale«  cuerpos  legates  de  loi  reynos  de 


Lyon  y  CastiUa,  etpectalmente  sobre  el 
codigo  de  D.  A1i}a»a  el  Ssbio.  cono- 
cido  con  el  nombrc  de  las  Sictc  Parti' 
das.  Tbis  work  is  oerhaps  not  readily 
to  be  procured  in  Kngland:  but  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
XLIII..  will  convey  a  9u£cient  aotioa 
of  its  contents. 
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Aragon  beyond  the  Ebro,  the  conquest  of  which  was  then  re- 
cent and  insecure./  So  extraordinary  was  the  respect  for  this 
order  and  that  of  St.  John,  and  so  powerful  the  conviction  that 
the  hope  of  Christendom  rested  upon  tlieir  valor,  that  Alfonso 
the  First,  king  of  Aragon,  dying  childless,  bequeathed  to  them 
his  whole  kingdom  ;  an  example  of  liberality,  says  Mariana,  to 
surprise  future  times  and  displease  his  own,^  The  states  of 
Aragon  annulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  strange  testament; 
but  the  successor  of  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  pacify  the  am- 
bitious knights  by  immense  concessions  of  money  and  ter- 
ritory ;  stipulating  even  not  to  make  peace  with  the  Moors 
against  their  will.*  In  imitation  of  these  great  military  orders 
common  to  all  Christendom,  there  arose  three  Spanish  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  kind,  the  orders  of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  and 
Alcantara.  The  first  of  these  was  established  in  1158;  the 
second  and  most  famous  had  its  charter  from  the  pope  in  1175, 
though  it  seems  to  have  existed  previously ;  the  third  branched 
off  from  that  of  Calatrava  at  a  subsequent  time.i  These  were 
military  colleges^  having  their  walled  towns  in  different  parts 
of  Castile,  and  governed  by  an  elective  grand  master,  whose 
influence  in  the  state  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
nobility.  In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  chiefs  of  these  incorporated  knights  were  often 
very  prominent. 

The  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castille  were  unwisely  divided 
anew  by  Alfonso  VII.  between  his  sons  Sancho  and  Ferdinand, 
and  this  produced  not  only  a  separation  but  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  jealousy  with  frequent  wars  for  near  a  century.  At 
length,  in  1 238,  Ferdinand  III,,  king  of  Castile,  reunited  for- 
ever the  two  branches  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  He  employed 
their  joint  strength  against  the  Moors,  whose  dominion, 
though  it  still  embraced  the  finest  provinces  of  the  peninsula, 
was  sinking  by  internal  weakness,  and  had  never  recovered  a 
tremendous  defeat  at  Banos  di  Toloso,  a  few  miles  from  Baylen, 
in  1210./  Ferdinand,  bursting  into  Andalusia,  took  its  great 
capital,  the  city  of  Cordova,  not  less  ennobled  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Arabian  science,  and  by  the  names  of  Avicenna  and 

f  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispaa.  I.  x.  c.  la 


Cl.  X.  c.  15. 
A  ).  X.  c.  t8. 


I  ).  X.  c. 

»■  1.  xi.   c.  6.  13;  1.  xii.  c.  3. 

I  A  letter  of  AHonao  IX.,  who  grained 
this  victory,  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  puts 
the  lots  of  the  Moor*  at  180,000  men. 


The  .AraTiian  historians,  though  with- 
out specifying  numbers,  seem  to  coa- 
firm  this  immense  slaughter,  which 
nevertheless  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
before  the  invention  of  ^npowder,  or 
indeed  since.     Cardonnc,  t.  ii.  p.  3^7. 
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Averroes,  than  by  the  splendid  works  of  a  rich  and  munificcnl 
dynasty. fc  [a.d.  1236. }  In  a  few  years  more  Seville  was  added  to 
his  conquests,  and  the  Moors  lost  their  favorite  regions  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Guadalquivir.  James  I.  of  Aragon,  the  victories 
of  whose  long  reign  gave  him  the  surname  of  Conqueror,  re- 
duced the  city  and  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  Balearic  isles, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  hut  the  last  was  annexed,  ac- 
cording to  compact,  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  splendid  conquests  of  Ferdinand 
and  James  had  planted  the  Christian  banner  on  the  three  prin- 
cipal Moorish  cities,  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  yet 
to  elapse  before  the  rescue  of  Spain  from  their  yoke  should  be 
completed.  Ambition,  religious  zeal,  national  enmity,  could 
not  be  supposed  to  pause  in  a  career  which  now  seemctl  to  be 
obstructed  by  such  moderate  difficulties ;  yet  we  find,  on  the 
jntrary,  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards  begin  from  this  time 
"to  relax,  and  their  acquisitions  of  territory  to  become  more 
slow.  One  of  the  causes,  tmdoubtcdly,  that  produced  this  un- 
expected protraction  of  the  contest  was  the  superior  means 
of  resistance  which  the  Moors  found  in  retreating.  Their  pop- 
ulation, spread  originally  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  was  now 
condensed,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  become  no  further  com- 
pressible, in  a  single  province.  It  had  been  mingled,  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts,  with  the  Mozarabic  Christians,  their 
subjects  and  tributaries,  not  perhaps  treated  with  much  injus- 
tice, yet  naturally  and  irremediably  their  enemies.  Toledo 
and  Saragossa.  when  they  fell  under  a  Christian  sovereign,  were 
full  of  these  inferior  Christians,  whose  long  intercourse  with 
their  masters  has  infused  the  tones  and  dialect  of  Arabia  into 
the  language  of  Castile.'  But  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Moors, 
exasperated  by  defeat  and  jealous  of  secret  disaffection,  began 
to  persecute  their  Christian  subjects,  till  they  renounced  or 


k  It  we  could  rely  on  a  Mi>orish  att- 
thor  quoted  by  Cardanne  (t.  i.  p.  337), 
the  city  of  Curdova  contnined.  I  know 
not  exactly  in  what  century,  100,000 
houses,  600  mosques,  and  900  public 
baths.  There  were  ri.ooo  towns  and 
villages  on  the  banks  or  the  Guadalqui- 
vir. This,  however,  must  be  ureatly  ex- 
aggerated, as  numerical  statement* 
generally  are.  The  iDincs  o(  gold  and 
silver  were  very  pro'luclivc.  And  the 
revenues  of  the  khatifs  of  Cordova  arc 
said  to  have  amounted  to  130,000,000  of 


French  money:  besides  large  conlribo- 
tioni  that,  according  to  the  practice 
of  orieatal  governmenti,  were  paid  in 
the  fruit*  oT  (he  earth.  Other  proofs 
of  the  extraordiRAry  opulence  and 
splendor  of  this  monarchy  are  dispersed 
in  Cardonne's  work,  from  which  they 
have  been  chiefly  boriowed  by  later 
^irrjters.  The  splendid  engravings  in 
Murphy's  Moorish  Antiquities  of  Spain 
illustrate  this  subject. 
I  Mariana  1.  xi.  c  i ;  Gibbon,  c  s'- 
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fled  for  their  religion ;  so  that  in  the  southern  provinces 
scarcely  any  professors  of  Christianity  were  left  at  the  time  of 
Ferdinand's  invasion.  An  equally  severe  pohcy  was  adopted 
on  the  other  side.  The  Moors  had  been  permitted  to  dwell  in 
Saragossa  as  the  Christians  had  dwelt  before,  subjects,  not 
slaves;  but  on  the  capture  of  Seville  they  were  entirely  ex- 
pelled, and  new  settlers  invited  from  every  part  of  Spain.  The 
strong  fortified  towns  of  Andalusia,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Al- 
geciras,  TarifJa,  maintained  also  a  more  formidable  resistance 
than  had  been  experienced  in  Castile ;  they  cost  tedious  sieges, 
were  sometimes  recovered  by  the  enemy,  and  were  always 
liable  to  his  attacks.  But  the  great  protection  of  the  Spanish 
Mohammedans  was  found  in  the  alliance  and  ready  aid  of  their 
kindred  beyond  the  Straits.  Accustomed  to  hear  of  the  African 
Moors  only  as  pirates,  we  cannot  easily  conceive  the  powerful 
dynasties,  the  warlike  chiefs,  the  vast  armies,  which  for  seven 
or  eight  centuries  illustrate  the  annals  of  that  people.  Their 
assistance  was  aJready  afforded  to  the  true  believers  in  Spain, 
though  their  ambition  was  generally  dreaded  by  those  who 
stood  in  need  of  their  valor.»« 

Probably,  however,  the  kings  of  Granada  were  most  in- 
debted to  the  indolence  which  gradually  became  characteristic 
of  their  enemies.  By  the  cession  of  Murcia  to  Castile,  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon  shut  itself  out  from  the  possibility  of  extending 
those  conquests  which  had  ennobled  her  carUer  sovereigns; 
and  their  successors,  not  less  ambitious  and  enterprising,  di- 
verted their  attention  towards  objects  beyond  the  peninsula. 
The  Castilian,  patient  and  undesponding  in  bad  success,  loses 
his  energy  as  the  pressure  becomes  less  heavy,  and  puts  no  or- 
dinary evil  in  comparison  with  the  exertions  by  which  it  must 
be  removed.  The  greater  part  of  his  country  freed  by  his  arms, 
he  was  content  to  leave  the  enemy  in  a  single  province  ratlier 
than  undergo  the  labor  of  making  his  triumph  complete. 

If  a  similar  spirit  of  insubordination  had  not  been  found 
compatible  in  earlier  ages  with  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Castilian  monarchy,  we  might  ascribe  its  want  of  splendid 
successes  against  the  Moors  to  the  continued  rebellions  which 
disturbed  that  government  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  III.  [a.d.  1252.]  His  son,  Alfonso  X., 
might  justly  acquire  the  surname  of  Wise  for  his  general  pro* 

m  Cardonne,  t.  U.  and  iti.  psuiis. 
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ficiency  in  learning,  and  especially  in  astronomical  science,  if 
these  attainments  deserve  praise  in  a  king  who  was  incapable 
of  preserving  his  subjects  in  their  duty.  As  a  legislator,  Al- 
fonso, by  his  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  sacrificed  the  ecclesias- 
tical rights  of  his  crown  to  the  usurpation  of  Rome ;  «  and  his 
philosophy  sunk  below  the  level  of  ordinary  prudence  when  he 
permitted  the  phantom  of  an  imperial  crown  in  Germany  to 
seduce  his  hopes  for  almost  twenty  years.  For  the  sake  of  sucli 
an  illusion  he  would  even  have  withdrawn  himself  from  Castile, 
if  the  states  had  not  remonstrated  against  an  expedition  that 
would  probably  have  cost  liim  the  kingdom.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  turbulent  rcig^  Alfonso  had  to  contend  against  his  son. 
The  right  of  representation  was  hitherto  unknown  in  Castile, 
which  had  borrowed  little  from  the  customs  of  feudal  nations. 
By  the  received  law  of  succession  the  nearer  was  always  pre- 
ferred to  the  more  remote,  the  son  to  the  grandson.  Alfonso 
X.  had  established  the  different  maxim  of  representation  by 
his  code  of  the  Siete  Partidas,  the  authority  of  which,  however, 
was  not  universally  acknowledged.  The  question  soon  came 
to  an  issue :  on  the  death  of  his  elder  son  Ferdinand,  leaving 
two  male  children,  Sancho  their  uncle  asserted  his  claim, 
founded  upon  the  ancient  Castilian  right  of  succession ;  and 
this,  chiefly  no  doubt  through  fear  of  arms,  though  it  did  not 
want  plausible  arguments,  was  ratified  by  an  assembly  of  the 
cortes,  and  secured,  notwithstanding  the  king's  reluctance,  by 
the  courage  of  Sancho.  But  the  descendants  of  Ferdinand, 
generally  called  the  infants  of  la  Ccrda,  by  the  protection  of 
France,  to  whose  royal  family  they  were  closely  allied,  and  of 
Aragon,  always  prompt  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  a  rival 
people,  continued  to  assert  their  pretensions  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and,  though  they  were  not  very  successful,  did  not 
fail  to  aggravate  the  troubles  of  their  country. 

The  annals  of  Sancho  IV.  f  A.D.  1284)  and  his  two  immedi- 
ate successors,  Ferdinand  IV.  [a.d.  1295]  and  Alfonso  XL 
[a.d.  1312],  present  a  series  of  unhappy  and  dishonorable  civil 
dissensions  with  too  much  rapidity  to  be  remembered  or  even 
understood.  Although  the  Castilian  nobility  had  no  pretence 
to  the  original  independence  of  the  French  peers,  or  to  the  lib- 
erties of  feudal  tenure,  they  assumed  the  same  privilege  of  re- 
belling upon  any  provocation  from  their  sovereign.     When 

M  Marina,  EnMyo  HistoriccvCritico,  p.  ayj.  etc 
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such  occurred,  they  seem  to  have  been  permitted,  by  le{ 
custom,  to  renounce  their  allegiance  by  a  solemn  instrument, 
which  exempted  them  from  the  penalties  of  treason. o  A  very 
few  families  composed  an  oligarchy,  the  worst  and  most  ruin- 
ous condition  of  political  society,  alternately  the  favorites  and 
ministers  of  the  prince,  or  in  arms  against  him.  If  unable  to 
protect  themselves  in  their  walled  towns,  and  by  the  aid  of 
their  faction,  these  Christian  patriots  retired  to  Aragon  or 
Granada,  and  excited  an  hostile  power  against  their  country, 
and  perhaps  their  religion.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
Castilian  liistory  than  instances  of  such  defection.  Mariana 
remarks  coolly  of  the  family  of  Castro,  that  they  were  much  in 
ihe  habit  of  revolting  to  the  Moors./'  This  house  and  that  of 
Lara  were  at  one  time  the  great  rivals  for  power ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  former  seems  to  have  declined,  and  the 
sole  family  that  came  in  competition  with  the  Laras  during  the 
tempestuous  period  that  followed  was  that  of  Haro,  which  pos- 
sessed the  lordship  of  Biscay  by  an  hereditary  title.  The  evils 
of  a  weak  government  were  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Ferdinand  IV.  and  Alfonso  XI.  ascended 
the  throne ;  both  minors,  with  a  disputed  regency,  and  the  in- 
terval too  short  to  give  ambitious  spirits  leisure  to  subside. 
There  is  indeed  some  apology  for  the  conduct  of  the  Laras  and 
Haros  in  the  character  of  their  sovereigns,  who  had  but  one 
favorite  method  of  avenging  a  dissembled  injury,  or  anticipat- 
ing a  suspected  treason.  Sancho  IV.  assassinates  Don  Lope 
Haro  in  his  palace  at  ValladoHd.  Alfonso  XI.  invites  to  court 
the  infant  Don  Juan,  his  first-cousin,  and  commits  a  similar 
violence.  Such  crimes  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  but  they  were  nowhere  so  usual  as  in  Spain,  which 
was  far  behind  France,  England,  and  even  Germany,  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  whatever  violence  and  arbitrary  spirit  might  be  imputed 
to  Sancho  and  Alfonso  was  forgotten  in  the  unexampled  ty- 
ranny of  Peter  the  Cruel.  [.\.d.  1350.]  A  suspicion  is  frequently 
intimated  by  Mariana,  which  seems,  in  more  modern  times,  to 
have  gained  some  credit,  that  party  malevolence  has  at  least 
grossly  exaggerated  the  enormities  of  this  prince.9    It  is  diffi- 


o  Mariana,  I.  xiii.  c  ii. 

p  Alvanis  Caslrius  patria  aliquanto 
Dntea,  uti  moris  crat,  renunciata. — (Jas- 
tria  gens  per  luec  tccnpora  ad  Mauros 


ixp*  drfecisse  vita  est.    1.  xii.  c.  i*.    Se« 
also  cliaptcrs  17  and  ig. 

g  There  is  in  general  room  enough  for 
scepticism  as  to  the  chormctera  01  mea 
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cult,  however,  to  believe  that  a  number  of  atrocious  acts  un- 
connected witli  each  other,  and  generally  notorious  enough  in 
their  circumstances,  have  been  ascribed  to  any  innocent  man. 
The  history  of  his  reign,  chiefly  derived,  it  is  admitted,  from 
the  pen  of  an  inveterate  enejny,  Lope  de  Ayata,  charges  him 
with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  most  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  Eleanor  Gusman,  their  mother,  many 
Castilian  nobles,  and  multitudes  of  the  commonalty;  besides 
continual  outrages  of  licentiousness,  and  especially  a  pretended 
marriage  with  a  noble  lady  of  the  Castrian  family.  At  length 
a  rebellion  was  headed  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry  Count 
of  Trastamare,  with  the  assistance  of  Aragon  and  Portugal. 
This,  however,  would  probably  have  failed  of  dethroning  Peter, 
a  resolute  prince,  and  certainly  not  destitute  of  many  faithful 
supporters,  if  Henry  had  not  invoked  the  more  powerful  succor 
of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  and  the  companies  of  adventure,  who, 
after  the  pacification  between  France  and  England,  had  lost 
the  occupation  of  war,  and  retained  only  that  of  plunder.  With 
mercenaries  so  disciplined  it  was  in  vain  for  Peter  to  contend ; 
but,  abandoning  Spain  for  a  moment,  he  liad  recourse  to  a 
more  powerful  weapon  from  the  same  armory.  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  then  resident  at  Bordeaux,  was  induced  by  the 
promise  of  Biscay  to  enter  Spain  as  the  ally  of  Castile ;  and  at 
the  great  battle  of  Navarctte  he  continued  lord  of  the  ascendant 
over  those  who  had  so  often  already  been  foiled  by  his  prow- 
ess, [a.d.  1367,]  Du  Guesclin  was  made  prisoner;  Henry 
fled  to  .Aragon,  and  Peter  remounted  the  tlirone.  But  a  second 
revolution  was  at  hand:  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  had  un- 
gratefully oflFended,  withdrew  into  Guienne ;  and  he  lost  his 
kingdom  and  life  in  a  second  short  contest  with  his  brother. 

A  more  fortunate  period  began  with  the  accession  of  Henry. 
|a.d.  1368.]   His  own  reign  was  hardly  disturbed  by  any  rebel- 


■who  are  only  known  to  us  throvigh  their 
enemies,  lllstorjr  is  full  ot  calumnies, 
and  of  calumnies  that  can  never  be 
cfficed.  But  I  really  see  no  ground  for 
Ihinking  charitably  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 
Froissart.  part  i.  c  230,  and  Malteo  Vil- 
lani  (in  Script.  Rcrum  Italic,  t.  xiv. 
P-  53).  the  latter  of  whom  died  before 
the  rebellion  of  Henry  of  Trastamare, 
■peak  of  him  much  in  the  same  terms 
as  the  Spanish  historians.  And  why 
should  Ayala  be  doubted,  when  he  gives 
a  long  list  of  murders  committed  in 
the  face  of  day,  within  the  recollection 
ol  many  person*  living  when  he  wrote? 


There  may  be  «  question  whether  Rich- 
ard 111.  smothered  bis  nephew*  jn  the 
Tower;  but  nobody  can  dispute  that 
Henry  VIII.  cut  ofT  Anna  Boleyn'i 
head. 

The  passage  fromMattco  Villani  above 
mentioned  is  as  follows: — Comincio 
aspramente  a  se  far  ubbidire,  perche 
temende  dc'  suoi  baroni,  trov6  modo 
di  far  infamare  I'  uno  1'  altro,  e  pren- 
dendo  cagionc.  gli  comincid  ad  uccidere 
con  le  sue  mani.  II  in  brieve  tempo  ne 
fece  morire  25  e  tre  suoi  fratelli  fece 
morire.  etc 
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lion;  and  though  his  successors,  John  I.  [a.d.  1379]  and 
Henr\'  III.  [a.d.  1390],  were  not  altogether  so  unmolested, 
especially  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  minority, 
yet  the  troubles  of  their  time  were  slight  in  comparison  with 
those  formerly  excited  by  the  houses  of  Lara  and  Haro,  both 
of  which  were  now  happily  extinct.  Though  Henry  II.'s  ille- 
gitimacy left  him  no  title  but  popular  choice,  his  queen  was 
sole  representative  of  the  Cerdas,  the  offspring,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  of  Sancho  IV. 's  elder  brother,  and,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  yoimger  branch,  unquestioned  heiress  of  the 
royal  line.  Some  years  afterwards,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
ni.  with  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Constance, 
an  illegitimate  child  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  her  pretensions,  such  as 
they  were,  became  merged  in  the  crown. 

No  kingdom  could  be  worse  prepared  to  meet  the  disorders 
of  a  minority  than  Castile,  and  in  none  did  the  circumstances 
so  frequently  recur.  John  H.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  at 
his  accession  ;  and  but  for  the  disinterestedness  of  his  uncle 
Ferdinand,  the  nobility  would  have  been  inclined  to  avert  the 
danger  by  placing  that  prince  upon  the  throne.  [a.d.  1406.] 
In  this  instance,  however,  Castile  suffered  less  from  faction  dur- 
ing the  infancy  of  her  sovereign  than  in  his  maturit>'.  The 
queen  dowager,  at  first  jointly  with  Ferdinand,  and  solely  after 
his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  administered  the  govern- 
ment with  credit.  Fifty  years  had  elapsed  at  her  death  in  1418 
since  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Trastamare,  who  had  entitled 
themselves  to  public  affection  by  conforming  themselves  more 
strictly  than  their  predecessors  to  the  constitutional  laws  of 
Castile,  which  were  never  so  well  established  as  during  this 
period.  In  external  affairs  their  reigns  were  not  what  is  con- 
sidered as  glorious.  They  were  generally  at  peace  with  Aragon 
and  Granada ;  but  one  memorable  defeat  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Aljubarrota  disgraces  the  annals  of  John  I.,  whose  cause  was 
as  unjust  as  his  arms  were  unsuccessful,  [a.d.  1385.]  This 
comparatively  golden  period  ceases  at  the  majority  of  John 
II.  His  reign  was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil 
wars,  headed  by  his  cousins  John  and  Henry,  the  infants  of 
Aragon,  who  enjoyed  very  extensive  territories  in  Castile,  by 
the  testament  of  their  father  Ferdinand.  Their  brother  the  King 
of  Aragon  frequently  lent  the  assistance  of  his  arms.  John 
himself,  the  elder  of  these  two  princes,  by  marriage  with  the 
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heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  stood  in  a  double  relation 
to  Castile,  as  a  neighboring  sovereign,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
native  oligarchy.  These  conspiracies  were  all  ostensibly  di- 
rected against  the  favorite  of  John  IL,  Alvaro  de  Luna,  who 
retained  for  five-and-thirty  years  an  absolute  control  over  his 
feeble  master.  The  adverse  faction  naturally  ascribed  to  this 
powerful  minister  every  criminal  intention  and  all  public  mis- 
chiefs. He  was  certainly  not  more  scrupulous  than  tlic  gener- 
ality of  statesmen,  and  appears  to  have  been  rapacious  in  accu- 
mulating wealth.  But  there  was  an  energy  and  courage  about 
Alvaro  de  Luna  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  cowardly 
sycophants  who  usually  rise  by  the  favor  of  weak  princes ;  and 
Castile  probably  would  not  have  been  happier  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  enemies.  His  fate  is  among  the  memorable 
lessons  of  history.  After  a  life  of  troubles  endured  for  the  sake 
of  this  favorite,  sometimes  a  fugitive,  sometimes  a  prisoner,  his 
son  heading  rebellions  against  him,  John  II.  suddenly  yielded 
to  an  intrigue  of  the  palace,  and  adopted  sentiments  of  dislike 
towards  the  man  he  had  so  long  loved.  No  substantial  charge 
appears  to  have  been  brought  against  Alvaro  de  Luna,  except 
that  general  malversation  which  it  was  too  late  for  the  king  to 
object  to  him.  The  real  cause  of  John's  change  of  affection 
was,  most  probably,  the  insupportable  restraint  which  the  weak 
are  apt  to  find  in  that  spell  of  a  commanding  understanding 
which  they  dare  not  break ;  the  torment  of  living  subject  to 
the  ascendant  of  an  inferior,  which  has  produced  so  many  ex- 
amples of  fickleness  in  sovereigns.  That  of  John  II.  is  not  the 
least  conspicuous.  Alvaro  de  Luna  was  brought  to  a  summary 
trial  and  beheaded  ;  his  estates  were  confiscated.  He  met  his 
death  with  the  intrepidity  of  Strafford,  to  whom  be  seems  to 
have  borne  some  resemblance  in  character. 

John  II.  did  not  long  survive  his  minister,  dying  in  1454, 
after  a  reign  that  may  be  considered  as  inglorious,  compared 
with  any  except  that  of  his  successor.  If  the  father  was  not 
respected,  the  son  fell  completely  into  contempt.  He  had  been 
governed  by  Pacheco  Marquis  of  Villena.  as  implicitly  as  John 
by  Alvaro  de  Luna.  This  influence  lasted  for  some  time  after- 
wards. But  the  king  inclining  to  transfer  his  confidence  to  the 
Queen  Joanna  of  Portugal,  and  to  one  Rertraml  de  Cueva, 
upon  whom  common  fame  had  fixed  as  her  paramour,  a  power- 
ful confederacy  of  disaffected  nobles  was  formed  against  the 
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royal  authority.  In  what  degree  Henry  IV.'s  government  had 
been  improvident  or  oppressive  towards  the  people,  it  is  hard 
to  determine.  The  chiefs  of  that  rebellion,  Carillo  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  a  veteran  leader  of  faction, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Viltena,  so  lately  the  king's  favorite,  were 
undoubtedly  actuated  only  by  selhsh  ambition  and  revenge. 
They  deposed  Henry  in  an  assembly  of  tlieir  faction  at  Avila 
with  a  sort  of  theatrical  pageantry  which  has  often  been  de- 
scribed- [a.d.  1465.]  But  modern  historians,  struck  by  the 
appearance  of  judicial  solemnity  in  this  proceeding,  are  some- 
times apt  to  speak  of  it  as  a  national  act ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  have  been  reprobated  by  the  majority  of  the 
Castilians  as  an  audacious  outrage  upon  a  sovereign  who,  with 
many  defects,  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  excessive  tyranny. 
The  confederates  set  up  Alfonso,  the  king's  brother,  and  a 
civil  war  of  some  duration  ensued,  in  which  they  had  the  sup- 
port of  Aragon.  The  Queen  of  Castile  had  at  this  time  borne 
a  daughter,  whom  the  enemies  of  Henry  IV.,  and  indeed  no 
small  part  of  his  adherents,  were  determined  to  treat  as  spuri- 
ous. Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his  sister  Isabel 
was  considered  as  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  She  might  have  as- 
pired, with  the  assistance  of  the  confederates,  to  its  immediate 
possession ;  but,  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  contest  with  her 
brother,  Isabel  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  succession  was 
absolutely  settled  upon  her.  This  arrangement  was  not  long 
afterwards  followed  by  the  union  of  that  princess  with  Ferdi- 
nand, son  of  the  King  of  Aragon.  [a.d.  1469.]  This  marriage 
was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  a  part  of  the  Castilian  oligarchy, 
who  had  preferred  a  connection  with  Portugal.  And  as  Henry 
had  never  lost  sight  of  the  interests  of  one  whom  he  considered, 
or  pretended  to  consider,  as  his  daughter,  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  revoking  his  forced  disposition  of  the  crown  and 
restoring  the  direct  line  of  succession  in  favor  of  the  Princess 
Joanna.  Upon  his  death,  in  1474,  the  right  was  to  be  decided 
by  arms.  Joanna  had  on  her  side  the  common  presumptions 
of  law,  the  testamentary  disposition  of  the  late  king,  the  sup- 
port of  Alfonso  King  of  Portugal,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
and  of  several  considerable  leaders  among  the  nobility,  as  the 
young  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  family  of  Mendoza.  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  charging  Ferdinand  with  ingrati- 
tude, had  quitted  a  party  which  he  had  above  all  men  con- 
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tributed  to  strengthen.  For  Isabella  were  the  general  belief  of 
Joanna's  illegitimacy,  the  assistance  of  Aragon,  the  adherence 
of  a  majority  both  among  tlie  nobles  and  people,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  reputation  of  ability  which  both  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  deservedly  acquired.  The  scale  was  however  pretty 
equally  balanced,  till  the  King  of  Portugal  having  been  de- 
feated at  Toro  in  1476,  Joanna's  party  discovered  their  in- 
ability to  prosecute  the  war  by  themselves,  and  successively 
made  their  submission  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  Castilians  always  considered  themselves  as  subject  to  a 
legal  and  limited  monarchy.  For  several  ages  the  crown  was 
elective,  as  in  most  nations  of  German  origin,  within  the  limits 
of  one  royal  family.''  In  general,  of  course,  the  public  choice 
fell  upon  the  nearest  heir ;  and  it  became  a  prevailing  usage  to 
elect  a  son  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  till  about  the 
eleventh  century  a  right  of  hereditary  succession  was  clearly 
estabUshed.  But  the  form  of  recognizing  the  heir  apparent's 
title  in  an  assembly  of  the  cortes  has  subsisted  until  our  own 
time.-* 

In  the  original  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain,  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical afifairs  were  decided  in  national  councils,  the  acts 
of  many  of  which  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  in 
ecclesiastical  collections.  To  these  assemblies  the  dukes  and 
other  provincial  governors,  and  in  general  the  principal  indi- 
viduals of  the  realm,  were  summoned  along  with  spiritual 
persons.  This  double  aristocracy  of  church  and  state  continued 
to  form  the  great  council  of  advice  and  consent  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  new  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile.  The  prelates  and 
nobility,  or  rather  some  of  the  more  distinguished  nobility,  ap- 
pear to  have  concurred  in  al!  general  measures  of  legislation,  as 
we  infer  from  the  preamble  of  their  statutes.  It  would  be 
against  analogy,  as  well  as  without  evidence,  to  suppose  that 
any  representation  of  the  commons  had  been  formed  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  monarchy.    In  the  preamble  of  laws  passed 


r  Defuncto  in  pace  principe,  primates 
tetius  regni  una  cum  saccrdotibus  sue- 
cessorum  regni  concilio  com  muni  con- 
slituant.  Concil.  Toletan.  IV.  c.  75. 
apud  Marina.  Teoria  de  Ia5  Cortes,  t.  ii. 
p.  2.  This  important  work,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Knsavo  Historico-Critico. 
quoted  abnve,  contains  an  ample  digest 
n(  the  parliamentary  law  01  Castile, 
drawn  from  oriflpnal  and.  in  a  ipeat 
degTCC.    tinpublianed    records.     I    nave 


been  favored  with  the  use  of  a  copy, 
from  which  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  make  extracts,  as  the  book  i&  likely, 
through  its  liberal  princtplef.  to  become 
almost  as  scarce  in  Spain  as  in  Enir- 
tand.  M.^rin-i's  former  work  (the  En- 
sayo  ni*t.-Crit.>  furnishes  a  series  of 
testimonies  (c.  66)  tn  the  elective  char- 
actcr  of  the  monarchy  from  Pclayu 
downwards  to  the  twelfth  century. 
s  Teoria  de  iat  Cortea,  I.  ii.  p.  7. 
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in  1020,  and  at  several  subsequent  times  during  that  and  the 
ensuing  century,  we  find  only  the  bishops  and  magnats  recited 
as  present.  According  to  the  General  Chronicle  of  Spain, 
deputies  from  the  Castilian  towns  formed  a  part  of  cortes  in 
1 169,  a  date  not  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with  their  ab- 
sence in  1 178.  However,  in  1 188,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  IX.,  they  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and  from  that  era 
were  constant  and  necessary  parts  of  those  general  assemblies.' 
It  has  been  seen  already  that  the  corporate  towns  or  districts  o^H 
Castile  had  early  acquired  considerable  importance,  arisin^H 
less  from  commercial  wealth,  to  which  the  towns  of  other  king- 
doms were  indebted  for  their  liberties,  than  from  their  utility 
in  keeping  up  a  military  organization  among  the  people.  To 
this  they  probably  owe  their  early  reception  into  the  cortes  as 
integrant  portions  of  the  legislature,  since  we  do  not  read  that 
taxes  were  frequently  demanded,  till  the  extravagance  of  later 
kings,  and  their  alienation  of  the  domain,  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  the  national  representatives. 

Every  chief  town  of  a  concejo  or  corporation  ought  perhaps, 
by  the  constitution  of  Castile,  to  have  received  its  regular  writ 
for  the  election  of  deputies  to  cortes."    But  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  the  best  times,  any  uniform  practice  in  this 
respect.    At  the  cortes  of  Burgos,  in  131 5,  we  find  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  representatives  from  more  than  ninety  towns' 
at  those  of  Madrid,  in  1391,  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  wert 
sent  from  fifty  towns ;  and  the  latter  list  contains  names  of  sev- 
eral places  which  do  not  appear  in  the  former.^    No  deputies 
were  present  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  the  cortes  of  Al< 
in  1348.  where,  among  many  important  enactments,  the  cc 
of  the  Siete  Partidas  first  obtained  a  legislative  recoenitioiLi 
We  find,  in  short,  a  good  deal  more  irregularity  than  durin?' 
the  same  period  in  England,  where  the  number  of  electir 
boroughs  varied  pretty  considerably  at  every  parliament     Yd_ 
the  cortes  of  Castile  did  not  cease  to  be  a  numerous  bodv  ^m{ 
a  fair  representation  of  the  people  till  the  reign  of  John  II 
The  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Trastamare  had  acted  in 


f  Ensayo  Mift.-Crit.  p.  77;  Teoria  de 
Us  Cortes,  t.  i.  p.  66.  Marina  »cein$ 
|o  have  somewhat  changed  hi*  opinion 
since  the  publication  of  the  tortner 
Work,  where  he  inclines  to  assert  that 
the  commons  were  from  the  earliest 
times,  admitted  into  the  legislature  In 
1188,  the  fir*t  year  of  the  reig-n  of  Al- 
fonto  IX.,  we  find  po»itive  nention  oi 


la  rnuchedumbre  de  las  ciKh-  j • 

biados  de  cada  cihdat       *^''»d»<l«  * 
H  Tcoria  de  las  Cortes,  n     ,  ^ 
t'Id.   p,   148.     Ocd.le»    JiVef^ 


one  hundred  and  twentv-»~fJL  ^  '**• ' 

from   forty-eight  towns  L    ,•!     '**^"  « 

Madrid  in    t39a-Misceli;„'-„-f;^'j 
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points  with  the  advice  of  their  cortes.    But  John  II.,  and  still 

more  his  son  Henry  IV.,  being  conscious  of  their  own  un- 
popularity, did  not  venture  to  meet  a  full  assembly  of  the 
nation.  Their  writs  were  directed  only  to  certain  towns — ^an 
abuse  for  which  the  looseness  of  preceding  usage  had  given  a 
pretence.-r  It  must  be  owned  that  the  people  bore  it  in  general 
very  patiently.  Many  of  the  corporate  towns,  impoverished 
by  civil  warfare  and  other  causes,  were  glad  to  save  the  cost 
of  defraying  their  deputies'  expenses.  Thus,  by  the  year  1480, 
only  seventeen  cities  had  retained  privilege  of  representation. 
A  vote  was  afterwards  added  for  Granada,  and  tJiree  more  in 
later  times  for  Palencia,  and  the  provinces  of  Estremadura 
and  Galicia.y  It  might  have  been  easy  perhaps  to  redress  this 
grievance  while  the  exclusion  was  yet  fresh  and  recent.  But 
the  privileged  towns,  with  a  mean  and  preposterous  selfishness, 
although  their  zeal  for  liberty  was  at  its  height,  could  not  en- 
dure the  only  means  of  effectually  securing  it,  by  a  restoration 
of  elective  franchises  to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  cortes  of  1506 
assert,  with  one  of  those  bold  falsifications  upon  which  a  pop- 
ular body  sometimes  ventures,  that  "it  is  established  by  some 
laws,  and  by  immemorial  usage,  that  eighteen  cities  of  these 
kingdoms  have  the  right  of  sending  deputies  to  cortes,  and  no 
more ;  "  remonstrating  against  the  attempts  made  by  some 
other  towns  to  obtain  the  same  privilege,  which  they  request 
may  not  be  conceded.  This  remonstrance  is  repeated  in  15 12.* 
From  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  who  restrained  the  govern- 
ment of  corporations  to  an  oligarchy  of  magistrates,  the  right 
of  electing  members  of  cortes  was  confined  to  the  ruling  body, 
the  bailiffs  or  regidores,  whose  number  seldom  exceeded 
twenty-four,  and  whose  succession  was  kept  up  by  close  elec- 
tion among  themselves.fl  The  people  therefore  had  no  direct 
I  share  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  Experience  proved,  as 
several  instances  in  these  pages  will  show,  that  even  upon  this 


;r  Sepade5  (m^s  John  II.  in  14+3)  que 
en  el  ayuntamicnto  que  yo  ficc  en  la 
noble  villa  tie  Vailadolid  .  .  .  .  los  pro- 
ctiradorcs  de  ciertas  cibdadet  i  villas  de 
mia  rcynua  que  put  mi  mandAdo  fueron 
llamada<i.  This  language  is  repealed  as 
to  subsc<|uent  meetinRs.     p.   156. 

y  The  cities  which  retained  their  rep- 
resentation in  cortes  were  Burgos,  To- 
ledo (there  was  a  constant  di<«pute  for 
precedence  between  these  two),  Leon, 
Granada,  Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen.  Zam- 
orm.  Toro,  Soria,  Valladolia,  Salamanca, 


Segovia,  Avila,  Madrid,  Guadalaxani, 
and  Cuenca.  The  representatives  of 
these  were  supposed  to  vole  not  only 
for  their  immediate  constituents,  but 
for  other  adiacent  town*.  Thus  Toro 
voted  for  Palencin  and  the  kingdom  of 
Galicia,  belore  they  obtained  separate 
votes;  Salamanca  for  mo;t  of  Estrema- 
dura: Guadalaxara  for  Siguenza  and 
four  hundred  other  towni.  Teoria  de 
las  Cones,  pp.  t6o,  j68. 

t  Idem,  p.   161. 

a  Idein,  pp.  86,  197, 
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nasram  basis  the  dcpoties  ol  Castik  were  not  deSoeot  in  zeal 
ior  tiidr  oodotrjr  aad  its  liberties.  Bat  it  must  be  coa£essed 
dat  a  smaQ  body  of  dedors  is  always  liable  to  corrupt  infla- '' 
cace  aDd  to  jntimidatioo.  Jobn  II.  and  Henry  IV.  often  in> 
vaded  the  Ereedotn  of  election ;  the  latter  even  named  some  of 
the  depiuties.fr  Sereral  energetic  rexnoDstrances  were  made  in 
cortcs  against  this  flagrant  grievance.  Laws  were  enacted  and 
other  precantions  devised  to  secure  the  due  return  of  deputies. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  evil,  of  course,  was  aggravated. 
Charles  and  Philip  comipted  the  members  by  bribery .f  Ei 
io  1573  the  cortes  are  bold  enough  to  complain  that  creatures^ 
of  government  were  sent  thither,  "  who  are  always  held  for 
sospected  by  the  other  deputies,  and  cause  disagreement 
among  them."  ^ 

There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  obscurity  about  the  coa- 
stittition  of  the  cortes,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  two  higher  es- 
tates, the  spiritual  and  temporal  nobility.  It  is  admitted  that 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  especially 
before  the  introduction  of  representatives  from  the  commons, 
they  were  summoned  in  considerable  numbers.  But  the  writer 
to  whom  I  must  almost  exclusively  refer  for  the  constitutional 
history  of  Castile  contends  that  from  the  reign  of  Sancho  IV. 
they  took  much  less  share  and  retained  much  less  influence 
in  the  deliberation  of  cortes.'  There  is  a  remarkable  protest 
of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  1295,  against  the  acts  done  in 
cortes,  because  neither  he  nor  the  other  prelates  had  been 
admitted  to  their  discussions  nor  given  any  consent  to  their 
resolutions,  although  such  consent  was  falsely  recited  in  the 
laws  enacted  therein/  This  protestation  is  at  least  a  testimony 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  prelacy,  which  indeed  all  the 
early  history  of  Castile,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  other  govern- 
ments, conspires  to  demonstrate.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  however,  they  were  more  and  more  excluded. 


(  Teoria  de  U*  Cortes,  p.  199. 
t  Idem.  p.  21^ 

dp.    JO*. 

»  p.  67. 

/  rrotesUmos  que  dnde  aqui  vcnirno4 
non  (oemot  llamadiM  «  cons«ja,  01  i  lo« 
Iritxio*  to'ifc  loi  fpch"^  del  rcyno.  ni 
•ol.r  'li  (uercn  trac- 

ftd  '  itmrniF  lobre 

lo»  ^  de   l3»   hfr- 

man'iTi'--'  'i  <ir  la's  (n-ficionf»  o«e 
(u*ron  (echai  de  su  parte,  ct  sobre  lo§ 
otorifanientot  que  Ics  ficieron,  ct  sobre 
tos  previlegioi  que  por  e«ta  nazon  let 


foeron     otorndos;  nwa     sate     fncnwa 

ende   apartado*   ct    estrannado*    et    •«> 

cados    expreiamenie    dos    ct    los   otro* 

pcrlados    et    ricos    hotncs    ct    Io*    fijo»- 

dslgo;     et     aoa     fue     hi     cosa     fccha 

con   nuestro   contcjo.     Otroti   protesta>J 

mos  por  razon  de  aqaello  que  dice  rj%^ 

los   prevtlcgios    que    Ic 

furren    los    perlados    I 

eran  otorgado^  de  con 

vciluntad  delink,  que  n^n  iv.^ 

scntcs    ni    llamados   njn    fuc 

nucttra     volunlad,      nin     C'    . 

nui  consenlimos  en  ctlos.  &c.  p.  :i. 
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None  of  the  prelates  were  summoned  to  the  cortes  of  1299  and 
1301 ;  none  either  of  the  prelates  or  nobles  to  those  of  1370 
and  1373,  of  1480  and  1505.  In  all  the  latter  cases,  indeed,  such 
members  of  both  orders  as  happened  to  be  present  in  the  court 
attended  the  cortes — a  fact  which  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  language  of  the  statutes.?  Other  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  may  be  adduced.  Nevertheless,  the  more  usual  expres- 
sion in  the  preamble  of  laws  reciting  those  summoned  to  and 
present  at  the  cortes,  though  subject  to  considerable  variation, 
seems  to  imply  that  all  the  three  estates  were,  at  least  nominally 
and  according  to  legitimate  forms,  constituent  members  of 
the  national  assembiy.  And  a  chronicle  mentions,  under  the 
year  1406,  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  deliberating  separately, 
and  with  some  difference  of  judg^ient,  from  the  deputies  of  the 
commons.'*  A  theory,  indeed,  which  should  exclude  the  great 
territorial  aristocracy  from  their  place  in  cortes,  would  expose 
the  dignity  and  legislative  rights  of  that  body  to  unfavorable 
inferences.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  king  exercised  very 
freely  a  prerogative  of  calling  or  omitting  persons  of  both  the 
higher  orders  at  his  discretion.  The  bishops  were  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  sees  not  rich ;  while  the  same  objections  of 
inconvenience  applied  perhaps  to  the  ricoshombres,  but  far 
more  forcibly  to  the  lower  nobility,  the  hijosdalgo  or  caballe- 


g  Teoria  dt  las  Cortet^  p.  74. 

h  t.  it.  p.  234.  Marina  is  influenced  by 
a  iirejudice  in  (avor  of  the  abortive 
Spanish  con$tiiution  of  tSu,  which  ex- 
cluded the  tempural  and  spiritual  aris- 
tocracy from  a  place  in  the  Icftislature, 
to  imagine  a  similar  form  of  govern- 
ment in  ancient  times.  Uut  his  own 
work  furnishes  abundant  reasons,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  to  modify  this  opinion 
very  essentially.  A  few  out  of  many 
instances  may  oe  adduced  from  the  en- 
acting words  of  statutes,  which  we  con- 
sider in  England  as  good  evidences  to 
establish  a  constitutional  theory.  Se- 
padcs  que  yo  hube  mio  acuerdo  i  mio 
consejo  con  mios  hcrmanos  i  los  ario- 
bispos.  i  los  obispos,  ^  con  tos  ricos 
homes  de  Castella,  e  de  Leon,  e  con 
homes  buenos  de  las  villas  de  Castella, 
e  de  Leon,  que  fueron  conmigo  en 
\'al1adolit,  sobre  muchas  cosas,  &c. 
(  VHonso  X.  in  it<i.)  Mandamos  enviar 
llama  por  cartas  del  rei  e  nuestras  k  lot 
infantes  i  perlados  c  ricoji  homes  c  in- 
fnnzones  c  caballeros  e  homes  buenos 
de  las  cibdades  6  de  las  villas  de  los 
Tcynos  de  Ca$tilia  ct  de  Toledo  e  dc 
Leon  <  de  las  E>.iramadura*,  <^  -ic  Hal- 
licia  i  de  las  Asturias  e  del  Anrliliisia. 
(Writ  of  summons  to  cortes  of  Rurgos 
10  131 S-)  Con  acuerdo  de  los  perlados 
c  de  los  ricos  homes  €  procuradores  dc 


las  cibdades  i  villas  i  logares  de  lot 
nuestrus  rcynos.  Ordinances  of  Toro  in 
1^71.)  Estanho  hi  con  H  el  infante  Don 
^er^ando.  Ike,  i  otros  perlados  e  con- 
dcs  i  ricos  homes  i  otros  caballeros  i 
cscuderoD,  e  los  procuradores  de  las 
cibdades  6  villas  e  logares  dc  sus  rcy- 
nos.  (Cortes  of  1^1.)  Los  irrs  estados 
que  deben  venir  a  las  cortes  e  ayunia- 
mientos  scgunt  sc  debe  facer  e  cs  de 
buena  cosiumbrc  aniigua.  (Cortes  of 
'39.%-)  This  last  passage  is  apparently 
conclusive  to  prove  that  three  estates, 
the  superior  clergy,  the  nobility,  ana 
the  commons,  were  essential  members 
of  the  Lcgislnturc  in  Castile,  as  they 
were  in  France  and  England;  and  one 
is  astonished  to  read  in  Marina  that  no 
faltaron  4  ninguna  de  las  formalidadcs 
de  derecho  los  monarcas  que  no  tuvie- 
ron  por  oportuno  llamar  a  cortes  para 
semejantes  actos  ni  al  clero  ni  a  la 
nobleza  ni  i  las  personas  singularcs  de 
uno  y  otro  estaao.  1.  i.  p.  69.  That 
great  citiren,  Jovellanos,  appears  to 
have  had  much  wiser  notions  of  the 
ancient  government  of  his  country,  as 
well  as  of  the  sort  of  reformation  which 
she  wanted:  a«  wc  may  infer  from  pas- 
sages in  his  Memoria  a  sus  compalri- 
otas,  Coruna,  181 1,  quoted  by  Marina 
for  the  purpose  of  censure. 
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ros.  Castile  never  adopted  the  institution  of  deputies  from  this 
order,  as  in  the  States  General  of  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, much  less  that  liberal  system  of  landed  representation, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  admirable  peculiarities  in  English 
constitution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  spiritual  and  even 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  by  English  kings  with  much 
irregularity ;  and  the  disordered  state  of  Castile  through  al- 
most every  reign  was  likely  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any 
fixed  usage  in  this  and  most  other  points. 

The  primary  and  most  essential  characteristic  of  a  limited 
monarchy  is  that  money  can  only  be  levied  upon  the  people 
through  the  consent  of  their  representatives.  This  principle 
was  thoroughly  established  in  Castile ;  and  the  statutes  which 
enforce  it,  the  remonstrances  which  protest  against  its  viola- 
tion, bear  a  lively  analogy  to  corresponding  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  English  constitution.  The  lands  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  were,  I  believe,  always  exempted  from  direct  taxa- 
tion^— an  immunity  which  perhaps  rendered  the  attendance  of 
the  members  of  those  estates  in  the  cortes  less  regular.  The  cor- 
porate districts  or  concejos,  which,  as  I  have  observed  already, 
differed  from  the  communities  of  France  and  England  by  pos- 
sessing a  large  extent  of  territory  subordinate  to  the  principal 
town,  were  bound  by  their  charter  to  a  stipulated  annual 
payment,  the  price  of  their  franchises,  called  moneda  forera.* 
Beyond  this  sum  nothing  could  be  demanded  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  cortes.  Alfonso  VIII.,  in  1177,  applied  for  a  sub- 
sidy towards  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Cuenca.  Demands  of 
money  do  not  however  seem  to  have  been  very  usual  before 
the  prodigal  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  That  prince  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  were  not  much  inclined  to  respjcct  the  rights 
of  their  subjects ;  but  they  encountered  a  steady  and  insuper- 
able resistance.  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1307,  promises  to  raise  no 
money  beyond  his  legal  and  customary  dues.  A  more  explicit 
law  was  enacted  by  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328,  who  bound  himself 
not  to  exact  from  his  people,  or  cause  them  to  pay  any  tax, 
either  partial  or  general,  not  hitherto  established  by  law,  with- 
out the  previous  grant  of  all  the  deputies  convened  to  the 


t  Marina,  En»ayo  Hitt.-Crit.  cap,  tjS: 
Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  387.  This 
is  expressed  in  one  of  fheir  fueros,  or 
charters:  Liberi  et  ingenui  semper  ma- 
neatis.  reddendo  mihi  et  succesMribus 


tneis  in  unoquoque  anno  in  die  I'cnte- 
costos  de  unaquaque  domo  12  denarios; 
et,  mihi  cum  bona  voluntate  vesira  fecc- 
ritis,   nulluui   »ervitium  facialis. 
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cortes.y  This  abolition  of  illegal  impositions  was  several  times 
confirmed  by  the  same  prince.  The  cortcs,  in  1393.  having 
made  a  grant  to  Henry  III.,  annexed  this  condition,  that 
*'  since  they  had  granted  him  enough  for  his  present  necessi- 
ties, and  even  to  lay  up  a  part  for  a  future  exigency,  he  should 
swear  before  one  of  the  archbishops  not  to  take  or  demand  any 
money,  service,  or  loan,  or  anything  else,  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  nor  of  individuals  belonging  to  them,  on  any  pretence 
of  necessity,  until  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  should  first 
be  duly  summoned  and  assembled  in  cortes  according  to 
ancient  usage.  And  if  any  such  letters  requiring  money  have 
been  written,  that  they  shall  be  obeyed  and  not  complied 
with."*  His  son,  John  II.,  having  violated  this  constitutional 
privilege  on  the  allegation  of  a  pressing  necessity,  the  cortes, 
in  1420,  presented  a  long  remonstrance,  couched  in  very  re- 
spectful but  equally  firm  language,  wherein  they  assert  "  the 
good  custom,  founded  in  reason  and  in  justice,  that  the  cities 
and  towns  of  your  kingdoms  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  or  requisitions,  or  other  new  tribute,  unless  your  high- 
ness order  it  by  advice  and  with  the  grant  of  the  said  cities  and 
towns,  and  of  their  deputies  for  them,"  And  they  express  their 
apprehension  lest  this  right  should  be  infringed,  because,  as 
they  say,  "  there  remains  no  other  privilege  or  liberty  which 
can  be  profitable  to  subjects  if  this  be  shaken."  '  The  king 
gave  them  as  full  satisfaction  as  they  desired  that  his  encroach- 
ment should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Some  fresh  abuses 
during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  IV.  produced  another 
declaration  in  equally  explicit  language,  forming  part  of  the 
sentence  awarded  by  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  his  people  had  been  referred  at  Medina 
del  Campo  in  1465. >«     The  catholic  kings,  as  they  arc  emi- 


j  De  I0S  con  echar  nin  mandar  pagar 
pecho  desaforado  ninguno,  especial  nin 

general,  en  toda  mi  tierra,  sin  ser  llama- 
OS  primcTamcnte  &  cortes  i  otorgado 
por  todoi  1o<>  procuradorea  que  bi 
venicren.  p.  388. 

k  Obedecidas  e  non  cumplidat.  This 
expression  occurs  frequently  in  pro- 
visions made  against  illegal  acts  of  the 
crown:  and  is  characteristic  of  the  sin- 
gular respect  with  which  the  Spaniards 
mlwayt  Inought  it  right  to  treat  their 
■OTereign,  while  they  were  resisting  the 
abuses  of  his  authority. 

/  La  buena  costumbre  i  possession 
fundada  en  razon  e  en  jutlicia  que  las 
cibdades  6  villas  de  vuestro*  relnos 
tenian  de  no  »er  mandado  coger  mone< 


das  i  pedidos  nin  otto  tribulu  nucvo 
alguna  en  las  vitestros  reinos  sin  que  la 
vucstra  senoria  lo  fa^a  c  ordcnc  de 
con'icjo  e  con  otorgamienta  de  las  cib- 
dades i  villas  de  los  vuestrus  relnos  ^ 
de  sus  procuradore*  en  »u  nombre 
.  .  .  .  no  queda  otro  prcvilegio  ni 
tibertad  dc  que  los  aubditos  puedan 
gozar  ni  approvechar  qucbrantado  el 
aobre  dicho.    t.  iii.  p>  30. 

m  Oeclaramos  e  urdcnamos,  que  el 
dicho  ttfioT  rei  nin  los  otro*  rcyei  que 
dcspues  del  fuercn  non  echan  nin  repar- 
ian nin  pidan  pedidos  nin  monedas  en 
sus  reynos,  salvo  por  gran  nccessidad, 
i   seycndo   primero   accordado   con    los 

Jiertadoa  i  gxandes  de  aua  reynos,  i  con 
0$  otros  que  &  la  aaxon   reaidierin  ca 
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mtatHf  cdkd,  Fcrtfamd  jad  Inbffc.  aevcr  linlmJ  Ais  ptrt 
cf  dicaiMritmkiy;  aor  did  crcn  Oories  L.  aMnigk  sane- 

tiflMS  fcftMBQ  nKMKT  br  die  cofftes*  Jltcinpl.  to  f  i'mi  it  awWui 
tbdr  oooscntJi  In  tbe  Recopfiadoix.  or  code  of  rasriian  lav 
fMUbed  bjr  Pli^  IL»  we  read  a  poatirc  dedamioo  aguBst 
M^tUJuy  JBipuwlioD  ol  taxfs^  wfaidi  rcsained  mdtafcd  os  die 
bee  of  tbe  statute-book  till  the  presenl  age.*  Tbe  law  was 
indeed  freqaentljr  broken  by  Plitlip  IL :  boi  tbe  cortes,  who 
retained  thrangfaoot  tbe  sixteenth  century  a  degree  of  sieadi- 
oeMaod  eottrage  tmljr  admirable  when  we  consider  their  polit- 
ical weakneu.  did  not  cease  to  retnonstrate  widi  that  susfnc- 
ion*  tyrant,  and  recorded  their  unavailing  appeal  to  the  law  of 
Aliomo  XI.«  "  so  aadent  and  just,  and  which  so  long  time 
has  been  osed  and  obscr^'ed.**  f 

The  irec  assent  of  tbe  people  by  their  representatrrcs  to 
grants  of  money  was  by  no  means  a  mere  matter  of  form.  It 
was  ooimected  with  other  essential  rights  indiq>ensable  to  its 
effectual  exercise;  those  of  examining  public  accounts  and 
checking  the  expenditure.  The  cortes,  in  the  best  times  at 
least,  were  careful  to  grant  no  money  until  they  were  assured 
that  what  had  been  already  levied  on  their  constituents  had 
been  properly  employed.^  They  refused  a  subsidy  in  1590  be- 
cause they  had  already  given  so  much,  and,  "  not  knowing  how 
BO  great  a  sum  had  been  expended,  it  would  be  a  great  dis- 
honor and  mischief  to  promise  any  more."  In  1406  they  stood 
out  a  long  time,  and  at  length  gave  only  half  of  what  was  de- 
manded.r  Charles  I.  attempted  to  obtain  money  in  1527  from 
the  nobility  as  well  as  commons.     But  the  former  protested 

•n  eoiwcjo,  i  •eyendo  para  elto  llamadoi       reino,  saplicaodo  k  v.  m.  fnetc  Mrri^o 

kw  procuradore*  de  la*  cibdadet  i  villa* 

dr  tui  reynoi,  que  para  la*  tale*  cosa* 

■c  luelrn  i  acoftumbran  liamar.  i  scy- 

enito  per  lo»  dichoi  procuradore*  oior- 

Kado    el   dicho    pedimenlo   i    moaedas. 

I.   ii.    p.   391. 

n  Marina  has  piiblrihed  two  tetters 
from  Charle*  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  in 
IH2  and  1548,  requesting  them  to  in- 
•irtict  their  depuiie*  to  consent  to  a 
(urtber  grant  of  money,  which  they  bad 
refused  to  do  without  leave  of  their 
constituents,  t.  iii.  pp.  i8o.  187. 

ot.  ii.  p.  393. 

t'  En  las  cortes  de  ano  de  70  y  en  las 
de  76  pcdimos  i  v.  m.  fuese  servide  de 
no  poner  nucvos  impuestos,  rentas. 
pcclioi,  ni  derechos  ni  otroi  tributo* 
partlcutarc*  ni  generales  sin  junta  del 
reyna  en  cortes.  como  esta  dispursto 
por  lei  del  »et\or  rei  Don  A1on">o,  y  »e 
*lfntfic6  k  V.  m.  el  Aatto  grande  que 
con  las  nueva*  rcnta*  babia  rescibido  el 


de  mandarle  aliviar  y  descargar,  j  ^ac 
en  lo  de  adelante  ce  lc>  hicicsse  merced 
de  guardar  Us  dichas  leyes  reales,  y 
que  De  le  impasiessen  auevas  renta* 
sin  su  asisteocia;  pues  podna  v.  m. 
cstar  satisfecho  de  que  el  reino  strve  ea 
la*  cotas  necessanas  con  toda  lealtad  f 
hasta  ahora  no  sc  ha  nroveido  lo  suto- 
dicho;  y  el  reino  por  la  obligacion  que 
tiene  i  pedir  a  v.  m.  ^arde  la  dicba 
lei.  y  que  no  solamente  han  ce*sado  las 
neccssidades  de  los  subditos  y  natu- 
rale*  de  v.  m.  pero  antes  creccn  de  cada 
dia:  Tuelve  a  suplicar  i  v.  m.  sea  terrido 
concederic  lo  lUKodicho,  y  que  las 
nuevas  rentas  pechos  t  derechos  ce 
quiten.  y  que  de  aqui  adeJante  se  guarde 
la  dicha  lei  del  sciior  rei  Don  .\ionso, 
como  tan  antigua  y  justa  y  que  tanto 
tiempo  »e  uso  y  guard6.  p.  39$.  Thi* 
petilion  was  in  1579. 

q  Marina,  t.  ii.  pp.  404.  406. 

rp.  409. 
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that  "  their  obligation  was  to  follow  the  king  in  war,  wherefore 
to  contribute  money  was  totally  against  their  privilege,  and 
for  that  reason  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  his  majesty's  re- 
quest." *  The  commons  also  refused  on  this  occasion.  In 
1538,  on  a  similar  proposition,  the  superior  and  lower  nobility 
(Jos  grandes  y  caballeros)  "  begged  with  all  humility  that  they 
might  never  hear  any  more  of  that  matter."  t 

The  contributions  granted  by  cortes  were  assessed  and  col- 
lected by  respectable  individuals  (hombres  buenos)  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  and  villages."  This  rcf>artition,  as  the  French  call 
it,  of  direct  taxes  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  those 
countries  where  they  are  imposed  by  means  of  a  gross  assess- 
ment on  a  district.  The  produce  was  paid  to  the  royal  council. 
It  could  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  to  which 
the  tax  had  been  appropriated.  Thus  the  cortes  of  Segovia,  in 
1407,  granted  a  subsidy  for  the  war  against  Granada,  on  condi- 
tion "  that  it  should  not  be  laid  out  on  any  other  service  except 
this  war;"  which  they  requested  the  queen  and  Ferdinand, 
both  regents  in  John  ll.'s  minority,  to  confirm  by  oath.  Part, 
however,  of  the  money  remaining  unexpended,  Ferdinand 
wished  to  apply  it  to  his  own  object  of  procuring  the  crown 
of  Aragon ;  but  the  queen  first  obtained  not  only  a  release 
from  her  oath  by  the  pope,  but  the  consent  of  the  cortes.  Ttiey 
continued  to  insist  upon  this  appropriation,  though  ineffectu- 
ally, under  the  reign  of  Charles  \.v 

The  cortes  did  not  consider  it  beyond  the  line  of  their  duty, 
notwithstanding  the  respectful  manner  in  which  they  always 
addressed  the  sovereign,  to  remonstrate  against  profuse  ex- 
penditure even  in  his  own  household.  They  told  Alfonso  X. 
in  1258,  in  the  homely  style  of  that  age,  that  they  thought  it 
fitting  that  the  king  and  his  wife  should  eat  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  maravedi!s  *  a  day,  and  no  more  ;  and  that  the 
king  should  order  his  attendants  to  eat  more  moderately  than 
they  did. If  They  remonstrated  more  forcibly  against  the  prod- 
igality of  John  11.  Even  in  1559  they  spoke  with  an  un- 
daunted Castilian  spirit  to  Philip  II.: — "  Sir,  the  expenses  of 
your  royal  establishment  and  household  are  much  increased ; 
and  we  conceive  it  would  much  redound  to  the  good  of  these 


/  Pero  que  confribuir  k  la  gticrra  con 
Cirrus  lumas  rra_  loialmente  opurslo  a 
JUS  previlegios,  e  asi  que  no  porlnan 
acomodarse  k  lo  que  s.  m.  deseaba. — 
p.   4". 


(  Marine  t  ii.  p.  4ti. 
«  Ibid.,  t.  ii.  p.  30?. 

•  A    tnaravedi    weighrd    60    grains    of 
gold. 
V  Marina,  p.  412.         tv  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
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kingdoms  that  your  majesty  should  direct  them  to  be  lowered, 
both  as  a  rehef  to  your  wants,  and  that  all  the  great  men  and 
other  subjects  of  your  majesty  may  take  example  therefrom  to 
restrain  the  great  disorder  and  excess  they  commit  in  that  re- 
spect." J" 

The  forms  of  a  Castilian  cortes  were  analogous  to  those  of 
an  English  parliament  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
summoned  by  a  writ  almost  exactly  coincident  in  expression 
with  that  in  use  among  ^xs.y  The  session  was  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  chancellor  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  court. 
The  deputies  were  invited  to  consider  certain  special  business, 
and  commonly  to  grant  money.  After  the  principal  affairs 
were  despatched  they  conferred  together,  and,  having  exam- 
ined the  instructions  of  their  respective  constituents,  drew  up 
a  schedule  of  petitions-^  These  were  duly  answered  one  by 
one ;  and  from  the  petition  and  answer,  if  favorable,  laws  were 
afterwards  drawn  up  where  the  matter  required  a  new  law.  or 
promises  of  redress  were  given  if  the  petition  related  to  an 
abuse  or  grievance.  In  the  struggling  condition  of  Spanish 
liberty  under  Charles  I.,  the  crown  began  to  neglect  answer- 
ing the  petitions  of  cortes,  or  to  use  unsatisfactory  generali- 
ties of  expression.  This  gave  rise  to  many  remonstrances. 
The  deputies  insisted  in  1523  on  having  answers  before  they 
granted  money.  They  repeated  the  same  contention  in  1525, 
and  obtained  a  general  law  inserted  in  the  Recopilacion  enact- 
ing that  the  king  should  answer  all  their  petitions  before  he 
dissolved  the  assembly.^  This,  however,  was  disregarded  as 
before;  but  the  cortes,  whose  intrepid  honesty  under  Philip 
II.  so  often  attracts  our  admiration,  continued  as  late  as  1586 
to  appeal  to  the  written  statute  and  lament  its  violation.^ 

According  to  the  ancient  fundamental  constitution  of  Cas- 
tile, the  king  did  not  legislate  for  his  subjects  without  their  con- 
sent. The  code  of  the  Visigoths,  called  in  Spain  the  Fuero 
Jusgo,  was  enacted  in  public  councils,  as  were  also  the  laws  of 
the  early  kings  of  Leon,  which  appears  by  the  reciting  words 
of  their  preambles.^    This  consent  was  originally  given  only 


X  Scnhor,  los  matos  de  vuestro  real 
estado  y  mesa  ton  muy  crescidos.  y  en- 
tendemos  (^ue  convemia  mucho  al  bien 
de  estos  reinos  que  v.  m.  los  mandasse 
moderar,  a«i  para  algun  remedio  de  sua 
necessidades,  como  p^ira  que  de  v.  tn. 
tomcn  CKcmpIti  totos  los  grandcs  y 
caballeroi  y  otrot  tub  litos  de  v.  m.  en 


la  eran  desorden  y  excessos  que  hacca 
en  las  cosas  tobredichas.     p.  4J7. 

y  Marina,  t,  i.  p.  175;  I.  iii.  p.  103. 

s  t.  i.  p.  278. 

a  p.  301. 

fr  pp.  iR9-3a4. 

c  t.  ii.  p.  Ml.     The  acts  o{  the  carte* 
of  Leon  in  low  run  thus:  Omnes  poiw 
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by  the  higher  estates,  who  might  be  considered,  in  a  large 
sense,  as  representing  the  nation,  though  not  chosen  by  it ; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  the  elected  deputies 
of  the  commons  in  cortes.  The  laws  of  Alfonso  X.  In  1258, 
those  of  the  same  prince  in  1274,  and  many  others  in  subse- 
quent times,  are  declared  to  be  made  with  the  consent  (con 
acuerdo)  of  the  several  orders  of  the  kingdom.  More  com- 
monly, indeed,  the  preamble  of  Castilian  statutes  only  recites 
tlieir  advice  (consejo) ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  stress  is  to 
be  laid  on  this  circumstance.  The  laws  of  the  Siete  Partidas, 
compiled  by  Alfonso  X.,  did  not  obtain  any  direct  sanction 
till  the  famous  cortes  of  Alcala.  in  1348,  when  they  were  con- 
firmed along  with  several  others,  forming  altogether  the  basis 
of  the  statute-law  of  Spain. ci  Whether  they  were  in  fact  re- 
ceived before  that  time  has  been  a  matter  controverted  among 
Spanish  antiquaries,  and  upon  the  question  of  their  legal  valid- 
ity at  the  time  of  their  promulgation  depends  an  important 
point  in  Castilian  history,  the  disputed  right  of  succession  be- 
tween Sancho  IV.  and  the  infants  of  la  Cerda ;  the  former 
claiming  under  the  ancient  customary  law,  the  latter  under  the 
new  dispositions  of  the  Siete  Partidas.  If  the  king  could  not 
legally  change  the  established  laws  without  consent  of  his 
cortes,  as  seems  most  probable,  the  right  of  representative  suc- 
cession did  not  exist  in  favor  of  his  grandchildren,  and  Sancho 
IV.  cannot  be  considered  as  an  usurper. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a  constitutional 
principle,  that  laws  could  neither  be  made  nor  annulled  ex- 
cept in  cortes.  In  1506  this  is  claimed  by  the  deputies  as  an 
established  right.?  John  I.  had  long  before  admitted  tl:at  what 
was  done  by  cortes  and  general  assemblies  could  not  be  un- 
done by  letters  missive,  but  by  sucli  cortes  and  assemblies 
alone. ^     For  the  kings  of  Castile  had  adopted  the  English 


tificca  ct  abbate«  tt  optitnates  rcgrni 
Hispanic  jusxu  ipsius  regis  talia  dccrcia 
decrevimus  quw  iirmitcr  icncarjtur  (u- 
tiaris  tetnpoTibus.  So  tho«e  of  Salaman- 
ca, in  1178:  Ego  rex  Fernandus  inter 
cetera  quz  cum  cpisconis  et  abbatibu^ 
Ttffni  nostri  et  quamplurimia  aliis  re- 
li^iosit,  cum  comitibua  terrarum  et 
principibus  et  rectoribu*  provincianim. 
loto  po3se  tencndii  statuimus  apud 
Salamancam. 

d  Ensayo  Hist.-Crit.  p.  353;  Teoria  de 
las  Cortes,  t.  it.  p.  77.  Manna  seems  to 
have  changed  his  opinion  between  the 
publication  of  these  two  works,  in  the 
lormex   of   which   he    contends   (or   the 
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previous  authority  of  the  Siete  Partidas, 
and  in  favnr  of  the  infants  of  la  Cerda. 

f  Los  reves  estsblicieron  que  cuaodo 
bubiesen  de  haccr  leyes,  para  que  fue- 
scn  provechosas  a  aus  reynos  y  cada 
pravincias  fuesen  proveidas,  se  llamascn 
cortes  y  procuradores  que  entcndiesen 
en  ellas,  y  por  esto  »e  establecio  lei  que 
no  se  hiciesen  nl  renovasen  leyes  sine 
en  cortes.  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii. 
p.  aiS. 

/  Lo  (^ue  es  fccho  por  cortes  €  por 
ayuntamientos  que  non  se  pueda  dis> 
facer  por  las  tales  cartas,  salvo  por 
Dviintaraientos  i  cortrs.  Teoria  de  las 
Curtcs,  t.  li.  p.  J15. 
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practice  of  dispensing  with  statutes  by  a  non  obstante  clause 
in  their  grants.  But  the  cortes  demonstrated  more  steadily 
against  this  abuse  than  the  English  parhament,  who  suffered  it 
to  remain  in  a  certain  degree  till  the  Revohition.  It  was  sever- 
al times  enacted  upon  their  petition,  especially  by  an  explicit 
statute  of  Henry  II.,  that  grants  and  letters-patent  dispensing' 
with  statutes  should  not  be  obeyed. ^  Nevertheless,  John  II., 
trusting  to  force  or  the  servility  of  the  judges,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  dispense  explicitly  with  this  very  la.w.h  The  cortes  of 
Valladolid,  in  1442,  obtained  fresh  promises  and  enactments 
against  such  an  abuse.  Philip  I.  and  Charles  I.  began  to  leg- 
islate without  asking  the  consent  of  cortes;  this  grew  much 
worse  under  Philip  II.,  and  reached  its  height  under  his  suc- 
cessors, who  entirely  abolished  all  constitutional  privileges.* 
In  1555  we  find  a  petition  that  laws  made  in  cortes  should  be 
revoked  nowhere  else.  The  reply  was  such  as  became  that 
age :  "  To  this  we  answer,  that  we  shall  do  what  best  suits 
our  government."  But  even  in  1619,  and  still  afterwards,  the 
patriot  representatives  of  Castile  continued  to  lift  an  unavail- 
ing voice  against  illegal  ordinances,  though  in  the  form  of 
very  humble  petition ;  perhaps  the  latest  testimonies  to  the 
expiring  liberties  of  their  country./  The  denial  of  exclusive 
legislative  authority  to  the  crown  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  admit  the  legality  of  particular  ordinances  designed 
to  strengthen  the  king's  executive  government.^  These,  no 
doubt,  like  the  royal  proclamations  in  England,  extended 
sometimes  very  far,  and  subjected  the  people  to  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitrary coercion  much  beyond  what  our  enlightened  notions  of 
freedom  would  consider  as  reconcilable  to  it.  But  in  the 
middle  ages  such  temporary  commands  and  prohibitions  were 
not  reckoned  strictly  legislative,  and  passed,  perhaps  rightly, 
for  inevitable  consequences  of  a  scanty  code  and  short  sessions 
of  the  national  council. 

The  kings  were  obliged  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  laws 
enacted  in  cortes,  besides  their  general  coronation  oath  to 
keep  the  laws  and  preserve  the  liberties  of  their  people.  Of 
this  we  find  several  instances  from  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  practice  continued  till  the  time  of 


f  Teoria  dc  las  Cortes,  215. 
h  p.  ai6;  t.  iii.  p.  40. 
i  I.  it.  p.  218. 

}  Ha  suplicado  el  reino  i  v.  m.  no  se 
promulguen  ouevas   leycs,   ni   en    todo 


ni  en  parte  las  anti^uaa  se  alteren,  tin 
que  sea  por  cortes  .  .  .  .  y   por  scr  de 
tanta    importancia    vuelvc    el    reino 
■uplicarle  humilmente  k  v.  m.    p.  at, 
*p.  ao7. 
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John  II.,  who,  in  1433,  on  being  requested  to  swear  to  the 
laws  then  enacted,  answered  that  he  intended  to  maintain  them, 
and  consequently  no  oath  was  necessary  ;  an  evasion  in  which 
the  cortes  seem  unaccountably  to  have  acquiesced.'  The  guar- 
dians of  Alfonso  XL  not  only  swore  to  observe  all  that  had 
been  agreed  on  at  Burgos  in  1315,  but  consented  that,  if  any 
one  of  them  did  not  keep  his  oath,  the  people  should  no  longer 
be  obliged  to  regard  or  obey  him  as  regent.>« 

It  was  customary  to  assemble  the  cortes  of  Castile  for  many 
purposes  besides  those  of  granting  money  and  concurring  in 
legislation.  They  were  summoned  in  every  reign  to  acknowl- 
edge and  confirm  the  succession  of  the  heir  apparent ;  and 
upon  his  accession  to  swear  allegiance.«  These  acts  were,  how- 
ever, little  more  than  formal,  and  accordingly  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  parade  after  all  the  real  dignity  of  the 
cortes  was  annihilated.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies they  claimed  and  exercised  very  ample  powers.  They 
assumed  the  right,  when  questions  of  regency  occurred,  to 
limit  the  prerogative,  as  well  as  to  designate  the  persons  who 
were  to  use  it.o  And  the  frequent  minorities  of  Castilian  kings. 
which  were  unfavorable  enough  to  tranquillity  and  subordina- 
tion, served  to  confirm  these  parliamentary  privileges.  The 
cortes  were  usually  consulted  upon  all  material  business.  A 
law  of  Alfonso  XI.  in  1328,  printed  in  the  Recopilacion  or 
code  published  by  Philip  II.,  declares,  "  Since  in  the  arduous 
affairs  of  our  kingdom  the  counsel  of  our  natural  subjects  is 
necessary,  especially  of  the  deputies  from  our  cities  and  towns, 
therefore  we  ordain  and  command  that  on  such  great  occasions 
the  cortes  shall  be  assembled,  and  counsel  shall  be  taken  of 
the  three  estates  of  our  kingdoms,  as  the  kings  our  forefathers 
have  been  used  to  do."  />  A  cortes  of  John  II.,  in  1419,  claimed 
this  right  of  being  consulted  in  all  matters  of  importance,  with 
a  warm  remonstrance  against  the  alleged  violation  of  so  whole- 
some a  law  by  the  reigning  prince ;  who  answered,  that  in 
weighty  matters  he  had  acted,  and  would  continue  to  act,  in 
conformity  to  it. 9  What  should  be  intended  by  great  and 
weighty  affairs  might  be  not  at  all  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties;  to  each  of  whose  interpretations  these  words  gave 
pretty  full  scope.    However,  the  current  usage  of  the  monarchy 


iTeoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  L  p.  306, 

m  t.  iii.  p.  62. 

Mt.  i.  p.  3j;  t.  ii.  p.  J4. 
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certainly  permitted  much  authority  in  public  deliberations  to 
the  cortes.  Among  other  instances,  which  indeed  will  con- 
tinually be  found  in  the  common  civil  histories,  the  cortes  of 
Ocana,  in  1469,  remonstrate  with  Henry  IV.  for  allying  himself 
with  England  rather  than  France,  and  give,  as  the  first  reason 
of  complaint,  that,  "  according  to  the  laws  of  your  kingdom, 
when  the  kings  have  anything  of  great  importance  in  hand, 
they  ought  not  to  undertake  it  without  advice  and  knowledge 
of  the  chief  towns  and  cities  of  your  kingdom."  r  This  priv- 
ilege of  general  interference  was  asserted,  Hke  other  ancient 
rights,  under  Charles,  whom  they  strongly  urged,  in  1548,  not 
to  permit  his  son  Philip  to  depart  out  of  the  realm.*  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  times,  they  had  little  chance 
of  being  regarded. 

The  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile  acted,  during  the  interval  of 
the  cortes,  by  the  advice  of  a  smaller  council,  answering,  as  it 
seems,  almost  exactly  to  the  king's  ordinary  council  in  Eng- 
land. In  early  ages,  before  the  introduction  of  the  commons, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  body  from  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  nation  ;  being  composed,  in  fact,  of  the  same 
class  of  persons,  thougli  in  smaller  numbers.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty applies  to  tlie  English  history.  The  nature  of  their  pro- 
ceedings seems  best  to  ascertain  the  distinction.  All  executive 
acts,  including  those  ordinances  which  may  apjjcar  rather  of  a 
legislative  nature,  all  grants  and  charters,  are  declared  to  be 
with  the  assent  of  the  court  (curia),  or  of  the  magnats  of  tlie 
palace,  or  of  the  chiefs  or  nobles.f  This  privy  council  was  an 
essential  part  of  all  European  monarchies ;  and,  though  the 
sovereign  might  be  considered  as  free  to  call  in  the  advice  of 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  yet,  in  fact,  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  most  powerful  nobility  had  anciently  a  constitutional  right 
to  be  members  of  such  a  council,  so  that  it  formed  a  very  mate- 
rial check  upon  his  personal  authority. 

The  council  underwent  several  changes  in  progress  of  time, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  It  was  justly  deemed 
an  important  member  of  the  constitution,  and  the  cortes 
showed  a  laudable  anxiety  to  procure  its  composition  in  such 


r  Porque,  segunt  leycs  de  nucstros 
reynos,  cuando  los  rcycs  han  dc  facer 
al^oB  cosa  de  gran  importancia,  non 
lo  Icben  facer  sin  con^cjo  e  sabiduria  de 
las  cibdades  t  villat  principalcs  de  vues- 
tro«  reynos.  Tcoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii. 
p.  a4J. 


i  t.    ill,  p.    183, 

I  Cum  asscnsu  ma^atutn  paJatii: 
Cum  consiUo  curiz  mec:  Cum  coiuilio 
et  bencplacito  omnium  principum  tneo- 
rum,  nulle  contradicente  nee  recla> 
mente.  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t.  iii.  p, 
3*5- 
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a  manner  as  to  £orm  a  guarantee  for  the  due  execution  of  laws 
after  their  own  dissolution.  Several  times,  especially  in  minor- 
ities, they  even  named  its  members  or  a  part  of  them,  and  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  John  11.  they  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  adding  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons elected  out  of  their  own  body,  annexed  as  it  were  to  the 
council,  who  were  to  continue  at  the  court  during  the  interval 
of  cortes  and  watch  over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws."  This 
deputation  continued  as  an  empty  formality  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  council  the  king  was  bound  to  sit  personally 
three  days  in  the  week.  Their  business,  which  included  the 
whole  executive  government,  was  distributed  with  consider- 
able accuracy  into  what  might  be  despatched  by  the  council 
alone,  under  their  own  seals  and  signatures,  and  what  required 
the  royal  seal.f  The  consent  of  this  body  was  necessary  for 
almost  every  act  of  the  crown:  for  pensions  or  grants  of 
money,  ecclesiastical  and  political  promotions,  and  for  char- 
ters of  pardon,  the  easy  concession  of  which  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  homicides  so  usual  in  those  ages,  and  was 
restrained  by  some  of  our  own  laws. if  But  the  council  did  not 
exercise  any  judicial  authority,  if  we  may  believe  the  well-in- 
formed author  from  whom  I  have  learned  these  particulars; 
unlike  in  this  to  the  ordinary  council  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  this, 
among  other  innovations,  was  introduced. ■*■ 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  was  administered,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  alcaldes,  or  municipal  judges  of  towns;  elected 
within  themselves,  originally,  by  the  community  at  large,  but, 
in  subsequent  times,  by  the  governing  body.  In  otlier  places 
a  lord  possessed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  by  grant  from  the 
crown,  not,  what  we  find  in  countries  where  the  feudal  system 
was  more  thoroughly  established,  as  incident  to  his  own  terri- 
torial superiority.  The  kings,  however,  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  appoint  judges  of  their  own,  called  corregidores,  a 
name  which  seems  to  express  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
regidorcs,  or  ordinary  magistrates.y  The  cortes  frequently 
remonstrated  against  this  encroachment.  Alfonso  XI.  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  judges  from  all  corporations  by  which 


li  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  >L  p.  346. 
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he  had  not  been  requested  to  appoint  them.^  Some  attempts 
to  interfere  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  Toledo  produced 
serious  disturbances  under  Hcnrj'  III.  and  John  Il.a  Even 
where  the  king  appointed  magistrates  at  a  city's  request,  be 
was  bound  to  select  them  from  among  the  citizens.^  From  this 
immediate  jurisdiction  an  appeal  lay  to  the  adelantado  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  from  thence  to  the  tribunal  of  royal 
alcaldes.*"  The  latter,  however,  could  not  take  cognizance  of 
any  cause  depending  before  the  ordinary  judges:  a  contrast 
to  the  practice  of  Aragon,  where  the  justiciary's  right  of  evo- 
cation (juris  iirma)  was  considered  as  a  principal  safeguard 
of  public  liberty.^  As  a  court  of  appeal,  the  royal  alcaldes 
had  the  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  king  could  only  cause 
their  sentence  to  be  revised,  but  neither  alter  nor  revoke  it.' 
They  have  continued  to  the  present  day  as  a  criminal  tribunal ; 
but  civil  appeals  were  transferred  by  the  ordinances  of  Toro 
in  137 1  to  a  new  court,  styled  the  king's  audience,  which, 
though  deprived  under  Ferdinand  and  his  successors  of  part  of 
its  jurisdictions,  still  remains  one  of  the  principal  judicatures  in 
Castile.' 

No  people  in  a  half-civilized  state  of  society  have  a  full  prac- 
tical security  against  particular  acts  of  arbitrary  power.  They 
were  more  common  perhaps  in  Castile  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean monarchy  which  professed  to  be  free.  Laws  indeed  were 
not  wanting  to  protect  men's  lives  and  liberties,  as  well  as  their 
properties.  Ferdinand  IV.,  in  1299,  agreed  to  a  petition  that 
"  justice  shall  be  executed  impartially  according  to  law  and 
right ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  put  to  death  or  imprisoned, 
or  deprived  of  his  possessions,  without  trial,  and  that  this  be 
better  observed  than  heretofore."  g  He  renewed  the  same  law 
in  1307.  Nevertheless,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of 
this  monarch's  history  was  a  violation  of  so  sacred  and  ap- 
parently so  well  established  a  law.  Two  gentlemen  having 
been  accused  of  murder,  Ferdinand,  without  waiting  for  any 
process,  ordered  them  to  instant  execution.    They  summoned 


sTeoria  ile  la«  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  ajt. 
a  p.  355.    Mariana,  L  xx.  c  13. 

£  p*  306. 
dp.  ato. 

f  Teoria  de  las  Cortes,  t  ii.  pp.  j^i-yai. 
The  use  of  the  present  tens-c  tn  this  and 
many  other  passages  will  not  confuse 
Uie  attentive  reader. 


e  Que  mandase  facer  la  justicia  en 
aquellos  que  la  mrrecen  comuaalmeDte 
con  fucro  e  con  derecho  i  lo»  faooies 
que  non  scan  muertos  nin  presos  nio 
tomados  lo  que  han  sin  scr  oidos  por 
derecho  6  por  fuero  de  aquel  logar  do 
acaesciere,  e  que  sea  ^uardado  meior 
que  se  guardo  fasta  aqat  Marina,  £a- 
sayo  |{ist--Crttico,  p.   14S. 
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him  with  their  last  words  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God 
in  thirty  days ;  and  his  death  within  the  time,  which  has  given 
him  the  surname  of  the  Summoned,  might,  we  may  hope,  deter 
succeeding  sovereigns  from  iniquity  so  flagrant.  But  from  the 
practice  of  causing  their  enemies  to  be  assassinated,  neither  law 
nor  conscience  could  withhold  them,  Alfonso  XI.  was  more 
than  once  guilty  of  this  crime.  Yet  he  too  passed  an  ordinance 
in  1325  that  no  warrant  should  issue  for  putting  any  one  to 
death,  or  seizing  his  property,  till  he  should  be  duly  tried  by 
course  of  taw.  Henry  1 1,  repeats  the  same  law  in  very  explicit 
language.*  But  the  civil  history  of  Spain  displays  several  vio- 
lations of  it.  An  extraordinary  prerogative  of  committing 
murder  appears  to  have  been  admitted  in  early  times  by  sev- 
eral nations  who  did  not  acknowledge  unlimited  power  in  their 
sovereign. »  Before  any  regular  police  was  established,  a 
powerful  criminal  might  have  been  secure  from  all  punishment 
but  for  a  notion,  as  barbarous  as  any  which  it  served  to  counter- 
act, that  he  could  be  lawfully  killed  by  the  personal  mandate 
of  the  king.  And  the  frequent  attendance  of  sovereigns  in 
their  courts  of  judicature  might  lead  men  not  accustomed  to 
consider  the  indi.spensable  necessity  of  legal  forms  to  confound 
an  act  of  assassination  with  the  execution  of  justice. 

Though  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  nobility  were  not  con- 
sidered as  essential  members  of  the  cortes,  they  certainly  at- 
tended in  smaller  numbers  than  we  should  expect  to  find  from 
the  great  legislative  and  deliberative  authority  of  that  assembly. 
This  arose  chiefly  from  the  lawless  spirit  of  that  martial  aris- 
tocracy which  placed  less  confidence  in  the  constitutional 
methods  of  resisting  arbitrary  encroachment  than  in  its  own 
armed  combinations./  Such  confederacies  to  obtain  redress 
of  grievances  by  force,  of  which  there  were  five  or  six  remark- 
able instances,  were  called  Hermandad  (brotherhood  or  union), 
and,  though  not  so  explicitly  sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the 
celebrated  Privilege  of  Union  in  Aragon,  found  countenance 
in  a  law  of  Alfonso  X.,  which  cannot  be  deemed  so  much  to 


k  Que  non  mandemos  matar  nin  pren- 
der  nin  lisUr  nin  despccbur  nia  toinar 
4  alguno  ninguna  cosa  de  lo  suyo,  sin 
»tt  ant(^  llamado  i  oido  £  vccicido  por 
luero  i  por  dtrecho,  por  qtierclla  nin 
por  quercl]a»  que  i.  nos  fuesen  dadaj, 
se^nt  que  esto  esti  ordenado  por  el 
rei  don  Atonso  nuestro  padre.  Teoria 
de  las  Cortes,  t.  ii.  p.  iSj. 
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have  Toitintarily  emanated  from  that  prince  as  to  be  a  record 
d  original  Hierhts  possessed  by  the  Castilian  nobility.  "  The 
duty  of  subjects  towards  their  king,"  he  says,  "  enjoins  them 
not  to  permit  him  knowingly  to  endanger  his  salvation,  nor 
to  tDctir  dishonor  and  inconvenience  in  his  person  or  family, 
nor  to  produce  mischief  to  his  kingdom.  And  this  may  be  ftU- 
fiBed  in  two  ways :  one  by  good  advice,  showing  him  the  rea- 
son wherefore  he  ought  not  to  act  thus ;  the  other  by  deeds, 
seeking  means  to  prevent  his  going  on  to  his  own  ruin,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  those  who  give  him  ill  counsel,  forasmuch  as 
his  errors  are  of  worse  consequence  than  those  of  other  men,' 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  subjects  to  prevent  his  committing 
them,"  *  To  this  law  the  insurgents  appealed  in  their  coalition 
against  Alvaro  de  Luna ;  and  indeed  we  must  confess  that, 
however  just  and  admirable  the  principles  which  it  breathes^  so 
general  a  license  of  rebellion  was  not  likely  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  The  deputies  of  towns  in  a  cortes 
of  1445  petitioned  the  king  to  declare  that  no  construction 
should  be  put  on  this  law  inconsistent  with  the  obedience  of 
subjects  towards  their  sovereign ;  a  request  to  which  of  course 
he  willingly  acceded. 

Castile,  it  will  be  apparent,  bore  a  closer  analogy  to  England 
in  its  form  of  civil  polity  than  France  or  even  Aragon.  But 
the  frequent  disorders  of  its  government  and  a  barbarous  state 
of  manners  rendered  violations  of  law  much  more  continual 
and  flagrant  than  they  were  in  England  under  the  Plantaganet 
dynasty.  And  besides  these  practical  mischiefs,  there  were 
two  essential  defects  in  the  constitution  of  Castile,  through 
which  perhaps  it  was  ultimately  subverted.  It  wanted  those 
two  brilliants  in  the  coronet  of  British  Hberty,  the  representa- 
tion of  freeholders  among  the  commons,  and  trial  by  jury. 
The  cortes  of  Castile  became  a  congress  of  deputies  from  a  few 
cities,  public-spirited  indeed  and  intrepid,  as  we  find  them  in 
bad  times,  to  an  eminent  degree,  but  too  much  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  too  unconnected  with  the  territorial  aristocracy,  to 
maintain  a  just  balance  against  the  crown.  Yet,  with  every 
disadvantage,  that  country  possessed  a  Hberal  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  animated  with  a  noble  spirit  for  its  defence. 
Spain,  in  her  late  memorable  though  short  resuscitation,  might 
well  have  gone  back  to  her  ancient  institutions,  and  perfected 

k  Ensayo  Hitt.-Critico.  p.  313. 
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a  scheme  of  policy  which  the  great  example  of  England  would 
have  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  security  of  freedom. 
What  she  did,  or  rather  attempted,  instead,  I  need  not  recall. 
May  her  next  effort  be  more  wisely  planned,  and  more  hap- 
pily terminated  \  i 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  was  very  inferior  in  extent 
to  that  of  Castile,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  better  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  wiser  sovereigns,  with  those  of  industry  and  com- 
merce along  a  line  of  seacoast,  rendered  it  almost  equal  in  im- 
portance. Castile  rarely  intermeddled  in  the  civil  dissensions 
of  Aragon  ;  the  kings  of  Aragon  frequently  carried  their  arms 
into  the  heart  of  Castile.  During  the  sanguinary  outrages  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  the  stormy  revolutions  which  ended  in 
establishing  the  house  of  Trastamare,  Aragon  was  not  indeed 
at  peace,  nor  altogether  well  governed ;  but  her  political  con- 
sequence rose  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  through  the  long  reign  of 
the  ambitious  and  wily  Peter  IV.,  whose  sagacity  and  good 
fortune  redeemed,  according  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind, the  iniquity  with  which  he  stripped  his  relation  the  King 
of  Majorca  of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  constant  perfidious- 
ness  of  his  character.  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place  the 
Sicilian  war,  prosecuted  with  so  much  eagerness  for  many  years 
by  Peter  III.  and  his  son  Alfonso  III.  After  this  object  was 
reUnquished  James  11.  undertook  an  enterprise  less  splendid, 
but  not  much  less  difficult:  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  That 
island,  long  accitstomed  to  independence,  cost  an  incredible 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  kings  of  Aragon  dur- 
ing the  whole  fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  fully  subdued 
till  the  commencement  of  the  next,  imder  the  reign  of  Mar- 
tin. 

At  the  death  of  Martin  King  of  Aragon,  in  1410,  a  memo- 
rable question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  succession.  Though 
Petronilla,  daughter  of  Ramiro  II.,  had  reigned  in  her  own 
right  from  1137  to  1172,  an  opinion  seems  to  have  gained 
ground  from  the  thirteenth  century  that  females  could  not  in- 
herit the  crown  of  Aragon.  Peter  IV.  had  incited  a  civil  war 
by  attempting  to  settle  the  succession  upon  his  daughter,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  next  brother.  The  birth  of  a  son  about  the 
same  time  suspended  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  question; 
but  it  was  tacitly  understood  that  what  is  called  the  Salic  law 

t  The  first  edition  of  Ma  work  was  published  in  1818. 
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:  IradMuidy  the  Cbont  of  Fob^  bvmI 
dgiiitcdiroailMipgrtgniiooori|ylluDM|gh^ 
tin's  won,  ibt  Kjo^^  of  SkaSy,  dyny  ^  ^^ 


and  iKNild  prahdilsr  have  aoqnened  m  kb  dwicsc^  Bat  Iw 
diatoliitiaii  uccibiiuk  jiuk  c^inj  uaa  was  caqwcted^  Ae 
dnone  lanained  abaolnlely  vacaat.  Hie  Coont  off  Iftgd  had 
a  gfant  of  wit  iifiilfnaocy,  wlucli  was  llae.  njg^  of 


tiw  bcir  a|i|iaieiiL  This  woWfiiuui 
territoiy  in  Catalnnia,  boideri^  on  die  Pjmneea.  He  was 
gnmdfon  of  James,  next  fafodier  to  Peter  IV^  aadL  anniiling, 
to  tiie  rales  of  inhaiUuiu^  certainty  stood  m  tiie  firat  place. 
The  odier  Haimanls  were  tiie  Duke  of  Gandia,  ^^^•t'h^m  cf 
James  U^  iibo,  tnoo^^  descended  iron  a  more  ^'•*fiiH  awrft- 
tor,  set  iq>  a  daim  founded  on  piaiumitjr  to  die  rarfal  sted^ 
wh^  in  some  couutiies  was  laefaied  to  a  "p'tTiiiariTf 
dtk;  dieDokeof  Cshbria,sonofViohnt^joangerdan(^iter 
of  John  L  (the  GMmtess  of  Foix  being  duldless);  Frederic 
Count  of  Luna,  a  natursl  son  of  die  younger  Ifortin  IGi^  of 
Sicily,  legitimated  by  the  pope,  but  with  a  reservation  ex- 
cluding him  from  royal  succession;  and  finally,  Ferdinand, 
infant  of  Castile,  son  of  the  late  king's  sister."    The  Count  of 

•t  Znrits,  t.  iL  i  188.  It  wm  pretended  and  this  aiulonr  Menis  to  hare  I^H 
that  women  were  exdndcd  from  the  some  infloence  in  determining  the  Ai»- 
crown  in  England  as  well  a*  Fiance:         gonese  to  adopt  a  Salic  bw. 

»  The  nibjoined  pedigree  will  chow   more  dearly  the  respective  titles  of  tbe 
conpctitort: — 

Jambs  II.  died  1337. 


Auomo  rv.  d.  1336.  D.  of  i^.,^if. 
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Pam  rv.  d.  1337.  Jaaea  Z>.  ^ 
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Eleanor  Q.  of  Castile.  John  I.  d.  139$.  Uakiin,  Peter 


Hemv  III.         FtnSnoMd. 
K-ofCastOe. 


d.  i4io>         C  of  Ui|d. 
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Urgel  was  favored  in  general  by  the  Catalans,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  a  powerful  support  in  Antonio  de  Luna,  a  baron  of 
Aragon,  so  rich  that  he  might  go  through  his  own  estate  from 
France  to  Castile.  But  this  apparent  superiority  frustrated 
his  hopes.  The  justiciary  and  other  leading  Aragonesc  were 
determined  not  to  suffer  this  great  constitutional  question  to 
be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  force,  which  might  sweep  away 
their  liberties  in  the  struggle.  Urgel,  confident  of  his  right, 
and  surrounded  by  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  was  unwilling  to 
submit  his  pretensions  to  a  civil  tribunal.  His  adherent, 
Antonio  de  Luna,  committed  an  extraordinary  outrage,  the 
assassination  of  the  Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  which  alienated 
the  minds  of  good  citizens  from  his  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  was  very  old.o  nor  the 
Count  of  Luna,  seemed  fit  to  succeed.  The  party  of  Ferdi- 
nand, therefore,  gained  ground  by  degrees.  It  was  determined 
however,  to  render  a  legal  sentence.  The  cortes  of  each 
nation  agreed  upon  the  nomination  of  nine  persons,  three 
Aragonese,  three  Catalans,  and  three  Valencians,  who  were 
to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the  several  competitors,  and  by 
a  plurality  of  six  votes  to  adjudge  the  crown.  Nothing  could 
be  more  solemn,  more  peaceful,  nor,  in  appearance,  more 
equitable  than  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal.  They  sum- 
moned the  claimants  before  them,  and  heard  them  by  counsel. 
One  of  these,  Frederic  of  Luna,  being  ill-defended,  the  court 
took  charge  of  his  interests,  and  named  other  advocates  to 
maintain  them.  A  month  was  passed  in  hearing  arguments; 
a  second  was  alloted  to  considering  thcin ;  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  prescribed  time  it  was  announced  to  the  people, 
by  the  mouth  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  that  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile had  ascended  the  throne./"  [a.d.  1412.] 


0  This  Duke  of  finndia  died  during 
the  interregnum.  His  son.  though  not 
so  objectionable  on  the  score  of  aee, 
seemed  to  have  a  worse  claim;  yet  ne 
became  a  competitor. 

p  Biancz  Commentaria,  in  Schotti 
Hispania  Illuslrata.  t.  ii.  Zurita,  t.  iii. 
I.  1-74.  Vincent  Fcrrier  was  the  most 
distinKuixhcd  churchman  of  his  time  in 
Spain.  His  influence,  as  one  of  the 
nine  judges,  is  said  to  have  been  very 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  crown 
for  Ferdinand.  Five  ether*  voted  the 
same  way;  one  for  the  Count  of  UrgeU 
one  doubtfully  between  the  Count  of 
Urgel  and  Duke  of  Gandia;  the  ninth 
declined   to  vote.     Zurita,  t.   iii.   f.   71. 


It  is  curious  enoug^h  that  John  Kins  of 
Castile  was  altogether  disregarded; 
though  his  claim  was  at  least  as  plau- 
sible as  tliat  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand. 
Indeed,  upon  the  principle  of  inherit- 
ance to  which  we  arc  accustomed, 
Louis  Duke  of  Calabria  had  a  prior 
right  to  Ferdinand,  admitting  the  rule 
which  it  was  necessary  for  both  of 
them  to  establish ;  namely,  that  a  right 
of  succession  might  be  tramsmittcd 
through  females  which  females  could 
not  personally  enjoy.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  had  been  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding age  by  Edward  III.  as  the 
foundation  of  hi*  claim  to  th«  throne  of 
France. 
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In  this  decision  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
judges  were  swayed  rather  by  politic  considerations  than  a 
strict  sense  of  hereditary  right.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means 
universally  popular,  especially  in  Catalonia,  of  which  princi- 
pality the  Count  of  Urgel  was  a  native ;  and  perhaps  the  great 
rebellion  of  the  Catalans  fifty  years  afterwards  may  be  traced 
to  the  disaffection  which  this  breach,  as  they  thought,  of  the 
lawful  succession  had  excited.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  well 
received  in  Aragon.  The  cortes  generously  recommended 
the  Count  of  Urgel  to  his  favor,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
penses he  had  incurred  in  prosecuting  his  claim.  But  Urgd 
did  not  wait  the  effect  of  this  recommendation.  Unwisely  at- 
tempting a  rebellion  with  very  inadequate  means,  he  lost  his 
estates,  and  was  thrown  for  life  into  prison.  Ferdinand's  suc- 
cessor was  his  son,  Alfonso  V.,  more  distinguished  in  the  his- 
tor>'  of  Italy  than  of  Spain,  [a.d.  1416.]  For  all  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  never  quitted  the  kingdom  that  he  had  acquired 
by  his  arms;  and,  enchanted  by  the  delicious  air  of  Naples, 
intrusted  the  government  of  his  patrimonial  territories  to  the 
care  of  a  brother  and  an  heir.  John  II.  [a.d.  1458],  upon 
whom  they  devolved  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  without  legiti- 
mate progehy,  had  been  engaged  during  his  youth  in  the  tur- 
bulent revolutions  of  Castile,  as  the  head  of  a  strong  party  tliat 
opposed  the  domination  of  Alvaro  de  Luna.  By  marriagfe 
with  the  heiress  of  Navarre  he  was  entitled,  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  times,  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  adminis- 
tration of  government,  during  her  life.  But  his  ambitious  re- 
tention of  power  still  longer  produced  events  which  are  the 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  Charles  Prince  of  Viana  was,  by 
the  constitution  of  Navarre,  entitled  to  succeed  his  mother. 
|a.d.  1420.]  She  had  requested  him  in  her  testament  not 
to  assume  the  government  without  his  father's  consent.  That 
consent  was  always  withheld.  The  prince  raised  what  we 
ought  not  to  call  a  rebellion ;  but  was  made  prisoner,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  captivity,  [a.d.  1442.]  John's  ill  dis- 
position towards  his  son  was  exasperated  by  a  step-mother, 
who  scarcely  disguised  her  intention  of  placing  her  own  child 
on  the  throne  of  Aragon  at  the  expense  of  the  eldest  bom. 
After  a  life  of  perpetual  oppression,  chiefly  passed  in  exile  or 
captivity,  the  Prince  of  Viana  died  in  Catalonia,  at  a  moment 
when  that  province  was  in  open  insurrection  upon  his  account 
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[a.d.  1461.]  Though  it  hardly  seems  that  the  Catalans  had 
any  more  general  provocations,  they  persevered  for  more  than 
ten  years  with  inveterate  obstinacy  in  their  rebellion,  offering 
the  sovereignty  first  to  a  prince  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to 
Regnier  Duke  of  Anjon,  who  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in 
unsuccessful  competition  for  kingdoms.  The  King  of  Aragon 
behaved  with  great  clemency  towards  these  insurgents  on  their 
final  submission. 

It  is  consonant  to  the  principle  of  this  work  to  pass  lightly 
over  the  common  details  of  history,  in  order  to  fix  the  reader's 
attention  more  fully  on  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Perhaps  in  no  European  monarchy  except  England  was  the 
form  of  government  more  interesting  than  in  Aragon,  as  a 
fortunate  temperament  of  law  and  justice  with  the  royal  au- 
thority. So  far  as  anything  can  be  pronounced  of  its  earlier 
period  before  the  capture  of  Saragossa  in  11 18,  it  was  a  kind  of 
regal  aristocracy,  where  a  small  number  of  powerful  barons 
elected  their  sovereign  on  ever>'  vacancy,  though,  as  usual  in 
other  countries,  out  of  one  family  ;  and  considered  him  as  little 
more  than  the  chief  of  their  confederacy.^  These  were  the 
ricoshombres  or  barons,  the  first  order  of  the  State.  Among 
these  the  kings  of  Aragon,  in  subsequent  times,  as  they  ex- 
tended their  dominions^  shared  the  conquered  territory  in 
grants  of  honors  on  a  feudal  tenure. f  For  this  system  was  fully 
established  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  A  ricohonibre,  as  we 
read  in  Vitalis  Disliop  of  Huesca,  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ,i  must  hold  of  the  king  an  honor  or  barony 
capable  of  supporting  more  than  three  knights ;  and  this  he 
was  bound  to  distribute  among  his  vassals  in  military  fiefs. 
Once  in  the  year  he  might  be  summoned  with  his  feudatories 
to  serve  the  sovereign  for  two  months  (Zurita  says  three) ; 
and  he  was  to  attend  the  royal  court,  or  general  assembly, 

flAKonso  HI.  complaiacd  that  his 
baroni  wanted  to  tiring  back  old  times, 
quando  havia  en  el  rcyno  tantot  rcycs 
como  ricos  hombrcs.  Uianca:  Commen- 
taria,  p.  787.  The  form  of  election  gun- 
posed  to  have  been  used  by  thete  bold 
barons  is  •well  known.  "  We,  who  are 
as  good  as  you,  choose  you  for  our  king 
and  lord,  provided  that  you  observe  our 
laws  and  privileges;  and  if  not,  not." 
But  I  do  not  much  believe  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  form  of  words.  S«c  Rob- 
ertson's Charles  V.  vol.  i.  note  31.  It 
is,    however,    sufficiently    agreeable    to 


the  spirit  of  the  old  government, 
r  I^B  ricoa  hombres,   por   lot  feudoi 


que  tcnian  del  rey,  eran  obligadoa  de 
seguir  al  rey,  si  yva  en  persona  a  la 
guerra,  y  residir  en  clla  tres  meses  en 
cadaun  ano.  Zuritn,  t.  i.  (ol.  43.  (Sara- 
possa.  1610.)  \  fief  was  usually  called 
in  Aragon  an  honor,  que  en  Castilla 
llamavan  tirrra,  y  en  cl  principado  de 
Cataluna  leudo.     fol.  46. 

J  I  do  not  know  whether  this  work  of 
Vitalis  has  been  printed ;  but  there  are 
large  extracts  from  it  in  Blancas's  his- 
tory, and  also  in  Du  Can^c.  under  the 
words  Infancia,  Meanndanus,  &c.  Sev- 
eral illustrations  of  these  military  ten- 
ures may  be  found  in  the  Fuexos  de 
Aragon,  especially  lib.  7. 
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as  a  connienor,  whoiever  caBed  npoa,  saumilmg  in  ks  jnfidal 
as  well  as  deliberative  bnsiiiess.  In  Ibt  towns  and  -wSOageB  of 
his  barony  he  might  appoint  bailiffs  to  admimster  jnstioe  and 
receive  penalties;  but  the  higher  criminal  jurisdiction  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  to  the  crown.  Aocordii^  to  Vitafi^ 
tbe  king  could  divest  these  ricoshombres  of  dieir  hooots  at 
pleasmv,  after  which  they  fell  into  the  class  of  mesnadaries,  or 
mere  tenants  in  chief.  But  if  this  were  constitntional  in  tiie 
reign  of  James  I.,  which  Blancas  denies,  it  was  not  long  per- 
mitted by  that  high-spirited  aristocraqr.  By  tlie  Geneial 
Privil^;e  or  Charter  oi  Peter  III.  it  is  declared  that  no  banxqr 
can  be  taken  away  without  a  just  cause  and  I^;al  sentence  of 
the  justiciary  and  amndl  <rf  barons.'  And  the  same  protection 
was  extended  to  the  vassals  oi  the  ricoshomlnes. 

Below  these  superior  nobles  were  the  mesnadaries,  cor- 
responding to  our  mere  tenants  in  chie^  heading:  estates  not 
baronial  immediately  from  the  crown ;  and  the  military  vassals 
of  the  high  nobility,  the  knights  and  infaitmms;  a  word  wfaidi 
may  be  rendered  by  gentleman.  These  had  consiiferabie 
privileges  in  that  aristocratic  government;  th^  were  ex- 
empted from  all  taxes,  they  could  cmly  be  tried  by  the  royal 
judges  for  any  crime;  and  offences  committed  against  them 
were  punished  with  additional  severity."  The  igpnoble  classes 
were,  as  in  other  countries,  the  burgesses  of  towns,  and  the 
villeins  or  peasantry.  The  peasantry  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  territorial  servitude,  as  in  France  and  England.  Vitalis 
says  that  some  villeins  were  originally  so  unprotected  that,  as 
he  expresses  it,  they  might  be  divided  into  pieces  by  sword 
among  the  sons  of  their  masters,  till  they  were  provoked  to  an 
insurrection,  which  ended  in  establishing  certain  stipulations, 
whence  they  obtained  the  denomination  of  villeins  de  paradOt 
or  of  convention .» 

Though  from  the  twelfth  century  the  principle  of  hereditary 
succession  to  the  throne  superseded,  in  Aragon  as  well  as  Cas- 
tile, the  original  right  of  choosing  a  sovereign  within  the  royal 
family,  it  was  still  founded  upon  one  more  sacred  and  funda- 
mental, that  of  compact.  No  King  of  Aragon  was  entitled  to 
assume  that  name  until  he  had  taken  a  coronation  oath,  ad- 
ministered by  the  justiciary  of  Saragossa,  to  observe  the  laws 

t  Biancs  Comm.  p.  730.  v  Ibid.,  p.  739. 

11  Ibid.,  732. 
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and  liberties  of  the  realm.w  Alfonso  III.,  in  1285,  being  in 
France  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  named  himself  king  in 
addressing  the  States,  who  immediately  remonstrated  on  this 
premature  assumption  of  his  title,  and  obtained  an  apology .-*■ 
Thus,  too,  Martin,  having  been  called  to  the  crown  of  Aragon 
by  the  cortes  in  1395,  was  especially  required  not  to  exercise 
any  authority  before  his  coronation.y 

Blancas  quotes  a  noble  passage  from  the  acts  of  cortes  in 
145 1.  "We  have  always  heard  of  old  time,  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that,  seeing  the  great  barrenness  of  this  land, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  realm,  if  it  were  not  for  the  liberties 
thereof,  the  folk  would  go  hence  to  live  and  abide  in  other 
realms  and  lands  more  fruitful,"'  This  high  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  long  animated  the  Aragonese.  After  several  con- 
tests with  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  not  to  go  back  to 
earlier  times,  they  compelled  Peter  III.  in  1283  to  grant  a  law, 
called  the  General  Privilege,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Aragon, 
and  perhaps  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  basis  of  civil  liberty 
than  our  own.  It  contains  a  series  of  provisions  against  arbi- 
trary tallages,  spoliations  of  property,  secret  process  after  the 
manner  of  the  Inquisition  in  criminal  charges,  sentences  of  the 
justiciary  without  assent  of  the  cortes,  appointment  of  foreign- 
ers or  Jews  to  judicial  offices,  trials  of  accused  persons  in 
places  beyond  the  kingdom,  the  use  of  torture,  except  in 
charges  of  falsifying  coin,  and  the  bribery  of  judges.  These 
are  claimed  as  the  ancient  liberties  of  their  country.  "Abso- 
lute power  (mero  imperio  e  mixto),"  it  is  declared,  "  never  was 
the  constitution  of  .dragon,  nor  of  Valencia,  nor  yet  of  Riba- 
gorqa,  nor  shall  there  be  in  time  to  come  any  innovation  made ; 
but  only  the  law,  custom,  and  privilege  which  has  been  an- 
ciently used  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms."  o 


w  Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  t  L  foL 
104,  C.   iJL  fol.  76. 

X  BiBiiae  Comm.  p.  66i.  Th«y  fto 
knowledeed,  at  Che  same  time,  that  he 
was  their  natural  lord,  and  entitled  to 
reirn  as  lawful  heir  to  his  {ather-^«o 
oddly  were  the  berditary  and  elective 
titles  jumbled  together.  Zurita,  t.  i. 
fol.   IOJ. 

y  Zurita,  t.  ii.  fol.  424. 

r  Siempre  haveroos  oydo  dezir  antiga- 
ment.  6  se  troba  por  esperiencia.  que 
aitcndida  la  grand  steriliilad  de  aquesta 
ticrra,  i  pobrcza  dc  aqueste  regno,  si 
non  fues  p>or  las  libertades  de  aquel.  te 
yrian  i  bivir,  y  habitnr  las  Rentes  & 
otros  regnoB,  e  tierras  mas  irutierat. 
p.   571.     Aragon  was,   in  (act,   •  poor 


country,  barren  and  ill-peopled.  The 
kings  were  forced  to  go  to  Catalonia 
for  money,  and  indeed  were  little  able 
to  maintain  expensive  ^  contest*.  The 
wars  of  Peter  IV.  in  Sardinia,  and  of 
Alfonso  V.  with  Genoa  and  Naples,  im- 
poverished their  people.  A  hearth-las 
Having  been  imposed  in  1404,  it  waa 
found  that  there  were  42,683  house*  in 
Aragon,  which,  according  to  most  cal- 
culations. Wilt  give  less  than  joo,ooo 
inhobitants.  Jn  1410.  a  similar  tax  be- 
ing laid  on,  it  is  said  that  the  number 
of  houses  was  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  war.  Zurita,  t.  iii.  (ol.  189. 
It  contains  at  present  [18 18]  between 
tioo.ooo  and  700,000  inhabitants. 

a  Fueros  de  Aragon,  foL  9:  Zurita,  t. 
L  loL  afis- 
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The  concessions  extorted  by  our  ancestors  from  John, 
Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  were  secured  by  the  only  guaran- 
tee those  times  could  afford,  tlie  deternrination  of  the  barons 
to  enforce  them  by  armed  confederacies.  These,  however, 
were  formed  according  to  emergencies,  and,  except  in  the  fa- 
mous commission  of  twenty-five  conservators  of  Magna 
Charta,  in  the  last  year  of  John,  were  certainly  unwarranted 
by  law.  But  the  Aragonese  established  a  positive  right  of 
maintaining  their  liberties  by  arms.  This  was  contained  in 
the  Privilege  of  Union  granted  by  Alfonso  III.  in  1287,  after 
a  violent  conllict  with  his  subjects :  but  which  was  afterwards 
so  completely  abolished,  and  even  eradicated  from  the  records 
of  the  kingdom,  that  its  precise  words  have  never  been  re- 
covered.fr  According  to  Zurita,  it  consisted  of  two  articles: 
first,  that  in  the  case  of  the  king's  proceeding  forcibly  against 
any  member  of  the  union  without  previous  sentence  of  the  justi- 
ciary, the  rest  should  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance ;  sec- 
ondly, that  he  should  hold  cortes  every  year  in  Saragossa.^ 
During  the  two  subsequent  reigns  of  James  II.  and  Alfonso 
IV.  little  pretence  seems  to  liave  been  given  for  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  But  dissensions  breaking  out  under  Peter  IV.  in 
1347,  rather  on  account  of  his  attempt  to  settle  the  crown  upon 
his  daughter  than  of  any  specific  public  grievances,  the  nobles 
had  recourse  to  the  Union,  that  last  voice,  says  Blancas,  of  an 
almost  expiring  state,  full  of  weight  and  dignity,  to  chastise 
the  presumption  of  ktngs.«J  They  assembled  at  Saragossa,  and 
used  a  remarkable  seal  for  all  their  public  instruments,  an  en- 
graving from  which  may  be  seen  in  the  historian  I  have  just 
quoted.  It  represents  the  king  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the 
confederates  kneeling  in  a  suppliant  attitude  around,  to  denote 
their  loyalty  and  imwillingness  to  offend.  But  in  the  back- 
ground tents  and  lines  of  spears  are  discovered,  as  a  hint  of 
their  ability  and  resolution  to  defend  themselves.  The  legend 
is  Sigillum  Unionis  Aragonum.  This  respectful  demeanor 
towards  a  sovereign  against  whom  they  were  waging  war  re- 


l>  Blancas  says  that  he  had  discovered 
a  copy  of  the  Privilege  o(  Union  in  the 
archives  of  the  see  of  Tarragona,  and 
would  gladly  have  published  it,  but  for 
his  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  former 
ages,  which  had  studiously  endeavored 
to  destroy  all  recollection  of  that  dan- 
gerous law.    p.  662. 

c  Zurita,  t.  i.  fol.  32;. 


d  Priscam  illam  Unionis,  quasi  mo' 
rientis  reipublicx  cxtremam  vocem, 
auctoritatis  et  gravitatis  picnam,  regum 
insolentix  apertum  vindicem  excitarunt, 
summa  ac  singulari  bononim  omnium 
consensione.  p.  669.  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  strong  language  should  have 
been  tolerated  under  Philip  II. 


minds  us  of  the  language  held  out  by  The  Long  Parliament 
before  the  Presbyterian  party  was  overthrown.  And  although 
it  has  been  highly  censured  as  inconsistent  and  hypocritical, 
this  tone  is  the  safest  that  men  can  adopt,  who,  deeming  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  withstanding  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, are  anxious  to  avoid  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  subversion 
of  their  constitution.  These  confederates  were  defeated  by  the 
king  at  Epila  in  1348.^  But  his  prudence  and  the  remaining 
strength  of  his  opponents  inducing  him  to  pursue  a  moderate 
course,  there  ensued  a  more  legitimate  and  permanent  balance 
of  the  constitution  from  this  victory  of  the  royalists.  The 
Privilege  of  Union  was  abrogated,  Peter  himself  cutting  to 
pieces  with  his  sword  the  original  instrument.  But  in  return 
many  excellent  laws  for  the  security  of  the  subject  were  en- 
acted ;  f  and  their  preservation  was  intrusted  to  the  greatest 
officer  of  the  kingdom,  the  justiciary,  whose  authority  and  pre- 
eminence may  in  a  great  degree  be  dated  from  this  period.g 
That  watchfulness  over  public  liberty,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  the  aristocracy  of  ricoshombres,  always  apt  to  thwart 
the  crown  or  to  oppress  the  people,  and  which  was  afterwards 
maintained  by  the  dangerous  Privilege  of  Union,  became  the 
duty  of  a  civil  magistrate,  accustomed  to  legal  rules  and  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions,  whose  oflfiice  and  functions  are  the 
most  pleasing  feature  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Aragon. 

The  justiza  or  justiciary  of  Aragon  has  been  treated  by  some 
writers  as  a  sort  of  anomalous  magistrate,  created  originally 
as  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king  and  people,  to 
watch  over  the  exercise  of  royal  authority.  But  I  do  not  per- 
ceive that  his  functions  were,  in  any  essential  respect,  different 
from  those  of  the  chief  justice  of  England,  divided,  from  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  among  the' judges  of  the  King's  Bench. 
We  should  undervalue  our  own  constitution  by  supposing 
that  there  did  not  reside  in  that  court  as  perfect  an  authority 
to  redress  the  subject's  injuries  as  was  possessed  by  the  Ara- 


t  ZnritB  observes  that  tbe  battle  of 
Epila  was  the  last  {ought  in  defence  of 
public  liberty^  for  which  it  waa  held 
lawful  of  old  to  take  up  amis,  and  re- 
sist the  king;  by  virtue  of  the  Privileges 
of  Union.  For  the  authority  of  the  jus- 
ticiary being  afterwards  established, 
the  fonncT  contentions  and  wars  came 
(o  an  endj  means  being  found  to  put 
the  weaJc  on  a  level  with  the  powerful, 
in  which  consists  the  peace  and   traa- 

VOL.   I.— 30 


quilltty  of  all  states;  and  from  thence 
the  name  of  Unioo  was,  \>y  common 
consent,  proscribed.  t.  ii.  fol.  aj6. 
Blancas  also  remarks  that  nothing  could 
have  turned  out  more  advantageouB  to 
the  Aragoncse  than  their  ill  fortune  at 
Epila. 

/  Ftieros  de  Aragon.  De  lis,  que  Do- 
minus  rex.    fol.  14,  et  alibi  pisaim. 

i  Bianc  Comm.  pp.  671,  Bti;  Zurila, 
t.  ii.  foL  239. 
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gonese  magistrate.  In  the  practical  exercise,  indeed,  of  this 
power,  there  was  an  abundant  difference.  Our  English 
judges,  more  timid  and  pliant,  left  to  the  remonstrances  of 
parliament  that  redress  of  grievances  which  very  frequently 
lay  within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  recorded  instance  of  a  habeas  corpus  granted  in  any  case  of 
illegal  imprisonment  by  the  crown  or  its  officers  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty.  We  shall  speedily 
take  notice  of  a  very  different  conduct  in  Aragon. 

The  office  of  justiciary,  whatever  conjectural  antiquity  some 
have  assigned  to  it,  is  not  to  be  traced  beyond  the  capture  of 
Saragossa  in  1118,  when  the  series  of  magistrates  commences.* 
But  for  a  great  length  of  time  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  important ;  the  judicial  authority  residing  in  the 
council  of  ricoshombres,  whose  suffrages  the  justiciary  col- 
lected, in  order  to  pronounce  their  sentence  rather  than  his 
own.  A  passage  in  Vitalis  Bishop  of  Huesca,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  shows  this  to  have  been  the  practice  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.»  Gradually,  as  notions  of  liberty  became 
more  definite,  and  laws  more  numerous,  the  reverence  paid  to 
their  permanent  interpreter  grew  stronger,  and  there  was  for- 
tunately a  succession  of  prudent  and  just  men  in  that  high 
office,  through  whom  it  acquired  dignity  and  stable  influence. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  on  some  dissensions 
arising  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  he  called  in  the  justi- 
ciary as  a  mediator  whose  sentence,  says  Blancas,  all  obeyed./ 
At  a  subsequent  time  in  the  same  reign  the  military  orders^ 
pretending  that  some  of  their  privileges  were  violated,  raised 
a  confederacy  or  union  against  the  king.  James  offered  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  justiciary,  Ximenes  Salanova,  a  man 
of  eminent  legal  knowledge.  The  knights  resisted  his  juris- 
diction, alleging  the  question  to  be  of  spiritual  cognizance. 
He  decided  it,  however,  against  them  in  full  cortes  at  Saragossa, 
annulled  their  league,  and  sentenced  the  leaders  to  punish- 
ment.*   It  was  adjudged  also  that  no  appeal  could  lie  to  the 


k  BUncc  Comment,  p.  638. 

» Id.  p.  772.  Zurita  itideed  refers  the 
justiciary's  pre-eminence  to  an  earlier 
date,  namely,  the  reign  of  Peter  II., 
who  took  away  a  great  part  of  the  local 
jurisdictions  of  ricoshombres.  t.  i.  fot. 
102.  But  ii  I  do  not  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  Vitalis,  his  testimony  seems 
to  be  beyond  dispute,  hy  the  General 
Privilege  oi  laBj,  the  justiciary  was  to 


advise  with  the  ricoshombres,  in  all 
cases  where  the  kin^  was  a  partr 
against  any  of  his  subjects.  Zorita,  L 
381.     See  also  f.   180. 

i'  Zurita.  p.  663. 
Ibid.,  t.  i.  f.  403;  t.  ii.  f.  34:  Blaa. 
p.  666.  The  assent  of  the  cortes  seems 
to  render  this  in  the  nature  of  a  legis- 
lative, rather  than  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing;   but    it    is   difficult    to   proaotiocc 
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spiritual  court  from  a  sentence  of  the  justiciary  passed  with 
assent  of  the  cortes.  James  II.  is  said  to  have  frequently  sued 
his  subjects  in  the  justiciary's  court,  to  show  his  regard  for 
legal  measures;  and  during  the  reign  of  this  good  prince  its 
authority  became  more  estabHshed.'  Yet  it  was  not  perhaps 
looked  upon  as  fully  equal  to  maintain  pubhc  Uberty  against 
the  crown,  till  in  the  cortes  of  1348,  after  the  Privilege  of  the 
Union  was  forex'cr  abolished,  such  laws  were  enacted,  and 
such  authority  given  to  the  justiciary,  as  proved  eventually  a 
more  adequate  barrier  against  oppression  than  any  other  coun- 
try could  boast.  All  the  royal  as  well  as  terrhoria!  judges 
were  bound  to  apply  for  his  opinion  in  case  of  legal  difficulties 
arising  in  tlieir  courts,  which  he  was  to  certify  within  eight 
days.  By  subsequent  statutes  of  the  same  reign  it  was  made 
penal  for  any  one  to  obtain  letters  from  the  king,  impeding  the 
execution  of  the  justiza's  process,  and  they  were  declared  null. 
Inferior  courts  were  forbidden  to  proceed  in  any  business  after 
his  prohibit  ion. w»  Many  other  laws  might  be  cited,  corroborat- 
ing the  authority  of  this  great  magistrate ;  but  there  are  two 
parts  of  his  remedial  jurisdiction  which  deserve  special  notice. 
These  are  t!ie  processes  of  jurisfirma,  or  firma  del  derecho, 
and  of  manifestation.  The  former  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
writs  of  pone  and  certiorari  in  England,  through  which  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  exercises  its  right  of  withdrawing  a  suit  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  tribunals.  But  the  Aragonese  juris- 
firma was  of  more  extensive  operation.  Its  object  was  not 
only  to  bring  a  cause  commenced  in  an  inferior  court  before 
the  justiciary,  but  to  prevent  or  inhibit  any  process  from  issu- 
ing against  the  person  who  applied  for  its  benefit,  or  any  mo- 
lestation from  being  offered  to  him ;  so  that,  as  Blancas  ex- 
presses it,  when  we  have  entered  into  a  recognizance  (firme 
et  graviter  asseveremus)  before  the  justiciary  of  Aragon  to 
abide  the  decision  of  law,  our  fortunes  shall  be  protected,  by 
the  interposition  of  his  prohibition,  from  the  intolerable  ini- 
quity of  the  royal  judges."  The  process  termed  manifesta- 
tion aflForded  as  ample  security  for  personal  liberty  as  that  of 


anything  about  a  transaction  so  remote 
in  time,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
native  historiani  writing  rather  con- 
cisely. 

I  Bianc.  p.  663.  Tamt'S  acquired  the 
surname  01  Just,  el  Justicifro.  by  his 
lair  dealings  towards  his  subjects.  Zu- 
rita,  t.  ii.  lot.  Ss.    El  Justiciero  properly 


denotes  his  exercise  of  civil  and  crim- 
inal justice. 

m  Fueros  de  Aragan :  Quod  in  dubiia 
non  crassis.  (a.d.  13^)  Quod  im- 
petrans  (1373),  &c.  Zurita,  t.  \l,  fol.  2Jt. 
Bianc.  pp.  671  and  Bii. 

"  P-  7SI-    Fucfos  de  Aragon,  1,  137. 
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jurisfirma  did  for  property.  *'  To  manifest  any  one,"  says  the 
writer  so  often  quoted,  "  is  to  wrest  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
royal  officers,  that  he  may  not  suffer  any  illegal  violence ;  not 
that  he  is  at  liberty  by  this  process,  because  the  merits  of  his 
case  are  still  to  be  inquired  into ;  but  because  he  is  now  de- 
tained publicly,  instead  of  being  as  it  were  concealed,  and  the 
charge  against  him  is  investigated,  not  suddenly  or  with  pas- 
sion, but  in  calmness  and  according  to  law,  therefore  this  is 
called  manifestation."  o    The  power  of  this  writ  (if  I  may  apply 


o  Eat  apud  nos  manifestare,  reum 
subiio  sumcre,  atquc  e  rcgiis  manibus 
cxtori]ucr«,  ne  qua  ip&i  cuntra  ]U&  vii 
inferatur.  Non  quod  tunc  reus  judiciu 
librrctur;  nihilominuK  tamvn,  ut  luqul- 
mur,  dc  meritii  causK  ad  plenum  cog- 
notcitur.  Sed  quod  deincepa  manifcslo 
tcncatur,  quasi  antca  cclatus  cxtitissct; 
necesseque  dtinde  sit  de  ipsius  culpa, 
non  impetu  ct  cum  furore,  scd  sedatis 

firorsus  animia,  ct  juxta  constitutas 
eges  judicari.  Ex  «o  autem,  quod  hu- 
jusmodi  judicium  manifesto  dcprchen- 
tum,  omnibus  jam  patcre  debeat,  Manl- 
festalionis  sibi  nomen  airipuit.  p.  675. 
Ipsius  Manifestationis  pot«sta*  tam 
■olida  at  ct  rcpcntina,  ut  homini  jam 
collum  in  laqueum  inserenti  subveniat. 
Illius  enim  przsidio,  damnaCus,  dum 
per  leges  licet,  quasi  experiendi  juris 
gratia,  de  manibus  judtcum  confeslitn 
extorqtietuT,  et  in  carcerem  ducitur  ad 
id  xdificatum,  ibidcmque  aMcrvatur 
tamdiu,  quamdiu  jurene,  an  injuri&, 
quid  in  eh  causa  factum  fuerit,  judi- 
catur.  Propterea  career  hie  vutgari  lin- 
gua, la  carcel  de  los  maniteitadoi 
nuncupatur.     p.  751. 

Fuero»  dc  Aragon,  fol.  6a  De  Man!- 
festationibus  personarum.  Independ- 
ently of  this  nf^ht  of  manifestation  by 
writ  of  the  justiciary  there  arc  several 
itatutes  in  the  Fueros  again<.t  illegal 
detention,  or  unnecessary  severity  to- 
wards prisoners.  (De  Custodia  reorum, 
f.  163.5  No  judge  could  proceed  se- 
cretly in  a  criminal  process:  an  indis- 
pensable safeguard  to  public  liberty, 
and  one  of  the  most  salutary,  as  well  as 
most  ancient,  provisions  in  our  own 
constitution.  (De  judiciis.)  Torture 
waa  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  coin- 
ing false  money,  and  then  only  in  re- 
•pect  of  vagabonds.  (General  Privilege 
of  ii8;i.) 

ZuTita  has  explained  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  jurisfirma  and  manifestation  so 
perspicuously,  that,  as  the  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  rather  out  of  the 
common  way,  I  shall  both  quote  and 
translate  the  passage.  Con  firmar  de 
derecho,  que  es  dar  caution  &  estar  & 
justicia,  se  conseden  litera.i  inhibitorias 
por  el  JQSticia  de  Aragon,  para  que  no 
puedan  sur  presos,  ni  privados,  ni 
despojados  de  su  possession,  hasta 
que  judicialmrnte  se  conozca,  y  declare 
sobre  la  pretension,  y  justicia  de  las 
partes,  y  pareica  por  proceau  legittmo. 


que  se  deve  revocar  la  tal  inhibition. 
Esta  fue  la  suprcma  y  principal  autori- 
dad  del  Justicia  de  Ara^oad  eade  que 
este  magistrado  tuvo  ongen,  y  lo  que 
llama  manifestation;  porque  assi  como 
la  6rma  de  derecho  por  pnvilegio  geti- 
eral  del  reyno  impidc,  que  no  puede 
ninguno  scr  prcso,  6  agraviado  contra 
razon  y  justicia,  de  la  mistna  manera 
la  manifestacion,  que  «  otro  privilegio, 
y  remedia  muy  principal,  tiene  fuerca. 
quando  alguno  es  preso  sin  preceder 
processo  legitime,  6  quando  lo  prenden 
de  hccho  sin  orden  dc  justicia;  y  eo 
estos  cases  solo  el  Justicia  de  Aragon. 
quando  se  tiene  recuno  al  el,  se  inter- 
pone,  manifestnndo  il  preso,  que  es 
tomarlo  k  su  mano,  de  poder  de  qual- 
quiera  iuez,  aunque  sea  el  mas  supmno; 
y  cs  obligado  el  Justicia  de  Aragon.  jr 
sua  lugartenientes  de  proveer  la  maai- 
festacion  en  el  mismo  instante,  <^^ae  les 
C8  pedida  sin  preceder  informacion;  y 
basta  que  se  pida  por  qualquiere  per- 
sona que  se  diga  procurador  del  que 
quierc  que  lo  tengan  por  manifesto,  t. 
il.  fol.  ^86.  "  Upon  a  firma  de  derecho. 
which  IS  to  give  security  for  abiding 
the  decision  of  the  law,  the  Justiciary 
of  Aragon  issues  letters  inhibiting  all 
persons  to  arrest  the  party,  or  deprive 
him  of  his  possession,  until  the  matter 
shall  be  judicially  inquired  into,  and  it 
shall  appear  that  such  inhibition  ought 
lo  be  revoked.  This  process  and  that 
which  is  called  manifestation  have  been 
the  chief  powers  of  the  justiciary,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  that  magis- 
tracy. And  as  the  6rma  de  derecho  by 
the  general  privilege  of  the  realm  se- 
cures every  man  from  being  arrested 
or  molested  against  reason  and  justice, 
so  the  manifestation,  which  is  another 
principal  and  remedial  right,  takes  place 
when  any  one  is  actually  arretted  with- 
out lawful  process;  and  in  such  cases 
only  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon,  when  re- 
course is  had  to  him.  interposes  by 
manifesting  the  person  arrested,  that  is, 
bv  taking  nim  into  his  own  hands,  out 
ol  the  power  of  any  judge,  however 
high  iti  authority;  and  this  manifesta- 
tion the  justiciary,  or  his  deputies  in 
his  absence,  are  bound  to  issue  at  the 
same  instant  it  is  demanded,  without 
further  inquiry;  and  it  may  be  demand- 
ed by  any  one  as  attorney  of  the  puty 
requiring  to   be   manifested." 
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our  term)  was  such,  as  he  elsewhere  asserts,  that  it  would 
rescue  a  man  whose  neck  was  in  the  halter.  A  particular 
prison  was  allotted  to  those  detained  for  trial  under  this  process. 

Several  proofs  that  such  admirable  provisions  did  not  re- 
main a  dead  letter  in  the  law  of  Aragon  appear  in  the  two  his- 
torians, Blancas  and  Zurita,  whose  noble  attachment  to  liber- 
ties, of  which  they  had  either  witnessed  or  might  foretell  the 
extinction,  continually  displays  itself.  I  cannot  help  illustrat- 
ing this  subject  by  Iwo  remarkable  instances.  The  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  had  a  constitutional  right  to 
the  lieutenancy  or  regency  during  the  sovereign's  absence 
from  the  realm.  The  title  and  office  indeed  were  permanent, 
though  the  functions  must  of  course  have  been  superseded 
during  the  personal  exercise  of  royal  authority.  But  as  nei- 
ther Catalonia  nor  Valencia,  which  often  demanded  the  king's 
presence,  were  considered  as  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  were 
pretty  frequent  occasions  for  this  anticipated  reign  of  the 
eldest  prince.  Such  a  regulation  was  not  likely  to  diminish 
the  mutual  and  almost  inevitable  jealousies  between  kings  and 
their  heirs  apparent,  which  have  so  often  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  court  and  a  nation,  Peter  IV.  removed  his  eldest 
son,  afterwards  John  I.,  from  the  lieutenancy  of  the  king- 
dom. The  prince  entered  into  a  firma  del  derecho  before  the 
justiciary,  Dominic  de  Cerda,  who,  pronouncing  in  his  favor, 
enjoined  the  king  to  replace  his  son  in  the  lieutenancy  as  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  eldest  bom.  Peter  obeyed,  not  only 
in  fact,  to  which,  as  Blancas  observes,  the  law  compelled  him, 
but  with  apparent  cheerfulness.^  There  are  indeed  no  private 
persons  who  have  so  strong  an  interest  in  maintaining  a  free 
constitution  and  the  civil  liberties  of  their  countrymen  as  the 
members  of  royal  families,  since  none  are  so  much  exposed, 
in  absolute  governments,  to  the  resentment  and  suspicion  of 
a  reigning  monarch, 

John  I.,  who  had  experienced  the  protection  of  law  in 
his  weakness,  had  afterwards  occasion  to  find  it  interposed 
against  his  power.  This  king  had  sent  some  citizens  of  Sara- 
gossa  to  prison  without  form  of  law.  They  applied  to  Juan 
de  Cerda,  the  justiciary,  for  a  manifestation.  He  issued  his 
writ  accordingly;  nor,  says  Blancas,  could  he  do  otherwise 
without  being  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.    The  king,  pretending 

p  Znriu,  ubi  supra.    BUaca*,  p.  67^ 
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that  the  justiciarj'  was  partial,  named  one  of  his  own  judges, 
the  vice-chancellor,  as  coadjutor.  This  raised  a  constitutional 
question,  whether,  on  suspicion  of  partiaHty,  a  coadjutor  to 
the  justiciary  could  be  appointed.  The  king  sent  a  private 
order  to  the  justiciary  not  to  proceed  to  sentence  upon  this 
interlocutory  point  until  he  should  receive  instructions  in  th«t 
council,  to  which  lie  was  directed  to  repair.  But  he  instantly 
pronounced  sentence  in  favor  of  his  exclusive  jurisdiction 
without  a  coadjutor.  He  then  repaired  to  the  palace.  Here 
the  vice-chancellor,  in  a  long  harangue,  enjoined  him  to  sus- 
pend sentence  till  he  had  heard  the  decision  of  the  council. 
Juan  de  Cerda  answered  that,  the  case  being  clear,  he  had  al- 
ready pronounced  upon  it.  This  produced  some  expressions 
of  anger  from  the  king,  who  began  to  enter  into  an  argument 
on  the  merits  of  the  question.  But  the  justiciary  answered 
that,  with  all  deference  to  his  majesty,  he  was  bound  to  defend 
his  conduct  before  the  cortes,  and  not  elsewhere.  On  a  sub- 
sequent day  the  king,  having  drawn  the  justiciary  to  his  coun- 
try palace  on  pretence  of  hunting,  renewed  the  conversation 
with  the  assistance  of  his  ally  the  vice-chancellor ;  but  no  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  venerable  magistrate,  whom  John 
at  length,  though  much  pressed  by  his  advisers  to  violent 
comrses,  dismissed  with  civility.  The  king  was  probably  mis- 
led throughout  this  transaction,  which  1  have  thought  fit  to 
draw  from  obscurity,  not  only  in  order  to  illustrate  the  privi- 
lege of  manifestation,  but  as  exhibiting  an  instance  of  judicial 
firmness  and  integrity,  to  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  no 
country  perhaps  in  Europe  could  offer  a  parallel.^ 

Before  the  cortes  of  1348  it  seems  as  if  the  justiciary  might 
have  been  displaced  at  the  king's  pleasure.  From  that  time 
he  held  his  station  for  life.  But  in  order  to  evade  this  law,  the 
king  sometimes  exacted  a  promise  to  resign  upon  request. 
Ximenes  Cerdan,  the  justiciary  in  1420,  having  refused  to  fulfil 
this  engagement,  Alfonso  V.  gave  notice  to  all  his  subjects  not 
to  obey  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  which  tliis  en- 
croachment created,  eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  him 
to  quit  his  office.  In  1439  Alfonso  insisted  with  still  greater 
severity  upon  the  execution  of  a  promise  to  resign  made  by 
another  justiciary,  detaining  him  in  prison  until  his  death. 
But  the  cortes  of  1442  proposed  a  law,  to  which  the  king  re- 

q  BiancK  Commenur.  ubi  supra.    Zurita  relate!  the  atory,  but  not  ao  fiiHy. 
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luctantly  acceded,  that  the  justiciary  should  not  be  compellable 
to  resign  his  office  on  account  of  any  previous  engagement  he 
might  have  made.*" 

But  lest  these  high  powers,  imparted  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses,  should  themselves  be  abused,  the  justiciary  was  re- 
sponsible, in  case  of  an  unjust  sentence,  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  inflicted  ;■«  and  was  also  subjected,  by  a  statute  of  1390, 
to  a  court  of  inquiry,  composed  of  four  persons  chosen  by  the 
king  out  of  eight  named  by  the  cortes ;  whose  office  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  examining  and  reporting  to  the  four  estates 
in  cortes,  by  whom  he  was  ultimately  to  be  acquitted  or  con- 
demned. This  superintendence  of  the  cortes,  however,  being 
thought  dilatory  and  inconvenient,  a  court  of  seventeen  per- 
sons was  appointed  in  1461  to  hear  complaints  against  the 
justiciary.  Some  alterations  were  afterwards  made  in  this 
tribunal.'  The  justiciary  was  always  a  knight,  chosen  from 
the  second  order  of  nobility,  the  barons  not  being  liable  to 
personal  punishment.  He  administered  the  coronation  oath 
to  the  king  and  in  the  cortes  of  Aragon  the  justiciary  acted  as 
a  sort  of  royal  commissioner,  opening  or  proroguing  the  as- 
sembly by  the  king's  direction. 

No  laws  could  be  enacted  or  repealed,  nor  any  tax  imposed, 
without  the  consent  of  the  estates  duly  assembled. «  Even  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Peter  II.,  in  1205,  that  prince  having 
attempted  to  impose  a  general  tallage,  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons united  for  the  preservation  of  their  franchises ;  and  the 
tax  was  afterwards  granted  in  part  by  the  cortes.f  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  Aragonese  were  not  behind  other 
nations  in  statutes  to  secure  these  privileges,  which  upon  the 
whole  appear  to  have  been  more  respected  than  in  any  other 
monarchy."'    The  General  Privilege  of  1283  formed  a  sort  of 


r  FueroB  de  Aragon,  fol.  22;  Zuhta, 
t  iii.  (ol.  140,  ass.  373;  Bianc  Comment. 
p.  701. 

*  Fueros  de  Aragon,  fol.  as. 

tBiancas;  Zurita,  t.  iii.  fol.  321:  t.  W. 
f.  103.  These  regulations  were  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  jus- 
tiza  of  Aragon  had  possessed  much 
more  unlimited  powers  than  ought  to 
be  intrusted  to  any  single  ma|;istrate. 
The  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England, 
besides  its  consisting  of  four  co-ordinate 
judj^et,  is  checked  by  the  appellant 
junsdictions  of  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber and  House  of  Lords,  and  still  more 
importantly  by  the  rights  of  juries. 

u  Majores  nostri,  qux  de  omnibus 
■tatuenda  essent,  noluerunt  juberi,  veta- 


rive  posse,  nisi  vocatis  descriptisc^ue 
ordinibus,  ac  cunctis  eorum  adhibitiB 
sufTragiis,  re  ipsa  cognita  et  promui- 
gata.  Unde  perpetuum  illud  nobia 
comparatum  est  jus,  ut  communes  et 
publicae  leges  ncque  tolli,  neque  rogari 
possint,  nisi  prius  universus  populus 
una  voce  comitiis  institutis  suum  ea  de 
re  liberum  suiTragium  ferat;  idque  pos- 
tea  ipsiua  regis  assensu  comprobetur. 
Biancz,  p.  761. 

V  Zurita.  t.   i.  fol.  92. 

w  Fueros  de  Aragon:  Quod  sissc  in 
Aragonia  rcmoveantur.  (a.d.  i37J-)  De 
prohibftione  sissarum.  (1398.)  De  con- 
lervaiione  patrimonii.  (1461.)  I  have 
only  remarked  two  instances  of  arbi- 
trary taxation  in  Zurita's  history,  which 
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groundwork  for  this  legislation,  like  the  Great  Charter  in 
England.  By  a  clause  in  this  law,  cortes  were  to  be  held  every 
year  at  Saragossa.  But  under  James  II.  their  lime  of  meeting 
was  reduced  to  once  in  two  years,  and  the  place  vfzs  left  to  the 
king's  discretion.-r  Nor  were  the  cortes  of  Aragon  less  \'igi- 
lant  than  those  of  Castile  in  claiming  a  right  to  be  consxilted 
in  all  important  deliberations  of  the  executive  power,  or  in 
remonstrating  against  abuses  of  government,  or  in  superin- 
tending the  proper  expenditure  of  public  moneyj'  A  vari- 
ety of  provisions,  intended  to  secure  these  parliamentary 
privileges  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  subject,  will  be  found 
dispersed  in  the  collection  of  Aragonese  laws,*  which  may 
be  favorably  compared  with  those  of  our  own  statute-book. 

Four  estates,  or,  as  they  were  called,  arms  (brazos),  formed 
the  cortes  of  Aragon — the  prelates  and  commanders  of  military 
orders,  who  passed  for  ecclesiastics ;  o  tlie  barons  or  ricos- 
hombres ;  the  equestrian  order  or  infanzones ;  and  the  deputies 
of  royal  towns.^  The  two  former  had  a  right  of  appearing  by 
proxy.  There  was  no  representation  of  the  infanzones,  or 
lower  nobility.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 


is  linsaUrljr  full  of  information:  one,  in 
1343.  when  Peter  IV.  collected  money 
from  various  cities,  tboush  aot  without 
opposition;  and  tfae  other  a  remon- 
strance of  the  cortes  in  1383  against 
heavjr  taxes;  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  refers  to  general  unauthorized  tax- 
ation. Zurita,  t.  ii.  f.  168  and  jfii. 
Blancas  mentions  that  Alfonso  V.  set 
a  tallage  upon  his  towns  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  natural  daughters,  which 
he  might  have  done  had  they  been 
legitimate;  but  they  appealed  to  the 
justiciary's  tribunal,  and  the  king  re- 
ceded from  his  demand,    p.  701. 

Some  instances  ol  tyrannical  conduct 
in  violation  of  the  constitutional  laws 
occur,  as  will  naturally  be  supposed,  in 
the  annals  of  Zurita.  The  execution  of 
Bernard  Cabrera  tinder  Peter  IV.,  t.  ii. 
f.  336,  and  the  severities  inflicted  on 
Queen  Forcia  by  her  son-in-law  John 
iT,  f.  391,  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as 
any. 

X  Zurita,  t.  i.  f.  4^.  In  |(eneral  the 
session  lasted  from  four  to  six  months. 
One  assembly  was  prorogued  from  time 
to  time,  and  continued  six  years,  from 
1446  to  I4^J,  which  was  complained  of 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  for  their  bien- 
nial renewal,     t.  iv.   f.   6. 

y  The  Sicilian  war  of  Peter  III.  was 
verv  unpopular,  because  it  had  been 
undertaken  without  consent  of  the  bar- 
ons, contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
kingdom:  porqne  ningun  negocio  arduo 
emprendian,  sin  acuerdo  y  consejo  de 
(US  ricoshorobres.  Zurita.  t.  i.  fof.  264. 
The  cortes,  he  tells  us,  were  usually 
divided    into    two    parties,    whigs    and 


lories;  estava  ordinariamente  dividida 
en  dos  partas,  la  una  que  pentara  pro- 
curar  el  bencficio  del  reyno^  y  la  otrs 
que  el  scrvicio  del  rey.    t.  iii.  fol.  5J1. 

a  Fucros  y  observancias  del  rcyno  de 
Aragon.  a  vols,  in  fol.  Saragossa,  itifiy. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  col- 
lected by   Blancas,  p.  750. 

a  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  the 
ecclesiastical  arm  was  not  added  to  the 
cortes  of  Aragon  till  about  the  yexr 
lyxt.  But  I  do  not  6nd  mention  in 
Zurila  of  any  such  constitutional  chaag« 
at  that  time;  and  the  prelates,  as  irt 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  other 
countries,  appear  as  members  of  the 
national  council  long  before.  Queen 
Petronilla,  in  1142,  summoned  a  loi 
perlados.  rieoshombres,  y  cavalleros.  y 
procuradorcs  de  las  ciudades  y  villas, 
que  le  juntassra  a  cortes  generates  en 
la  ciudad  de  Hucsca.  Zunta,  t.  i.  foL 
71.  So  in  the  cortes  of  1775,  and  on 
other  occasions. 

6  Popular  representation  was  more 
ancient  in  Aragon  than  in  any  other 
monarchy.  The  deputies  of  towns  ap- 
pear in  the  cortes  of  1133.  as  Robertson 
has  remarked  from  Zurita.  Hist,  ol 
Charles  V.  note  33.  And  this  cannot 
well  be  called  in  question,  or  treated  as 
an  anomaly;  for  wc  find  them  men- 
tioned in  1142  (the  passage  cited  in  the 
last  note),  and  aeain  in  1164,  when  Zu- 
rita enumerates  many  of  their  names. 
fol.  74.  The  institution  of  consejos,  or 
corporate  districts  under  a  presiding 
town,  prevailed  in  Aragon  as  it  did  in 
Castile. 
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not  numerous,  nor  was  the  kingdom  large.  Thirty-five  are 
reckoned  by  Zurita  as  present  in  the  cortes  of  1395,  and  thirty- 
three  in  those  of  1412;  and  as  upon  both  occasions  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  a  new  monarch  was  to  be  taken,  I  presume  tliat  nearly 
all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  present.^  The  ricos- 
honibres  do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  twelve  or  fourteen  in 
number.  The  ecclesiastical  slate  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
numerous.  A  few  principal  towns  alone  sent  deputies  to  the 
cortes ;  but  their  representation  was  very  full ;  eight  or  ten, 
and  sometimes  more,  sat  for  Saragossa,  and  no  town  appears  to 
have  had  less  than  four  representatives.  During  the  interval 
of  the  cortes  a  permanent  commission,  varying  a  good  deal 
as  to  numbers,  but  chosen  out  of  the  four  estates,  was  em- 
powered to  sit  with  very  considerable  authority,  receiving  and 
managing  the  public  revenue,  and  protecting  the  justiciary  in 
his  function  s-d 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Catalonia, 
having  been  annexed  to  Aragon,  the  one  by  conquest,  the  other 
by  marriage,  were  always  kept  distinct  from  it  in  their  laws  and 
government.  Each  had  its  cortes,  composed  of  three  estates, 
for  the  division  of  the  nobility  into  two  orders  did  not  exist  in 
either  country.  The  Catalans  were  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
usages,  and  averse  to  incorporation  with  any  other  people  of 
Spain.  Their  national  character  was  high-spirited  and  inde- 
pendent ;  in  no  part  of  the  peninsula  did  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy retain,  or  at  least  pretend  to,  such  extensive  privileges,' 
and  the  citizens  were  justly  proud  of  wealth  acquired  by  in- 
dustry, and  of  renown  achieved  by  valor.  At  tlie  accession  of 
Ferdinand  L,  which  they  had  not  much  desired,  the  Catalans 
obliged  him  to  swear  three  times  successively  to  maintain  their 
liberties,  before  they  would  take  the  reciprocal  oath  of  alle- 
giance'^ For  Valencia  it  seems  to  have  been  a  politic  design  of 
James  the  Conqueror  to  establish  a  constitution  nearly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Aragon,  but  with  such  limitations  as  he  should 
impose,  taking  care  that  the  nobles  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
not  acquire  strength  by  union.  In  the  reigns  of  Peter  III.  and 
Alfonso  III.,  one  of  the  principal  objects  contended  for  by  the 
barons  of  Aragon  was  the  establishment  of  their  own  laws  in 
Valencia ;    to  which  the  kings  never  acceded.?     They  per- 


c  Zurita,  t.  ii.  {.  490;  t.  iii.  f.  ji. 

ci  Biancx,  p.  761;  Zurita.  t.  iii.  (.  7$, 
f.  t8j  et  alibi. 

*  ZnriU,  t.  ii.  (.  36a  The  vil!*naffe  of 
the   peasantry    in   somt   pans  oi    Cata- 


lonia was  very  severe,  even  near  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  t.  iv.  f. 
337. 

/  rd.,  t.  iii.  f.  81. 

g  Id.,  t.  i.  f.  a8i,  310,  333.     There  was 
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mitted,  however,  the  possessions  of  the  natives  of  Aragon  in 
the  latter  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Aragon.* 
These  three  states,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  were  per- 
petually united  by  a  law  of  Alfonso  III. ;  and  every  king  on 
his  accession  was  bound  to  swear  that  he  would  never  separate 
them.«  Sometinics  general  cortes  of  the  kingdoms  and  prin- 
cipality were  convened ;  but  the  members  did  not,  even  in  this 
case,  sit  together,  and  were  not  otherwise  united  than  as  they 
met  in  the  same  city,; 

I  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  actual  condition  of  society 
in  Aragon  as  equally  excellent  with  the  constitutional  laws. 
Relatively  to  other  monarchies,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
there  seem  to  have  been  fewer  excesses  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  that  kingdom.  But  the  licentious  habits  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy prevailed  very  long.  We  find  in  history  instances  of 
private  war  between  the  great  families,  so  as  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation,  even  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.*:  The  right  of  avenging  injuries  by  arms,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  diffidation,  or  solemn  defiance  of  an  enemy,  are  pre- 
served by  the  laws.  We  even  met  with  the  ancient  barbarous 
usage  of  paying  a  composition  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered 
man.'  The  citizens  of  Saragossa  were  sometimes  turbulent, 
and  a  refractory  nobleman  sometimes  defied  the  ministers  of 
justice.  But  owing  to  the  remarkable  copiousness  of  the  prin- 
cipal Aragonese  historian,  we  find  more  frequent  details  of  this 
nature  than  in  the  scantier  annals  of  some  countries.  The  in- 
ternal condition  of  society  was  certainly  far  from  peaceable  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  Isabella,  and  by  the 
death  of  John  II.,  in  1479,  the  two  ancient  and  rival  kingdoms 
of  Castile  and  Aragon  were  forever  consolidated  in  the  mon- 
archy of  Spain.  There  had  been  some  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  respective  rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  over  Castile.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  customary  for  the  more  powerful  sex  to 
exercise  all  the  rights  which  it  derived  from  the  weaker,  as 
much  in  sovereignties  as  in  private  possessions.  But  the  Cas- 
tilians  were  determined  to  maintain  the  positive  and  distinct 
prerogatives  of  their  queen,  to  which  they  attached  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  nation.    A  compromise  therefore  was  con- 

oHgiTiallr  a  justiciary  in  the  Vinfrrlom  i  Blascx,  Comment,  p.  760;  ZuriU,  L 

of  V«Ittida,  f.  281;  but  this,  I  believe.        "'    ''    — 


did  not  long  continue. 
h  Zurita,  t.  ii.  f.  433, 
« t.  ii.  f.  91. 


ill.  fol.  339L 
k  IbiH.,  t.  iv.  fo!.  i8g. 
/  Fueroa  de  Aragon,  i.  i6£o,  &c. 
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eluded,  by  which,  though,  according  to  our  notions,  Ferdinand 
obtained  more  than  a  due  share,  he  might  consider  himself  as 
more  strictly  limited  than  his  father  had  been  in  Navarre.  The 
names  of  both  were  to  appear  jointly  in  their  styJe  and  upon 
the  coin,  the  king's  taking  the  precedence  in  respect  of  his 
sex.  But  in  the  royal  scutcheon  the  arms  of  Castile  were  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  the  kingdom's  dignity.  Isabella  had  the 
appointment  to  all  civil  offices  in  Castile;  the  nomination  to 
spiritual  benefices  ran  in  the  name  of  both.  The  government 
was  to  be  conducted  by  the  two  conjointly  when  they  were  to- 
gether, or  by  either  singly  in  the  province  where  one  or  other 
might  happen  to  reside. wi  This  partition  was  well  preserved 
throughout  the  life  of  Isabel  without  mutual  encroachments  or 
jealousies.  So  rare  a  unanimity  between  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced must  be  attributed  to  the  superior  qualities  of  that 
princess,  who,  while  she  maintained  a  constant  good  under- 
standing with  a  very  ambitious  husband,  never  relaxed  in  the 
exercise  of  her  paternal  authority  over  the  kingdoms  of  her 
ancestors. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  no  sooner  quenched  the  flames 
of  civil  discord  in  Castile  than  they  determined  to  give  an  un- 
equivocal proof  to  Europe  of  the  vigor  which  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy was  to  display  under  their  government.  For  many  years 
an  armistice  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  been  uninter- 
rupted. Neither  John  II.  nor  Henry  IV.  had  been  at  leisure  to 
think  of  aggressive  hostilities;  and  the  Moors  themselves,  a 
prey,  like  their  Christian  enemies,  to  civil  war  and  the  feuds  of 
their  royal  family,  were  content  with  the  unmolested  enjoyment 
of  the  finest  province  in  the  peninsula.  If  we  may  trust  his- 
torians, the  sovereigns  of  Granada  were  generally  usurpers  and 
tyrants.  But  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  that  vast  popu- 
lousness,  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  distinguished 
the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Spain,  without  ascribing  some 
measure  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  to  their  governments. 
These  southern  provinces  have  dwindled  in  later  times ;  and 
in  fact  Spain  itself  is  chiefly  interesting  to  many  travellers  for 
the  monuments  which  a  foreign  and  odious  race  of  conquerors 
have  left  behind  them.  Granada  was,  however,  disturbed  by  a 
series  of  revolutions  about  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  accession, 
which  naturally  encouraged  his  designs.  The  Moors,  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  their  relative  strength, 

mZurita,   t.    iv.   fol.    2J4;    Mariana,    I.  xxiv.  c.  5. 
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were  the  aggressors  by  attacking  a  town  in  Andalusia."  Pred- 
atory inroads  of  this  nature  had  hitherto  been  only  retaliated 
by  the  Christians.  But  Ferdinand  was  conscious  that  his  re- 
sources extended  to  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  struggle  protracted  through  nearly  eight  centuries. 
Even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  Moorish  dominion,  exposed  on 
every  side  to  invasion,  enfeebled  by  civil  dissension  that  led 
one  party  to  abet  the  common  enemy,  Granada  was  not  sub- 
dued without  ten  years  of  sanguinary  and  tmremitting  contest. 
Fertile  beyond  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  contained 
seventy  walled  towns ;  and  the  capital  is  said,  almost  two  cen- 
turies before,  to  have  been  peopled  by  200,000  inhabitants.^ 
Its  resistance  to  such  a  force  as  that  of  Ferdinand  is  perhaps 
the  best  justification  of  the  apparent  negligence  of  earlier  mon- 
archs.  But  Granada  was  ultimately  to  undergo  the  yoke. 
The  city  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1492 — an  event 
glorious  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  Christendom — and  which, 
in  the  political  combat  of  the  two  religions,  seemed  almost  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  Constantinople.  It  raised  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  new  monarchy  which  he  governed  to 
high  estimation  throughout  Europe.  Spain  appeared  an  equal 
competitor  with  France  in  the  lists  of  ambition.  These  great 
kingdoms  had  for  some  time  felt  the  jealousy  natural  to  em- 
ulous neighbors.  The  house  of  Aragon  loudly  complained  of 
the  treacherous  policy  of  Louis  XI.  He  had  fomented  the 
troubles  of  Castile,  and  given,  not  indeed  an  effectual  aid,  but 
all  promises  of  support,  to  the  princess  Joanna,  the  competitor 
of  Isabel.  Rousillon,  a  province  belonging  to  Aragon,  had 
been  pledged  to  France  by  John  II.  for  a  sum  of  money.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  subsequent  events,  or  to  discuss 
their  respective  claims  to  its  possession./'  At  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand,  Louis  XI.  still  held  Rousillon,  and  showed  little  in- 
tention to  resign  it.  But  Charles  VIII. ,  eager  to  smooth  every 
impediment  to  his  Italian  expedition,  restored  the  province  to 
Ferdinand  in  1493.  Whether  by  such  a  sacrifice  he  was  able 
to  lull  the  king  of  Aragon  into  acquiescence,  while  he  de- 
throned his  relation  at  Naples,  and  alarmed  for  a  moment  all 
Italy  with  the  apprehension  of  French  dominion,  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  work  to  inquire. 


II  Zurila,  t.  iv.  foL  314. 
0  Ibii!,,  t.  iv.  fnl.  314. 


,  >  For  ihnf  transaction!  »«c  Gamier, 
liltl.  dc  i'rance.  or  Caillard,  Riva]it£  de 


France  et  d'EspBgnr.  L  iiL  Tfae  Utter 
i»  the  most  impartial  French  writer  I 
have  ever  read,  in  matters  where  hi* 
own  country  is  concerned. 
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NOTE  TO  BOOK  IV. 

Note. 

The  story  of  Cava,  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  whose  seduction  by 
Rodcric,  the  last  Gothic  king,  impelled  her  father  to  invite  the  Moors 
into  Spain,  enters  largely  into  the  cycle  of  Castilian  romance  and  into 
the  grave  narratives  of  every  historian.  It  cannot,  however,  be  traced 
in  extant  writings  higher  than  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  appears 
in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  Silos.  There  are  Spanish  historians 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  in  the  former,  Isidore  Bishop  of 
Beja  (Pacensis),  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  Spain;  in  the  latter.  Paulus 
Diaconus  of  Merida,  Sebastian  of  Salamanca,  and  an  anonymous  chroni- 
cler. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  dwelt  much  on  Roderic's 
reign.  (See  Masdeu,  Historia  Critica  de  Espafia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  882.)  The 
most  critical  investigators  of  history,  therefore,  have  treated  the  story 
as  too  apocryphal  to  be  stated  as  a  fact.  A  sensible  writer  in  the  His- 
tory of  Spain  and  Portugal,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  has  defended  its  probability,  quoting  a  passage 
from  Fcrreras,  a  Spanish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  au- 
thority stands  high,  and  who  argues  in  favor  of  the  tradition  from  the 
brevity  of  the  old  chroniclers  who  relate  the  fall  of  Spain,  and  from 
the  want  of  likelihood  that  Julian,  w^ho  had  hitherto  defended  his  coun- 
try with  great  valor,  would  have  invited  the  Saracens,  except  through 
some  strong  motives.  This,  if  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the  last  fact,  ap- 
pears plausible;  but  another  hypothesis  has  been  suggested,  and  is 
even  mentioned  by  one  of  the  early  writers,  that  Julian,  being  of  Ro- 
man descent,  was  ill-afifected  to  the  Gothic  dynasty,  who  had  never  at- 
tached to  themselves  the  native  inhabitants.  This  1  cannot  but  reckon 
the  less  tikely  explanation  of  the  two.  Roderic,  who  became  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  in  1208,  and  our  earliest  authority  after  the  Monk  of 
Silos,  calls  Julian  "  vir  nobilis  de  nobili  Gothorum  prosapia  ortus,  il- 
lustris  in  officio  Palatino,  in  armis  exercitatus,"  &c.  {See  Schottus, 
Htspania  IHuslrata,  ii.  63.)  Few,  however,  of  those  who  deny  the 
truth  of  the  story  as  it  relates  to  Cava  admit  the  defection  of  Count 
Julian  to  the  Moors,  and  his  existence  has  been  doubted.  The  two 
parts  of  the  story  cohere  together,  and  we  have  no  better  evidence  for 
one  than  for  the  other. 

Southey,  in  his  notes  to  the  poem  of  Roderic,  says,  "  The  best  Span- 
ish historians  and  antiquaries  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
disbelieving  the  uniform  and  concurrent  tradition  of  both  Moors  and 
Christians."  But  this  is  on  the  usual  assumption,  that  those  are  the  best 
who  agree  best  with  ourselves.  Southey  took  generally  the  credulous 
side,  and  his  critical  judgment  is  of  no  superlative  value.  Masdeu,  in 
learning  and  laboriousness  the  first  Spanish  antiquary,  calls  the  story 
of  Julian's  daughter  "  a  ridiculous  tale,  framed  in  the  age  of  romance, 
when  histories  were  thrust  aside  (arrinconadas)  and  any  love-tale  was 
preferred  to  the  most  serious  truth."  (Hist.  Crit.  de  Espana,  vol.  x.  p. 
223.)  And  when,  in  another  passage  (vol.  xii.  p.  6),  he  recounts  the 
story  at  large,  he  says  that  the  silence  of  all  writers  before  the  monk 
of  Silos  "  should  be  sufficient  in  my  opinion  to  expel  from  our  history 
a  romance  so  destitute  of  foundation,  which  the  Arabian  romancers 
doubtless  invented  for  their  ballads." 

A  modern  writer  of  extensive  learning  says,  "  This  fable,  which  has 
found  its  way  into  most  of  the  sober  histories  of  Spain,  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  monk  of  Silos,  a  chronicler  of  thp  eleventh  century.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs,  but  it  seems  bard 
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to  believe  that  it  was  altogether  a  tale  of  their  invention.  There  are 
facts  in  it  which  an  Arab  could  not  have  invented,  unless  he  drew  them 
from  Christian  sources;  and,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the  Arabs  knew 
and  consulted  the  writings  of  the  Christians."  (Gayangos,  History  of 
the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  S13.)  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  conclusion  from  this  passage  that  the  story  is  a  fable.  For 
if  a  chronicler  of  the  eleventh  century  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs,  and 
they  again  from  Christian  sources,  we  get  over  a  good  deal  of  the  chasm 
of  time.  But  if  writers  antecedent  to  the  monk  of  Silos  have  related 
the  Arabian  invasion  and  the  fall  of  Roderic  without  alluding  to  so 
important  a  point  as  the  treachery  of  a  great  Gothic  noble,  it  seems 
difncult  to  resist  the  inference  from  their  silence. 

Gayaneos  investigates  in  a  learned  note  (vol.  i.  p.  537)  the  following 
points:— -By  whom  and  when  was  ihe  name  of  Ilyan,  the  Arabic  form 
of  Julian,  first  introduced  into  Spanish  history?  Did  such  a  man  ever 
exist?  What  were  his  country  and  religion?  Was  he  an  independent 
prince,  or  a  tributary  to  the  Gothic  monarchs?  What  part  did  he  take 
in  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs? 

The  account  of  Julian  in  the  Chronicon  Silense  appears  to  Gayangos 
indisputably  borrowed  from  some  Arabian  authority;  and  this  he  proves 
by  several  writers  from  the  ninth  century  downwards,  "  all  of  whom 
mention,  more  or  less  explicitly,  the  existtnce  of  a  man  living  in  Africa, 
and  named  Ilyan,  who  helped  ihc  Arabs  to  make  a  conquest  of  Spain; 
to  which  I  ought  to  add  that  the  rape  of  Ilyan's  daughter,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  may  also  be  read  in  detail  in  the  Moham- 
medan authors  who  preceded  the  monk  of  Silos."  The  result  of  this 
learned  writer's  investigation  is.  that  Ilyan  really  existed,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  chief,  settled,  not  in  Spain,  but  on  the  African  coast,  and  that 
he  betrayed,  not  liis  country  (except  indeed  as  he  was  probably  of 
Spanish  descent),  but  the  interests  of  his  religion,  by  assisting  the  Sara- 
cens to  subjugate  the  Gothic  kingdom." 

The  story  of  Cava  is  not  absolutely  overthrown  by  this  hypothesis, 
though  it  certainly  may  be  the  invention  of  some  Christian  or  Arabian 
romancer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  of  itself  it  contains  no  apparent  im- 
probability. Injuries  have  been  thus  inflicted  by  kings,  and  thus  re- 
sented by  subjects.  But  for  this  very  reason  it  was  likely  to  be  invented; 
and  the  unwillingness  with  which  many  seem  to  surrender  so  romantic 
a  tale  attests  the  probability  of  its  obtaining  currency  in  an  uncritical 
period.  We  must  reject  it  as  false  or  not.  according  as  we  lay  stress  on 
the  negative  argument  from  the  silence  oi  very  early  writers  (an  argu- 
ment, strong  even  as  it  is,  and  which  would  be  insuperable  if  they  were 
less  brief  and  imperfect)  and  on  the  presumptions  adduced  by  Gayangos 
that  Julian  was  not  a  noble  Spaniard;  but  we  cannot  receive  this  cele- 
brated legend  at  any  rate  with  more  than  a  very  sceptical  assent,  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  placing  it  among  the  authenic  facts  of  his- 
tory. 


a  The  Arabian  writer  whom  Gayangos 
transUles,  one  of  late  date,  speaks  of 
Ilyan  as  dovemor  of  Ceuta,  but  tdli 
the  gtorv  of  Cava  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  Gotna  may  very  probably  have  pos- 
tCMcd   some   of   the   Alricao   co«st;  M 


that  the  residence  of  Julian  on  that 
aide  of  the  straits  would  not  be  incom- 
patible with  his  being  truly  a  Spaniard. 
Ilyan  is  evidently  not  a  European 
form  of  the  name. 
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